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BALTO EXHIBS 
MAY SWITCH 
TO AIR ADV. 


Baltimore, Jan, 3. 
In their fight against rate tilt put 
into effect Jan. 1 by the Evening 
Sun and Sunday Sun, and Hearst’s 
Sunday American, theatres may take 
to radio advertising. John Elmer, 
prez of indie WCBM, late last week 
propositioned the downtown houses 
in peculiar way. Offered ’em two 
daily free periods over his broad- 
caster, but neglected to tell "em what 

they'd have to toss in in return, 
Understood idea of WCBM is to 
corral all loop theatres on free 
periods and heavily plug over air 
fact that public should tune to sta- 
tion for news of what is happening 
around picture’ houses. WCBM 
would thus seek to establish self as 
fount of info about pic palaces and 
their doin’s, and hence hope to win 
(Continued 


yn page §2) 





$3,000,000 GROSS 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 


Pt was estimated around $3,000,000 
was spent in the metropolitan New 
York territory on New Year’s eve 
for diversion. Half the total was 
spread among the night clubs, cafes 
and hotels, with theatres and other 
attractions of all kinds geting the 
other halt. 


Week ending Saturday 
peak for legit shows. 

The turnaway biz in some of the 
hot spots surprised the managements 
which were 


(2) was the 


tapes, so long in camphor. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 3 
Rochester celebrated New Year's 


eve without fancy drinks when bar- 
tenders joined striking cooks and 
waiters and walked out before fes- 
tivities started. Some tap rooms 
closed." Others in hotels and nite 
clubs were manned by amateurs. 

Musicians offered to join the walk- 
out, but leaders were obliged to stick 
due to the two weeks’ notice clause 
in the agreement. 

Strike hinges on recognition of the 
cooks and waiters’ union and signed 
agreements, which hotel and nitery 
Operators refuse to grant. 


Belasco Record Broken 


Run record of 
Which formerly 


Secutive 


the Belasco, N. Y., 
housed more con- 
successes than any theatre 


on Broadway, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Music Box, will be 
broken this week by ‘Dead End.’ 
Latter played its 500th performance 
last Saturd 1vV #2). 

Che Boomerang’ established the | 

‘lasco record with 504 perform- 
ances On Thursday night ‘End’ 
Plays its 505th time. It is expected 
to stict 


« into Spring. 


? 


forced to dust off the | 





Waving the Camera 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 

Rufe Davis, playing the Bala- 
ban & Katz Chicago, last week, 
has a new exit stunt for vaude. 
For the final bow he returns 
with a camera. 

Says, ‘You folks have been so 
nice to me, I want to take a pic- 
ture of you. Pose, please.’ 

Then snaps the shutter 
scrams. 


and 








SCREEN 











$473,000 Films, 
$530,000 Lesit, 


B way Grosses 





} 


| Broadway’s 30 legits last week 
grossed $530,000, a new post-depres- 
sion high, and the Broadway picture 
theatres—11 of them—are pacing for 
a $423,000 aggregate gross for the 
week including New Year's Eve. 

The legits last week also included 
New Year’s Eve biz, some scaling up 
to $8.80 top for the holiday eve and 
two of them, ‘White Horse Inn’ and 
‘The Show Is On,’ getting $100,000 
alone between them on the week’s 
biz. 

Broadway picture houses 
their takes from Thursday or Fri- 
day openings, which means a New 
Year’s tee-off, but an anticipated 
easing this stanza when 
have gone back to school. + 

Holiday eve biz was a bit un- 
der last year due to rainy weather 
and then suddenly mild and dry 
temperature which didn’t chase 'em 
into the theatres. 





date 





Press-Owned Stations 
Pay Help Bonus But 
Newspapers Snubbed 





Lincoln, Jan. 3. 

KFAB, Lincoin and Omaha; KOIL, 
Omaha, and KFOR, Lincoln, em- 
ployes were given a year end pres- 
ent of an extra month’s salary last 
week, with exception of a few short 
timers who were paid around a half 
month’s salary. Stations are 50% 
owned by the Star and Journal here. 

Newspaper boys were slightly pink 
around the collar because Santa 
Claus didn’t come at all at their pay 
window. 


'LOHR’S EX-ASSISTANT 
NBC TELEVISION BOSS 





Chicago, Jan. 3. 

| C. W. Farrier, architect and en- 
| gineei prominent among those put- 
| ting over the Chicago World's Fair 
| and at present in an important post 
in the TVA, with headquarters in 
| Nashville. has been appointed by 
| David Sarnoff to take full charge of 
| NBC television. When with Chicago 
| Fair, he held the title of assistant to ° 
Lenox Lohr. in charge of special 
event 

| He will resign the TVA post Jan. 
|} 16, with his new appoletment taking 
effect Jan. 25 


the kids | 


nian 
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By Wolfe Kaufman 


The most potent b. o. film 
around the world (excluding 
United States) during the past 
were: 




















year 


. Shirley Temple, 
Gary Cooper. 
Clark Gable. 
Astaire-Rogers. 

. Charles Chaplin. 

Greta Garbo. 

. Marlene Dietrich. 

. Grace Moore. 

. Laurel-Hardy. 
10. Robert Taylor. 
Variery’s correspondents around 

the world were asked to make up 

lists of 10 bests in their own sectors. 

Reports from the foreign sales de- 

partments of all the major film com- 

panies were checked against these 
estimates and the merged lists re- 
sulted in the abeve ratings. 

List is surprising in both its con- 
stancy and elasticity. 


SHAD orm we 





{not present in a similar compilation | 
one year ago. And yet four of these | 
| five are well-knowns whose inclusion | 
doesn’t surprise at all. 
| Cooper, in the runner-up position, 
wee not even included last year, 


\films (‘Desire,’ ‘Bengal Lancers,’ ‘Mr. 
| Deeds’) during the past year were 
stronger at round-the-world 
bres the year before. 
Eddie Cantor, third last year, 
| Charles Laughton, fifth last year, 
| off the list this. year, for 
reasons, 

Shirley Temple, 
|tops, was No. 2 last year, when her 
| films were just picking up world mo- 
|mentum. In this connection it might 


names 
the 
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Thus there are | 
five names in the group which were | 
| phony 


Gary} 


| 
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In the reverse, |day nights, 
and |turned away from these because of | 
are | attire,’ 
the same | 


unqtiestionably |symph 
| free Ford symph 
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Accidents Will Happen 


Picke yne da last week 
paced in front of the Town Hall 
N. Y., which is allegedl yn the 
unfair list of both the stage- 
hands and musicians locals. 

Inside local 802 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians 
was holding a meeting, 














Ban Full Dress 
At Pop Symphs: 


STARS AROUND THE WORLI 


EQUITY NIXES 


' ° : . 
similarities, 


eventually 
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SIMILARITIES 
IN NAMES 


Duplication of stage names, or close 


will be corrected and 


eliminated in show busi- 


| ness if a new rule adopted by Equity 


| works 


Scared Off Biz 


Detroit, Jan. 3. 
soup-and-fish for 
the Detroit Symphony 
ork has banned formal attire at 


Blaming lagging 
attendance, 
its 
this 
top 
be 


regular 
Saturday 


hats or low-sung 
gently bounced. 

“Because of an erroneous and in- 
jurious impression that the sym- 
is the fond offspring of a 
handful of carefully selected per- 
sons for whom, in turn, the orchestra 
is expected to entertain, the man- 


‘pop’ concert 


(9), 


starting 
Those 


dresses 


night in 


will 


| agement has decided it’s time to cor- 
ex-|rect the idea,’ 
'plainable only by the fact that his | 


declared Murray G. 


Paterson, manager of the symph so- 


according to Paterson. 

No remedy was announced for the 
inroads being made into the regular 
concerts attendance by the 
broadcasts every 


| Sunday from Masonic Temple, which 


|be pointed out that distribution has | 


!a lot to do with this rating. Thus, a 
| film popular in the U. S. may just 
begin being shipped around in other 
sectors. On the other hand, some 
films are rushed around pronto, so 
| that there is no hard and fast rule. 


| Chaplin’s film of last year, for in- 
stance, got almost = simultaneous 
world coverage and was. strong 


enough to put Chaplin into the rank- 


ing this year. 
tures next year, he may drop right 
off again, as was true of Chevalier, 
last year’s No, 8, an absentee this 
time. 

Gable, in the third 
notch over last year, while the As- 
taire-Rogers combo moves up to 
fourth from sixth a year ago. Garbo, 


spot, Is up a 


| No. 6 now, was tops last year, while 
Dietrich holds steadfastly to the sev- 
enth niche. Grace Moore, eighth, is 
new and building strongly on song 
strength, while Martha Eggerth, a 
strong draw European songstress 
tenth last year, is off the list now. 


Singers Are Universal 
This brings up another point. Sing- 
ers are popular around the world 
their appeal being automatically uni- 
versal. But there 
(Continued 


are other 


ll» 


sineers 


on page 





Early Press Time 


This issue of Vaetery went to 
Sunday afte 


press 





rnoon, « 
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If he makes no pic- | 


| slated for 


seats 5,000. 


Lily Pons Undecided 
On Carnegie Hall Plug 
For Her Latest Film 


Pons ‘Mme. 
for her Hall 
12. It is her first recital date 
three and 


season, 





Lily 
Pons’ 
on Jan. 


becomes 


Lily 
Carnegie 
in years 


this 


her only one 
Scaled at a 


| $2.75 top. 


Besides Frank LaForge as accom- 
panist, pint-sized diva has a quartet 
of flutists for special musical flour- 
ishes 

Un ler fire 
of “That 


encores. 


whether or not to 
Girl from Paris’ songs 
Singer willing, 
management is undecided 
Okay on the road, 
ences like their 


use 
any 
13 is but 
about it. 
but Carnegie audi- 
chanting ght. 


stra! 


MIDWEST’S DIVA YEN 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Chicago and midwest hotels are 
eeking prims donnas for their floor- 
shows «nd in front of their bands in- 


stead of the usual hotcha and rhythm 
singers. Primas have recently been 
hired for the International Casino in 
the Congress, with the Drake, Kan- 
City and St. Louis hotels also 
trying to find same. 

There’s a 


| 
4iris 


sa>s 


shortage dev 
who can hit high C’s 


‘loping of 


ciety, 
New ban does not affect the reg- 
b.o.’s |ular subscription series on Thurs- | 
although ‘no one is ever | 


recital | 


out as intended Felt that 
some actors have suffered at the 
hands of reviewers, agents and man- 
agers because of such similarities. 

Hereafter anyone joining Equity 
must have, or devise, a distinctive 
name for professional purposes. If a 
player, for example, applies for 
membership, giving the name of John 
Barrymore, he will not be admitted, 
even if that is his rightful name 
Will be required to adopt another 
name or use a middle initial, so that 
his identity will be definitely estab- 
lished, 

Equity takes the position that an 
actor’s name is his trade-mark. Ac- 
tors’ association itself has been con- 
fused through similarities, and re- 
cently, when one member was told 
he was back in payment of dues, he 
produced a paid-up card. It was two 
other fellows. 





FLU HURTS N.Y, 


LONDON LEGITS 


London, Jan. 3. 

Influenza epidemic is going strong 
here and hurting show biz somewhat. 
Libraries reported quite a number of 
cancellations over the week-end, but 
despite that, and a limited number of 
legit hits in the West End, as com- 
pared with last year, business is on 
a level with last December. Fear 
however, that the epidemic may in- 
crease and k. o. biz. 

Cinemas have been similarly af- 
fected, not seriously yet, but danger- 
ous, and a down swing will be costly. 

Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
Opera companies have both been 
compelled to change their programs 
and stars during the past week due 
to illness and the various pantomimes 
around report an abnormal percen- 
tage of indispositions and cast changes 
due to illnesses. 


is, 


Record mild weather 
during the last two weeks of the 
year blamed for widespread 
head colds and influenza. Personnel 
in every attraction on Broadway was 
affected, some players being out of 
casts nearly all last week. 

Use of understudies was 
rather than the exception, 
agers were dizzy with cast 


in New York 


was 


the rule 
and man- 
switches 


SHE’S ALL SET 
Baltimore, Jan. 3 
first fermnme nitery 
k with Max Cohen's 
of Mickey 


salto 
bouncer 
Oasis 


gets its 
this wee 
acquiring 
Steele, six-footer. 
Miss Steele has 


practicing 


ervices 


recently been 
for her duties 
handling the same chore in 
the Pennsy coal country. 


technique 
here by 


ioints in 
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What Color Has Meant So Far 





By Mike Wear 


Color in feature pictures made 
strides in 1936, but it remained ap- 
parent that if color photography is 
to be made successful box office, 
it must be done in some other guise 
and with further refinements plus a 
reduction in costs. 

Despite apparent increased inter- 
est by producers, new tinting sys- 
tems, reported as nearing perfection, 
and the undoubted progress made, 
fundamentally the old problems and 
obstacles remained. Excessive cost, 
lerigth of time required in shooting, 
questionable spotting of color that 
detracts rather than enhances audi- 
ence interest and the venerable bug- 
aboo that colored films do not mean 
an extra nickel on the average to 
the exhibitor, still continued as 
problems, 

New developments, anticipated in 
the next year or within 18 months, 
undoubtedly will present a color 
alignment incorporating a third di- 
mensional effect. 

Use of Polaroid, an invention con- 
trolled by Eastman Kodak, is ex- 
pected to clear the way to third di- 
mension pictures on a commercial 
basis, This amazing, light-controlling 
device is considered by experts as 
the key to third-dimension film, and 
its availability to the market will de- 
péhd on the industry demand and 
energy placed behind the present 
campaign to perfect it. Such tri- 
dimensional pictures undoubtedly 
will offer third-dimension sound sys- 
tem which Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts hopes to have available when 
the depth-illusion effect is set. 

Feature pictures can be sold as 
Third Dimensional Productions te 
ihe public, in the opinion of industry 
chieftains. Some are convinced that 
if these are properly exploited they 
will bring in more grosses, either via 
a slight tilt in the scale or in in- 
creaséd patronage, or both. Appear- 
ance of color in these third dimen- 
sion subjects appears to be the ulti- 
mate destination of tinters on a suc- 
cessful financial basis. 

With the arrival of new color by 
means of a third dimensional back- 
ground, photography experts antici- 
pate entirely new methods of story 
treatment, casting, direction and 
production to suit the mood. It is 
claimed that this is essential if the 


new color films are not to clash with. 


audience elemeniseRSi7"Viewed as a 
definite hindrance to successful color 
productions currently. 

In the face of many new systems 
being brought out, the ultimate ba- 
sic changes for color photography 
probably will be developed either 
by Eastman Kodak (with its cross- 
patenting agreements with Techni- 
color) or DuPont Film Mfg. Co., in 
which Pathe holds a substantial in- 
terest. Both of these major inter- 
ests are striving to turn out a color 
negative suitable for feature film 
production that will be virtually as 
cheap as black and white stock and 
at the same time offer an improve- 
ment on processes now being used 
extensively. 

Eastman’s Kodachrome 

Eastman is attempting to make 
iis Kodachrome negative system, 
now available only for 16 millimeter 
pictures, for standard 35 mm. pic- 
tures, with certain obstacles yet to 
be surmounted. Principal one, so 
Eastman Kodak claims, is that of de- 
vising means whereby an unlimited 
number ' of positives can be made 
from the original ‘negative. 

DuPont's setup would employ 
only two primary colors; with con- 
sequent reduction in shooting costs 
and stock. The answer to cheaper 
and more effective color work is be- 
lieved tied up in the lab research 
work now being done by these two 
vast organizations. 

. The Keller-Dorian colorfilm proc- 
ess, which Eastman Kodak experi- 
mented with in the past year, is 
scheduled to receive revived back- 
ing by a new group in 1937. 
‘Paramount held the original rights 
‘to the film in 35 mm. size in the 
U. S. but other interests are now re- 
ported interested jin giving it 
ivrial. Eastman holds rights 
manufacturing the film. It is 
'seribed as a lenticular film additive 
‘process, employing filters outside the 
projector. 

' Harmonicolor bobbed up in Eng- 
Jand, using a component filter idea 
and apparently designed along lines 
similar to the Keller-Dorian plan. 
Results obtained were reported not 
‘up to standard. Not unlike the K-D 
process or the one brought out in 
Great Britain is the four-color sys- 
tem developed in Milan. This incor- 
porates the use of a prism which 
splits up the rays. 

' Universal, which last year experi- 
menied with, but did not acquire 


2 


for 


the rights to Telco, another tinting 
method, has announced it will do 
nothing further with the system for 
the time being. Experiments con- 


ducted indicated successful results 
but doubt as to patent rights appar- 
ently convinced U tha‘ the economic 
value of color to the company did 
not justify entering patent litigation. 
This is a two-lens camera idea em- 
| ploying a two-primary color scheme 
not unlike DuPont’s, 


Newsreel Color 


Chromo color brought out by Fox 
newsreel failed to arouse much en- 
thusiasm because of unnatural hues. 
Even though available at a cheaper 
figure than other processes, the 
print problem for newsreels un- 
doubtedly will keep it from success- 
ful usage by news weeklies. 

While one outdoor 
done in Technicolor, was rated a 
b.o. success, the industry now is 
fairly well convinced that color, as 
it now is being presented in pictures, 
never will mean a material better- 
ment in grosses. Distributors and 
exhibitors have learned from expe- 
|rience not only in 1936 but in pre- 
vious years that the public will pay 
no more for tinters than black-and- 
white productions. 


Consequently, aside from technical 
difficulties as to light and certain 
complaints that color as now em- 
ployed detracts from the story, it is 
a question of business acumen with 
the bulk of producers, who are will- 
ing tc await some new development. 


production, 


enhance the illusion of depth, will 


sional pictures are. 


Third or Tri-Dimensional films, em- | 2 
ploying color, probably will be the |t0F-Producer on ‘I Met Him in Paris’ 
final answer. Industry obseryers be-|89d Leo McCarey will do double | 
lieve improved sound, which will |@uty on ‘The Years Are So Long.’ 


be ready by the time Tri-Dimen- |\: 
Milestone and Frank Lloyd. 











KEN MURRAY 


Boston Record, Jan. 1, said:—| 
“*Mama, That Man’s Here Again,’ 
| familiar to radio’s millions, means | 
| Ken Murray is starring in a swell 
stage show at the RKO Boston. 
Yesterday Ken’s fans were out in 
force and when Oswald's ‘oOh 





Yeaa-h’ came over the mike, every- 
body was happy and hilarious.” 

Week of January 8, Earle theatre, 
| Washington. 


| Rugsles, McCarey Duo 
As Par Prod.-Directors 











Hollywood, Jan, 3. 
Two more topflite Paramount di- 
jrectors have been given complete | 
| jurisdiction of their productions. 
Wesley Ruggles will act as direc- 


Others with ditto authority are 


THE STUDIOS AND COLOR 





Hollywood, Jan. 3, 
Producers haloed some of the 
more pretentious pictures of 1936 
with the rainbow of color, but 


whether or not the tinters will lead 
to another pot of gold for exhibi- 
tors remains to be seen. Producers 
see promise in what has been done 
so far, however, and skeds and 
budgets for coming season provide 
for more than double the number 
of chromatic features turned out this 
year. 

Tinters produced by major com- 
panies were all Technicolor, and 
the growth of color in pictures dur- 
ing past two years is indicated in 
positive print footage of close to 
40,000,000 feet for 1936 as compared 
| to 22,000,000 last year and 11,000,0000 
in 1934, when ‘Cucaracha,’ an elab- 
orate RKO-Radio short, started the 
color era in films. 


| Not necessarily identified with the 
strongest entertainment pictures,and 
| considered purely from the technical 
rather than the b.o. angles, color in 
pictures made an impressive show- 
ing in the four released major stu- 
dio exhibits, ‘Trail of the Lonesome 





Pine,’ ‘Dancing Pirate,’ ‘Ramona,’ 
and ‘Garden of Allah,’ and the one 
just going out on release, ‘God's 
Country and the Woman.’ 


Color Coin Question 


Several of these have made good 
boxoffice showings, notably ‘Allah’ 
and ‘Trail of the Lonesome Pine,’ 
but how much color is to be cred- 
ited is conjectural. Hollywood au- 
diences, alert to technical adven- 
tures in motion pictures, have been 
fairly enthusiastic; general audi- 
ences outside the knowing film cir- 
cles have been mildly curious but 
giving an edge of preference to tint 





C. B. De Mille, Ernst Lubitsch, Lewis 


over black-and-white. It will be a 
factor to be reckoned with, for in- 





Year’s Sound Development 





By WALTER GREENE 
Hollywood, Jan. 3.°: 


Greater activity and development 
in the sound field of pictures was 





de- | 


generated during 1936 than any pre- 


thar. acto me. 1097 yolkeon ctidin- 
ViOus ycal dalle ache “Wiltae Oo 


and theatres were scrambling for 
first crack at recording and repro- 
ducing apparatus to ride the gravy 
train of heavy profits for talkers of 
any kind, 

Important to the industry was the 
change of policy of. Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., in readjusting 
its exclusive recording contracts 
with major companies to allow stu- 
dios to use Radio Corp. of America 
Photophone recording equipment and 
open up the field for competition of 
the two methods. RCA quickly took 
advantage of the opportunity to in- 
troduce several advances in record- 
ing practices, with Erpi swinging 
into line. At the close of the year, 
the two sound organizations were 
trying to outdo each other in raising 
quality of sound recording and re- 
producing equipment—with the in- 


beneficiaries. 


portunity to swing its recording 
equipment into several major studios, 
took the initial step of. reducing re- 
cording royalties on pictures made 
by its licensees. It announced the 
reduced rates on Feb. 15; providing 
for royalties based on running time 
of pictures rather than computing at 
rate of $500 per reel, which had been 
Erpi royalty fee since introduction 
of sound. Erpi’s rate was only for 
the United States, with foreign fees 
extra, while RCA made the flat rate 
to cover domestic and. most of the 
world (except Canada and the so- 
called German territoriés). 


Big Saving te Majors 


| Reduction of royalty rates by RCA 
| on the new basis had Erpi meeting 
| the slash shortly after, resulting in 
saving hundreds of thousands of dol- 
| lars annually for the major com- 
panies. Computed that the new 
royalty fees were about 30% less 
than previously. . ; 

Looking over its potential: field in 
| the studios for installing its equip- 
ment, RCA then announced a new 
line of recording equipment, together 
| with a revolutionary policy. which 
permitted any studio to completely 
re-equip with latest type apparatus 
'on a deal that gave major companies 
/assurance that RCA wovid maintain 
equipment installed with new im- 
provements to the apparatus ‘as in- 
troduced. Amount of apparatus in- 








dustry and theatre patrons the chief | 


RCA, taking advantage of its op- 


stalled in any particular studio on | 
this deal was based on number of | 
pictures and total royalties guaran- | 
| teed to RCA over a period of years. | 
This offer was snapped up by 20th- | 
| Fox, Columbia and Warners, which | 


>~wereall recording. several features 
| via RCA equipment by the close cf! 
the year. 

Erpi then announced a moderniza- 
| tion program for studio sound re- 
| cording equipment, differing mate- 
rially from that offered by RCA, but 
carrying the basic principal of pro- 
viding newly improved apparatus to 
recording licensees without great ex- 
pense to the several companies and 
hooking the entire proposition to a 
plan to secure revenue from royalty 
and distribution charges. Wealthy 
competition between RCA and Erpi 
provided for immediate moderniza- 
tion of antiquated recording equip- 
ment in many studios that had not 
installed new sound apparatus during 
the several depression years: The 
vattle for business between the two 
electrics should continue to result in 
greater improvements in sound qual- 
ity in both the studio and theatre 
| ends of the industry. 

Teehnically, recording improve- 
|ments introduced by both RCA and 
| Erpi during 1936 have been impor- 
sane in raising the quality of sound. 
RCA 

cording in new equipment to studio 
licensees, in addition to its high fidel- 
ity apparatus. Erpi matched this 
with introduction of Mirrophonic 
recording and 
ratus, both the latter and ultra- 
violet achieving sharper sound tracks 
for greater increase in quality and 
standards for reproduction. 

Other decided improvements to 
bring higher quality of sound to the 
theatres is the introduction of micro- 
phones of higher standards by both 
\Erpi and RCA. Radical departure 
in sound recording on the set was 
introduced through newly-devised 
‘headphones which allow’ sound 
imixer to be stationed on the set 
| close to action rather than in a mix- 
‘ing booth off in a corner of a stage. 


Theatres Go for New Equipment 
On the theatre side, with pros-, 
|perity returning, numerous exhibi- 
tors and circuits are modernizing. 
itheir sound apparatus with latest 
type of reproducers. In many in- 
stances houses slipped through the 
\depression years without expending 
jany money outside of maintenance 
for sound projection equipment. 
,However, with greatly improved 
sound coming from the studios, the- 
atres found patrons, were becoming 
conscieus of quality of sound through 
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incorporated ultra-violet re- | 


reproducing appa- | 


_| velopment may 


comparison of two or more theatres 
they attended, and exhibitors started 
equipment replacements in large 
numbers. 

In an aggressive campaign to. se- 
cure a large share of the theatre 
re-equipping business, both Erpi and 
RCA introduced several improved 
\reproducers 1. ~4he benefit of ex- 


|hibitors. These incluaea the “tim 
|plified AC-operated sound system 


which eliminated motor generators, 
batteries, charging equipment and 
other accessories which complicated 
booth operation. Elimination of flut- 
ter, rasps and wows in theatre re- 
producers is attained through mar- 
keting of the rotary stabilizer de- 
veloped in RCA laboratories. Ampli- 
fiers also came in for major devel- 
opment, biggest improvement being 
made in new models which permit 
servicing without interrupting oper- 
ation of theatres. This is secured 
through ability to fold back the 
amplifiers for inspection without re- 
moving from behind the screen. 

The sound_ experimental labora- 
tories of Metre studios developed a 
two-way cellular horn speaker sys- 
tem in conjunction with RCA. Said 
ito be a major advance in sound for 
jthe year, it permits reproduction of 
|frequencies from 30 to 10,000 cycles 
juniformly to insure even distribu- 
‘tion of sound in a theatre. 

Bigger Splurge in °37 

Although greatest number of the- 
atre reproducing sound equipment 
was installed by RCA and Erpi dur- 
ing 1936 than any previous yéar since 
/1931, both companies look for even 
\greater modernization of sound ap- 
/paratus by theatres in 1937. All of 
jthe major circuits have started com- 
|plete re-equipment with latest type 
sound apparatus in all of their 
houses, with bulk of the installa- 
jtions to be made during the first 
|three months of 1937. 
Looking to the new year, sound 
,engineers predict even higher qual- 
|ity of sound in both recording and 
\reproducing; perfection of equip- 
ment which will permit recording 
jand reproduction of higher fre- 
/quencies than at present. Major de- 
tend towards .the 
push-pull recording system which, is 
}destined to provide purer tone qual- 
ity of sound track with greater elim- 
,ination of background noise. If and 
when studios adopt this method 
| generally, theatres will have to in- 
Stall attachments to provide for re- 





; production of push-pull recordings, | 


| but forecast of its coming is.seen in 
/present equipment being installed in 
theatres being set up so it can be 


By Jack Jungmeyer 


creased use and refined application, 
in the coming months. 

Although the color film is still in 
the entertainment laboratory stage, 
the obvious physical problems have 
been pretty well solved. Technically 
they have come a long way in 1935- 
"36. Representation of nature has 
been refined to high degree of fidel- 
ity. 

With the physica: processes pretty 
well under control, next step in de- 
velopment of colorfilms’ will ~ be 
manipulation of tints and tones in 
connection with theatrical problems 
of audience attention and emotional 
response. Tint charts and cues will 
resemble modulations of the best 
eurrent musical scores, entertain- 
ment analysis declare. In some 
scenes color will be subdued, in 
others emphasized according to dra- 
matic mood and suspense require- 


ments. Emotional coordination -in 
color will be one of major experi- 
mental problems during coming 
year. 


The color designer and art director 
will probably take precedence over 
the mere technician. More and more 
the principles of painting, rather 
than. the mere representation of the 
camera, will be applied—selectivity. 

Forerunner of this trend—and. sig- 
nificant, even though the picture 
didn’t get far at the b.o.—was ‘The 
Dancing. Pirate, RKO release of 
Pioneer’s color venture, Robert Ed- 
mund Jones, color designer on the 


picture, made in Technicolor, got 
satisfactory results on the , theory 
that color could best serve enter- 
tainment by having picture made 


entirely indoors, with painted skies 
and landscapes, as well as sets and 
properties, without the vagaries of 
weather and fluctuating light to con- 
tend with. Many of the scenes 
glowed with the richness and sym- 
phonic beauty of fine paintings, 
without striving for any arty feeling. 
Coming year will see emulation of 
this pioneer effort in several. of the 
projected color pix. 

Best synchronization of color and 
drama was effected in Selznick-In- 
ternational’s ‘Garden of Allah.’ a fine 
prismatic offering, in which the 
Selznick cameramen and Director 
Richard Boleslawski proceeded very 
much as they would have in black- 
and-white, with a minimum of 
supervision by the Technicolor staff, 
although Natalie Kalmus acted as 
color eduiser.. Yellows and duns 
and -pearly grey i.*es of the desert 
were peculiarly susceptible to the 
color camera treatment; the limpid 
skies, with gorgeous sunsets and 
night-sky effects, were outstanding, 
and fiesh hues were very seductive. 

Tinting Helps ‘Pine’ 

Close runner-up for best color 
honors of the year, and in some re- 
speets superior, was Walter Wanger’s 
production for Paramount, ‘Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine,’ started fully 
eight months ahead of ‘Allah,’ with 
the latter having advantage of con- 
siderable improvement in technical 
lore. More than any of the color of- 
ferings, ‘Lonesome Pine,’ as a drama, 
was sturdy enough to have stood on 
its own, minus the tinting. Natural 
beauty of wooded, hilly terrain was 
beautifully depicted, and except for 
few strident spots of overtinting 
didn’t distract, but rather enhanced, 
the dramatic proceedings. Atmoas- 
pheric perspective was its chief color 
charm, and countryside was far more 
extensively lensed than any previeus 
tinter. . 

Twentieth-Fox’s production. .of 
‘Ramona’ was a noteworthy color @x- 
hibit, using hues. most effectively in 
helping capture the pastoral beauty 
and mood of the Helen Hunt Jackson 
classic. In this one also the heart 
interest was in nowise disturbed by 
color, while the idyllic nature of 
the picture gave unusual scope. in 
building up the less tense intervals 
of dramatic action. Color closeups 
of Loretta Young as ‘Ramona’. have 
not been exceeded .in any color pic- 
ture. Again Mrs. Kalmus plotted 
the color chart; William V. . Skall 
wielded -the Technicolor camera. 

Color efforts of the independents 
with other processes — Magnacolor, 
Hirlicolor, Cinecolor, and several 
similar -methods—while they. have 
not been so successful, have been 





interesting in the general drive 
ahead into the chromatie field of 
entertainment embellishment. Dun- 
ningeolor and Colmancclor are 


| newly perfected methods. 

Some of most -interesting color 
| achievements have: been made Jt 
, Technieelor shorts and cartoons, the 
Walt Disneys, 


Harman-Ising eb 


readily, adapted for push-pull repro- | ethers,.where problems are s)/p)«' 


‘duction later. 


because of lesser dimension. 
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No More Wall Street Eggs 





By Mike Wear 


With virtually every picture com- 
pany showing handsome net profits 
in 1936, the year was marked by 
tremendous increases in revenues by 
both film and radio corporations. The 
firm that failed to show less than 
$2,000,000 profit was the exception 
rather than the rule in the last 12 
months. 

This growth in earning power, 
which resulted in dividend rate tilt- 
ing and many extra cash melon cut- 
tings, naturally was reflected by a 
comprehensive rise in the price of 
picture and radio stocks. Scores of 
new highs, some of them new peak 
prices for the last four or five years, 
were registered in 1936 by practically 
every issue on the list. 

The year also witnessed the resto- 
ration of several picture issues to 
favor in Wall Street. Along with 
revival of interest in Loew’s com- 
mon, long the bellwether of the 
amusement section, Paramount, Ra- 
dio common, Warner Bros., RKO and 
20th Century-Fox again assumed 
something like their old positions as 
trading favorites. This shift in atti- 
tude in the street perhaps was ac- 
centuated because the amusement 
list generally had been neglected in 
recent years. Such confidence was 
justified by buoyant earnings state- 
ments that astounded even the most 
optimistic traders, and extra divi- 
dend declarations that put them on 
equal footing with numerous other 
big industrial concerns. 

Probably a true reflection of this 
revival of interest is best shown by 
the vast increase in amusement 
stock values. The 14 stocks carried 
ht Varmery’s Amusement Group rose 
$160,728,786 in worth from their 
lows the first week of the year to 
the closing quotations on Dec. 31. 
Numerous low marks were made 
early in the year while a majority 
of the new highs were recorded in 
November. The tendency was to 
hang around these peak prices dur- 
ing most of December. 

While the net profits of many pic- 
ture and radio companies increased 
100% to 500% over 1935, the new 
federal surtax on_ undistributed 
profits was the outstanding factor in 
providing incentive for the late for- 
ward surge of stock prices. Wall 
Street was quick to cash in on the 
expected healthy disbursements 
caused by the desire of corporate of- 
ficials to duck this tax and pass un- 
distributed net earnings on to stock- 
holders, officers and employees. 


Cleaning the Slate 

Not only was 1936 marked by 
many extra dividends, but also by 
numerous initial divvy disbursements 
and the clearing up of past due divi- 
dends. Initial dividends or resump- 
tion of payments were made by 
American Seating, General Theatre 
Equipment, Pathe Film (stock dis- 
bursement on common), Radio first 
preferred, 20th Century-Fox and 
Paramount (both preferred issues). 

Passing of Universat control from 
Carl Laemmle to Standard Capital 
(J. Cheever Cowdin) and Charles R. 
Rogers marked the departure of a 
veteran in the film industry from 
the active scene. Entrance of the 
new administration, which took com- 
mand in April, added another virile 
major to the lists, with the street 
taking full cognizance of the new 
management by pushing both the 
common and preferred issues to new 
heights. 

Universal Corp. was formed as a 
holding company, with R. H. Coch- 
rane as president, and Cowdin as 
chairman of the board. Five non- 
paying theatre properties were 
Washed up, numerous — subsidiary 
companies were combined, produc- 
tion was speeded up and better prod- 
uct was marketed even in the first 
few months of the new management. 
New stock was sold and plans were 
laid for combining outstanding old 
corporate issues 
would be in 
company. 


The Kennedy Paramount report 
brought a change in the administra- 
tion at Paramount, with resultant 
economies and new vigor added un- 


dec the production guidance of 
Adolph Zukor. The strides taken 
under the Barney Balaban-Zukor 


leadership were quickly reflected in 
huge income increases, even in the 
thicd quarter. 

Submission late in the year of a 
reorganization plan for RKO revived 
hope that the sole remaining picture 
company in receivership would soon 


Cast aside this handicap under a new | 
. RKO common stock moved | * Figure represents a loss 
‘ead in anticipation of the reorg + Low price for this stock, not 


set-up. 


so that all stock | 
the name of the new | 


plan announcement, while bonds of 
the company soared above the cen- 
tury mark, when it actually was an- 
nounced. | 

RCA’s Plan 


In carrying out its financial reor- | 
ganization, as outlined in Kennedy’s 
report and plan, Radio Corp. of 
America called in its old Preference 
A stock and replaced its Radio Pre- 
ferred B with a single preferred is- 
sue bearing $3.50 annually in divi- 
dends. The company had been pay- 
ing $3.50 per year on its Class A 
preferred recently and was consider- 
ably in arrears on its $4 annual pay- 
ments for the Radio B. Under the 
recap alignment, Radio B stockhold- 
ers were reimbursed in part by is- 
suance of additional common and 
11-5 shares of new first preferred, 
the latter paying dividends when 
issued. 

In April, Pathe Film Corp. decided 
to call it a day with First Division , 
and set up a new operating company. | 
Grand National was organized with | 
about $2,000,000 original working 
capital as a result. Pathe indicated 
that it would take no active part in 
the GN management by disposing of 
about 120,000 shares of stock to Pathe 
common stockh¢.cacrs in the form of 
a stock dividend. Grand National 
stock was listed on the New York 
curb exchange, a system of film ex- 
changes set up and its first produc- 
tions released. 


Reorganization of General Theatre 
Equipment was perfected, with all old | 
stock and bonds being exchanged | 
for a new capital stock that was | 
listed on the N. Y. stock exchange 
early in the summer. Healthy in- 
come of the reorganized corporation 
prompted an original divvy declara- | 
tion of $1.10. This was followed by 
an extra payment of 90c., making $2 
paid in. cash. before the company’s | 
sole issue had been on the big board 
six months, 

Consolidated Film’s new capitaliza- | 
tion plan was approved by a majority 
of the stockholders, after a brief, 
legal tilt. New set-up would increase 
the number of preferred shares, at- 
tempt to clear up arrears on the 
preference stock and put the com- 
mon in a position to share sooner in 
earnings. Each preferred holder gets 
1% shares of new preferred while 
each common share holder received 
two-thirds of new common, Under the 
old set-up, preferred shares were ona 
$2 annual basis and confronted with 
past due dividends. By trimming the 
divvy requirements to $1 on the new | 
preference issue and wiping out | 
old arrearages, corporation officials | 
figured both the preferred and com- | 
mon stockholders would be given a 
fairer chance. | 

Return of W. Ray Johnston’s Mon- | 
ogram company under a new title | 
is assured for early 1937. Wall | 
Street financing is expected and | 
there also is the possibility that the | 
new corporation might market stock 
via the exchange. It’s a merger of, 
the Sterling Pictures Corp. with 
Mono. 


Cheap Money 


The common tendency of several 
outstanding picture and radio corpo- 
rations was to take advantage of 
cheap money markets and call in 
high interest-bearing securities, sup- | 
planting them with new ones requir- | 
ing smaller payments. Loew, RCA, 
20th-Fox, Columbia and Warner | 
Bros. either had carried out such 
switches or were laying plans for 
such changes as the year closed. 

Loew brought in its 6% sinking 
fund gold debentures, due in 1941, of 
which $8,220,000 were outstanding, 
and supplanted them with 342% 
bonds, due in 1946. 

RCA called in its 34%% Preferred 
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A stock and replaced its 4% Radio B 
preference issue with a new first pre- 
ferred paying only $3.50. 

Columbia Pictures completed its 
retirement of the old $3 preferred 
in favor of a new issue bearing $2.75 
in dividend payments. Cost of call- 
ing in the old preference stock was 
an item that cut into the company’s 
earnings in the fiscal year ending 
June 27 though it later is expected 
to bring savings. 

Warner Bros. was working on a 
plan to refund about $32,000,000 
worth of present 6% bonds in favor 


of liens bearing 442% or less. De- 
tails of this operation still were 
pending at the close of 1936. 20th | 


Century-Fox set its financial struc- | 


ture in even healthier position by 
being able to retire approximately 
$1,700,000 of 6% debentures on April 


1, date of maturity. The parent cor- | 


poration now has no bonded indebt- 


edness though several subsidiaries 
still have small bond issues outstand- 
ing. 


Keith - Albee - Orpheum’ earnings 
improved so much during the year 


| that the company began paying pre- 


ferred dividends. Several declara- 
tions brought the total amount paid 
this year to $5.25 in November. This 
total was boosted by an outright dec- 
laration of $7 on the preference issue 
in December, covering the four quar- 
1933, and making the total 
amount disbursed to 
$12.25. 


American Seating resumed divi- | 
dends with a flourish by declaring 
50c in cash and $2 extra in cash or 


stockholders 


J 936—And the Future 


Show business has no squawk against 1936. It was a pretty good year 
which grew stronger as the months advanced. Show business should feel 
that if it has an attraction in 1937 it will do business. That’s fair enough 
and all any real showman has ever asked. With more money to spend 
the public encouraged enterprise in all lines of amusements. Increased 
managerial efforts gave new talent a chance to show itself; established 
personalities gained prestige. Opportunity returned to the show world, 








| The passing year appears to have had less effect on the legitimate the- 

atre than any other branch. In New York they either click or flop in a 
| hurry, and the quality of mercy is not strained because the producer finds 
lout quick. If there has been any change at all for legit it has been the 
|road which grows more promising, although the modern version still con- 
The road of 20, and even 10, years ago is a memory. 
| Honor came to the American theatre in the presentation of the Nobel 
| award to Eugene O'Neill. 


sists of the key cities. 


Vaudeville? Vaudeville is in the night clubs and the hotels 





Among the less mentioned items of the moving picture year is that the 
| film boys forgot about whether the musical cycle was wearing itself out 
lor not. The ex,lanation is not hard—good pictures. It wasn’t always so. 
| When musical films first came in and then went out, they blamed it on 
| tidiculous, of course, because there has always been room 


| a fickle public. 
| for a good tune picture or show. Bad musical shows also die. 


| 
| When the studios started cutting loose their new product last August the 
results surprised even the optimistic. Film men knew the product was 
| good, but receipts went beyond expectations. So strong was the march 
| to the box office that it continued up to the final week of a national elec- 
|tion. It was great while it lasted, and it lasted until Thanksgiving. Then 
|} it dwindled, but so did the pictures. Still, there can no longer be any 
| doubt that business is there if the attraction is there. 








|; Another film angle of °36 is that the pictures seem to get longer and 
longer. The number of good films jeopardized by surplus footage is count- 
less, and it has about reached the point where the Coast evidently thinks 


in stock at the rate of one-tenth anything under 90 minutes is a short. The growing longevity may bring 


_of a share for cach one held. 


| about an unnecessary repercussion in the theatres, and it would be perti- 


Twentieth Century-Fox declared | nent to know what would happen if some house should adopt the slogan, 


$2 on the common, first $1 being in 
nature of a regular disburse- 


the 
ment and the second $1 in the form 


of an extra, prompted by the assur- 


ance that the company earnings 
such action. Also main- 
tained the regular $1.50 on the pre- 
ferred. 

Loew maintained its $2 rate on the 
common and paid $1.50 in cash ex- 
tras, first for 50c and the November 
declaration being $1 in cash. East- 
man Kodak held to its $5 rate and 


then declared 25c extra each quar- 


| ter. 


Pathe’s stock dividend to common 


| holders amounted to around $500,000 


on basis of price Grand National 
stock sold for after the distribution. 


When It Started 


Amusement Group followed the 
generally accepted trends for Janu- 
ary and February, but reached into 
new high ground in the two subse- 
quent months. This produced new 
peaks for the year and longer in 
April. Final portion of April and 
early May found amusements hit by 
the same sharp reaction that tum- 
bled the entire stock market. Reac- 
tion was held to be a healthy one, 
long overdue, but it swept many is- 
sues to new low points for the year. 
The fact that the stock market had 
gone forward without arly severe 
shakeouts for nearly 12 months 
made it vulnerable to such a techni- 
cal slump. 


This April-May reaction carried 
the Amusement Group and_ the 
whole radio-picture list down to new 


‘low levels for the year in the week 


ending May 4. But this week was 


| the halting point of the decline. 


Following a sidewise movement 
during much of May, the group 
righted itself and managed to re- 
cover most of the ground lost in 
April by means of a sprightly climb 
in June. A feature of the climb by 
amusements in June and July was 
that it was largely contra-seasonal 
since picture company and affiliated 
issues seldom make much headway 


| in this period annually, 


Although there was a secondary 
shakeout early in June, it was not 
severe and was followed by a slow 
but steady upwards movement for 
the remainder of the month. This 


Amus. Stocks Advance in ‘36 


Week of Closing Price Points Enhancement 
STOCK Jan. 83,1936 Dec. 31, 1936 Gain in Value 
American Seat ....... 20% 23% 3% $631,250 
Cons. Film pfd. ....... 18 17 “3 *400,000 
Paramount ...... reer es 24% 14% 23,741,250 
Columbia Pic. et. ..... 43 36 *7 *2,009,000 
Eastman Kodak ,.....156 175 19 42,767,480 
Gen. Theatre Eq. .....417 307% 13% 5,827,400 
Loew ones vencegeses GS70 66M, 14% 21,528,000 
Serre ee 9% 2% 1,389,250 | 
Radio ist pfd. .....0..t8% T8%4 10% 9,432,820 
SE eee re 8% 3% 8,054,736 | 
Technicolor ......s000. 17% 21u, 3% 2,625,000 | 
20th-Fox . beeededs - 22% BM, 13% 16,143,750 
Universal, pfd. ....... 50 101 51 918,000 
Werner BTUs. 6ccssees - 9% 17% Bl, 30,078,750 
BOGE.” GRIND disc ccceccscscscteccovesove $160,728,786 








‘Only one feature but get home early.’ Hollywood can’t go on keeping a 
nation up ‘til midnight every night. Eventually there must be pictures 
of more reasonable length, or the dropping of that second feature, because 
the squawks are growing. 





Radio has, of course, also benefited from the increased pace and, other 
than the usual channels, the main line of thought has been: where does 
radio go from here? That means television. Some expect it soon, others 
not for years. In either case it might be a hunch for show business to 
recall what happened when sound reached the screen. Once upon a time, 
and for a long time, pictures were only for the eye. Then they got rhythm. 
Radio is now only for the ear, but some day will also be for the eye. 
So what? It will still be ‘radio’ to the public and it'll have to be good to 
keep ’em home after the novelty wears off. How long did the novelty 
angle linger for sound pictures? Just about a year, after which they had 
to be something or no dice. Perhaps a slant for the aerial lads to mull 
over is how the customers are going to like looking at the same people 
on television programs once a week, twice a week, thrice a week. Suppose 
you were to see Dietrich, Gable, Astaire or Crawford once a week every 
week for 13 or 26 weeks? There’s not enough talent around to change 
casts weekly, or monthly, with sufficient merit to keep a family constantly 
at home. In other words, the theatres have little out of the ordinary to 
fear from television. It will have its place as radio has today. No more, 
no less. Say! even the eternal femme can’t keep a guy in every night, 





Success in show business has never been easy. It’s probably more diffi- 
cult today than ever before because methods heretofore only employed by 
showmen have been lifted by general commercial business. Radio has 
made soap, food and automobile manufacturers show-conscious. Even an 
abdicating king says, ‘I'll tell the world’—and does. 





The history of show business is an index of names. If you don’t believe 
that, what about K.&E., B.&K. and KDKA; Pastor, Keith, Albee, Murdock, 
Casey, Beck and Heiman; Charles Frohman, the Haymans, Shuberts, 
Cohan & Harris, Barrymore, Will Rogers, Jolson, Maude Adams, Berlin, 
IATSE, and Mary Pickford; Marcus Loew, Adolph Zukor and William 
Morris; Garbo, Chaplin, Bowes, D. W. Griffith, Will Hays and swing; 
Hollywood a village, Hollywood a film capital, Hollywood a problem; 
N.V.A., A.E.A., BBD&O and the Archbishop of Canterbury; CBS, NBC, 
Cantor, the Castles, 77B and Mickey Mouse. Names—always names. Like- 


wise the future, whatever It holds for this business, will be a record of 
individual accomplishment. 





For itself Variety has little to say that might be of interest. After 31 
years it hasn't forgotten what the sheriff looks like. Anyway, he is prob- 
ably just down the block keeping an eye on the joint. 





—— 


| 
July drive gained momentum in | announcement of the company’s re- 
September and October, carrying organization plan and approval of it 
through to a climax and peaks for| when made public. Paramount- 
the year in November. This uptrend | Broadway 3s sported an appreciation 
tended to taper off late in November | from 55 to 73. 
, and in the final month of the year. | 











It was during the October-Novem- |, 


| ber climb, that Paramount's three | 

| issues, particularly the first pre-| » 

\ferred; Twentieth Century-Fox | RI Y 

| stocks, General Theatre Equipment, 

| Loew, RKO, Warner Bros. and many || Trade Mark Registered 
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| The net advance by the Amuse- 


| ment Group was practically a dupli- enw 
| cation of the gains scored the pre- | SUBSCRIPTION 

ceding year. Showing was rated all/'| annual $6 evatore 
the more remarkable because the 
amusements had to contend with two 
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A Good Print Is the Ultimate 


~ Ina Films Merchandising; Here 's 
What Happens in Between 


By Roy 


The printing of a film is far from 
being of least importance in the mo- 
tion picture business, It 
important, in its way, as the polish- 


ing which makes a nice, big red 
apple an inviting sales prospect. 
From the faulty raw material, 


crude production methods and poor 


printing of an earlier day, scientists 
' of the screen have made amazing | 


progress in the development of film. 
The best stories could be purchased, 
the fanciest prices paid, topnotch di- 
rectors and other talent hired, but 
if the film that came out of cameras 
did not receive the best in transit .to 
projection booths, they would prob- 
ably sell no better than that un- 
#lossed apple. There was a time, not 
so far back, when audiences would 
stomp and whistle themselves into 
gentle hysteria when the screen 


went blank, bad scratches began to} 


show or other defects interfered with 
the illusions in which they dwelt. 
Seldom did audiences appreciate the 
fact that much was still to be learned 
in the art of preparing the film dish 
for those who paid to partake of it. 


It is probably human, as veteran 
film gentlemen will point .out, that 
yesteryear’s film fans would accept 
almost anything in the way of story, 
acting or direction, ludicrous as it 
all might seem now, but always ex- 
pected the perfection in film stock 
and ‘printing that was to come later. 


Good Print, Good Will 
Many producers today are just as 
concerned with their printing as 
they are with the producing, which 
gives them a negative. Prints must 
go out in good condition and play 
everywhere, down into the farthest 


‘ subsequent runs, in the best pos- 


sible condition. If either prints or 
projection is faulty, harm is not only 
done the producer and distributor of 
the picture but the theatre as well. 

Assurance that every picture, from 
Grade A to the No. 2 features on the 
Jowliest of duals, be. in proper 
screening shape is of singular impor- 
tance for many reasons. The good 
will of accounts would not be long 
maintained if poor copies of product 
they have bought arrives in unsatis- 
factory condition. One account is 
just as entitled to get a good print as 
another. In addition, within the last 
few years, the practice of playing 
film on percentage has superseded 
fiat rentals in the majority of cases. 
When a producer permits a defective 
or badly worn print to go out on 
such a date, he is beginning to carve 


‘up his own throat along with that 


of the exhibitor. To be considered 
by the film man of wisdom, also, 
is the fact that audiences who have 
poor prints forced upon them may 
be audiences who will eventually 
become lost to pictures. For this 
reason, it is equally as important to 
theatre operators as to distributors 
to see that the best possible display 
of film merchandise is provided. 
The cost of printing is not what 
it used to be, but this portion of the 
overhead to be applied ggainst every 
single picture made is not one of 
pennies by any means. While the 
number of prints varies according to 
the market potentialities of pictures, 
the bill on printing seldom runs less 
than 10% of the negative cost. The 
result is that millions yearly go into 
printing, counting the raw film, 
necessary replacements, etc. 


250 Copies the Average 

Prints ordered for features differ, 
according to companies and ac- 
counts, but the average runs around 
250 prints on each release in the do- 
mestic market. For the foreign coun- 
tries the situation is entirely differ- 
ent, not only because of the fact that 
certain pictures are more acceptable 
away from the United States than 
others, out also because of the vari- 
ous quotas which are faced. 

In many countries abroad duties 
which are levied against film make 
it practical business judgment to 
ship negatives over for printing lo- 
cally. As in the domestic market, 
the quality of product, together with 
the sales possibilities, determines 
the number of prints to be made. 
England may be taken as an exam- 
ple. A total of only 35 prints may 
be made on one picture for the Brit- 
ish market while 60 will be turned 
out on another. 

On the hit pictures in this country 
300 or more prints are ordinarily 
needed in order to service accounts 


is just as} 


Chartier 


, properly, while on the smaller pic- 
|tures 180 or fewer prints will meet 
requirements. Although much more 
|expensive than  black-and-whites, 
|more than 300 prints were ordered 
recently on a color picture which 
sold well. 


Both here and abroad it is not un- 
usual for a print to stand up for as 
| many as 180 runnings. This number 
| of screenings is about the maximum, 
| the average being from 90 to a high 
of 180 or slightly beyond, depending 
on what luck a picture has in ship- 
ping, handling and projection. 

Among other things which in late 
years has marked notable advance- 
ment in printing and effected savings 
has been processing of various kinds 
| to prolong the life of film. When 
|a picture comes out of the laboratory 
it is known as a ‘green print.’ It 
has to become hardened and, as the 
technicians call it, ‘weathered,’ be- 
fore it can be expected to give rea- 
sonably good wear. 


Casehardening the Celluloid 

Until recently, if the ‘green print’ 
was not carefully projected and han- 
dled, its- performing ability would 
be decreased just the same as a new 
automobile is damagec if not broken 
in at low speed. In only the last few 
years various processings have been 
perfected or discovered, some of it 





accidentally, for the protection of 
the fresh, or green prints. This 
processing, it is estimated, has 


lengthened the life of film 50%. 

Some companies use a processing 
fluid which was first discovered by 
Paramount. It had been invented 
entirely for another purpose, cutside 
of show business. Metro employs a 
waxing system that was invented in 
Ohio, while 20th Century-Fox uses 
a gas process. Twentieth-Fox places 
its prints in vaults and turns on the 
gas, hardening them properly. 

The processing or gassing treat- 
ment, of film ha: saved distributors 
much reprinting. Where a major 
company would be compelled to turn 
out 1,500,000 feet of replacement 
prints yearly, the average now runs 
only around 200,000 feet. 

The average print stands producers 
$140 each, length of pictures natural- 
lx determining the varying costs. 
Over a year, printing on the 50-min- 
ute pictures as well as those which 
run nearer two hours, will average 
from $35,000 to around $50,000 per 
feature. For the foreign market a 
slightly lower average is struck, run- 
ning from a low of around $30,000 
to a high of approximately $45,000 a 
picture. 

Color pictures are three times as 
costly to print. It is also difficult to 
get printing orders through on short 
notice due to limited capacity of 
laboratories on this type of work. 
No two prints, when in color, are 
exactly alike, either. Color prints 
wear well and are as tough as the 
black-and-white, however; but the 
scratches, when occurring, are more 
noticeable. 

Shorts and Newsreels 

The distributors of shorts print 
from 100 to 150 on an average, but 
now and then the number will run 
considerably over 150 on _ subjects 

hich are in great national demand. 
Newsreel issues run from 450 to 500 
prints, but there are no replacements 
to be anticipated on newsreel prod- 
uc.-since news, a& one film ...an puts 
it, wears out quicker than film. 

Adoption of 2,000-foot reels may 
mean savings in other directions, but 
so far as printing is concerned, in- 
troduction of the larger spools has 
made little if any material differ- 
ence. ' 

The cost of pfinting film was at 
one time very high. Before the war 
printing was runni ; 314c. a foot, 
the raw stock being 2%4c. per foot. 
During the war the prices began 
coming down until today the print- 
ing cost is 154c. per foot. 

When the price of printing was 
higher, projection was poorer and 
replacements more frequent. The 
distributor, only a few years back, 
could not control booths through 
which his pictures were projected 
any more than the ammunition 
maker, seeking to turn out the best 
shells, could be assured that the 
rifies of hunters were in shooting 


























| 
PETE SMITH | 
Wishes the VARIETY Muges plenty | 
of joy on their 3ist anniversary. | 
And ‘if you mugegs are around on| 
your 50th I'll make a short of you, 
no kiddin’. So go into training and 
don’t spoil your figures.’ 








order for best results. Producers, in 
other words, were at the mercy of 
the implements through which their 
product was merchandised. 





Today a theatre is virtually com- 
pelled to keep projection equipment 
in order. If an exhibitor is respon- 
sible for scratching or otherwise 
damaging a print through negligence, 
he has to pay for it. In penalizing | 
the exhibitor for damaged film, the | 
distributor is not only protecting 
himself against the chance of defect- 
iv. equipment or negligence, but he, 
also, is protecting other accounts. 


In a business as competitive as 
theatre operation it wouldn't be un- 
usual for one exhibitor to intention- 
ally impair the condition of a print 
before it leaves him to go to another 
exhibitor playing pictures behind 
him. While the distributors keep a 
close check on theatres to see that | 





prints are not damaged, the exhibit- | 
ors themselves often act as police- 
men. If an account gets a print that 
isn’t in condition, he usually notifies 
the exchange. While entering his 
complaint, at the same time he’s tip- 
ping the distributor that the last | 
fellow who played that print may | 
have done it no good. The various | 


operate on damaged prints, and 
where it is believed an offender has 
been located, he is closely watched. 
Everything possible is done to locate 
injury to prints to reduce replace- 
ment and other necessities. 








Newsreels and 


World Affairs 





It has been a hectic and interest- 
ing year for the newsreels, one that 
should have enhanced the box office 
importance of this popular support- 
ing item of all picture shows. 

Foreign wars, including the Italian- 
Ethiopian conflict and the Spanish 
revolt, together with the tensity of 
the European and Far Eastern situa- 
tions, gave the newsreels much of 
international import to be concerned 


about. And, of course, King Ed- 
ward VIII, Mrs. Simpson, the abdi- 


cation and the ascension of the Duke 


of York focused world attention on 
news shots from the London and 
Riviera scenes, 

This year’s political campaigns, led 
by the presidential contest, but in 
various states also including local 
candidacies for public office, were 
factors of the greatest importance in 
whipping up interest in the news- 
reel. The intensity of feeling in con- 
nection with the struggle for a 
White House lease for four years, 
with many candidates and disturbing 
elements to consider, placed the film 
news manufacturers in a_ ticklish 
spot at the beginning and as time 
went on toward election day, it was 
evident the public watched closely 
how the various newsreels handled 
their material. Public reaction infiu- 
enced Hearst Metrotone News to 
change its tag and drop the Hearst 
billing entirely, although sporadical- 
ly some of the hissing may yet be 
heard, 

When the Hearst reel became 
‘News of the Day’ it was assumed 
that the publisher had gone from 
the newsreel picture, but Hearst 
forces continue to dictate its policies. 
Metro, the distributor, may have 
suggested the change, since in many 
of Loew’s own theatres audiences 
had audibly indicated their attitude. 

In considering newsreels and the 
service they render their accounts, 


| Pathe, while it may not have the or- 


ganization some of its competitors do, 
accomplishes a lot at times in the 
way in which it editorially ap- 
proaches matters of moment. A 
pioneer in this type of news treat- 
ment, its use of maps and diagrams 
has been emulated to a great extent 
by others. The vogue that Pathe set 


ave | is not such a distant relative, either, 
distributors and chain operators co- | 


to the breed of news summarization 
which characterizes the monthly 
“March of Time.’ ‘Time,’ now in its 
second year, enjoys a representative 
number of accounts, 

What soprincipally 
‘March of Time’ is 


distinguishes 





its outspoken- 


Hollywood’s Radio Gold Rush 





By JACK HELLMAN 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. | 

To Hollywood’s actors the twelve- | 
month just passed goes down in the | 
archives as the year of the gold dust | 
storm. Midas touch for them was 
provided, not by the sprocket fac- | 
tories, but by a young upstart called 
radio, some 15 years their junior. 

Largesse was shared by a mere 
handful of some 200 first string per- 
formers. Considering that there are 
around 5,000 film players earning a 
livelihood (more or less) in the stu- 
dios, the numerical reference of a 
‘handful’ is not too far amiss. Boys 
and girls that had—got. 

Before radio calls it a season next 
April $1,000,000 or better will have 
found its way into strong boxes of | 
celluloid workers. For radio the 
names of Clark Gable, Claudette Col- 
bert, Robert Taylor, Carole Lombard, 
Joan Crawford and a few score more 
of that envied ilk have the same > 
magic ring that sends the turnstiles | 
whirling at picture emporiums. 

$7,500 for Biggies 

Although pretty generally denied 
by the agency chaps, as high as $7,- 
500 a shot has been paid these 
princes of make-believe. A mean 
average would put the figure in the 
neighborhood of $1,500. Names that 
fall far down in the screen billings | 
have nevertheless commanded as high 
as $2,000 a crack. Didn't someone | 
say that competition is the life of | 
trade? | 

I* is conservatively put that the | 
price of talent more than doubled | 
this past year over the preceding | 
one. For a time the J. Walter | 
Thompson crowd had a corner on | 
top talent for their Kraft Music Hall, 
Lux Theatre of the Air and Shell! 
Chateau. This was due to the ef-| 
forts of one man, Danny Danker. 


| strong brought Bill 


how to deal and the stars respected 
him. For years he has been a figure 
in Hollywood due to his testimonial 
campaigns for Lux soap—those mag 
and newspaper spreads that flood the 
country, 


The Greeley Trail 
Then started the big parade over 
the Greeley trail. Young & Rubi- 


cam staked a claim and put two 
major broadcasts in work—Fred 


| Astaire-Packard and Jack Benny- 


Jello. William Esty brought on its 
Camel Caravan. F. Wallis Arm- 
Bacher to the 
Pacific slope and soon after Holly- 


wood Hotel moved into competition 


with the leaders. Amos ’n’ Andy 
took a crack at the balmy sector, 


_and from latest reports they liked 
|it so well they’re settling here per- 
/manently. Latest converts are Ruth- 


rauff & Ryan and Benton & Bowles. 
It didn’t take the film toppers, or 


| rather, their agents, long to discover 
|, what was happening. Perforce, they 
sat back and awaited the best offers. 
| Agency talent buyer: 


who shouted 
in exasperation, ‘Why, you’re crazy!’ 
were met with a rejoinder, ‘I can get 
it with so-and-so. And he wasn’t 
kidding. He could. And did! 

That put the agencies in the middle 
and at this writing they haven't 
moved an inch one way or the other. 


Reed’s Crosby Chore 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
J. Theodore Reed, Paramount di- 
rector, has been pegged to meg the 
next Bing Crosby starrer, ‘Double or 
Nothing.’ 
Reed leaves this week for Paris 








He was personally acquainted, knew to get atmosphere shots. 





ness, its fearlessness, its production 
qualities and its desire to remain ime 
partial, yet painting as accurate a 
picture as it can of the current topics 
selected for coverage. The produced 
newsreel is gotten out once monthly 
by the publishers of Time magazine, 

From time to time during the 
year just ended there has been 
talk about the organization of an 
‘Associated Press’ of the newsreels 
for common coverage of big events, 
but it’s been put on ice again. 

The Spielers 


One of Hearst’s most vigorous po- 
litical writers, Edwin C. Hill, was the 
commentator of the publisher’s news- 
reel until it changed over to News of 
the Day. He was suceeeded in No- 
vember by Jean Paul King, NBC 
radio announcer. Hill had gone onto 
the HM sound track at a time nearly 
two years ago when the reels were 
looking for added box office through 
enlistment of names such as Hill and 
Lowell Thomas, latter Fox’s com- 
mentator. Universal was first with a 
spieler, Graham MacNamee, now a 
veteran. Other personalities for 
newsreel buildup include the sports 
commentator, Clem McCarthy, who 
does his chores for Pathe. Fox has a 
comedian in the person of Lew Lehr, 
dialectician, who is now a feature of 
every issue of this reel. He recently 
started staging material for laugh 
purposes. 

Newsreels are devoting more foot- 
age tc football, baseball, racing, 
aquatics, etc. During the past pig- 
skin season the reels ran over each 
other in covering various grid strug- 
gles and, while not all of the footage 
exposed could be shown by theatres, 
there was a marked tendency to ale 
low as much room for it as possible. 
What helps enhance the interest in 
filming football is the improvement 
in the shooting of them. Apparently 
receiving better cooperation than in 
the past, cameramen are also filming 
horse races in a greatly improved 
manner and with more exciting ree 
sults. Baseball is perhaps the harde 
est of all to film, because it’s difficult 
for the camera to follow the ball. 

Olympic games in Germany proe- 
vided box office fare of outstanding 
importance for newsreels. All reels 
fought to score a scoop on the Olym- 
pics. Paramount and Pathe ran a 
neck-and-neck race, getting first pic- 
tures into the Embassy, N. Y., 10 
minutes apart. All of the reels being 
avid for scoops on the Spanish re- 
volt, Par emerged the winner by a 
narrow margin through shipping 
films of shots obtained both via boat 
and airship, while others chanced 
only one means of transportation. 

Spanish assignment for the reels 
has been as difficult in most respects 
as filming developments in the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict, from which they 
eventually withdrew because of 
costs. Some cameramen have gotten 
into trouble in Spain. The body- 
guards of one were shot and he was 
tossed into jail. 


And No Assassinations 


In addition to war stuff, the Olym- 
pics and the political campaigns, the 
reels had nothing of great impor- 
tance to cover during the year with 
the exception of the eastern floods 
and the western drought. There were 
no Hauptmann cases, as in the prior 
year, nor any outstanding assassina- 
tions, such as Huey Long’s and King 
Alexander's. Biggest death of the 
year was that of King George. Big- 
gest political death—Alf Landon. 
Biggest monarchial demise—King 
Edward VIII. 

The Mary Astor trial in Los An- 
geles was something that the reels 
didn’t want. The Mrs. Simpson-King 
Edward gossip has been touched 
upon from the beginning, but no one 
had beea able to get much for film 
from that. 

One of the pet peeves of the year 
was the attitude of airline com- 
panies toward the lads who gather 
news for screening. Complaint is 
that although the picture companies 
have done much to make the public 
flying conscious, when it comes to 
crackups, newspaper men are given 
an edge on coverage. 

In July of last year the news cam- 
eramen obtained a two-year contract 
at $100 for a 40-hour week. Consid- 
ering the nature of their work, the 
dangers involved and the difficulty 
of getting a camera record, they are 
probably worth all of that. 





LASKY’S NEXT FOR NINO 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Jesse Lasky is having a screen- 
piay developed around the title, 


‘Song of India,’ for a Nino Martini 
starrer. 

Will be released through RKO on 
Lasky’s producing arrangement. 
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The story of Adolph Zukor’s achievements is really a story of Amer- 
ican opportunity. In no other country on earth is it probable that a 
young immigrant boy, stranger to the language and customs of a 
new land, could rise so high and accomplish so much in the brief 
span of two score years. Industry is acclaiming him today because 
he has discharged his debt to America. His contributions have been 
significant and worthy. 

‘It is proper and fitting that Paramount should observe Zukor’s 
service to that company in the nature of a personal tribute to the 
man who has done most for the organization. And it is an occasion 
for sincere rejoicing that the celebration should happen at the mo- 
ment when Paramount; having survived the storms of depression, is 
emerging to reoccupy its position among the leading companies in 


the film industry. 
Before Paramount was 

millions of people. 

in New York. 


the company. All else 


‘We shall wait and see.’ 


built crashed under 


studios. He, more than any 


returned to Paramount. 
It is a good omen. 





organized Zukor envisioned 
motion picture as a potent art medium within the price range of 
Fire one day gutted the old Famous Players studio 
In a cast-iron safe which had tumbled with the mass 
of charred ruins were four completed films, the entire investment of 
had been lost. 
safe could be retrieved—two days of anxiety and fear. 
The films were recovered, 

Zukor always has had faith in the ultimate rightness of things, 
patience to await the solution, and courage in the face of adversity. 
Few men of large commercial interests, of whatever kind, can match 
the Zukor triumph of the past few years. 
acter which inspired the stranger boy to gaze high and travel far 
are the same qualities which fortified Zukor when the institution he 
the blows of world-wide economic 
Again he said, ‘We shall wait and see.’ 

The reason the film industry is making so much of Zukor today is 
because he has made so much of the industry. 
very best efforts from the creative forces of his own and competitive 
other 
fected the present methods of distributing films which in turn has 
given impeius and security to theatre investments. 

Zukor started in business with one picture which he presented in 
a theatre he rented for that purpose. 
ence of exhibiting his productions simultaneously in thousands of the- 
atres situated throughout the world. 

Withal, he is very much the same Adolph Zukor who brought to- 
gether into one Paramount organization 25 years ago a widely scat- 
tered group of independent companies. 
aimed and the plans he laid were high enough and big enough to 
unite divergent interests into a unified effort. 
grew big, it fought its way to the top. The fighting spirit lately has 


the feature 


Two days passed before the 
Zukor said, 
unharmed. 


Those attributes of char- 


upheaval. 


He has inspired the 


individual, conceived and per- 


He since has lived the experi- 


The ideals for which he 


Paramount not only 


. 








G-B SITUATION 
REMAINS AS IS 


Financial observers are skeptical 
over the possibilities of success of 
any new Ostrer maneuver to settle 
the Gaumont-British dilemma caused 
by the Ostrer-Maxwell coalition. 


Observations are that the new 
Ostrer offer contains nothing which 
may be described as a feasible solu- 
tion of the situation. 


It would seem that the Ostrers 
are unwilling. to return to England 
until every possible means to settle 
the situation shall have been ex- 
hausted, but apparently the Ostrers 
have not submitted any proposition 
which may be acceptable to 20th 
Century-Fox or Loew's. According 
to all indications, the Ostrers’ new 
proposition is not any different than 
some of the other possibilities which 





.they have submitted previously. 





Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Joe Schenck is still pessimistic 
about the Ostrer matter. Says he'll 
not go east until the G-B situation 
begins to shape up more concretely 
than heretofore. 


Allow $954,655 Out of 
$10,582,250 RKO Claims 


A total of $954,655 was allowed on 











Claims aggregating $10,582,250 against 


RKO in the latest order signed 


Thursday (31) by Federal Judge 
William Bondy. These do not in- 
clude previous settlements. The order 
covered 27 individual claims and 
was oked on the recommendation of 
Thomas D. Thatcher, special master 
in bankruptcy for RKO. Among the 
claims adjusted were: 

The Hoblitzelle Corp., on theatre 


leases in Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston, Tex.. totaling $7,424,354, al- 
lowed, $420,000; Broadway & 47th 
Street Corp., claim, $2,162,500, al- 





Condor’s Utility B. R. 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

David A. Brown, New York and 
Detroit utility man, is taking a fling 
at pictures and becomes a member 
of the board of the newly organized 
Condor Pictures. 

Company was_ incorporated in 
Delaware for $2,000,000. 


SERLIN RESIGNS PAR, 
‘A. & M.’ REASSIGNED 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Oscar Serlin, who came here re- 
cently from Paramount’s New York 
office to produce ‘Artists and Models’ 
for the company, has resigned. Ser- 
lin had differences on production 
matters with one of the top studio 
heads, which brought about his quit- 
ting. 

William LeBaron will assign the 
picture to another producer when he 
returns this week from La Quinta, 
where he has been recovering from 
flu. 














Equity’s Screen Guild 


Charges Vs. Geo. Brent 





Charges have been preferred at 
Equity against George Brent because 
of his refusal to join the Screen 
Actors’ Guild, which is a require- 
ment for all Equityites on the Coast. 

Brent was not included in the 
original group of 24 holdouts who 
were suspended from Equity mem- 
bership for similar cause, because of 
correspondence between him and the 
actors’ association in reference to the 
Guild matter. 


Brent has four weeks in which to 
give cause or comply. He will then 
be subject to suspension and possi- 
ble fine. 





Laemmle’s 70th Year 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Carl Laemmle celebrates his 70th 


lowed, $337,500; Fort Worth Proper- birthday Jan. 17. 


ties Corp., claim, $450,000, allowed, 
$17.595; George B. B. Lamb, services, 


$14,500 allowed: Criterion Advertis- | 


ing 


‘ Co., $4,903 allowed, and Cora 
Gregg, $160,000 allowed. Among those 


He'll gather his own cronies at his 
new Benedict Canyon home for the 


} occasion. 


disallowed were the claims of the | 
.. F. Proctor Holding Corp., for 
$50,000: Gordon Burnett, $200.000 and 
Mudd & Mooney, for $115,832. 
Thirteen other claims had been 
previously settled. The total aggre- 


yale 


amount of claims against RKO 
unts to about $35,000,000. 


i 


GOLDSTEIN TO STUDIO 
Hollywood, Jan. 3 


Republic is moving E. H. Goldstein, 
v. p. from: New York, ‘to the studio 
as general manager. 


Jack Fier has 


———————— —— 


Why Industry Honors Zukor 








j 


been placed in charge | 
| of serials and outdoors. 
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Bill Goetz 2 20th-Fox VP. 


Twentieth Century-Fox board has 
elected William Goetz a v. p. of the 
company. 

Goetz, one of the youngest studio 
executives in the industry, has been 
associated with Joe Schenck and | 
Darryl Zanuck since the formation | 
of the original 20th Century Pictures 
Corp. and, on merger with Fox Film, | 
became executive assistant to both | 
at the studio, 








ZUKOR SILVER 
JUBILEE ALL 
SET TO C0 





ie | 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. | 

The final arrangements for the | 
Paramount Silver Jubilee dinner for | 
Adolph Zukor Thursday (7) at the | 
studio have all been completed. 

Invitations for the dinner party, 
commemorating Zukor’s 25 years in | 
the piciure biz, have been extended | 
to. players, directors, execs, home 
office heads, theatre partners and 
exhibs. Later in the evening there 
will be entertainment and dancing 
on a sound stage for several hun- 
dred additional guests. 

Those tentatively lined up for a 
coast-to-coast radio hookup are C. B. 
De Mille, Jack Benny, Ben Blue, 
Bob Burns, Charles Butterworth, 
Bing Crosby, Johnny Downs, Dor- 
othy Lamour, Carole Lombard, Fred 
MacMurray, Martha Raye, Shirley 
Ross, Gladys Swarthout and Eleanore 
Whitney. 

Featured musical spot will be 
filled by Leopold Stokowski. Group 
of 100 musicians and a chorus of 50 
will be directed by Boris Morros, 
studio musical director. 

Approximately 50 New York execs, 
theatre partners and eastern exhibs 
are en route here for the ceremonial, 
which will be followed by a two- 
day production gabfest. 





Stanton L. Grifis, chairman of the 
executive board of Paramount, de- 
cided at the last minute to attend the 
Adolph Zukor anniversary dinner 
tomorrow (Thursday). He left with 
others from the home office today 
(Sunday). 

Griffis had planned to remain east, 
and was to have been the sole exec 
in the h.o. in the absence of all 
others. 





Chas. Morrison Joins 
S-I as Talent Booner 





Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Charles Morrison joined Selznick- 
International, Inc., yesterday (Mon- 
day) as talent scout. 

Morrison, formerly in the theatri- 
cal agency business here and in New 
York, plans to spend a large part of 
his time in the east in connection 


U.S. Production of Class Pix 
In England Pst Quota Answer 











with his new job. 


Success Stery—Almost 





One of the office boys sta- 
tioned at the 12th floor of the 
Paramount building, N. Y., re- 
cently became imbued with the 
spirit which prevails through- 


out the organization which is 
now celebrating the Adolph 


Zukor 25th anniversary. With 
time on his hands between buz- 
zers, he discovered upon close 
examination that the Paramount 
trade-mark, which pictures the 
volcano and encircling stars, 
contained exactly 24 stars. Why 
not add one more star, a big 
one, as a tribute to Zukor’s 
Silver Jubilee? The idea took 
wings, first through the pub- 
licity department, then to the 
sales division. It swept trium- 
phantly into the accounting de- 
partment and executives offices. 
The name of the office boy who 
originated the plan was on hun- 
dreds of lips. Then the idea 
reached the legal department, 
whose opinion was asked as to 
how soon the modification could 
be made. In due course came a 
written opinion that the change 
would require about two years’ 
time and an expense of about 
$16,000 to meet the registration 
requirements of nearly every 
country on earth where the 
Paramount trade-mark has been 
protected by registration since 
1915. 

The office boy is back on the 
buzzer bench, a far-away look 
in his eyes. 











L. B. MAYER EAST ON 
VACASH, GB, POWWOWS 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Louis B. Mayer shoved off Friday 
(1) for three weeks in New York. 

He may go to Florida with Nicho- 
las M. Schenck for a sunning before 
returning to the studio. 

Among the things Mayer and Nick 
Schenck will huddle on is the gen- 
eral studio picture. Also Norma 
Shearer’s professional future. Still 
undecided whether Irving Thalberg’s 
widow should extend her convales- 
cence until late spring or whether 
her general condition would be 
helped by rushing back into making 
a picture shortly, 








Schuster’s ‘Mannequin’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Harold Schuster is London-bound 
to direct ‘Mannequin’ for Robert 
Kane. Deal is on for Joel McCrea 
to take the male lead opposite An- 
nabella, French actress. 

Twentieth-Fox releases the picture 
in this country. 
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BORIS MORROS 


Director of Music 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


,nounced an ambitious production 


Century-Fox has the nucleus of a 
first quality British program in Bob 


‘through its 
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By JOSHUA LOWE 

London, Dec. 25. 
While the industry here has beer 
running round in circles trying to 
fizure out in what direction the new 
quota proposals lead, the answer is 
staring them in the face the whole 

time. 
That 
plainly 


answer appears to. exist 


in the decision of Metro to 


launch its own productions here at 
the beginning of 1937. Company is 
soing to make pictures which, in 
every respect, will level up to its 
Culver City product, aiming at the 
some world distribution. 

Keen insiders see in this the be- 
«inning of a new era for British pro- 
duction. Home studios will be, it is 
figured, immensely stimulated by 
heving alongside them a strong out- 
side production set-up. It will solve 
a dual problem, because it will en- 
sure that the best pictures retain 
their international outlook while, at 
the same time, satisfying the local 
quota requirements. 

It will put at the disposal of Brit- 
ish films some producers, directors 
and stars whose names are a gilt- 
edged security at the box office, and 
it will materially help toward bring- 
ing Hollywood and London so close 
productionally that it will be virtual- 
ly impossible to distinguish the origin 
of pictures. 





No Stinting 


Statements and news items which 
have emerged from Metro over here 
indicate: that the company is*not go- 
ing to work in any niggardly fashion. 
It has made a good beginning by 

| capturing Michael Balcon, who, per- 
| haps with the exception of Korda, 
'is the outstanding producer in the 
British ranks. It is taking its time 
about deciding which studio will 
give it the best possible facilities, and 
| otherwise testing the scheme at 
_every step. 
| Whether other American produc- 
ers will be emboldened to follow this 
example and so fulfill the spirit of 
the. Films Act, which is intended to 
boost British films, remains to be 
seen. Warner Brothers, of course, is 
already doing a pretty good job 
here. Its small, but workmanlike, 
plant at Teddington is turning out a 
run of useful entertainment, and it 
is already putting into operation a 
scheme which will bring some of the 
_ best-known stars on its roster to this 
| country. 
| United Artists is, naturally, a law 
|unto itself because something like 
| 50% of its full program comes from 
Korda and other British units, as a 
'matter of course. Columbia haf an- 


schedule at Paul Soskin’s Amalga- 
mated Studio at Elstree and 20th 


Kane’s New World unit. Universal, 
consolidation with 
Charles Woolf’s General Films Dis- 
tributors, is also reckoned for in the 
Pinewood production schedules, with 
which it is aligned. 

Only Radio and Paramount are un- 
provided for at the moment, but it is 
assumed that, for reasons of personal 
expediency, they wil! not be able to 
stand out against the quality British 
programs it is anticipated the major 
distributors will shortly have avail- 
able on their quota lists. 

It is seen, therefore, that, by its 


own initiative, Hollywood has made ~ 
the most concrete step toward elim-. 
the problem which has 


inating 
proved the monkey-wrench in the 
works of the quota system—the Brit- 
ish quickie made on a shoestring 
purely to meet the letter of the law, 


Hays’ White House Call, 
Thence to Zukor Dinner 








Will H. Hays, president of the Mo- 
‘ion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., and Mrs. 
Hay ttended the President's diplo- 


matic reception at the White House 
Saturday (2). He also visited with 
Fluvis Suvich, Italian ambassador, 


through whom a message of appre- 
ciation was sent to the Italian gov- 
ernment for its recent modification 
of film import regulations more fae 
vorable to American distributors. 
On Sunday (3), Hays left for the 
Coast to attend the Zukor dinner. 
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Screen Guilds 


By Bill Swigart 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 


Activities within the Screen Guilds | 
during the past year have registered | 


a new 
groups seeking the 
leciive bargaining. 

Most outstanding event of the year 
for the organized groups was 
folding up of the Screen 
Guild of California and the forma- 
tion of the new Screen Playwrighis, 
Inc., which still struggline to 
effect a working agreement with the 
producers after six months of kick- 
ing the ball from one to another in 
an efiort to come to some kind of a 
settlement. 

Downfall of the SWG, with mem- 
bership of 600, was attributed to the 
haste and manner in which its le2ad- 
ers tried to effect recognition bv 
amalgamating with the Authors’ 
League of America and the Drama- 
tists’ Guild, and eventually with the 
Newspaper Guild. This would give 


right for 


is 


the Hollywood scribes a solid front | 


for writers of all branches and. in 
the Icaders’ opinion, place the Holly- 
wood writers in yosition to draw 
uy» their own ticket. The picture 
was a beautiful one at the time, but 
after several hectic meetings a con- 
scrvative group stepped in and snlit 
the ranks. This group declared it 
would not subject itself to the au- 
tonomy of outside organizations such 
the Authors’ League and the 
Dramatists’ Guild. 
Top Line Writers 

The conservatives included the bulk 
of the topflight screen writers, and 
with the promise of the producers 
that they would listen and work 
with them in drawing up a suitable 
working code, the Screen Play- 
wrights, Inc., was formed and has, 
since been working on the forma- 
_tion of an agreement that will be 
acceptable to both writers and pro- 
ducers. This is expected to come 
io a head any day now, and by the 
first of the year may see the code 
in effect. Whatever that code may 
be will ultimately scrap the present 
Writer-Producer agreement now in 
effect and operated through the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. 


If such happens, then the Screen 
Actors’ Guild will be in a position 


ao 
ao 


to demand that the Actors’ Standard | 


Contract, now in effect and operated 
through the Academy, be scrapped 
also, and give the actor group 
the same treatment as shown the 
writers. 


The Screen Playwrights have a 
very limited membership of ‘7. 
They plan to keep the organization 
confined to recognized screen play- 
wrights. Eligibility to membership 
requires an active member must 
have at least two screen credits dur- 
ing the year and be under contract 
to a major studio. To become an 
associate member one must be a 
recognized screen writer and have 
at least one credit during the cur- 
rent year. A membership committee 
of 12 has been appointed to pass on 
applications. Two votes from this 
committee would be sufficient to 
disqualify the applicant. This is pri- 
marily designed to keep the tran- 
sient writer out of the fold until 
he can establish himself as a quali- 
fied and recognized screen writer. 


Seek Protection 


Leaders of the new writer group 
declare they have no particular 
grievance against present working 
conditions, but in order to continue 
the present setup they are attempt- 
ing to arrive upon a code of ethics 
that will protect their interests in 
the future and give them regogni- 
tion and provide an equitable arbi- 
tration machinery for any future 
disputes that might come up between 
the writer and producer. 


high among the organized | 
col- | 


the | 
Writers’ | 





The Screen Actors’ Guiid, profit- | 
ing from the fiasco of the defunct | 
Writers’ Guild, has made no direct | 


effort to command recognition from 
the producers, but during the year 
has welded a stronger relationship 


with the American Federation of La- | 


bor. With the support and co-oper- 


ation from all organized labor groups 


contributing to the making of motion 


pictures, the actors believe they will } 
be in stronger position next spring | 
to demand recognition and be in-| 
cluded with other trade unions in the | 


present Studio Basie agreement. 
Kenneth Thomson, executive sec- 


retary of the Guild, last summer was | 


elected one of the 15 vice presidents 
of the California State Labor Feder- 
ation. This gives to him the power 
to act on all labor problems within 
the Los Angeles 
retary of the junior branch of th> 
Guild, was appointed a member of 


and Hollywooc | 
Aubrey Blair, executive sec: | 


the Los Angeles Labor Council, 
which embraces all organized trade 
unions in this area. 

As one of the preliminary meas- 
ures to manifest its strength with 
organized labor the Guild issued 
orders to all 
their Guild cards with them at all 
times, especially while on location. 
The emphasis on ‘location’ is inter- 
preted as meaning that while on lo- 


cation other trade union workers 
would refuse to work with any non- 
union member if pressure were 
brought to bear. This in turn would 
entail considerable expense to the 
producer by holding up production 
until the non-union actor could be 
replaced. 
90°% Have Cards 
There is little danger of this, as 


more than 90% of the actors work- 
ing in pictures are Guild members. 
Total membership at present exceeds 
5,000, with more than 850 joining up 
within the past year. Slightly more 
than 1,000 of this total belong to 
the senior branch, which requires 
that an actor before he can qualify 
for the senior branch must be a rec- 
ognized featured player with one o1 


more screen credits. The junio. 
branch consists of extra and bit 
players. 


its members to carry | 
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MOLLY PICON 


Happy 


holiday greetings. My 
film, ‘Yiddle and His 
produced by -Green Films 
while I was in Warsaw this sum- 
mer, is now in its second week at 
the Ambassador Theatre, N. Y. 
Jacob Kalich, my manager, room 
1805, Paramount Building, can tell 
you about it. 


first starring 
Fiddle,’ 


THEATRE MAP 





With the era of reconstructicn, 
necessitated by the depression and 
past conditions, having neared its 
end, theatre men everywhere were 
enabled to devote their fullest time 
to gaiting their operations and build- 
ing up grosses. There was some talk 
of big trades but in the main, and 
from a trading standpoint, the past 
| year has been one of the quietest 
in the history of the business. 

Undoubtedly there are locations 





| among chain and independent opera- 


certain amount 
but that 


will see a 
correction, 


tions that 
of underlying 
will be always. 


| which the theatre men and their film 
associates have tackled the brick and 
mortar side of the theatre end is now 
beginning to show its full results, 
and in this phase, right manpower 
played its hand to the fullest. Other- 
wise, the road to recovery could not 
have been achieved as it has. 

It’s the simple axiom of this busi- 


ness that manpower and product 


make up the bulwarks of the thea- | 
'tre. Product cannot go the fullest} 


THOSE HOLLYWOOD 


The actors, like the newly organ- | 
ized writing fraternity, have no par- | 


ticular grievance against 
working conditions, but they want 
recognition and the power to set up 
their own arbitration machinery. At 
the present, under the rules of the 
Standard Contract for Actors, all dis- 


putes must be cleared through the 
Actor-Producer relaticns committee, 
maintained and operated through 


the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. 

Belief that the Academy pro- 
ducer-controlled is the basic reason 
for the actors pulling away from the 
Academy and setting up their own 
organization. They want no part of 
the Academy. In their evasion of 
this, they have managed, after a 
fashion, to clear up many labor vio- 


is 


with the employer. However, there 
are a number of complaints on file 
which, if they had their own arbi- 
tration machinery, could be cleared 
up. - 


The actors are seeking a Guild | 


shop on five basic principals: (a) 
greater economic security and better 


working conditions for extras; (b) | 
conditions for all | 


better working 
actors; (c) impartial arbitration ma- 
chinery; (d) permanency of im- 
provement in conditions already won 
and stipulated in the present Actors’ 
Standard agreement; (e) adequate 
enforcement machinery to protect all 
agreements. 

Among the new Guilds to spring 
up during the year and heard little 
of since are the Screen Directors’ 
Guild and the Sereen Dancers’ Guild. 
But both have become quite dormant 
of late. 


| tomer 
lations by interceding for the actor | 
| purpose 
| with the sneak or unheralded pre- 
| view, but at the arranged preview 
both the working press and the care- | 


present 


Jan. 3 
Prick a producer’s cuticle and 10 
of 10 you'll find a 
pressed actor—not too suppressed, 
you understand—but bereft of the 
actor’s privilege of strutting and tak- 
ing the bows. But a producer and 
his executive henchmen will never 
take it lying down, so he invenied 
the press preview, an_ institution 
which has grown to a colossal van- 
ity-tickler and one of the sacrosanct 
accessories in the business of mar- 
keting motion pictures. 

Ostensibly the public preview of 
a picture 
reaction and unforced press 
This 
less 


Hollywood, 


limes out sup- 


notices—favorable, of course. 
still works more or 


‘fully disposed but far from inno- 
cent onlookers are subjected to the 
| vociferous studio claques who reveal 
| the real reason for the showing. 


Patterned for a preview is the 


theatre to which the executives, 
players, directors, technicians, secre- 
taries, agents and their cohorts come 
through a bedlam of autographoma- 
niacs and lebby lizards gathered by 
dint of those exploitation measures 
which producer agreements and ex- 
hibitor codes permit. Amongst them, 
carefully interlarded and okaved for 
claque sound, come the working 
news hounds and critics, two of each 
kind and sometimes more. Around 
and about are the excited customers, 






































ROUBEN 


Director of the original “Porgy 

















MAMOULIAN 


.’ “Marco Millions,” “Wings Over 








Europe” and other stage productions. Also directed the Theatre 
Guild operetta, “Porgy and Bess.” 

Director of “Applause,” “City Streets.” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hvds 
“Love Me Tonight.” “Song of Songs.” “Queen Christina,” “We Live 
Again,” “Becky Sharp” and “The Gay Desperade” on the screen. 
Now in production with “High, Wide and Handsome.” 

Se - ~~ re a . —vie 


is to get legitimate cus- | 


roped-off section in the center of the | 


By Jack Jungmeyer 


priviléged and indulgently permitted 
to admire the sardined celebs. 
Then a voice like some Noah clos- 


| more 


_ , | which were 
However, the practical manner In| 


iden bright light. 
linto what you'll discover, nine times 


By SAM SHAIN 


route at the b.o. without the proper 
human judgment supervising the 
run, Perhaps there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in manpower 
along the theatre front owing to the 
vast changes that have taken place 
during the years of reconstruction, 
but certainly, if the currently 
favorable results mean anything— 
besides general improved conditions 
—for the greatest part it has been 
the weeded manpower that has lost 
out. 





Still in abeyance are several of the 
important theatre changes 
started in 1936. The 
outstanding accomplishment in the 
theatre world, from a_ personal 
|standpoint of achievement, goes to 
| Sidney R. Kent, and the Skouras 


brothers. Under Kent’s supervision, 
operated by Spyros and Charles, 
(Fox-West 


Coast) will show probably $3,000,000 
net. Kent, president of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, is also president of Na- 


| 

honk Theatres Corp. 
| tional Theatres and his hand is to be 
| 


(Continued on page 116) 





PREVIEWS 


got their lamps adjusted to the sud- 
But let’s not go 


ing the Ark announces the surprise | out of ten, when a writing muggs 


and after 
applause— 


assemblage 
deafening 


5 
( ) 


more 


the 
less 


to 
or 


spontaneous, mind you!—the list of | 


credits for the picture is slowly un- 
reeled to give time for ecch name 
to get its proper meed of apvlause. 


Plaudit follows plaudit es each pro- | 


ducer’s henchmen, actor's family and 
pals’ or agent’s instructed delegates 
punctuate the introduction shot of 
the favored name. Balin of Gilead 
this to the important personages 
seated there in the half dusk hearing 
\their value to the industry, their 
contribution to public pleasure and, 


above all, their worth to their re- 
spective studio crganizations thus 
proclaimed. 


Going out through the foyer after- 
ward and lingering a few moments 
on the walks amidst the friendly 
| crowds, with the back being appre- 
| ciatively slapped by a lot of good 
|and discerning guys—well, it’s just 
a bit of all right, especially if some 
foretaste of a reviewer's opinion can 
be adroitly gleaned to make sleep 
peaceful. 

The press preview didn’t come into 
general favor as long as the old full- 
panoplied premiere was in vogue, 
with its masters of ceremonies point- 
ing out the picture makers’ virtues 
and the spotlight playing about the 
modest heroes and heroines. But the 
depression put the kibosh on these 
more costly and pretentious affgirs 
and there has been onlv a sprinkling 
of them since then. The press pre- 
miere is less costly, more easily han- 
dled and gets about the same re- 
sults so far as the notices are con- 
cerned. 


Showman’s Delight 

The exhibitor dotes on the pre- 
jarranged preview, although he has 
| his occasional squawks. The lights, 
| the crowds build his prestige. His 
house is mentioned in the press no- 
tices. Folks watch for that pillar of 
light he waggles in the sky when a 
special showing is on. He. too, has 
his showman’s deligkt in being at 
the center of his own show, gar- 
nished with celebrities and all the 
howdy-do. 

| All of this makes it prettv tough 
,on the reviewer who wants only 
to do right by all hands. including 
the very exhibitor who mav have to 
exhibit dispassionatelv. later. the 
very picture his colleagues 
ballyhoo at the pre-showing 
a large and sensitive 
to distinguish between 
applause and calculated 
the ciackers 








pair 


hullabaloo 
when bay the 
representative of average 
audiences and the instri 
tions: in estimating a p 
uine drawing power : 
prospects. 


untutored 


cture’s 
nd 


gen- 


The press cannot find seats among | 


the ordinary 
nights, with 


customers on such 
their genuine telltale 
reactions, because ihese seats are 
all taken jong before the working 
;}Pressman has gulped his soup and 
sardines. Sometimes the revie wing 
mugg 
self by 


is 
the hoi poll 
;sacred rope-off, and once or twice 
jhe’s actually been rushed by the 
j autographomaniacs before the Jatter 


outside 


help | 
It takes | 
of ears | 
spontaneous | 


picture; | 


to distinguish between what may be | 
icted delega- | 


business | 


even taken for majesty it- | 
the | 


epidermis is scratched! 

When the Worm Does a Turn 

The calculated and encouraged 
preview clacking has developed its 
own antidote in some of the Holly- 
wood preview houses. The customer 
worm has turned and is making con- 
siderable noise himself. Disrespect- 


ifully he is applauding at the wrong 


spots, the wrong names. He’s even 
hissing and talking back to the 
actors on the screen until at times 
you’d mistake a preview for a foot- 
ball game, with rival rooting sec- 
tions in action. The studio crowd 
has been shocked, the populace 
amused. All in fun, you understand, 
but very annoying to the preview 
promoters in the dozen theatres 
equipped and singled out to stage 
these vanity-tickling soirees. 

Feeling that a Hollywood preview 
may no longer be of much value in 
pre-judging or finally editing a pic- 
ture—or for that matter, a preview 
in any theatre within censiderable 
radius of the film capital—several 
studios have recently experimented 
in taking pictures not finally edited 
far outside the usual preview bound- 
aries. Cecil B. DeMille treked his 
Paramount production, ‘The Plains- 
man,’ to half a dozen key cities in 
the south, midwest and east for un- 
spoiled and unsullied audience re- 
action, and is working out itinerary 
to include a dozen more remote sec- 
tional spots. 

Feeling that the: method of sneak- 
ing previews around Southern Cali- 
fornia is completely outmoded and 
barren of dependable results, Sam 
J. Briskin, production chief of RKO- 
Radio, is lining up a sneak preview 
schedule for ‘The Plough and the 
Stars’ to reach at least a dozen un- 
tainted and far-scattered key audi- 
ences. Motion picture critics are to 


;be invited to attend these so-called 


jsneaks and their comment, plus 
audience cards, are to be studied, 
Briskin states, before picture is 


finally edited. 
Just Has to Be Good 

The standard preview card dis- 
tributed to customers after the show- 
ing in the foyer by their very word- 
ing anticipate a great preponderance 
of favorable comment on a picture. 
Three-fourths of the space on the 
cards invites replies for questions 
reading, ‘How did you like the pic- 
ture? How did you like the cast? 
Whose performances stood out? 
Which scene did you like best and 
why?’ Final fourth of the card in- 
vites: ‘Have you any suggestions?’ 
.An inch of writing space is allotted 
for such suggestions. 
| Flattered by this suggestion that 
their replies will be of great value 
|to the producer, and plied with the 
same cards over period of several 
|years now, the bulk of these ama- 
teur critics have become either self- 
|conscious, glib commentators whose 
|reactions are largely negligible or 
|their cards have become mere fan 
praise for their favorites. 

And these amateur crix are 
not insensible to the clamor from 
| the roped-off precincts against which 





also 





they must measure their own du- 
bious judgments. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S NEW FACES 





By George Barr Brown 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. ; 

ing a tendency to experimen 

hes om usual with the introduc- 
tion of new faces to the screen and 
giving bigger buildups to those 
showing promise, Hollywood looks 
back over 1936 and finds that it can 
be termed a freak year. A few play- 
ers in a short time have taken ter- 
rific leaps to become top attractions. 
Some, in one production, have been 
practically ballyhooed into stardom. 
Coming from all walks of life, 
Hollywood's new players number 


around 175, with the majority of | 


these recruited from the radio, stage 
and little theatre. 

Producers have shown unusual 
zeal, not only in their quest for new 
faces, but in their ambitious efforts 
to plug their selections into top- 
flight attractions. They are leaving 
no stones unturned to convince the 
theatre-going public that they have 
faith in their judgment. But, only 
a very few of the many tried have 
attained great popularity, while a 
few others, zoomed into household 
names through ballyhoo, have yet to 
prove their merit as boxoffice draws 
in subsequent releases. 

A few newcomers have hit star 
billing on their introduction to the 
public, such as Simone Simon, Ty- 


‘rone Power, Jr., Deanna Durbin and 


Bobby Breen. The majority of the 
new crop have had their names on 
the title cards as featured players, 
but few have caught widespread 
popular fancy, although they already 
enjoy a wide acceptance with the 
fans. 
Robert Taylor Tops 

Medal honors go to Robert Taylor. 
Although introduced last season, in 
a few quick strides this year he has 
hit the peak. No other player has 
gained the sudden wide fan follow- 
ing that Metro’s actor has achieved 
in such a brief period. 


Metro also proved its predictions | 
who | 


concerning Eleanor Powell, 
skyrocketed to stardom in her first 
film last year, but reached the tops 
this season in ‘Born to Dance.’ Vir- 
tually new to the screen, Gladys 
George left her home lot, Metro, to 
whom she is under contract, but un- 
der whose banner she made no pic- 
tures, and under Paramount’s aegis 
carved a niche for herself in ‘Valiant 
Is the Word for Carrie. James 
Stewart is another Metro player who 
appears set for top grooming. His 
record for the year shows a steady 
gain and upon release of 20th-Fox’s 
“Seventh Heaven’ he should reach 
the marquee billing. 

Other Metro offerings for the year 
who show promise include Florence 
Rice, Rosalind Russell, Frances Lang- 
ford, from radio, and Joseph Calleia. 

Twentieth-Fox’s list of newcomers 
is a pretentious lineup of which some 
half dozen appear to have what it 
takes. Don Ameche came to the 
fore in ‘Ramona’ and has been busy 
ever since. Simone Simon, the for- 
eign importation, received a heavy 
buildup and clicked with ‘Girls’ Dor- 
mitory,’ as did Tyrone Power, Jr. 
Miss Simon is another destined for 
the apex with ‘Seventh Heaven,’ 
while young Power has all the ear- 
marks. His small role in ‘Girls’ Dor- 
mitory’ produced a flood of fan mail 
way out of proportion to his part. 
With ‘Lloyds of London’ and ‘Love 
Is News’ he was assigned roles com- 
mensurate with his fan letters. 

Other 20th-Fox comers who ap- 


‘ pear to be strong bets are June 


Lang, Virginia Field, the vaudeville 


and nitery mimes, Ritz Brothers, and 


Sonja Henie, who bows in ‘One in 
® Million.’ 
Martha Raye’s Draw 
With a larger list of new names 
than customary at Paramount, studio 
has developed a new comedienne in 


. Martha Raye, who gained approval 


in ‘Rhythm on the Range’ and ‘The 
Big Broadcast of 1937.’ She now 
looms as important boxoffice draw. 
Ray Milland has made long strides 
toward popular favor and has been 
accepted generally. Dorothy Lamour, 
from radio, has complete studio 


backing and seems 
seems s aces, | 
thyete A — | stories and plays thought to be suited 
'for these new players. 


Frances Farmer is another 
Paramount lot who is appealing to 
the public fancy. 

While Warners has a large group 
of new players, few have caught on 
to any great importance, Errol Flynn 
in ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade’ 
and ‘Green Light’ has achieved star 
rating, 


“ while the moppet, Billy 
— attracted attention in ‘An- 
ony Adverse’ and is set to go in 


 F teangs of roles, with his brother 
~ by, that should place them 
mong the more important young- 





| Meredith in 


| tant roles to attract attention. 





| church 


sters on the screen. Warners also 
has high hopes for Rosalind Marquis, 
Jeanne Madden and Frieda Inescort. 

Aside from Simone Simon, biggest 
ballyhoo given any utterly new- 
comer is that tendered Deanne Dur- 
bin’s screen debut in ‘Three Smart 
Girls. The 13-year-old radio song- 
stress under contract to Universal 
is highly thought of by studio heads 
and already has gained a wide fol- 
lowing. She, like Bobby Breen, has 
been furthered chiefly via the Eddie 
Cantor radio show. Universal also 
has put its stamp of hope on Nan 
Grey, Doris Nolan, John King and 
William Hall. Under the U banner 
Cesar Romero has risen to a place 
of importance. Studio is going in 
big for comedians and youthful femi- 
nine appeal, but organization is using 


Samuel Goldwyn, has been siggéd to 
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Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Fred Kohlmar, exec assistant to 


a new term pact and becomes an 
associate producer on ‘The Goldwyn 
Follies’ in addition to other duties. 

Kohlmar has been with Goldwyn 
for four years and had another year 
to go on his old contract when Gold- 
wyn tore it up. 








this more in ensemble than in indi- | 


viduals. 
RKO’s Neophytes 


NEWSREELAGE | 


GROSSES _ 





Natalie Keaton Can 


Have But 10% of Her 
Husband’s Earnings 





Natalie Talmadge Keaton is en- 
titled to no more than 10% of the 
earnings of her former husband, 
Buster Keaton, picture comedian, so 
far as N. Y. State is concerned, ac- 





2) INAUGURAL 
TO GET RECORD 


} 
| 


|had secured an order of attachment | 


—— 


jon Buster’s salary on the claim that 


cording to a decision handed down 


iby N. Y. Supreme Court Justice 
John F. Carew. This was the | 
court’s answer to her request that | 


Buster be made to turn over his en- 
tire 


shorts for Educational Films at 
Astoria, L. I. 
Mrs. Keaton several months ago | 


Washington, Jan. 3. | he owed her $4,500 in alimony ar- 


|} Footage shot at President Roose- 


velt’s second inauguration Jan. 20 


large roster of neophytes, but prob- | will be reckoned in miles rather 


Radio is another studio with a 
ably only Harriett Hilliard has 
copped the public eye. Burgess | 


‘Winterset’ scored, but 
it yet remains to be seen how far he 


will go. Studio appears to be con- 
centrating on building familiar 
names into greater prominence. 


Walter Abel, Smith Ballew, Lucille 
Ball and others are in this group. 

Columbia has Rosalind Keith, 
whom it hopes to build into an im- 
portant name. 


Seriously searching for fresh tal- | 


ent, Republic has organized a talent 
school from which it hopes to get 
possible star material. None so far 
has been given sufficiently impor- 
How- 
ever, this organization has brought 
Marion Talley to the screen for a 
lukewarm reception and has devel- 
oped Max Terhune and Ray Corri- 
gan into screen personalities of some 
notice in certain localities. 


Samuel Goldwyn has Andrea Leeds 
in ‘Come and Get It,’ Jerome Cowan 
and David Niven in ‘Beloved Enemy,’ 
and in ‘Dodsworth’ Gregory Gaye. 

Hilly Losch and Alan Marshall are 
the new offerings from Selznick-In- 
ternational, while Elizabeth Janss, 
English actress, bows in the forth- 
coming ‘A Star Is Born.’ 

Another English player, new to 
American audiences, is Madeleine 
Carroll, who won acclaim in ‘The 
Case Against Mrs, Ames’ and ‘Lloyds 
of London,’ and is Walter Wanger’s 
contribution for 1936. Alan Baxter 
is another Wanger hope. 


| than in feet. 
If advance preparations are any 
criterion, newsreels will set new 
records for coverage, while still 
cameramen, as well as press and 
radio, will have the most elaborate 


lay-out the national capital ever has | 
This despite efforts to make | 


seen. 
this year’s coronation ceremony 
‘simple,’ the omission of an inaugu- 
ral ball, and the fact the customary 
parade will be confined entirely to 
military units. 


|making preparations for reel cov- 
erage are that 10 miles of raw film 
will be exposed recording the cere- 
mony—first ever held in January, 
due to operation of the ‘lame duck’ 
|}amendment—and outlay for person- 
nel, stock, and transportation will 
exceed all previous totals. 

| With six local lensers handling ar- 
rangements for reel coverage, special 
stands will be erected in front of 
the Capitol, all along the parade 
|route, and in the vicinity of the 
| White House. Cameramen will be 
| accommodated in special steel boxes 
lonly 125 feet from the spot where 
| F.D.R. will take the oath, while 
| additional platforms for crowd shots 
| will be erected atop the Congres- 
|sional library diagonally across 
| Capitol plaza. 

Picture arrangements are being 
perfected by Arthur De Titta of Fox 
Movietone; M. M. Van Tine of 
LN.S.; J. C. Brown, News of the 
Day; James Lyons, Universal; Albert 
Holland, Pathe, and Robert Denton, 
Paramount. 





Estimates of experienced grinders | 


rears. Keaton answered by saying 


that he was broke and that he had | 


turned over to his wife for the up- 
keep of her and their two sons a 
total of over $500,000 in property and 
cash at the time of their divorce in 
California four years ago. He 
serted the only income he had was 
his present salary from Educational. 


SAILINGS 





Jan. 5 (New York to London), | 
| Harold Schuster, John Macrae, Mr. 
| and Mrs. Maurice Ostrer, Mr. and 


| 


| Mrs. Jimmy Savo (Berengaria). 
Jan. 1 (London to New York), 
| Larry Adler, Lionel Atwill, Monty 
Banks (Washington). 


N. Y. to L. A. 


Murray Alper. 
Bobby Breen. 
Marion Herwood. 
Hal Horne. 
Francine Larrimore. 
Vincente Minelli, 

A. Dorian Otvos, 
Frank Phelps. 

Dick Purcell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson. 
George E. Stone. 


L. A. te BR. ¥. 


Phyllis Crane. 
Roy Del Ruth. 

Capt. W. H. Fawcett. 

Felix E. Feist, Jr. 

Ella Logan. 

Louis B. Mayer. 

Doris Nolan. 

Harold Schuster. 

Bill Scully. 














Pix Talent and the Little Theatres 


By Murphy McHenry 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

With approximately 25 little the- 
atres, experimental showhouses, the- 
atrical schools and sundry institu- 
tions operating in and about Holly- 
wood, major studios are paying more 
and more attention to the talent be- 
ing developed by them, And by the 
same token, eastern talent scouts are 
keeping a vigilant eye on perform- 
ers in the same type of houses in 
eastern communities, 

The principal reason is that beauty 
in a female or physical charm in a 
male is no longer the sole requisite 
for Hollywood. Shift in technique 
necessitated by fhe introduction of 
sound, a nicer appreciation of dra- 
matic ability, utilization of more 
highly dramatized stories and other 
factors have all combined to require 
more than physical attraction in a 
player. 

In the early days of talking pic- 
tures, many experiments in studio 
‘finds’ turned out to be quite costly. 
Discovered on football fields, in 
choirs, behind restaurant 


| counters, in vaudeville and sundry 


| tracts. 


other places, many boys and girls 
were grabbed off and given con- 
The studios invariably went 
through heavy bankrolls developing 
a public appetite through advertis- 
ing and publicity and in buying 


The results 


sometimes were ghastly. Invariably 


| the discovery was made too late and 
the studio was left holding the sack, | 


while the erstwhile player sank into 
a very bitter oblivion. 
Few Chances Taken 

Today, with few exceptions, it is 
different. Studios take few chances. 
Those who seem to offer possibilities 
for development into starring mate- 
rial are signed to optional contracts, 
with low starting salaries. The new 





studio dramatic coach, who usually 
operates a little theatre right on the 
lot. Here the prospect goes through 
an intensive period of coaching in 
voice, diction, poise and general dra- 
matics. Plays are produced on a 
standard size stage and, in some in- 
stances, the productions are carried 
to nearby smaller communities for 
public presentation in order to give 
the performers a taste of actual 
audiences. As the player shows im- 
provement, he or she is given small 
parts in pictures, until such a time 
as better parts are indicated ‘by per- 
formance. 


It is true that a great percentage 
of those who start in such studio 
schools flunk out. However, the 
method does not prove as costly as 
the old way of taking chances with 
undeveloped talent in important 
roles. Players who do show talent 
literally pay their way because they 
draw very small salaries, usually 
about $35 a week, during the train- 





|of Oliver Hinsdell, Metro’s dramatic 


ing period and are used in enough 
pictures so that there is a cost write- 
off in favor of the school. 


Robert Taylor’s Tale 


A recent example of the new sys- 
tem and its value is the case of Rob- 
ert Taylor. Discovered acting in a/| 
school play at nearby Pomona Col- 
lege, Taylor was taken to the Metro 
studio, signed to a term optional | 
contract with a beginning salary of | 
$35 a week and put under the charge | 


coach. Taylor, of course, showed | 
exceptional talent and was an apt | 
pupil. This, combined with plenty 
of what is called sex appeal, made | 
him a natural for pictures. Yet, | 


pearance, he was well prepared for | 
the break because of the intensive | 
training to which he had been sub- 


jected under Hinsdell’s direction. | 


And, it might be added, that when | 


tract, under which he would now be 
drawing only a small salary, was 
gladly torn up by Metro. He was 
given another pact which provides 
for a salary in keeping with his box 
office draw. 

The Taylor case is an outstanding 
one, but other studios are keeping 
eyes peeled on school shows, on little 
theatre productions, and almost 
everywhere else in the hope of find- 
ing more likely talent, with less 
chance of error, than the methods 
previously used. 

Studio rosters show that in recent 
months practically all plants have 
been utilizing the product of little 
theatres and dramatic schools. War- 
ners even went to the Works Project 
Administration and picked off Thais 
Dickerson, Others signed on the 
same lot included Fred Lawrence 


little theatre; Mary Treen from the 
Spotlight; Gordon Hart, Wayne Mor- 
ris and Addison Richards from 
Pasadena Community Playhouse; 
Helen Valkis from Ben Bard’s thea- 
tre and Linda Perry from another 
try-out spot, 


Some Get Breaks 


Helen Burgess, who had a big 
cting spot in C. B. De Mille’s ‘The 
Plainsman,’ is a product of the Spot- 
light. June Martel, another Para- 
mount contractee, got her experience 
in a little theatre in her home town 
of Portland, Ore., and Gail Sheridan, 
now getting good parts on the same 
lot, studied under Robert Warwick 
in his little theatre at Oakland. 

Dorothea Kent tried to crash pic- 
tures, but failed. Then she went into 
an intensive training course at the 
Bliss-Hayden little theatre and 
turned up with a Universal contract, 
later to be borrowed by Columbia 
for an important role in ‘Help 
Wanted: Female.’ 

Ellen Prescott, who is getting good 





players are put under the wing of a | Taylor finally clicked the old con- breaks at 20fh-Fox, came from the 


By Sam Shain 


Film business is a matter of gro 
Operations must fit the incom 
circle. That can be accomplish 
only by showmen. 

Floods and drought attacked the 
b.o. in 1935, in some parts of the 
country, but generally grosses proe 
gressed upward. In some parts, also, 
the biz withstood gracefully the 
threats to the b.o. in night baseball, 





salary earned during the past | 
year by Buster in the making of | 


as- | 


and Jane Bryan from Jean Muir’s| 


dog racing and fairs. 

Churchdom and social bodies put 
the trade on the pan but the b.o, 
didn’t alibi. 

Showmanship did that. Showmane 
ship made the grosses rise in the 
face of these problems and more. 

Included among such problems is 
the perennial threat of a Federal 
| probe of the industry. 

The harassments of the business 
are many, but none apparently 
which the business of itself and by 
itself cannot tackle and _= £ “settle 
| properly. 

Showmen still estimate that in- 
| clusive of an acknowledged increase 
| in grosses generally throughout the 


| 


| country, the aggregate take may be 
| presently 25% under peaktime par. 

But the rise in the b.o. take since 
the years of peaktime lows is of a 
nature to have propelled the trade 
| into almost a universal recovery of 
| profits. 

Back of this recovery, of course, 
is good pictures, besides conditions, 
But back of it all is showmanship— 
that strangely rare combination of 
|knowing how to give the public the 
i P 
entertainment the public wants, and 
lat the same time keeping amusement 
|operations within the income circle. 

This requires proper manpower, 
the most important element in the 
trade. The value of good manpower 
is beyond casual estimate. 

The trade’s recovery of profits re- 
flects more than only a rise in gross 
over the peak time lows. This recov- 
ery reflects the earnestness and 
meritorious ability with which the 
industry has achieved a reorganiza- 
tion and reconstruction of its under- 


These are the problems which are 
considered as inflexible. 

Censorship is an old trade theme. 
The church campaign aided by social 
organizations compeiled the trade to 
scan its internals. The idea of a 
production code is not new. As far 
back as 1927, Variety printed a list 
of 37 don’ts for the film makers, and 
later, that year the producers come 
bined and reduced this list to 26 rege 
ulations which they adopted and ree 
solved to adhere to. 

Filmdom accepted the church criti 
cism with understanding. The trade 
respected the earnestness and sincere 
ity of the church action and has done 
everything to cooperate. 

There can be no doubt of the good 
this has done, internally and exter- 
nally, but the trade demonstrated 
here, again, that it knows how to 
handle its own problems, That’s 
something for the outside world to 
appreciate, 

Scan the leaders of the 1936 film 
crop, and the lurid picture or the sex 
film is not to be found among the 
public’s favorites, 





American Academy in New York. 
Helen Ericson and June Gale, on the 
same lot, were not long ago in 
student theatres, Miss Gale at the 
Belasco in Los Angeles, 

Maxine Jennings and William 
Corson, recently added to the RKO 
Radio roster, were picked off little 
theatre stages. Even the indies are 
keeping an eagle eye on those spots, 
_ hoping to sign up proven talent at 
| smaller salaries to be developed into 
| big league properties. Ariane Allen, 
| product of the Hedgrow little theatre 
in Pennsylvania, was put under cone 
tract by Maurice Conn to make her 
debut in the femme lead opposite 
Kermit Maynard in a galloper, 
‘Dawn Rider.’ 

That Added Schooling 

It does not necessarily follow, of 
course, that the little theatres have 
| any corner on the studio market. Yet 
(it is generally true under present- 
| day conditions that those who move 
| from the little theatres to the studios 
_have a better chance for success be- 
_cause of their fundamental training 
in all phases of dramatic acting. 

Studios are still willing to take 

chances on any talent, if it looks 
| good. But no longer does it plunge 
| that kind of talent into the big time 
| without assurance of success. In- 
stead, the fledgling performer goes 
to the training school, which usually 
carries from 30 to 50 beginners on 
its role. Republic is the latest to 
join the ranks of studios signing 
| student players and has installed 
Lillian Burns as dramatie coach, 
with a class of 16 beginners, 








lying landlord and banker problems. - 
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) THE YEAR IN 


More amazing than the determination of the picture indus- 
iry to push forward by improving the quality of product, 
by restoring theatres to a firmer basis, by merchandising 
film more energetically, and by spending money to achieve 
any and all of these, have been the results obtained during 
the past year. To film men, and to some outsiders, these 
results, achieved and accomplished, have been more remark- 
able than the efforts. For a showman, more often than not, 
just pitches in and trusts that the right number comes up. 

The men who run the mighty picture business are anything 
but lacking in courage. They seldom lose their nerve and 
if a survey were to be made of all industries, it would prob- 
ably be learned that few, if any, of the big business leaders 
have moved forward as vigorously and perhaps as luckily as 
pictures. Most industries, to begin with, are too conservative 
to match strides with the dealers in the most unstandardized 
product in the world. 

It is contrary to all principles of film economists that, 
while the theatres were the last to feel the pinch of depres- 
sion, they have been in the vanguard of industries emerging 
the earliest. Thus, although severely struck when it was hit, 
the picture industry was bedridden a much shorter spell than 
many other members of big business. 

In 1935 films began to see the way out. And during the 
past year, films have forged through to solid footing. It 
has been no easy struggle; in some instances there have been 
setbacks, but with the dawn of 1937 the position of pictures 
in all particulars compares very favorably with 1929. Not so 
long ago this seemed at a great distance. It’s within reach 
now. 

A year ago the industry had gone through 12 months that 
were notable from the point of view of restoration. All but 
one major bankruptcy or receivership had been lifted. Prin- 
cipal among those which are nearing reorganization are RKO 
and the important Olympia theatre subsidiary of Paramount, 
in New England. 

Studios had been upset and numerous changes were made 
in preparation for the coming of 1936, while, on the other 
hand, theatre men had been setting their greatly disturbed 
houses in order. While various personalities have appeared, 
disappeared or shifted in pictures during the last twelve- 
month, the significance of this parade has not been what it 
was the prior year. Neither have changes, while important 
in other directions, been as upsetting as in 1935. 


New Film Co. Presidents 
Four major producer-distributors received new presidents. 
These were Paramount, United Artists, RKO and Universal. 
Additionally, Herbert J. Yates, in taking control of Republic, 
became that company’s titular head, succeeding W. Ray 
Johnston, and another picture company president came in 
when Edward L. Alperson was chosen head of the compara- 


' tively new Grand National. 


In important presidential changes last year probably estab- 
lished some kind of a record, but in many of these cases 
it is agreed that the induction of the new presidents was a 
step ahead instead of backward, as had happened at other 
times. Barney Balaban was elected president of Paramount 
in June to succeed John E. Otterson after a year’s tenure of 
the top. office in this company. With Balaban’s appointment 
to the presidency, the company began moving. Improved 
morale was immediately established. 

Leo Spitz had been made president of RKO at the tail-end 
of 1935, making another Chicagoan as head of a major film 
company. Spitz, a Chicago attorney, had succeeded J. R. 
McDonough. 

In putting Balaban into the pilothouse at Par, a theatre 
operator had been given the presidency of a dominant pro- 
ducer-distributor for the first time. He was hailed enthu- 
siastically when taking the chair but Balaban was not to tell 
the Par studio the kind of pictures a theatre man wanted 
made. He has left this entirely to Adolph Zukor who, on being 
retained as chairman of the board, took charge of produc- 
tion in that capacity and since last midsummer has spent all 
but a couple of weeks of his time at the Coast plant. The 
amazing recovery made by Paramount in just the last six 
months is history. 


The Paramount Situation 

No other company, in recent years, has suffered the ups 
and downs which have been Paramount's. Only six months 
ago, its morale had sunk to a low level and product from the 
studio, although high in negative cost, was failing to mea- 
sure up. The board last summer failed to reelect Otterson, 
its reorganization president, and another non-showman went 
out of pictures. He is the latest of a long string of men from 
the outside who have tried to man picture companies. Otter- 
son had come from the electrical field, his nearest approach 
to the picture business having been as president of Electrical 
Research Products, Inc. Joseph P. Kennedy, banker, who in 
prior years had headed FBO and Pathe, was brought into the 
Par picture early last summer for the purpose of studying 
Par’s problem. The failure to reelect Otterson president fol- 
lowed, Balaban succeeding. 

Another new president was recorded last summer when 
Dr. A. H. Giannini became head of United Artists. That was 
in July. The previous year Joseph M. Schenck had with- 
drawn to take himself and 20th Century over into the Fox 
camp. His successor as UA president, Al Lichtman, later 
left to join Metro as executive assistant to Nicholas M. 
Schenck. Mary Pickford became acting president until the 
appointment of Dr. Giannini, Coast banker and friend of 
as well as Sam Goldwyn’s financier. 

After negotiations which began early in January, Universal 
was taken over from Carl Laemmle by a group headed by 
J. Cheever Cowdin and Charles R. Rogers. The deal was 
closed in April, Laemmle retiring from the picture business. 

” R. H. Cochrarie, owner uf ‘considerable. U stock and a vet 
with the organization, was named president of U under the 
new control. He had been v.p. and general manager at the 
home office for many years. The son of U’s founder, Carl 
Laemmle, Jr., plans continuing the production of film under 
a proposed deal to release through UA. 


The Independents 

With the continuance of Republic under the leadership of 
Yates, the organization of Grand National, and plans of W. 
Ray Johnston to return to the producer-distributor field 
through creation of Sterling Pictures Corp., three companies 
of independent importance, with national distributing organ- 
izations, are brought into the field. GN was organized in 
April as an outgrowth of the old Pathe company, and this 
past autumn it started releasing the first of its pictures. 

GN’s picture supply comes from a number of producers 
with whom it has made deals. Not only with this new in- 
dependent, but generally throughout the producer-distribu- 
tor ranks. there has been a marked tendency towerd arrange- 
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By Roy Chartier 


ments for release of product turned out by associates or by 
men who make their film independently, with or without 
studio financing. Former studio chieftains such as Benjamin 
P. Schulberg and Emanuel B. Cohen are included in this 
group, Cohen being among those who produces independently 
under a releasing deal. In some cases directors have been 
turned into associate producers and now have their own 
units for the making of a stipulated number of pictures 
yearly. 

Originally getting its product only from owner-members, 
UA now is made up of several units and may add more 
as its annual program yearly begins to grow from an average 
of a dozen films to nearer 50. The Selznick-International, 
Alexander Korda, Walter Wanger and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., units are among those which, in addition to owners such 
as Sam Goldwyn, Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford and Doug- 
las Fairbanks, now supply UA with merchandise. 

Of producing men formerly in important posts in studio 
or administrative affairs, but as yet are unattached, is Win- 
field R. Sheehan. Retiring from Fox in 1936 under a settle- 
ment of his contract, he has variously been reported return- 
ing to the producing scene and last March was negotiating 
with Paramount to produce independently for release through 
this channel. These negotiations were suddenly dropped and 
it may be later that Sheehan will become another film-maker 
for the expanding UA. Richard A. Rowland, a veteran of old 
First National days, only recently came back to the pro- 
ducing field under a deal with Grand National. At one time 
it was believed Sheehan might join this new outfit. 


Par’s Studio Setups 


Paramount has the largest number of former studio bosses 
under its wing as producers, the representation including 
Mannie Cohen, B. P. Schulberg and Arthur Hornblow, Jr. 

During the past year many executive names have entered 
its unit-producing ranks and left, been switched or re- 
mained. At present the unit producers include three men 
who have been at the top bossing the Par studio—Cohen, 
Schulberg and Ernst Lubitsch. Schulberg’s unit, recently 
over from Columbia, includes Ralph A. Kohn, former v.p. 
and treasurer of Paramount Publix. 

Other former studio executive names now on Par’s pro- 
ducing roster are Arthur Hornblow, Jr., Sam Goldwyn, 
executive for many years, and Mel A. Shauer, who was for- 
merly in charge of Par’s foreign department. William 
LeBaron and Walter Wanger, former Par vice presidents, 
were over their own units at Par earlier in the year. LeBaron 
moved up to take charge of studio administration under 
Zukor, when latter moved his pencils and paper west, while 
Wanger swung over to UA. Richard A. Rowland, former 
president of FN, made one during this season for Par in 
addition to the group of eight he will turn out for Grand 
National, 

Death Blows of 1936 


The saddest blow in production circles was the death. in 
September, of Irving G. Thalberg, Metro vice president. It 
was the gravest loss of the year for pictures. John Gilbert, 
who had rocketed to stardom at the same Metro studio, died 
early in the year, in January, while Felix F. Feist, h.o. vice 
president, died in April. Two other important showmen 
who passed from the scene during the year were S. L. 
Rothafel and Nathan Burkan, the theatrical attorney. 


The 1936 year started off auspiciously and ends by more: 


than justifying the optimistic outlook taken at that time. 
The Christmas and New Year holidays 12 months back pro- 
duced the best box office results since 1929 and five amuse- 
ment stocks crawled to new highs which, from time to time 
during the year, were to be scaled over and over again. 
Studios in January had started on a heavy production sched- 
ule and the quality of ilm gradually improved as 1936 got 
rolling. The reaction at the box office not only indicated 
that a higher standard of product was being furnished by 
the studios but that general conditions and optimism were 
combining to increase attendance. Even during the summer 
months unusually good results were being obtained in spite 
of the hottest weather the country had experienced, several 
new highs in heat having been recorded. 


Stocks Appreciated $83,143,100 


With the end of the summer, show stocks had gone up 
exactly $83,143,100 inside of three months, which may tell a 
portion of the story. Convinced of the real progress that was 
being made and looking to a banner fall and winter season, 
producers laid plans for a higher total of pictures for the 
1936-37 film year, with schedule pointing to delivery of 
around 500 features by the big majors alone, of which 18 
would be in color, a new high for tinting. 

The independents were similarly impressed with the possi- 
bilities of the new season and scheduled a total of around 
225 pictures. To this group the outlook was the best in many 
years and, after a rather long period during which financing 
was difficult, they discovered it was easy to obtain money 
when having something concrete to offer. While for a few 
years after 1929’s holocaust, film shortages occurred all over, 
with the number of pictures that are now being turned out 
even a substantial increase in double-billing still finds suffi- 
cient product available to go around. 

Little by little in the last two years, theatres have been 
able to extend their runs farther than they were. with the 
result not so many pictures are eaten up annually. This 
automatically has greatly helped to ease up a condition that 
was larg2ly responsible for a shortage of film. The increase 
in double-billing, requiring a larger number of pictures to 
go around, has been offset importantly not only by more 
sustained playing time, even where they. dpuble them wp, 
but also by the fact that more pictures are now being made. 

The Duals 

As in years before, much industry discussion and propa- 
ganda centered around duals, with leaders more and more 
convinced that the public itself will have to discourage this 
policy if it is to ever be removed as an operating practice. 
Warner Bros., which has always been opposed to duals, con- 
ducted a comprehensive poll last summer and learned, with 
some astonishment, that of the 725,824 persons whose opin- 
ions were obtained, a ratio of more than 4/1 preferred single 
bills. While it was believed that other major producer- 
distributors owning theatres might join hands with WB in an 
effort to outlaw the teaming up of features, none were dis- 
posed to undertake such a step on the ground that unless 
all independents also agreed to end duals. the chains couldn't. 

Consideration of any such effective step as an agreement 
by distributors not to service houses pairing ‘em up, ad- 
mittedly the only way doubling could be forced out in the 
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absence of genuine public apathy, suggested dangers. This 
is especially true in view of the action taken by Philadelphia 
courts earlier in the year when duals were okayed. It’s 
in a Warner Bros. stronghold and it was ruled that distribue 
tors could not ask that accounts play pictures singly. 

In numerous sections of the country local theatre opera- 
tors, including chains and indies, have gotten together in 
efforts to dispense with duals, but in no case, even after 
agreements have been reached, did such plans work out. 
Early last fall, the number of doublers in the Paramount 
circuit were increased substantially when decision wag 
reached to swing the Balaban & Katz and Great States 
chains into doubling policies, This, assertedly, was forced 
by competitive factors. 


Giveaways 


Giveaways, bank nights and the like have continued 
strongly through the year, although it had been hoped this 
form of box-office stimulant would wear itself out. Efforts 
of police or other official agencies have been more or less 
ineffectual in eliminating bank nights under the lot- 
tery laws, result being that today a representative number 
of chain theatres, some of fair importance, are in the bankie 
class. With the spread of premiums, giveaways, etc., some 
showmen have reached the point where they are beginning 
to wonder why department stores do not give away a picture 
showing with their merchandise. Some resentment, however, 
has been expressed by mercantile men over the fact that 
the picture people give away merchandise with their films. 

Litigation in the picture business, between its various 
interests or from the outside, was led by a continuation of 
the anti-trust suit of the Government, started in 1935 in St. 
Louis. After the Government failed to win in St. Louis on 
a complaint brought by Fanchon & Marco, an effort was 
made in that key city to get an injunction restraining Ware 
ner Bros., Paramount and RKO from refusing to furnish film 
to the Ambassador, Missouri and New Grand Central theae 
tres there. This occurred in January, but shortly aftere- 
ward the Government asked dismissal of the injunction proe« 
ceedings without prejudice, and in New York, in February, 
filed a more sweeping anti-trust suit against WB, Par, RKO 
and a group of 40 individual defendants. Reportedly through 
the mediating efforts of Sol A. Rosenblatt, former NRA 
director, this new Federal action was settled. This was in 
May, result of the deal virtually being that F. & M. obtained 
a monopoly in St. Louis and film supply which, it had been 
charged, was being withheld, ‘ 

Less than a month ago the government attacked on another 
front, filing an action in Dallas against the Interstate Circuit 
and major distributors against asserted control] of admission 
in subsequent runs. No hearing has been heard as yet. 


One of the most important court victories of the year was 
the decision in favor of Edward Sheldon’and Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, who sued Metro, alleging the picture ‘Lefty Lynton’ 
was plagiarized. They won on an appeal and a special 
master was appointed to determine the damages due from 
this assertedly popular box-office picture. Damages not final 
as yet. 

Adolph Zukor sued Sam Goldwyn for $5,000,000, claiming 
the latter had weaned Gary Cooper away from Paramount 
when renewal of the star’s contract by the Par studio wags 
under consideration. This suit has not been heard but be- 
lieved that a settlement may be reached. 

Several stars were involved in actions of one kind or 
another the last 12 months, a name of former years returne 
ing to headline notice when William S. Hart sued United 
Artists for $500,000 assertedly due him on an old UA percent- 
age deal. He obtained a judgment of $85,000 and hasn't 
been heard of since. 

Actors’ Suits 


As in 1935. Warner Bros. had the most difficulties with 
stars. James Cagney sued to break his starring agreement 
with this company, eventually winning, and in July signed 
up with Grand National. Warner Bros. is still in hopes of 
getting Cagney back, these hopes being fortified somewhat 
by the return of Bette Davis, who also had walked. In a 
rather costiv action im London, WB was successful in re- 
straining Miss Davis from making a projected picture there 
for anyone but WB. Miss Davis returned to the U. S. and 
is now back at Burbank, where all ostensibly is forgiven. 
This studio also had trouble last spring with Ann Dvorak, 
who kicked over the traces but is now back with the com- 
pany. 

Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers pouted a bit with RKO 
earlier in the year, but nothing serious came of the com- 
plaints. New contracts were awarded both, Miss Rogers get- 
ting termer and a new deal. This pair again proved dyna- 
mite at the b.o. windows. Two stars had their arguments 
with Paramount, Marlene Dietrich and Mae West. Peace 
was established with Miss Dietrich, while Miss West left Par 
to go under personal contract to Emanuel B. Cohen, whose 
pictures, however, release through Par. Thus Miss West is 
still essentially a Par star. 

A court case that caused much apprehension was the cus- 
tody trial in which Mary Astor was involved, between scenes 
on ‘Dodsworth’ for Samuel Goldwyn. Fortunately, this 
unsavory case was finally settled. Miss Astor was palpably 
uninjured at the box office by the front-page froth in which 
she figured. On the other hand, the fact that she was in- 
volved in a scandal did not seem to mean box-office draught 
from the curiosity-stricken element. 

A noteworthy court decision, handed down in April, was 
the opinion on ‘Captain January’ (20th-Fox), which estab- 
lished an important precedent in that dialog films were 
merely an extension of silent rights and owners need pay 
no supplemental fee to cover the spoken word. This cas¢ 
was bittealy fought ie iis producty<lagorgd finale, For the 
artist two important suits were won by Fred Astaire and 
Marlene Dietrich, each taking action to prevent ad tieups 
which did not have their approval. 


Television? 


In settlement of RCA’s $10,000,000 monopoly claim against 
American Telephone & Telegraph and Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., it was believed in Washington that this impor- 
tant piece of litigation went down only after RCA and AT&T 
had reached an understanding on television communications. 
That was never confirmed, however. A little later it was 
revealed that AT&T had gone in for some handsome 
financing of films, including $15,000,000 to Fox and $3,413,400 
to sundry others of the industry. 

Numerous suits, some of which have been pending fer 
a long time. are believed to be automatically ended with the 
merger of Local 306, N. Y. Operators, and the Allied Opera- 
tors’ Union, brought about only after Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
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had appointed a commission to investigate the situation and 
remedy it, if possible. For Greater New York the establish- 
ing of peace between rival operator unions finally brought 
an end to a long fought and ruthless War in which theatres 
had been stench-bombed and otherwise attacked. 

The same Mayor LaGuardia, who had warned that he 
would simply have to close down theatres if bombings con- 
tinued, had much earlier in the year undertaken a move 
for legislation, ultimately put through, to admit children to 
theatres unaccompanied by parents or guardians. Under his 
plan, sections are reserved in New York theatres just for 
kids, with a matron, duly licensed, in charge. Thus, Mayor 
LaGuardia has proven a good frierid of his city’s theatre 
interests. 

Amalgamation of 306 and Allied, which his threats and 
efforts produced, had for a long time been ore of the hopes 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
which, nearly a year ago, had fortified its position in the 
studios by winning virtual complete jurisdiction. That 
occurred early in January, at which time negotiations for 
the merger of 306 and Allied were looking hopeful. The IA 
Hollywood victory was a victory not only over the studios 
but a victory over the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 

Sundry Guilds 

In a year notable for unionistic developments, the Screen 
Directors’ Guild came into existence as the latest step in the 
Closed-shop movement. The Screen Actors’ Guild had pre- 
viously hooked up with Equity and lately latter has been 
expelling as well as fining members who haven't joined the 
SAG. Other developments in the studio belt were approval 
of merger of Screen Writers’ Guild with the Author's League 
of America and subsequent resignation from the SWG of 


various writers. Rebel picture writers who walked on the 
SWG later formed Screen Playwrights, Inc., while another 
organization formed by scribblers was the Screen Writers 
of Hollywood. 

The Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 
was front-page industry news through adoption of a new 
contract forcing open bidding on rights for all plays and 
increasing participation in rights by authors. This had the 
immediate tendency to discourage the backing of plays by 
film companies and all eventually agreed they would finance 
no more shows. They finally broke down, however, and are 
returning as angels for the Broadway producer fraternity, 
sub rosa and otherwise. Early last February a total of 21 
legits were being financed by film money, with WB backing 
six of these, Metro five. 

WB had a scrap, all by itself, with the American Society 
of Composers, Authors & Publishers. breaking with ASCAP 
but returning to smoke the peace pipe after having taken it 
on the chin. At first WB was adamant despite appeals of 
other companies that they drop the battle. 

Pix-Radio Battle 

The same radio, from which Warners was barred, except- 
ing for small stations, during the ASCAP fight, was to be- 
come the point of attack during the year by picture interests 
which feared that film stars on the air lanes were hurting 
the theatre box offices. Picture talent on the ether had 
reached the point in March where the radio was battling 
for Hollywood names, with 10 stars a week the average for 
programs. 

Studios became concerned over the yen of picture people 
to appear for broadcasters and for some time now exhibi- 
tors, together with other industry individuals, have been 
trying to decide whether stars on the air hurt or help pic- 


tures and what, if anything, should be done about it. Many 
exhibitors feel that broadcasting by film talent does not hurt 
the b.o.: others insist that it does. This is something that 
may never be settled, along with double bills. 

Exhibitors continued to complain, not only about the radio 
spectre, but. as usual, about distributors and trade practices. 
Allied States Association, the more militant of the two 
national independent exhibitor bodies, urged the customary 
legislation at its convention in Cleveland and ended up later, 
in August, with talk of entering the distribution field. This 
is never regarded seriously. While Allied met in conven- 
tion this past year, the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
America passed up an annual conclave for the first time in 
history, merely holding a directors’ meeting. At the latter, 
plans were laid for various trade practice reforms through 
a 10-point program which seeks distributor adoption of an 
unconditional 10% cancellation clause, elimination of score 
charges, an end to forcing of shorts and, among other things, 
the setup of conciliation boards. Universal, 20th Century- 
Fox and United Artists have rendered answers, offering 
some relief, and approving a _ system of conciliation 
that would be practical. It is still a question of how far the 
distributors will go in granting what’s wanted under Ed. L. 
Kuykendall’s 10-point platform. 

Other than the sale of U, there were no outstanding indus- 
try deals during 1936, but foremost among negotiations which 
may ultimately mean important change in control are the 
efforts of 20th-Fox and Loew’s to acquire Gaumont-British 
from the Ostrer brothers. S. R. Kent, Joseph M. Schenck 
and Nicholas M. Schenck have all devoted much time to a 
deal for control of GB, including trips to England and the 
Coast on it. Isidor and Maurice Ostrer likewise made trips 
to America. 
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Other ’36 Pix 





Highlights 


Retention of Joseph P. Kennedy | 
for framing of a recapitalization plan 
for RCA. 

Threat of legislation in Washington 
over high salaries paid film and radio 
stars. 

Charge of fraud in the Fox-West 
Coast bankruptcy which never held 
up. 

More huddles on a voluntary film 
code and moves by Washington, after 
President Roosevelt’s re-election, for 
revival of NRA principles. 

J. H. Cooper's trust for needy kids 
of $1,000,000 to come from profits of 
his own theatres in the midwest. 

Talk of another large de luxer on 
Broadway which would call for the 
razing of four old legits, Astor, 
Gaiety, Fulton and Bijou, something 
that’s still talk. 

Threat of the U. S. that it would 
penalize companies not reporting 
salary details to the SEC. 

Discussion of vertical unionization 
for all of show business’ branches. 

Studio talent scouts starting to 
cover college campuses for new ma- 
terial. 

Reliance swung over from UA to 
RKO under a new producing-releas- 
ing deal with latter. 

J. J. Kemp sentenced to from two 
and a half to five years on insurance 
thefts from show people he insured. 

Proposal for a single newsreel !n- 
stead of five which is never likely 
to eventuate. 

Increases in advertising by most 
Major companies and many theatre 
operators. 

Pickford-Lasky partnership formed 
and then dissoived after turning out 
two features. 

Of 18508 theatres in the United 
States at the beginning of the year, 
16,989 were wired, 10,098 in opera- 
tion and 3,130 closed. 

Major distribs and exhibs in New 





York resisting sales tax on film 
rental, something still to be decided | 
by the courts. 

There were 63 top songsmiths in 
Hollywood in February, believed to 
be a new high. 

Several Roxy theatre, N. Y., re- | 
Organization plans up, but no plan as | 
yet effected. ; 

Efforts to increase admission prices 
very spotty as to success. 

Washington tries to raise new bar- 
riers against alien actors. 

Charles E. Richardson, a trustee in | 
bankruptcy for Par, together with | 
Other directors on reorganization, 
One by one step out, giving board | 
better showman representation. | 

Some opposition voiced to 2,000- | 
foot reels which were finally adopt- | 





ed in the fall. 
More percentage deals negotiated | 
by distributors than in 1935. 
U. S. distributors return to the 
Mexican market 
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No RKO Vaudeville in New York | 
for the first time and, in the fall, a | 
picketing drive by the Musicians | 
Union, Local 802, in hopes of restor- 
ing flesh to RKO and other theatres. | 

New York Film Critics form their | 
Own organization to pick best pic- 
ture of the year and best perform- 
ances, 

Hearst and Paul Block newspaper 
attack upon Mae West and ‘Klon- 
dike Annie’ result being increased b. 
9. for picture. No such attack as re- | 
fards ‘Go West. Young Man.’ 
1p original plans of WB to produce 
‘80 features this season called off. | 


Dissolution of subsidiaries by Par, 


RKO and other companies in order | 


to simplify corporate structures. 

Due to dearth of talent, three ma- 
jors considered own developing 
schools on Broadway. 


Plans of Par for eastern produc- | 


tion again dropped. 


Sam Goldwyn hits tops on film 


rights for the year, paying ert 


for ‘Dead End.’ 
Dave Selznick, prior to publica- 
tion, buys rights to ‘Gone With the 


Wind’ for $52,000 and later is offered 


$150,000. 

Walt Disney deal to move at late 
date from UA to RKO 4s releasing 
outlet. 

George J. 
Par to become v.p. 
manager of UA. 

WB sent ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ into the sticks on roadshow 
engagements, playing 212 dates to a 
total gross of $847,200 on such book- 
ings. 

Broadway blamed Hollywood for 
dearth of musical shows. 

Academy voted ‘Mutiny on Bounty’ 
best picture of the year; and Victor 
McLaglen and Bette Davis the best 
performers in their divisions, respec- 
tively, on the strength of ‘The In- 
former’ (RKO) and ‘Of Human 
Bondage’ (UA). 

20th-Fox signed the Dionne quins 
for a second picture, recently re- 
leased. 

Majors threatened to combat for- 
eign invasion of product. 

Pennsylvania and New England 
floods in the spring caused heavy 
losses to theatres. 

Hollywood scraps certain pictures 
to avoid offending Europe, Metro 
shelving two for this reason, ‘Witch 
of Timbuctoo’ and ‘Musa Dagh.’ Ditto 
20th-Fox as regards ‘Siege of Allca- 
zar. 

Demand made upon Academy for 
change in awards due to write-ins. 

ASCAP attacked copyright revi- 


Schaefer resigns from 
and general 


| sion provisions as helping exhibitors, 


but injuring producers. 

Academy adjusted 550 contracts of 
4.000 freelances in 1935, according to 
report it released. 

Dave Loew resigns from Loew’s, 
Inc, to produce independently for 
RKO release. signing Joe E, Brown 
as a sitar. 

Pettinzill block-booking bill k.o.’d 
in Washingion, with industry leaders 
looking for 
type in future. 

A mild building boom developed. 

Willigm Fox goes into bankruptcy 
and togeth 
cited for contempt. 

Exhibs complain that there is lit- 
tle novelty in press books. 

Chain legislation does not 
apply to theatres, as feared it might. 
- Fox, ana WB reach. truce £p pool: 
ing in Wisconsin. 


store 


Basket ball and badminton tried 
on states as b.o. stimulant. 

Broadway razzes New Deal film at | 
the Capitol, N. . 

All assets of General Theatre 


Equipment, once a $300,000,000 cor- 


poration, sold at auction for $4,039,- 
367. 

RCA obtained long-term contracts 
with several majors in the recording 
and reproducing field, cutting deep- 


» Erpi territory. 
A total of 27 new stars developed 
in pictures during the 1935-36 season. 


lv int 


less legislation of this 
' 


er with Mrs. Fox is later | 


500,000 claim they get real news only 
from the trades. 

SEC and Sabath committees 
the former Par situation as 
| for curbing abuses. 
| A. J. Balaban joins RKO as a pro- 
ducer, then retires to Switzerland 
again, 

New sleuthing 


cite 
reason 





group appears in 


Hollywood to check up on income 
tax returns. 
A Cuban censor in New York 


planned by Cuba, but scared off. 

Louis-Schmeling fight pictures 
tops in gross for all time. 

A 63% increase in accidents of ex- 
| tras has insurance companies cancel- 
| ing policies. 

Little picture talent found in sum- 
mer theatres around the country. 

Eddie Cantor leaves Goldwyn to 
join 20th-Fox. 

Pictures question validity of the 
unemployment insurance tax. 

Patents pool set up by studios to 
cover many processes. 

National archives provided in 
Washington to preserve 1936 films 
for showing in 2436. 

Survey shows 16 writing teams at 
one time during year, but no femme 
pairs among them. 

Early bird mat prices knocked out 
in Greater New York, excepting at 
big downtown first runs. 

Films declared to be $2,000,000,000 
business, paying U. S. taxes of 
around $100,000,000 a year. 

WB-Par theatre pool in Philadel- 
phia giving Warner operating control 
of Par houses there. 

Picture censors jittery due to cen- 
soring by Joe Breen on Coast before 
pictures go into cans. 

Exhibs decry increase in the use 
of 16 mm. non-theatrical film, rat- 
ing this as opposition. 

Bonuses 

Approximately $24,000,000 was dis- 
tributed by pictures and_ other 
amusements in dividends, melons 
and bonuses. 

U. S. courts rule that any state can 
ban a picture although government 
permits it through customs. 

Italian restrictions ae 


on 


S. film 





| overcome. 

Deficit of around $1.000,000 

\for Universal during 1936, 

, to many write-offs. 

| Pre-Christmas grosses ran around 

10%, over 1935, while Xmas week it- 

\self nationally, according to figures 

|so far computed, shows increases 

lover last year between 25% 
and 30%. 

| Third dimensional pictures in col- 

‘or visualized. 

Pictures pass up Mayor George L. 

|Berry’s conference on a revival of 

| NRA practices, with entire proposed 


seen 
but due 


of 


| Keller-Dorian color 
experimented with by 
launched. 
| Permanent 50-50 Paramount part- 
inerships seen with elimination of 
buy-back privilege in Karl Hoblit- 
zeie-Iaterstaie-Texads Comsolidated 
| setup. 

Pictures on Sundays in Pennsyl- 
Vania are up 25% in gross in 1936. 
Federal Communications 
\looks into Erpi ambition: 
tices with John E. 
|ing in defense of the equipment com- 


process, 
Par, 


long 
finally 
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World’s Top Stars 








(Continued from page 3) 

than Americans. Thus, South Amer- 
ican audiences, if going to an oper- 
atic film, would just as soon have 
Grace Moore as Martha Eggerth, de- 
pending on which is on release at the 
time. The language hurdle is just as 
tough, whether the original be Ger- 
man or English. 

Once more it becomes evident that 
there are practically no universal 
stars any longer. Nearest to it at the 
moment is Shirley Temple, but there 
are some spots around the world 
where even she isn’t a cinch. 

Film industry is building on local 
lines everywhere. There are local 
stars and _ favorites everywhere. 
Strong localites can always outdraw 
the strongest foreigners. Where 
American stars will get the break, 
however, is that while they may be 
second or third choices in Germany 
to German stars, or in France to 
French stars, those German stars 
cannot surpass the American in 
France, or vice versa. In other 
words, the strong localites are al- 
most always strong only in their na- 
tive heaths. In the final count-up, 
therefore, the Americans still rank 


solidly. 
There are amazing. sometimes 
shocking, differences around the 


world. Thus, in Paris, the best film 
name draws line up as: Harry Baur, 
Annabella, Jean Murat, Danielle 
Darrieux, Chaplin, Gary Cooper, 
Franchot Tone, Jeannette MacDonald, 
Jimmy Cagney, Robert Donat. 

In Vienna the list reads: Shirley 
Temple, Astaire-Rogers, Garbo, 
Chaplin, Gary Cooper, Pola Negri, 
Willi Forst, while at the Hague, not 
so very far away, the list reads: 


Willi Forst, Garbo, Chaplin, Grace 
Moore, Marlene Dietrich, Leslie 


Howard, Pola Negri. 





Masculine China 
In China it’s Chaplin, Gary Cooper, 


| Clark Gable, Fredric March, Charles 


and curb on withdrawal of earnings | Laushton, 


Wallace Beery, 


| Temple, Errol Flynn, William Pow- 


| ell, 


| 


Myrna Loy. This is the most 
preponderantly male list anywhere. 

Hungary is very nationalistic, rat- 
ing the stars 
Gaal, Ella Gombaszogi, Shirley Tem- 


|; ple, Greta Garbo, Marlene Dietrich, 


|} Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, Wal- 
| lace Beery, Paula Wessely. 

Japan likes Shirley Temple best, 
list from there on reading: Cary 
Cooper, Astaire-Rcgers, Gable, 
March, Harold Lloyd, Colvert, 
Miriam Hopkins, Cagney, Joe E. 
Brown. 

In Mexico it’s: Robert Taylor, 


meeting called off by Major Berry. | 


Otterson testify- | 


Vera 


pany, 

Silver Jubilee drive shortly gets | 
under way in Par in honor of 
Adolph Zukor’s 25th anniversary in 
, pictures, with dinner on Zukor’s 


\birthday (Jan. 7) to be 
‘in Hollywood. 
No film theatres are proposed for 


Newspapers in cities of 100,000 to |the N. Y. World's Fair. 


tendered him | 


| 


Grace Moore, Gary Cooper, Laurel- 


Hardy, Tito Guizar, Ramon Pereda, | 


Fredric March, Carmen 
Leopoldo Ortin, Carlos Lopez 
Australia, too, lists Robert Taylor 
on top, with the others reading: Clark 
Caizie, Shwiey Ten. pte; freae Thinee; 
Robert Montgomery, Gary Cooper, 
Robert Donat, Jessie Matthews. Ron- 
ald Colman, Paul Robeson. 
Czechoslovakia lists them: 
Chaplin, Paula Wessely, 
Temple, Antonie Nedosinka, 
Woehlbrueck, Hugo Haas, 
Ferbasova, Hans 
In Brazil: Laurel 
tops, Astaire-Rogers 
Gable, J 
Temple, 


Garbo, 
Shirley 
Adolf 
Dietrich, 
Albers. 
and Hardy are 
follow, then 
‘annette MacDonald, Cantor, 
Martha Eggerth, Irene 
Dunne, Dietrich, Tone. 
Berlin likes: Willi Forst, Jenny 
Jugo, Beniamino Gigli, Adolf Woeh|- 
brueck, Hans Albers, Renate Mul- 


Shirley 


Paul Javor, Francisca | 


Guerrero, | 


ler, Gable, Carl Froehlich, Temple, 
| Negri. That means only two U. S. 
| Stars can make the list in this coun- 
| try these days, and towards the bot- 
| tom. 

In Havana, the list is more or less 
standard, reading: Temple, Gable, 
Shearer, Kay Francis, Crawford, 
MacDonald, Grace Moore, Robert 
Taylor, Astaire-Rogers, Powell- 
Keeler. The Cubans do like their 
ladies, it seems. 

England’s list (there will be 
squawks about this, but it’s based 
on b. o. totals) reads: Astaire-Rogers, 
Shirley Temple, Jessie Matthews, 
Gracie Fields, Cooper, Gable, Col- 
man, Shearer, Dietrich, Powell-Loy. 
Laughton, Donat and Leslie Howard, 
it seems at first blush, should be in 
there somewhere, but they’re not; 
they just barely flop out. As for 
Chaplin, they can’t seem to remem- 
ber the name at all. 

Forst’s Standing 

Willi Forst, one-time Lilian Har- 
vey leading man, is now very strong 
on the continent, due to having 
directed a couple of big b. o. films 
and one of the few filmites in Vienna 
who’s still big b. o. in Germany. 
But he’s a director now, no longer 
acting seriously. 

Adolf Woehlbrueck is another 
strong name on the continent and 
climbing. RKO has grabbed him off 
and has him on the Coast. Dolly 
Haas is another mid-European now 
in Hollywood who is expected to 
build; she switched to English films 
for a while and is not included large- 
ly because she was spending so much 
time learning languages and getting 
re-acclimated. 

Martha Eggerth, whom the South 
Americans still love, was once the 
| strongest femme name in Germany 
and Hungary. She’s dropping off of 
late and the fact she’s now turning 
to opera and away from films may 
or may not be a tip-off. Her hus- 
band, Jan Kiepura, never built to the 
strength expected of him. Harry 
| Baur is very big in France but the 
rest of the world, while respecting 
him, has had difficulty learning to 
| rush to the wickets at his appear- 
ance. He’s perhaps the most re- 
| spected (critically) of European film 
| actors, however. Pola Negri is mak- 

ing a strong European comeback via 
| UFA (German) films, and same is 
‘true of Lilian Harvey, but neither 

has spread much out of native terri- 
| tory in the past year. 


7 Set in ‘50 Roads’ at 20th 


Holly wood, Jan. 3. 
players have been set for 
} spots in ‘50 Roads to Town,’ 20th-Fox 
| production based on the novel by 
| Louis Frederick Nevel. They are 
| Don Ameche, Jane Daywell. Walter 








Seven 


| Catlett, John Qualen, Stepin Fetchit, 
Douglas Fowley and Allan Lane. 

| Norman Taurog will direct from 
| the screen play by William Counsel- 
; man and George Marion, Jr. Ray- 
| mond Griffith is associate producer. 


Henie’s $25,000 Tilt 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Sonja Henie’s click in ‘One in a 
Million’ will cost 20th Century-Fox 
25 G's 
| Norwegian champ skater gut $75,- 
0) for ‘Million,’ but for next one 
lcompany has to put $100,000 on the 
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Growth of Double Bills 





By Mike Wear 


Double features obtained a firmer 
grip on the industry during 1936, 
increased use of this program set- 
up by major circuits and operators, 
and definitely swayed a majority of 
producers to gear their picture- 
making schedules to meet such a 
situation. In the same vicious circle, 
the designation of certain features 
on studio production schedules for 
dual program use—‘B’ pictures—co- 
incidentally pushed numerous thea- 
tres in the south and middle west 
off the single standard in favor of. 
doubling. With producers and num- 
erous exhibitors definitely committed 
to dualing, no discernible move 
towards single featuring is expected 
before the end of 1937, if then. 

Not including Chicago, which prob- 
ably will not be entirely double- 
feature until some time in January, 
approximately 60% of the film thea- 
tres in the U. S. now are using 
double features regularly. This 
estimate, made from a check com- 
piled by leading trade organizations, 
includes spots that go dual only once 
or twice per week. 


The percentage figure, however, 

does not take into consideration the 
swarm of houses that adopt-a sum- 
mer policy of doubling one or two 
nights a week in order to use up 
weak pictures that have accumu- 
lated. These are held on contract 
assignments so the exhibitor figures 
a dual alignment as the best means 
of playing them rather than shelv- 
ing the feeble films entirely, 
, An outstanding development in the 
dualing situation during the past 
year, in the opinion of trade ex- 
perts, has been the tendency of top 
houses to book two strong features 
on the same bill rather than a strong 
and weak one. Reason obviously is 
to stamp out the opposition when the 
competitor is using double programs 
at cheaper admissions. 

This situation leaves the smaller 
exhibitors with weaker or discarded 
product, forcing them in many in- 
stances to employ two weakie pro- 
ductions on the same bill. Industry 
observers regard it as giving major 
theatres and circuits a club to hold 
over competitors not only in N. Y., 
but elsewhere throughout the nation. 
It is a situation that is peculiar to 
the entire double feature alignment 
because houses with big buying 
power are enabled to grab the ace 
product, and without overbuying. 
Under this setup, a large theatre or 
major circuit can afford to pay $500 
per picture while the opposition can 
not lay out more than $125 a film. 

Another pertinent development in 
1936 was the spread of double fea- 
turing even in 
towns; i. e., where, under ordinary 
‘circumstances, one exhibitor controls 
‘or operates all the theatres. In the 
past, this theatre operator has been 
‘able to fix the program policy as he 
saw fit or in keeping with his pat- 
ronage. 

But two factors have altered this. 
One is the high-speed automobile 
‘and perfect highways, which have 
‘made closed towns, only 20 to 30 
miles apart, actually competitive. 
‘The other is the decline in topflight 


‘feature programs and an appreciable 
reduction in number and quality of 
two-reél short features. , 
With vastly improved roads and 
motor cars bringing naboring towns 
and cities closer together, nowadays 
if the theatres in one community 
-inaugurate giveaways and_ stunt 
nights, opposition in a city 30 miles 
away may be forced to a dual bill 
policy in order to hold patronage. 


Weak Film Bugaboo 


Exhibitors and big circuit opera- 
tors in many sections of the south 
and certain parts of the midwest 
fear they will be enveloped by the 
wave of dualing before 1937 is well 
under way. And not because they 


so-called closed X 


schedules to meet this new demand. 
The problem confronting the old- 
line single feature exhib briefly is 
that every big company from which 
he obtains features has a certain 
number of films obviously designed 
for the dual programs. Thus, one 
company may offer him 60 features 
of which total 20 are designed for 
the double bills. In order to get 
the 40 strong features, the exhib 


also buys the 20 weak sisters. An- 
other distributor offers a_ similar 
array. The result is that of 120 


features purchased, less than 80 can 
be rated big enough draws for 
singling. So, the theatre operator 
goes dual part of the time to use 
up his weakies. 

Such a situation apparently per- 
suaded large theatre operators in 
Chicago to go dual. Thus the old 
agreement to stay on a single pic- 
ture policy had to be discarded. 
Then, too, Chicago exhibitors are 
reported to have felt the influence 
of nearby cities, particularly Mil- 
waukee, which have been _ using 
double features for some time. 

But fundamentally, it was the de- 
cline in number of strong features 
and worthwhile two-reelers that 
forced the Chi situation. The theatre 
managers found that when a feature 
ran only a little more than an hour, 
there was another hour or more. to 
be filled in with shorts. With cartoon 
comedies, scattered one-reel comics 
and newsreels alone available, a big 
void was left on the average strong 
single feature lineup. Though vaude- 
ville was considered by some, the 
budget interfered. 

Philadelphia, long a stronghold for 
single features in the deluxers, ap- 
peared to be headed for double fea- 
turing as the year closed or as soon 
as the present litigation pending in 
the courts is settled. Situation is 
further complicated by present dis- 
pute between musicians’ union and 
leading. theatre operators of com- 
munity. Many blame this squabble 
for virtual disappearance of vaude- 
ville in towntown houses. Elimina- 
tion of all-legal obstacles to dual- 
ing would soon sweep this big 
metropolis into the doubling pot, in- 
dustry observers believe. 


M’GUINNESS HAS ‘MME. X’ 
AS MG’S ASSO. PRODUCER 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
First picture James K. McGuin- 
1ess will handle at Metro as an as- 
sociate producer will be ‘Madame 








Co-starring Gladys George and 
Spencer Tracy, film will roll as soon 
as Miss George has washed up in 
Metro’a ‘They Gave Him a Gun.’ 
William Hurlburt is adapting from 
the play by Alexandre Bisson. 


Hilliard-Berle to Head Up 
RKO’s ‘New Faces’ Revue 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Harriet Hilliard is due from New 
York Feb. 1 to report at RKO for the 
top femme spot in ‘New Faces of 
1937.’ It'll also be Milton Berle’s 
first chore for RKO under his new 
termer. 

Nat Perrin wrote the orig, with 
Perrin, Ted Shane and Philip Rapp 
scripting. Joseph Santley will direct. 











Next Breen in Mill 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Paul Gerard Smith is adapting 
‘Boy Blue,’ the next Bobby Breen 
starrer, for Sol Lesser in order to 





like it or their patrons want it. It’s 
simply because they can’t find strong 
enough product to remain single. 
Faced with lack-lustre productions, 
. aad-poor quality_shorts, the exhibitor 
automatically is forced into dualing 
despite his personal feelings or at- 
titude on the matter. 
Unfortunately, for this type of 
exhibitor, the producers view the 
situation merely as a matter of busi- 
ness acumen. With such a large 
number of the larger circuits and 
exhibs dualing, production companies 
are merely keeping vace with the 
demand for additional inexpensive 
or secondary feature product. Since 
these big operators pay much higher 
rentals and represent a great per- 
centage of the gross business, it is 


have it ready when the producer 
returns from Europe. 

Earle Snell and Charles Logue also 
are adapting Zane Grey’s ‘Boots and 
Saddles,’ which will be Lesser’s next 
pic with<itecher@ MMen-. 





Sounds Gert Steiny 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Pirandello’s ‘As Before, Better 
Than Before’ will be made by Uni- 
versal. 
F. Hugh Herbert doing the screen 
play. 


CHARLIE MURRAY BACK 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Charlie Murray is back in pictures. 





only a logical development that the 
studios should gear their production 





He gets a spot in ‘Without An- 
nette,’ Republic’s circus yarn. 
~ ; —: ‘ 
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Harlow’s New M-G Deal 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Jean Harlow was handed a new 
contract by Metro. 
She starts the new year with 
Robert Taylor in ‘Man in Possession.’ 


1 H WOOD NEW 
YR. FATALITY, 
2 INJURED 


: Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Richard Powell, 40, picture and 
light opera actor, died in the Holly- | 
wood hospital morning of Jan. 1 
from a fractured skull, sustained | 
when he hit a parked car in a Holly- | 
wood thoroughfare with his machine | 
the same morning. 

Other picture player casualties | 
over the New Year were Vinton) 
Hayworth, under contract to RKO, | 
who sustained a fractured left leg | 
when his car overturned, and Marty 
Joyce, who had both legs fractured 
when struck by a machine as he was 
pushing his own car off Hollywood 
Boulevard. 


Sonja’s M.S.G. Ice Show 
Depends on Her Terms. 




















Sonja Henie, whose initial picture 
for 20th-Fox, ‘One in a Million,’ is | 
current at the Roxy, N. Y. is being | 
propositioned by the Madison Square | 
Garden to star in an ice carnival | 


to be produced. She is insisting on | @i2zy, until several, who had access 


a percentage over a guarantee. 
She’s in a Pittsburgh ice show 


for three days starting tomorrow | 


(Thursday). 





Exhibs On 


By JACK 


Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 

Out here on the Pacific coast, 
where exhibitors live in what is 
virtually a world of their own, due 
to the natural barrier of the Rockies, 
theatre operation is conducted pretty 
much ona basis of minding one’s 
own business, without any attempt 
to butt in on the exhibition affairs 
of fellow operators on the far side of 
the slope. 

Regardless of what others may do 
or think, Coast exhibitors, number- 
ing in the neighborhood of 1,000 or 
more, are virtually 100% solid for 
double feature’ programs. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the several 
major circuits, with their far-flung 
subsidiary operations. 

They’ve been operating duals so 
long now that unless there is a radi- 
cal upheaval in the industry there's 


ing to single bills in this area. Far 
western exhibs, also, are suckers for 
any and all forms of giveaways. 
Coin, merchandise and Annie Oak- 
leys are constantly being distributed 
in a vast majority of the 


run deluxers are holding out in favor 
of oldtime showmanship in their 
operation. 

Here in the Los Angeles area the 
500 odd circuit and indie exhibs are 
content to go along without a na- 
tional exhibitor affiliation. A small 
coterie of the unaffiliated theatres 
are hooked up with the Independent 
Theatre Owners of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, but this body 
has no outside affiliate, and virtually 
all of its activities are confined to 
local problems, of which there are 
many. 

Local Organ Functions 
In Northern California, with head- 


tre Owners of America, with a nomi- 


the local organizations 
mostly on their own. 

In and around Los Angeles, Fox- 
West Coast domination is so pro- 
nounced as to make the independent 
ranks diminutive in comparison. 
Warner Brothers’ is tn the field with 
a dozen or so houses, and functions 
pretty much to itself. 

The F-WC affiliated circuits have 
the call over the indies on most 
product deals so that, excepting in 


function 





|a very few cases, the unaffiliated 
/houses are entirely in the — 
| quent run class, and mostly pretty 
} much subsequent. 





| various 


| production end of indie field. 


es 


The Indies and Duals 





By Walter Greene 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Independent market experienced 
more paper plans and inflated en- 
thusiasm during 1936 than any previ- 
ous year since business went sound. 
However, with all results in, indies 
experienced letdown and failed to 
deliver pictures in line with original 
promises, causing indie exchange 
men to trek west to pry one or more 
features from the vaults of the pro- 
ducers. 


Undelivered product was caused 
by many factors, chief of which was 
lack of financing coin expected from 
sources when enthusiastic 
indie producers originally lined up 
extensive schedules, Even at that, 
more indie releases hit the market 
during 1936 than in many moons. 
Trouble was, however, that bulk was 
of cheaper negative costs which did 
nothing to raise standards of the 


Beginning of the year found Re- 
public moving after taking over 
Monogram franchise-holders on new 
setup, besides absorbing the Mono- 
gram, Liberty and Mascot produc- 
tion organizations. Initial indica- 
tions predicted boom in top grade 
indie product to replace exchanges’ 
losses of former Monogram and Lib- 
erty features. Although financing 
was standing by in goodly chunks, 
producers could not line up sufficient 
percentage of country through ex- 
changes whose paper and notes were | 
acceptable to the backers. 

First six months had the indie 
producers on a roller coaster—tops 
one week.and skidding to bottom 10 
days later. Situation had close and 
shrewd observers of the market 


The Coast 


little or no chance of again revert- | 


picture | 
houses, and only a few of the first | 


‘quarters in San Francisco, there is | 
a branch of the Motion Picture Thea- | 


nal membership, but there, again~ 


subse- | 


| to heavy coin for financing, decided 
| things were too hectic for participa- 
| tion until things settled to sane and 
| sensible basis. 





EDWARDS 


, Day-and-date runs are pretty 
much the thing out here, and con- 
| tinued first runs are given a hefty 


Despite this, producers, operating 
on short negative costs, continued to 
roll along in fairly good shape and 
others of that class jumped in to 
shoot moie product of the short coin 
variety. 

Grand National bloomed with ame 
bitious plans announced, then made 
production deals with Ben Zeidman, 
George Hirliman, Douglas MacLean, 
Boris Petroff and others, winding up 
for the climax with contract for 
James Cagney to star in at least one 
feature. Latter was made during the 
fall months, and it looks like entire 
future of GN will be predicated on 
how the Cagney starrer goes over 
and just what circuit business will 
be extended to the exchanges for 
that picture. Later, Richard Row- 
land and Zion Myers joined the GN 
producer group, with Ed Finney 
tabbed as producer of low-budgeted 
westerns starring Tex Ritter. 

At end of the year state rights pro- 
ducers found studio space at a 
premium. Situation was due mainly 
to major indpendents producing for 
major distributors—David Selznick, 
David L. Loew, Emanuel Cohen, B. 
P. Schulberg, Sol Lesser, Harry 
Sherman, Harold Lloyd, et al., moves 
ing into top rental studios and 
forcing the smaller indies to find 
other quarters and stage space. 

‘ Derr’s Giddyap Entry 

Newcomers to the indie producer 
ranks during the year—aside from 
those who went under the Grand 
National banner—included E. 8B. 
Derr with series of Tom Keene weste 
erns and Burroughs-Tarzan.. Latter, 
with Edgar Rice Burroughs’ Tarzan 
film rights as big asset, lined up most 
‘of the country on franchise basis in 
quick. time. 

Maurice Conn enlarged his activie 
ties with Melody and Ambassador 
pictures for release through Tele- 
vision which took over the one-time 
Reliable studios. Cliff Sanforth also 
expended program of his Imperial 
Pictures, with same holding true of 
Halperin Bros.’ activities. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments of the year in the inde- 
pendent field was the departure of 
W. Ray Johnston from the presi-« 
dency of Republic Pictures to form 
his own producing and distributing 
organization under handle of Ster- 





play. Indies, naturally, put up quite 
a beef at times over these situations, 
but there isn’t a great deal they can | 
do about it. They have protested | 
time and again to major producing 
and distributing organizations, they 
have threatened lega’ proceedings 
|; and what not, but the situation con- 
tinues to go merrily on. 


Racketeering on the Coast has 
probably reached its highest per- 
fection. During the few weeks pre- 
ceding Xmas, 1936, merchandise and 
coin giveaways in Los Angeles area 
alone aggregated in excess of $100,- 
000. The giveaways consisted of 
automobiles, furniture, wearing ap- 
parel,. household utensils, haber- 
dashery, etc. 


Giveaways Flourish 


| Coin giveaways that flourish here- 
| abouts are bank nights, screeno, ten- 
0-win, race night and kindred others. 
| Purses distributed run well into the 
| thousands weekly, with certain thea- 
tre men continuing to chisel on the 
awards whenever possible. Courts | 
/out here have ruled that the coin | 
giveaways do not constitute a lot-| 
tery, so the stunts go merrily on. 


Coast exhibs presently are operat- 
ing on a modified form of NRA| 
| clearance. Circuits and indie first) 
| runs get the break, but generally the 
provisions set up under the old code 
are being adhered to. Here in Los 
Angeles there’s a federal consent de- | 
cree entered into back in 1932 that | 
sort of acts as a leverage against any | 
radical departures from the rules of | 
free trade. 

Exhibs out here, generally, would | 
, welcome restoration of some modi- | 
fied form of NRA regulation. They | 
admit mostly that under the old | 
NRA cod they made farther ad- | 
varicemént than before it was thrust 
upon them. They feel, as do count- 
less others, that there can never be! 
a proper self-regulation so far as ex- 
hibition and distribution are con- | 
cerned, and they feel that federal | 
supervision, to a degree, will benefit | 
them a great deal more than it wilt} 
hurt. | 

And so exhibition in the far west | 
goes on. Circuits are piling up the | 
greatest profits in history. Many of 
the indies are doing comfortably; 
others are not so fortunate. But 
they're in the game and they pro- 
pose to fight it out if it takes a life- 
| time. 














ling . Pictures. Johnston, who has 


| plenty of financing from Wall Street 


circles, will not release any pictures 
through his own or franchise exe 
changes until next September, 
although production will be launched 
in February. Repurchase of the old 
Monogram Picts stock sees a merger 
of Sterling-Monogram as 1936 fades. 

Chesterfield and Invinciple Pice 
tures continued their successful 
activities under the guidance of 
George Batcheller and Maury Cohen, 
and made booking tieup for the 
1936-37 season with Allied States exe 
hibitor group, whereby latter guare 
anteed specific number of bookings 
and playdates. 


Yes and No Outlook 

Outlook for 1937, in so far as gen- 
eral conditions of the indie market 
are concerned, is highly speculative. 
Top producers will have no diffi- 
culty in continuing with ample 
financing to cover all production 
needs as release deals are set with 
reputable state rights exchanges that 
carry sufficient financial backing to 
handle commitments. Main ob- 
stacle will likely continue for the 
smaller producer, that of getting a 
steady flow of coin from the exe 
changes on picture pickups to dee 
liver their full programs as prome 
ised at beginning of the season. 

Regardless of what happens, indies 
will deliver an increasing number 
of pictures regardless of quality of 
those that turn ‘em out for buttons, 
and this condition wil! continue as 
long as dual-billing practice con- 
tinues among the theatres. If the 
two-feature stunt is curtailed it will 
wrap up many of the indie pro- 
ducers who somehow or other turn 
sut cheap -gsoduct- on short bankrolls 
and three or four day _ shooting 
schedules. 


BROWN DIRECTS GARBO 
IN METRO’S ‘WALEWSKA’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Clarence Brown draws one of the 
prize directing assignments at 
Metro, holding rein on ‘Maria Walew- 
ska,’ the next Garbo starrer. Charles 
Boyer has the male lead. 
Picture set to roll in mid-January. 
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a dreamer, 

















DOLPH 





Razor keen, 





today, as always, the grandest showman in the business 
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today’s prints, from tomorrow’s plans, come the stills which promise; 
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equally brilliant moments in our present and in our future. In every one 
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By his deeds shall you know him 
3 
: The story of Adolph Zukor’s twenty-five years in motion pictures is [jf 
| : | : \ : 
the story of the motion picture industry itself. From old files, from the | 
old prints, come the stills on the following pages, which, quaint to our 
1937 eyes, yet mark brilliant moments in our motion picture past. From | 
; "o 
; 


of these, old and new, you will see great stars, joining with great produc-: 


tions to etch ever deeper, ever clearer, that famous hallmark of motion. 





’ picture success: “Adolph Zukor Presents.” 
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While a conservative and timid show 
world holds its breath, Adolph Zukor 
pays the record high of $35,000 to 
bring the first big time feature to the 
screen, the French four reeler, “Queen 
Elizabeth”’, starring the one and only 
Sarah Bernhardt, grandest actress of 


the day ...the picture is a smash hit! 


|1) Motion picture advertising gets under 
way. The poster Adolph Zukor had de- 
signed for the Bernhardt picture. 


[2] How the Divine Sarah looked to the 
high hat audience jamming the Lyceum 
Theatre in New York for the invitation pre- 
miere of “Queen Elizabeth”’, July 12, 1912. 


(3) The historic old Lasky barn where 
Showman Zukor’s new partner made “‘The 
Squaw Man”. 


[4] When one showman meets another. 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse Lasky plan the 
new Famous Players-Lasky lot in Holly- 
wood. 
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With Daniel Frohman’s aid, Adolph 
Zukor goes after the big names of 
the legitimate theatre...and gets 
them for the first Famous Players 
feature pictures...in a series which 
has the whole show world standing 


on its head with amazement. 


{1] America’s Sweetheart talks it 
over with the Chief. An old pho- 
tograph. printed through the 
courtesy of Photoplay Magazine. 


{ 
9 (2) The first actor to star in a 





Zukor picture. James O’Neil, 
father of playwright Eugene 
O’Neil,in “Count of Monte Cristo. 


[4] Fannie Ward and Sessue 
Hayakawa together in the rip- 
roaring melodrama,"*The Cheat”. 
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(3| Greatest American actress of 
her generation, Minnie Maddern 
Fiske brings her “Tess of the 
D’ Ubervilles” to the screen. 


[5] Mr. Zukor shoots the works 
with Geraldine Farrar bringing 
her “Carmen” to the screen. 
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Po oo Bigger and better pictures making 
bigger and better profits cause 
Famous Players-Lasky to purchase 


Paramount, distributing unit... and 





now it’s Zukor... Lasky...Goldwyn... 
De Mille... with the Paramount flag 


ee - j at the mast head...the grandest lineup 


of showmen ever under one banner. 











11] “The Miracle Man”, with |2| Marguerite Clarke, one of the 
Thomas Meighan and Lon earliest box-office finds, in her fa- 
Chaney, marks a new high in mo- mous picture, ““The Goose Girl”. 
tion picture drama. 


|4] Gloria Swanson as she ap- 


{3| Enter Wallace Reid! His star peared with members of the huge 
rises for the first time in 1916. cast in Cecil B. DeMille’s spec- 
in “The Affairs of Anatol”. tacular ““Male and Female”. 
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PARAMOUNT PROUDLY PRESEN’ 





Exciting years...epic years... years which 
knew the glories of Rudolph Valentino, of 
Pola Negri... years which gave the world 
such mighty pictures as “The Sheik’’,“The 
Affairs of Anatol’, “Manslaughter”, “The 
Ten Commandments’’,““The Covered Wagon” 
..-years which saw Adolph Zukor’s com- 


pany become the greatest in the industry. 





(1} Adolph Zukor and Rudolph {2} Cecil B. DeMille, maker of 
Valentino talk it over on the miracles. rehearses part of the huge 
Paramount lot. cast of “The Ten Commandments . 


[3] Typical shot from the glorious (4) Harold Lloyd in one of his 
story of the pioneers. “The earliest money makers for Para- 
Covered Wagon”. mount. “For Heaven's Sake”. 
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{1} Will Hays congratulates 
Adolph Zukor on the completion 
of the new Paramount Building. 


[4] Marlene Dietrich and Gary 
Cooper show a Legionnaire’s life is 
not an unhappy one in“ Morocco” 


{2} The defense of the fortress in 
the first great Foreign Legion pic- 
ture, “Beau Geste”’. 


[5] Gary Cooper in his first star- 
ring vehicle, Owen Wister’s 
Americanclassic,” The Virginian”. 








[3] In with a bang! with Clara 
Bow, of course, in her first box- 
office smash “It”’. 


(6] The first great aviation pic- 
ture and, incidentally, the first 
Gary Cooper picture, “Wings”. 
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|1} Maurice Chevalier, Mr. Zukor’s famous import 
from La Belle France, with Claudette Colbert in the 
smash hit “The Smiling Lieutenant”. 


{2] Gary Cooper and Franchot Tone in ‘The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer”. . . one of the grandest action pictures. 


13] The first box-office success in Technicolor, Fred 
MacMurray and Sylvia Sidney, in the Henry Hathaway 
version of ““The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 


Nats 


j4j Gary Cooper and Helen Hayes send Heminway’s 
best seller,“ A Farewell to Arms”, into the heavy money. 


~ 


[5] Charles Laughton shows, with the aid of Charles 
Ruggles that “Ruggles of Red Gap” is still one of the 


} best American stories ever written. 
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June 1936 finds Adolph Zukor back ; 
on the West Coast in active charge’ 
of Paramount Production... July... 
August... September... October...and 
one after another come the big hit 
pictures which prove, at the box- 


offices of the nation, that Adolph 
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Zukor is just as canny a showman, 


.) record 


just as clever an operator, just as ? 


powerful a force in motion pictures 
as he was in 1912... 
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ADOLPH ZUKOR’S 


Silver Jubilee in Motion 








Pictures — 
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Celebrating Adolph Zukor’s twenty-fi 
motion pictures, Paramount proudly presents the | 


SILVER JUBILEE GROUP OF PICTURES | - 


produced under his personal supervision. 
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Adolph Zukor presents... 


“COLLEGE 
HOLIDAY” a 


vin Jack Benny, 

George Burns ana 
Gracie Allen, Mary 
Boland, Martha Raye, 


Marsha Hunt, Eleanore Whitney, 


ow Sees ty 


Johnny Downs, Ben Blue 
Directed by Frank Tuttle 








Jack fiddles 
while Martha 
yearns... | 























Renny Music ¢ ‘ ise 
or Bol 
and Cars 
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Adolph Zukor presents... 
Gary .Cooper 


4 and Jean Arthur in 


Cecil B. De Mille’s 
“THE PLAINSMAN” 


with 


James Ellison, Charles Bickford, 
Helen Burgess, Porter Hall. 
Directed by Cecil B. DeMille 
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Yellow Hand puts Gary and Jean op, Spot 


Battle of Beecher’s Island 


“Tip yore hat 
when you 
speak toalady” 
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Adolph Zukor presents... 
Gladys Swarthout 
na Hred MacMurray 


“CHAMPAGNE 
WALTZ” 


with 
Jack Oakie, Veloz and 
Yolanda, Herman Bing. 
Vivienne Osborne, Frank Forest, 





_ Benny Baker, Ernest Cossart. 
Directed_by A. Edward Sutherland 





PRs 








Love in Vienna aah S Soh — . A bumper crop of comedy 





Veloz-and Yolanda swing it 





“Dance...dance 
...dance...little 
lady...” 
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Adolph Zukor presents... 


Claudette Colbert 


and 


- Fred MacMurray 


in Frank Lloyd’s 


“MAID OF SALEM” 


wih Harvey Stephens, Gale 
| Sondergaard, Louise Dresser, 
i Edward Ellis, Virginia Weidler, 
| Bonita Granville. 
Directed by Frank Lloyd 
Produced by Howard Estabrook 
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Strum fun 
for Bing and 
old Hawaii 





Adolph Zukor presents... 


“WAIKIKI 
WEDDING’ 


with 


Bing Crosby, Bob 
Burns, Martha Raye, 
Shirley Ross, George Barbier 


Directed by Frank Tuttle 
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2 The star of Show Boat 


. . aa . te 
in a big musical with. the sweep of Cimarron vee 





Adolph Zukor presents... 
Irene Dunne 


“HIGH, WIDE AND 
HANDSOME” 


A Rouben Mamoulian Production 
with 


Randolph Scott, Dorothy 


Lamour, William Frawley, 
. Akim Tamiroff, Benny Baker, 
Charles Bickford 
"Directed by Rouben Mamoulian 


Music by Jerome Kern and 
Oscar Hammerstein IT 
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: Adolph Zukor presents... ep 
: Edward Arnold aa ' 
° e ie 
4 Francine Larrimore 
in 
“JOHN MEADE’S 
WOMAN” : 
with | 
Gail Patrick, George i 
Bancroft, John Trent. 
Sidney Blackmer 1! 
Directed by Richard Wallace | f 
4, a B. P. Schulberg Production * | 
| 
ie 
it 
He tried to Bi a 


buy her love... 











HAROLD LLOYD 
PRODUCTION 


starring 


HAROLD LLOYD 
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The point is...it’s 
another Lloyd 
laugh hit! 
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Adolph Zukor presents... 


Claudette Colbert 


“| MET HIM 
- IN PARIS” 


(Tent. Title) 
Produced and directed by 


Wesley Ruggles 
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Adolph Zukor presents... 


Carole Lombard 
Fred MacMurray 


“SWING HIGH. 
SWING LOW’ 


_ with 
Charles Butterworth, Jean Dixon, 


Seis. cnt emmemeesnenne 


Dorothy Lamour, Harvey Stephens 


Based on a play by George Manker 
Watters and Arthur Hopkins 


Directed by Mitchell Leisen 





‘Lovin’ you is 
just one long 
pain ‘in the 
neck is. 
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Adolph Zukor presents -.. 


Gary Cooper 
a George Raft “This old sea 


“SOULS AT SEA” ss ct 


wih Frances Dee, Henry 
Wilcoxon, Olympe Bradna. 
Robert Cummings, Porter Hall. 
Harry Carey 
Directed by Henry Hathaway 
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Film Imports for Five Years FOREIGN FILMS IN THE U.S. 
: + Se 
(Foreign pictures imported and shown in the U. §. during the 12 WB P D | ? Wid l 
months ending Dec. 1, 1936, totaled 223, a new high in recent years. acts oyle s Widow | By Wolfe Kaufman 
pos coy mncnny eee 1935. F ngs Lae np of pr prc Ny tp im- | During the year 1936 importers of ;of this business is in Texas and 
ports shown m the &. o. Curing the past jive years are given by coun- rw ; ‘ctr lower California, but some is spread 
try. Those pictures imported but not released are not included in this , er wone, eee. saa ee ee ‘around in other Spanish sectors. 
‘ t.) Mrs. Laird Doyle has received a more footage in the U. S. than in| : Cee eee eee 
count. diedseek 26 & nk: wtven a Gas : ; |Down to 30 pictures last year as 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 || Ter. " actress at war- many years previously—but in num-| against 38 the year before, 20 the 
GREPMEOM ecccccccccceccccccce U6 59 59 48 69 Widow ot tha WE ectior. we Gad ber only. The business, as a busi- year before that, and only two in 
ati 7 bd ‘ . . ! 
UN. each 06eehinsesseced- OF 33 33 22 24 in a plane crash, was given same "M€SS, 1S still very much on the down- | 1932. 
— ears ese enereees " 7 } : consideration as were wives of other beat. an pics a seat a 
; eer ee Warner writers who died while with Seats Sad : ‘ . , throug e years. 1ey have their 
OMAR secccosccecosscssere 1S * s2 . 3 the company. Others are Mrs. Tom ew Bie aloe 10 erage einen own market and don’t chanse much. 
Humgarian .ecccscccccsesees 15 12 4 1 2 Buckingham and Mrs, Ethel Shan- around, as against 190 in 1935 anda few pictures up or down through 
French ...sessecessesseseese 14 19 , 10 13 | non Jackson. 147 in 1934, doesn’t really tell the |the years, depending on product. No 
“SS Ld © x i | ° 
Emre A8eeeterrecoecsssece 5 ° . , — story. In only one small corner does | Outstanding ones last year. though 
Polisle ...... iva Mee Cae Fe ad Vie : 3 4 4 s ‘ie, Stee. teamiedi “Aammaaene nee ifour or five did quite well in the 
ee states nenseserenoses.s 3 ~ a *s as ReepeapggsPc ic “*S lleftist sectors through the country. 
Viddislh wcsccccsessseeessece 2 1 3 5 0 with British pictures, Once more | Russian pictures probably get more 
Greek ..... ghee ote csebeeses ee ee ee ee 1 there were more British pictures | playing time through the year tha: 
Chinese ...... Seeerersecevese 1 o- ee oe ee sent around to theatres than the|fjms in any other language due to 
Ck 500 00 0 ve e'ees 00eee oe 1 ee as a year before, but this is the only mar- | jabor and workers’ support in addi- 
Jugostavian ......cccceeceee ee oe ee 1 ee ket where there was a deserved rise, | tion to the arty mob. 
JAPAMESE .oveceeesecesreveee ee ee ee 1 ee the product being more conducive ‘ sis re 
Arabian ..ccccccccceeseeeeee oe ee ee ee 1 to selling. With the others it was|. Hungarians oe another group: 3 
— ——— emeeammetent oa ——— a matter of shoving awav harder for ! ing harder in the past couple of years 
Psinscaabicksssarndess 223 190 147 113 141 no reason at all. ples no age eager mala oo 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. Most distinct gains in number of ns es > eiapatr sobs . 
This year’s Rose Bowl (New Year’s films show Lo mostly only in native nabes, Detroit, 
? Day) was a free-for all for the news ns SS Cone Mae Re We Ser Cleveland, etc., being best. 
| ) Ss -for- S- mans and Italians. In both cases A the i here there te h 
ain ax, ar S Ga ’ @eS m e | reels after Bernard Ray, who had the jt was a matter of shoving from mong the importers there is muc 


Solution to Duals: His 20th Anniversary 


By JOE BIGELOW 


Sam Sax, production head of War- 
ner Bros.’ Vitaphone studio in Brook- 
lyn, is celebrating his 20th year in 
the: show business. All of this time 
has. been spent in motion pictures. 


Sax started 20 years ago as a sales- 
man. Today, although hardly known 
to the general public and not ad- 
dicted to personal publicity, he is di- 
rectly responsible for more film foot- 
age than perhaps any other individual 
in picture production. For the sea- 
son 1936-’37 Sax will deliver for War- 
ner distribution an even 100 short 
subjects of all varieties, and all of 
them will have received Sax’s per- 
sonal supervision. 

It was in 1916 that Sax started out 
as a salesman for Carl Laemmle in 
Indianapolis. It wasn’t long before 
Universal made him manager of that 
exchange. From there he went to 
Cincinnati in a like capacity. The 
next step was the district manager- 
ship embracing Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati and Indianap- 
olis. His handling of these terri- 
tories resulted in his being called to 
New York for the post of general 
sales manager for Universal. 

His first opportunity away from 
Universal came when he was offered 
the sales manager job for Robertson- 
Cole, a leading independent in its 
day. In 1923 Sax left Robertson-Cole 
to become president of Gotham & 
Lumis Productions. For G. & L. he 
produced 18 pictures. a year, and 
some that he made were ‘Notoriety,’ 
‘Marriage Morals,’ ‘Black Lightning,’ 
“‘Wemen and Gold,’ ‘The Night Ship.’ 
‘Unmarried Wives,’ ‘The Best Pal,’ 
and ‘Every Woman's Secretary.’ 

The appointment of Sax as produc- 
tion executive at the Vitaphone 
studio occurred on March 22, 1930. 

At the present time, with the 
Brooklyn workshop accounting for 
all but 40 of the Warner company’s 
complete shorts subject output for 
the season, the studio currently is 
seeing the greatest period of activ- 
ity in its long life. Historically im- 
portant in the annals of motion pic- 
tures is this group of rambling grey 
Stone buildings at Avenue M and 
East 14th street in the heart of Flat- 
bush. 

The original Vitaphone studio, 
which still stands as a part of the 
modern structure, was poor in 
equipment but rich in names and 
fenerous in its contribution to the 
early development of motion pic- 
tures as an entertainment. It was 
here that such greats as John Bunny, 
Flora Finch, Larry Semon, Clara 
Kimball Young, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
few and many others carved out 
their careers, 

Improved Equipment 
ae after the advent of sound 
‘+ deen and when Warners decided 
o~ onfine its feature production to 
oa yoo coast, the Brooklyn plant 
edicts oe short subjects. The 
jer rade atte was rapid thereafter, 
ated aie on past summer it ex- 
Productic He new sound stage and 
ical» n building which, in tech- 
tythion in So compares with 

e or Ri gp 

. covers an area 
tio square feet. 
hej vers 16,000 feet, and the 

Cight from stage floor to ‘ling is 
Over 50 Sect. - ceiling is 


a1 : 
© are three tiers of dressing 


The stage por- 


rooms at one end of the building and 
space is provided for camera and 
lamp storage, with monitor and pre- 
view rooms, ete. Around the four 
walls of the stage are balconies with 
special pits for locating lamps and 
apparatus, Over the entire stage, 
under the roof, are catwalks form- 
ing a working gridiron from which 
a camera can be set at any part of 
the stage desired for overhead shots. 


A large pool of reinforced con- 
crete has been constructed under the 
stage floor which, when filled, will 
hold over 100,000 gallons of water. 
When the pool is not being used, it 
becomes part of the stage floor. A 
pit has also been built under the 
stage floor. This pit, which is 20 feet 
deep, will have traps, lift and other 
equipment installed. An elaborate 
system of air-conditioning has been 
installed, which will distribute 
cooled air when the temperature is 





| exclusive 





high outside and warm air through- 
out during the winter months. 

The remote control system is ar-| 
ranged so that the controls can be 
separated for four separate stages | 
from four separate locations, if nec-| 
essary, or all grouped throughout for | 
operating as one stage from a single 
location. 

Microphones, cameras and motors 
are inter-connected by wiring to the 
monitor room overlooking the new 
stage and from there connected 
through a new tunnel running under | 


rights last year, turned 
down the deal calling for a $10,000 
advance payment. Proposition went 
cold when Lloyd’s refused insurance 
against rain and the Rose Bowl Assn. 
nixed a refund in the event of bad 
weather. 

Pasadena was deluged for three 
days prior to the event with heavy 
downpours. 

Ray wanted to make a four-reel 
feature of the football game and 
Tournament of Roses parade, but de- 
manded protection against a wash- 
out. He claimed a $2,000 loss last 
year due to a virtual boycott by the 
chain houses in reprisal for locking 
out the newsreel cameras at the foot- 
ball game. As a sop to the news- 
reels this year, Ray had promised 
225 feet of the game to each outfit. 

Pasadena lost considerable pub- 
licity last year due to the shutdown 
by the theatres on Ray’s reel and 
disinclination to give much footage 
to the parade clips. 





Bilson Turns Scribe 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
George Bilson has turned in his 
first script at Warners, “The Talent 
Scout,’ which is being cast for im- 
mediate production by Bryan Foy. 
Craig Reynolds, Jeanne Madden, 
Rosalind Marquis and all ‘Gold 
Diggers of 1937’ girls, who made a 
special transcontinental air trek, 
have been spotted. 
Director has not yet been assigned. 





Shindig for Lachmann 


Beverly Halls, Jan. 3. 
Jack Robbins is tossing a dinner 


this week for Mare Lachmann, re- 


14th street to the recording building. cently named advertising and pub- 


across the street on the old lat. 
The new stage is arranged with a 
new idea for studio lamp balconies, 
eliminating the expense of erecting | 
temporary scaffolds usually required 
for supporting lamps. 

In contrast to this, the original 
stage on which the greats of the | 
past performed is now used as &} 
rehearsal hall for the chorus girls. | 

In every respect, from staff to! 
physical requisites, the Brooklyn) 
plant equals, in miniature, any of| 
the major feature studios on the) 
Coast. And it is equipped for fea- 
ture production; Warners wants Sax | 
to make one next season. 

The regular personnel under Sax | 
comprises several hundred people, 
not including talent, some of which 
is engaged on contract basis but the | 
majority on spot bookings for one or 
more pictures. The studio’s perma- | 
nent staff includes a stock chorus line 
of 20 girls. They appear in most of | 
the musicals. 

In the past 10 years practically | 
every standard act in vaudeville has 
appeared before the cameras in} 
Brooklyn. In addition, the eastern | 
test work for the Warner feature 
studio in Hollywood is done here’ 
under Sax’ direction. 


Testing Ground 
Besides its position as testing | 
grounds for the Warner feature) 
prospects, the Brooklyn _ studio, | 


through its shorts, has been respon- 
sible for the direct development of| 


more Hollywood talent than any) 
other individual eastern source. 
Madge Evans, Burns and Allen. 
Sylvia Sidney, Spencer Tracy, Pat 
O’Brien. Patsy Kelly, the late Hal 
Skelly, Roger Pryor, Helen Lynd, 
Josephine Hutcheson, Otto Kruger, | 
Allen Jenkins, Wallace Ford, Helen 


Broderick. Lillian Bond. Verree Teas- 
dale, Yacht Club Bovs. Ralph Mor-'! 
gan, Evalyn Knapp, Walter Con- | 


jlicity head at Universal, at the Vic- 
| tor Hugo restaurant. Around 200 will 
, attend. 


Bert Kalmar, Harry Ruby and Sid 


| Silvers will m.c. 





LIEF ERICKSON’S SPOT 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Lief Erickson grabs the male lead 
in Paramount’s ‘Saturday Nights 
Free.’ 


George Archainbaud directs. 





| eraman: 


nolly, Ruth Etting, Fred Keating, 
Fred Allen and many others went 
to Hollywood from Brooklyn shorts 
appearances. 

On the production staff under Sax, 
with Sax the only producer, are: 
Roy Mack, Joseph Henaberry and 
Lloyd French, directors; A. Dorian 
Otvos (who resigned Jan. 1 after 
seven years, to join Universal), Jack 
Henley, Burnett Hershey and Cyrus 
Wood, writers; David Mendoza, mu- 
sical director; Harland Dixon, dance 
director. 

Phil Quinn is assistant to Sax: Ed 
Savin, business manager; Lee Stew- 
art, casting director; Frank Namczy, 
art director; Ray Foster, head cam- 
Bert Frank, film editor; 
Richard Wallis, makeup head; H. 
Combes, head carpenter; E. Bild- 
stein, head scenic artist; M. C. Hall, 
head prop; Ed Hastings, head elec- 
trician; A. Quinn, head grip; Joseph 
Spray, laboratory chief, and John 
Condon, transportation manager. 

In his relations with his depart- 
ment heads and the employes un- 
der them, Sax has but one driving 
thought—better shorts. For he sees 
in the screen short subject not only 
an integral amusement factor in it- 
self. but through it the best possible 
solution, if there is to be a solution, 
of the double feature problem. 


,socking away hard at these. 


behind the scenes. While the market 
for German films in the U. S. last 
year was a bit better than the year 
before, it wasn’t anywhere near the 
prosperous days of 1932, before Hit- 
ler came along to kick the entire 


mushroom foreign film industry in 
the U. S. in the pants, 
There were no outstanding or 


strong German films last year. The 
German language houses (about four 
of them a 


them today) played anything they 
could get—and they were offered 
plenty. The German government! 


helps behind the scenes, apparently, : 


since no money was asked for, to 
speak of. Exhibs willing to play 
films from the Reich can get them 
on straight percentage, little or no 
guarantee. For the Yorkvilleites in 
N. Y. that seems to be okay. For 
the others throughout the U. S. who 
used to play German films regularly, 


| its mostly no dice—not even that 


| way. Too afraid of public reaction. 
| As for Italian films, a real effort 
|was made for the first time. And 
|}again with the aid of a government. 
Italians negotiated several deals 
with American business 


uct didn’t come up to snuff. 


When the Hitler regime came 
along in 1933 to kick the cartwheels 
out of the foreign film field it was 
rather a shock to American distribs 
and exhibs both. Customers would 
not go to German films and there 
| weren't enough meritorious films in 
|;other languages to make up for it. 
‘The 200 or so foreign language 
|houses in the U. S. gave up the fight 
‘rapidly. German language pictures 
had been the bulwark. With them, 
or because pf them, some French 
‘and other language pictures got by 
| pleasantly. Without them almost 
everybody gave up the ship. 


But that special audience didn’t 
vanish completely. They, seemingly, 
jhave just been sitting around wait- 
jing for new avenues to open. It 
was a chance for the French and 
| Italians (and others) which these 
groups 
with. During the past year they 
began slowly, and spottily, to cash 
in on it. A few French pictures al- 
most went places. It was definitely 
established that there is room and 
money for foreign film product—but 
it must be worthy in the first place. 
This type of audience is mighty 
choosey. 

‘La Maternelle’ (really started on 
distribution in 1935 but hitting its 
stride early in 1936) did very: well, 
picking up over 100 theatre dates 
and two or three times that many 
college dates. ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment’ (the French version starring 
Harry Baur. and not related to Co- 
lumbia’s Peter Lorre film) followed 
up just as strongly. It opened new 
channels and, fortunately, there 
were a few pictures to follow up. 
There is a new French film, ‘Ker- 
messe Heroique,’ now in New York, 
which is just getting. started around 
the country and which should, if 
early indications mean anything, go 
even better. Much, too, is expected 
of the French language-version of 
‘Les Miserables.’ 

Spanish pictures, in which are in- 
cluded Mexican, Argentine, etc., are 
making a serious attempt these past 
couple vears, But in a_ restricted 
sense. Not trying to crash any the- 
atres outside of Spanish nabes, but 
Most 


year ago, about 10 of 


men on) 
straight percentage basis and with 
| boosts in the Italian-American press. 
It was not especially successful, but 
mostly due to the fact that the prod- 


weren't equipped to cope) 


interest and considerable competi- 
tion of late. It’s mostly a new group. 
The companies from the good (1931- 

33) days have given up. Ufa still 
markets its own German pictures 
and Amkino handles the Russians. 
Tobis got started in distribution dur- 
ing the year and is hoping for much. 
This Dutch company is under a dis- 
tinct handicap because of its alliance 
to the German Tobis company. Tobis 
is not a German company in origin 
‘or central allocation ‘(the holding 
;company is Dutch) but such is the 
trade impression and this has hurt 
and is hurting. ‘Healthy start of 
‘Kermesse Heroique,’ however, made 
by French Tobis, has given the 
company much hope. 

Jean Lenauer started his own dis- 
tribution company off to a healthy 
start with ‘Crime and Punishment’ 
and has gone along well. Has a re- 
stricted but attractive list and get- 
ting by. Recently opened a New 
| York showcase on his own, the 58th 
| St., and had the good luck -to knock 
| over ‘Kermesse’ for a goud opening 
|break. This should give him other 
| good product in the future. 
| Du World continues to be the most 
|energetic of the foreign language 
|distribs, but mixing in some arties 
from Hollywood, etc., of an indepen- 
|dent nature. Metropolis got a good 
start with ‘Maternelle’ but hasn't 
| done much about it. Jean Tapernoux 
continues to have the support and 
| product of a strong group of French 
| producers but, after four years in 
| the business, has failed to show any 
aptitude for it. His best breaks have 
come through tieups for distribution 
on occasion with outsiders. Arthur 
I.. Mayer and Joe Burstyn have been 
sitting back after relezse of ‘Gulli- 
ver,’ Russian-made, which did rather 
well, building quietly. Will break 
forth again any minute now with a 
couple of pictures. Arthur Ziehm, 
one of the pioneers in the business, 
and with a thoroughly keen knowl- 
edge of it, has had tough breaks, 
|although in no way to blame. Willie 
| and Max Goldberg are ‘looking 
/around’ and biding their time. a 


| There are a dozen or so lads who 
distribute German pictures. They 
are mostly catch-as-catch-can oper- 
ators, and that goes for one Jewish 
|group which operates two of the 
;more successful German language 
, cinemas in New York and distribs pix 
|on the side. The Germans in Ger- 
;many don’t mind Jewish help in 
, trying to scrape some money out of 
| the U. S.; that kind of money is still 
;money to them, not distasteful or 
tainted, 

Franco-American Picture Corp, 
| headed by I. Kaplan, operator of the 
|Fifth Avenue Playhouse. N. Y., 








)seems to have a chance but hasn’t- 


\the experience or manpower yet. 
That may come, 

Main difficulty in the market still 
is the same as it has been almost 
}from the word go. The Europeans 
jdon’t trust thé distribs of the for- 
;eign language films. in the U. S, 


|They frequently get very meager. 
,returns and they still smart from” 


the shoestring activities of the early 
|days in the business. Their pictures 
\do big grosses at home and the 
|American pictures do big grosses in 
|their country and they think they 
Should get the same thing here. They 
‘don’t realize, or won't, that Amer- 
ican films abroad have to compete 
,with weaker (generally speaking) 
local opposition, whereas when the 
French or Hungarian or Italian pies 
tures come to Broadway they have 
,to bid for attention and b.o. against 
the best that Hollywood turns out 
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Pictures Vieing With Grid, Ponies; — 
Thin Man’ $36,000, ‘Paris’ $30,000 


Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 


Current stanza is a bonanza all 
around. New Year's eve brought tilt 
prices from the regular scale in all 
houses. Paramount had two special 
shows, first at $1.50 top and second 
at $2 top. with reserved seats. Down- 
town, Hollywood, Chinese, State, 
Pantages, RKO and Four Star 
hopped the tariff to 83c. for the 
night and midnite shows, with all of 
them doing capacity trade. 

Carthay Circle, housing ‘Lloyds of 
a $1.50 top, had an extra | 
midnite show, with house being sold | 





out for both frolics in advance, | 
which hyped its take considerable 
over the previous week. 


Town was strictly New Year's joy. 
having, besides the gala trade in the 
theatres, a heavy turnout New 
Year's day at the Rose Bowl football 
game between Washington and 
Pittsburgh, in Pasadena, with around 
an 85,000 attendance, which netted 
around $250,000 for the fracas. Santa 
Anita racetrack. holding around 
35,000 people within its enclosure 
and betting of around $600,000 on 
the day, had a neat turnover. 


Estimates for This Week 

Carthay Circle (Fox) (1,518: 55- | 
3-1.10-1.65)—Lloyds of London’ 
(20th) (6th week). With capacity 
New Year’s eve shows, house perked 
up plenty and winds up with healthy 
$6,800. Last week better than pre- 
vious, but nothing exceptional at 
$5,700. 

Chinese (Grauman) (2,028: 30-40- 
55)— Thin Man’ (MG) and ‘Woman- 
Wise’ (20th), dual. Top runger here 
with corking $15,000. Last week 
‘Stowaway’ (20th) and ‘Chan at 
Opera’ (20th), dual, good, $10,000. 

Downtown (WB) (1,800; 30-40-55- 
65)—Three Men on Horse’ (FN) and 








‘Fugitive in Sky’ (WB) dual (2nd 
week). Very big second week at 
$8,500. Last week excellent at 
$13,500. 


Four Star (Fox) (900; 30-40-55)— 
embrandt’ (UA) (2d week). Cork- 

$4,500. Last week, first, a house 
record at $7,300. 

Hollywood (WB) (2,756: 30-40-55- 
65)—Three Men on Horse’ (FN) and 
‘Fugitive in Sky’ (WB) dual (2d 
week). Very big at $10,000. Last 
week corking at $15,000 


Orpheum (Bdwy) (2,280; 25-30-35- | 


49)—"Mummy’s Boys’ (RKO) and 
vaude. Plenty oke here with three 
shows New Year’s eve. Cinch $13,500. 
Last week ‘Conflict’ (U) and ‘Smart- 
est Girl’ (RKO), no squawks at 
$11,900. 

Pantages (Pan) (2,700; 30-40-55)— 
‘Girl from Paris’ (RKO). Very big 
$15,000. Last week ‘Rainbow’ (RKO) 
and ‘Plot Thickens’ (RKO), dual, 
nine days, fair, $7,700. 

Paramount (Partmar) (3.595: 30- 
40-55)—‘College Holiday’ (Par) and 
stage show. Big $28,000 on first 
week. Last week ‘Pennies’ (Col) 
and stage show (2d week), plenty 
good at $17,000 

RKO (2.950; '30-40-55)—‘Girl from 
Paris’ (RKO), Single biller started 
off at smash pace for $15,000. -Last 
week ‘Rainbow’ (RKO) and ‘Plot 
Thickens’ (RKO), dual, nine. days, 
good, $10.500. 

State ‘(Loew-Fox) (2,024: 30-40-55. 
75)—Thin Man’ (MG) and ‘Woman- 
Wise’ (20th), dual. Big coin getter 
at $21,000, and may hold. Last week 
‘Stowaway’ (20th) and ‘Chan at 
Onera’ (20th). dual. good. $15,100. 

United Artists (Fox-UA) (2,100: 
30-40-55) — ‘Stowaway’ (20th) and 
‘Chan at Opera’ (20th), (2d runs). 
Big $6,300. Last week ‘Old Hutch’ 
(MG) and ‘Crack-Up’ (20th), dual, 
fairly good, $5.200. 


‘HOLIDAY’ HAS PICNIC 
AT $8,000, LOUISVILLE 


Louisville, Jan. 3. 
is scoring heavily 
the Thin Man’ to lead 
the procession, with ‘College Holi- 
day’ at the Rialto following close 
behind. 


Estimates for This Week 

Brown (4th Ave.-Loew’s) (1,500: 
15-25-40) ‘Smart Girls’ (U) (2d 
run). Moved over to this house at 
last moment, after fair week at the 
Strand. Mild at $2.400. Last week 
‘Born to Dance’ (MG) (3d week), 
$2,200, fair. 

Kentucky (Switow) (900: 15-25)— 








Loew’s State 
with ‘After 


4 “?igskin Parade’ (20th) and ‘Craig’s 


Wife’ 
$2,200. fine. 
cast’ (Par) 
(20th) dual. 


(Col), dual. Sliding past 
Last week ‘Big Broad- 
and ‘15 Maiden Lane’ 
big, $2,400. 
Loew's State (3.000; 15-25-40)— 
*Thin Man’ (MG). Smash at $11,000. 
Last week ‘Allah’ (UA) and ‘Sinner 
Takes All’ (MG), dual, fine $7,000. 
Mary Anderson (Libson) (1.000: 
15-25-40)—Gold Diggers’ (FN) (2d 


week). Fair $2,800. First week so- 
so $3,500. 
Ohio ‘Settos) (900: 15) — ‘20.000 


Years’ (FN) and ‘Stella Parish’ (F's). 
dual, splitting with ‘Lucky Legs’ 
(FN) and ‘Alice Adams’ (RKO), dual. 
With New Year's eve impetus, may 





pass $1,000 mark, okay. Last week | 
‘Devil Dogs’ (WB) and ‘Romance in | 
Manhattan’ (RKO), dual, splitting | 
with ‘Two for Tonight’ (Par) and 
‘Miss Glory’ (WB). dual, fair, $900. 
Rialto (Fourth Ave.) (3,000: 15-25- | 
40)—‘College Holiday’ (Par). At 
least $8,000, good. Last week ‘Stow- 
away’ (20th) on a short week below 
expectations at $6,000, fair. 
Strand (Fourth Ave.) (1.500: 15- 
-40 )}—‘One in Million’ (20th). With 
$4.000. on the right side of the led- 
ger. Last week ‘3 Smart Girls’ (U), 
$3,700, light. 


BIG $16,000 FOR 
HOLIDAY IN 
CINCY 


25 


Cincinnati, Jan. 3 
Major cinemas off to a prosperous 
start for 1937, with current screen 
fare above average. 
‘After the Thin 
the thickest gravy, 
iday, 


Man’ is fetching 
and ‘College Hol- | 
is close behind. 

Estimates for This Week 

Albee (RKO) (3,300; 35-42)—‘Thin 
Man’ (MG). Dandy at $18,000. Last 
week ‘Gold Diggers’ (WB), $13,000, 
all right. 

Capitol (RKO) (2,000; 35-42)— 
‘Stowaway’ (Fox) (2d run). Fair 
$5,000. Last week ‘Born to Dance’ 
(M's) (24 run), $5,500, good. 

Family (RKO) (1,000; 15-25)— 
‘Missing Girls’ (Ind) and ‘Yellow 
Cargo’ (GN), divided. 
Last week ‘Boss Rider’ 
‘North of Nome’ (Col), 
$3,200. 


(U) 


split, fine, 





1st Runs on Broadway 
(Subject te Change) 





Week of Jan. 8 
Astor —‘Lloyds of London’ 
(20th) (7th wk). 
Capitel—‘After the Thin Man’ 
(MG) (3d wk). 


Criterion—‘Great Guy’ (GN) 
(2d wk). 
Music Hall—That Girl from 


Paris’ (RKO) (2d wk), 
Paramount—‘College Holiday’ 

(Par) (3d wk). 
Rialto—‘Hideaway Girl’ (Par). 





Rivoli — ‘Beloved Enemy’ 
(UA) (3d wk). 
Roxy—One in a Million’ 


(20th) (2d wk). 
Strand—‘God’s Country 
the Woman’ (WB) (9). 
Week of Jan. 
Astor—‘Lloyds 
(20th) (8th wk). 
Capitol—‘Camille’ 
Paramount — ‘P | 
(Par) (13). 


and 


| 
eet 


of London’ 


(MG). 
ainsman’ 


Rivoli—‘Beloved Enemy’ (UA) 
(4th wk). 

Roxy—Three Smart Girls’ 
(U). 

Strand—‘God’s Country and 


the Woman’ (WB) (2d wk). 











territory. 
| and 
good. 


breaking 
' ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 


Big. $3,000. ! 
and | 


Grand (RKO) (1,200; 25-40)—‘Born | 


to Dance’ (MG) (3d run). 
300. Last week ‘Pennies’ 
run), $3,500, very good. 

Keith’s (Libson) (1,500; 
‘Banjo’ (20th) (2d week). 
$5,500. Last week, $9,500, 
high mark. 


Swell $3,- 
(Col) (3d 


30-40 )— 


season’s 


Diggers’ (WB) (2d run). 
$5,000. Last week ‘Rainbow’ 
$6,000, good. 

Palace (RKO) (2,600; 35-42)—‘Col- 
lege Holiday’ (Par). Big $16,000. 
Last week ‘Stowaway’ 


fair. 
Shubert (RKO) (2,200; 40-60)— 
‘Jane Turner’ (RKO) and Marcus 
Eight days and extra New 


(RKO), 


show. 
Year’s eve midnight show at 75-99- 
$1.25 scale. Nice for $16,500. Last 
week ‘Plot Thickens’ (RKO) and 
Olsen and Johnson unit, six days, 


$14,500, hefty. 

Strand (Ind) (1,300; 15-25)—‘No 
More Ladies’ and ‘Pigskin Parade’ 
(20th), separate, encores. At $2,100, 
hotcha. Last week ‘Ramona’ (20th) 
and ‘Dodsworth’ (UA), loney subsies, 
$1,900, above average. 


‘CAMILLE,’ $18,000, 
TOPS KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Jan. 3. 
New Year under way, with cur- 
rent takings hitting about average. 
Top coin goes to ‘Camille’ this 
session, 
Estimates for This Week 





okay at $8,500. 
(WB) nice 


‘Plainsman’ (Par) 
Last week ‘Gold Diggers’ 
$11,000. 

Midland 
‘Camille’ (MG) good $18,000. Last, 
week ‘After Thin Man’ (MG) was| 
year’s high single week grosser in 
this house. Great $25,000. 

Newman (Par) (1,900; 25-40)—‘Col- 
lege Holiday’ (Par) 
the holidays a holdover. 
looke for after last 
$10,200. 

Tower (Rewot-Fox) 
—Mind Your Own Business’ 
and vaude. Average $6.000. 
week, ‘Polo Joe’ (WB), $9,350, good. 

Uptown (Fox) (2,030: 25-40)— 
‘Gold Diggers’ (WB) (2nd 
Moved from Mainstreet and should 
touch a pleasant $5,500. Last week 
‘Stowaway’ (20th) and ‘Rose Bowl’ 
(Par), second week of dual bill, had 
| fine $7,100. 


RKO’S NEWSCASTER PIC 


(Loew ) 


weeks nifty 





Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Radio bought Thomas Ahearn’s 
‘Tomorrow's Headlines’ for a Cliff 


Reid production. 
Yarn deals with the activities 
news broadcaster. 


ofa 





(20th), $10,500, | 


Mainstreet (RKO) (3,200; 25-40)—! 


(4,000; 25-40)— 


| | (20th); 


i 


‘FILM BIZ IN INDIA 


CONTINUES VERY OKE 


Calcutta, Dec. 14. | 
Abdication of King Edward in no 
this 
Business went on as usual 


way affected show business of 


flm business was particularly 


Metro theatre 
records 


here is at 
with 
(MG). 
films current are ‘Message 


present 
its ran of 


Other 


to Garcia’ (20th); ‘Poor Little Rich | 
Girl’ (20th); ‘Alexander Hamilton’ 
(WB); and ‘My American Wife’ 
(Par). 

First Empire reopened Dec. 5 with | 
‘Mr. Deeds Goes to Town’ (Col). | 


House will bring in ‘Swing Time’ 
(RKO) for the Xmas period 


Crop in Bombay are ‘Guilty Mel- | 


ody’ (British); ‘Under Two Flags’ 


‘General Died at 


| (Par); ‘White Fang’ (20th) and ‘Mary | 


Strong at of Scotland’ (RKO). 


In Madras six pix are current and | 
all American. ‘Top Hat’ (RKO); 


Lyric (RKO) (1,400; 35-42)—‘ Gold | ‘Things to Come’ (UA); ‘Great Zieg- 
Okay at | feld’ 


(MG); ‘Anthony Adverse’ 
| (WB); ‘Modern Times’ (UA); and| 
‘Prisoner of Shark Island’ (20th) | 





| 





| 


came through | 
Good $7,500 | 


| were, 
(2,200: 25-35) 
(Indie) | 

Last | 


run). | 


| Secretary’ 


comprise the lineup. 





Niteries Get B’klyn Biz; 
‘Holiday’-‘Princess’ 23G 
Brooklyn, Jan. 3. 
Terrific biz downtown, but not 
much of it at the film deluxers. 


Brunt of biz New Year’s Eve was at 
nite clubs and restaurants. 
Estimates for This Week 

Albee (3,500; 25-35-55) — ‘Stow- 
away’ (20th) and ‘Plot. Thickens’ 
(RKO). Okay $16,000. Last week 
‘Rainbow’ (RKO) and ‘Night 
ee (RKO), three days, $10,000, 
oke. 


Fox (4,000; 25-35-55)—‘More Than | 
(Col) and ‘Fugitive from | 
Fair $15,000. Last week | 


Sky’: (WB). 
‘Pennies’ (Par) and ‘Capt. Calamity’ 
(GN ), ‘$23,000, grand. 

Metropolitan (2,400; 25-35-55)— 
‘Born to Dance’ (MG) and ‘Flying 


| (MG). 


| ‘North 


Dawn’ | 


‘Girl From Paris’ and Girl Show Grab 
Big $14,000 in Mpls. Plainsman’ 116 





Hostéss’ (U) (2d week), Good $17,- 
000. Last week $18,000 

Paramount (4,000; 25-35-55 )—‘Col- 
lege Holiday’ (Par) and ‘Jungle 
Princess’ (Par). Excellent $28,000. 





Last week ‘Three Men on Horse’ 
(WB) and ‘Rose Bowl’ (Par) (2d 
week), $22,000, fine. 

Strand (2,000; 25-35-50)—‘Black | 
Cat’ (WB) and ‘Hats-Off’ (GN). | 
Good $11,000. Last week ‘Man Who 
| Live od Again’ (GB) and ‘Come 
| Ch yser’ Sle 2,000, good, 


(C ol), 


SEATTLE DUALS 
‘N’ PIX T0 BIG 
RESULTS 


Seattle, Jan. 3. 


is giving the folks plenty 
for their money, as witness “The 
Plainsman’ dualing at Paramount 
theatre, and ‘One in Million’ ditto at 
Orpheum. Biz good all over. 
Estimates for This Week 

Blue Mouse (Hamrick) (900; 27-37- 
42)—‘College Holiday’ (Par). After 
one week at Fifth Ave., indicated 
okay $3,500. Last week ‘Love on the 
Run’ (MG), third week, $2,300, dis- 
appointing. 

Coliseum (Evergreen) 
32)—‘Pigskin Parade’ (20th) and 
‘Gay Desperado— (UA), dual. 
| $4,200. Last week ‘Ladies in Love’ 
(20th) and ‘East Meets West’ (GB), 
dual. $3,300, good. 

Fifth Avenue (Evergreen) 
27-37-42) — ‘After the Thin 


This burg 


(1,800; 21- 


Man’ 


| 000 expected. Last week ‘College | 
| Holiday’ (Par), $7,300, okay. 
Liberty (J-vH) (1,900; 27-37-42)— 
‘Pennies from Heaven’ (Col) 
of Nome’ (Col), dual 
| week). Still good at $6,500. Last 
week, same film, $9,600, sensational. 
Music Box (Hamrick) (900; 27-37- 
42)—Stowaway’ (20th) and ‘Chan at 
| Opera’ (20th), dual. Moved from 
big week at Paramount; $4,000, okay, 
| expected here, Last week ‘Banjo on 


(2d 


|Knee’ (20th) and ‘Jeeves’ (20th), 
dual, okay, $3,000. 
Music Hall (Hamrick) (2,300; 27- 


37-42 )—‘Make a Million’ 
‘Arizona Mahoney’ (Par), 


(Par) and 
dual, with 


|'vaude. Indicate $3,500, good. Last 
week ‘Can This Be Dixie?’ (20th) and 
Career Woman’ (20th), dual, and 


vaude, $3,000, nice. 

Orpheum (Hamrick) (2,700; 27-37- 
42)—‘One in Million’ (20th) and ‘Ac- 
cusing Finger’ (Par), dual. Antici- 
pate great $12,500. Last week ‘Gold- 
diggers of 1937’ (WB) and ‘Man I 
Marry’ (U), dual, $6,300, good. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1,450; 16-27- 
37)—Country Gentleman’ (Rep) and 
vaude. Carries oke wallop, indicat- 
ing big $5,000. Last week ‘Make 
Way for Lady’ (RKO) and vaude, 
plus local Barclay kiddies, $4,400, 
good. 

Paramount (Evergreen) (3,106; 27- 
37-42)—‘The Plainsman’ (Par) and 
‘Luckiest Girl’ (U), dual. Immense 
$12,000 in sight. Last week ‘Stow- 
away’ (20th) and ‘Chan at Opera’ 
(20th), dual, $7,800, good. 


‘Cain and Mabel’ (WB) and ‘Two Is 
Crowd’ (U), dual. Good $3,000 in 
view. Last week ‘Swing Time’ (RKO) 
| $2,500, slow. 








Friendly $16,500 for ‘Enemy’ in Philly: 
Earle $27,000 With ‘Love Song’-Vaude 


Philadelphia, Jan. 3. 
With one of the biggest 


as a Starter, this week’s biz in the 
downtown film houses is way above 
average. Those New Year’s grosses 
in some cases, as big as ordi- 
nary full week figures. 
Earle, with vaudeville 


is 


back, 


seeing one of its biggest weeks in the 


last couple of vears. 
Estimate, for This Week 
Aldine (1,200; 40-55-65)—‘Beloved 


Enemy’ (UA). Red hot at $16,500. 
Goes second week. 
Arcadia (600; 25-40-50)—‘Adven- | 


ture in Manhattan’ (Col) 
Good $2,800. Last week, ‘Born to)! 
Dance’ (MG) (2d run), swell, $3,300. 

Boyd (2,400; 40-55)—Thin Man’ 
(MG) (2d week). Strong $20,000. 
First week’s $28,500 was one of/| 
house’s biggest figures. 

Earle (2,000; 25-40-55)— Love 
Song’ (WB) and vaude. Return of 
stage entertainment putting this 
house back on the map. Rousing 


New | 
Year’s eves in recent Philly history | 


(2d run). | 


| $27,000. Last week, ‘Rainbow’ 
(RKO) vaude, $19,000, above aver- 


age. 
Fox (3.000; 
Holiday’ (Par). One of the houses 
benefiting most from New Year’s 
crowds; $23,000. Last week, ‘Stow- | 
|} away’ (20th) (2d week) $17,500 in 
disappointing for holiday | 


six days; 
period. 
Kariton (1,000; 25-35-40)—‘Stow- 
(20th) (2d run). 
| $3,500. Last week, ‘Gen, 
(MG), weak, $2,500. 
Keith’s (2,000: 
Diggers’ (WB) (2d run). 
Last week, ‘Banjo’ (20th) 
$3,300, good but not exceptional. 


| away’ 


(2,400; | 





Good | 


Big campaign and great $14,- | 


Minneapolis, Jan. 3 

Despite sub-zero weather and icy 
streets and roads, practically all loop 
houses mopped up the night before 
1937's advent. The Minnesota, de- 
ferring “The Plainsman’ opening un- 
til Friday (1), offered a preview of 
‘Champagne. .Waltz,’-sealed at T75c. 
Orpheum presented its:regular stage 
and screen show with the 
to 85c. Other 
also confined themselves to 
bills. 
the only stage show 
town, excepting Gayety 
| the Orpheum has the 
opposition. 

Estimates for This Week 

Aster (Publix-Singer) (900; 
—Horsefeathers’ (MG) and ‘Wed- 
ding Present’ (Par) (2d runs), split 
Fair $800. Last week, ‘Word for 
Carrie’ (Par), ‘Rhythm on Range’ 
(Par) and ‘Walking on Air’ (RKO) 
(2d runs), split, good, $1,000. 

Century (Publix-Singer) 
25-35-40).—‘Smart Girls’ (U). 
mense at $13,000. Last week, 
thony Adverse’ (WB) (3d 
53,500, good. 

Lyric (Publix-Singer) (1,300; 20- 
25).—‘Polo Joe’ (WB). Good $2,400. 
Last week, ‘Rose Bowl’ (Par), $2,000 
good. 

Minnesota (Publix-Singer) (4, — 
25-35-45 ).—Plainsman’ (Par ). Helpe: 
by midnight New Year’s eve show- 
ing of ‘Champagne Waltz’ (Par), hit- 
ting neat $11,000. Last week, ‘Col- 
lege Holiday’ (Par), $8,500, fair. 


ante tilted 


from 55c. downtown 
pore 
their regular 

With lown- 
burlesque 


edge on all 


15-25). 


(1,600: 
[m- 
*‘An- 


run), 


Orpheum (Publix-Singer) (2,890; 
25-35-40).—‘Girl from Paris’ (RKO) 
| and Riviera Follies’ unit. Big eirl 
|show and picture making holiday 
| box office cheer at $14,000. Last 
week, ‘Gold Diggers’ (FN), $8,000 
prettv good. 

State (Publix-Singer) (2,300; 25- 
35-40).—‘Stowaway (20th). Good 
$6,000. Last week, ‘Rainbow’ (RKO), 


| 
} 


and | 


Roosevelt (Sterling) (800; 21-32)— | 


40-55-65 )—‘College | 


Normal at | 
Spanky’ | 


30-40-50 )—‘Gold | 


$3.500, bad. 
Time (Berger) (290; 15-25).—‘King 


in Exile’ (GB). Fair $900. Last week, 
‘East Meets West’ (GB) (2d run), 
$800, fair. 

Uptown (Publix) 1,200: 25-35).— 
‘Three Men on Horse’ (FN). Good 
$3,200. Last week, ‘Libeled Lady’ 
(MG), $3,600, big. 


World (Steffes) (350; 25-35-40-50). 


—‘Midsummer’s Dream’ (WB) (2d 
run). Good $2,500, Last week, same 
film, $3,000, big. 





‘Plainsman 


Very Fancy 
$28,000, S. F. 


San Francisco, Jan. 3 

Strong array of pictures in town, 
Fox is doing biz with ‘The Plains- 
man’ and ‘Country Gentleman.” ‘One 
in a Million’ is shooting the works at 
the Warfield. 

Estimates for This Week 

Embassy (RKO-Cohen) (1,512; 30- 
35-40)—Rainbow on River’ (RKO) 
and ‘Everything Thunder’ (GB) (2d 
run). Breen pic had the cream 
taken off at the Golden Gate last 
week; not more than $3,200 here 
Last week ‘Down Stretch’ (WB) and 
‘Isle of Fury’ (WB), terrible at $1,900. 

Fox (F-WC) (5.000; 35-40)— 
‘Plainsman’ (Par) and ‘Country 
Gent’ (Rep). Fancy figures at 
$28.000. Last week 
(WB) and ‘Fugitive in Sky’ (WB), 
good, $17,000. 

Goiden Gate (RKO) (2,850, 35-55) 
—Girl from Paris’ (RKO) and 
vaude. Reserved seats for New 
Year’s Eve show at $1.00 top helped 
skyrocket take to big $24,000. Last 
week ‘Rainbow’ (RKO) very bright 











at $21,000. 

Orpheum (F&M) (2,440; 30-35-40 
—‘Pennies’ (Col) and ‘Can't Get 
Away’ (U) (2d week). Good $9,000. 


| Last week plenty at $15,100. 


Paramount (F-WC) (2,740; 30-35- 
| 40)—‘College Holiday’ (Par) and ‘Be- 
ware of Ladies’ (Rep). Great 


$13.000. Last week $19,000, swee! 

St. Francis (F-WC) (1,470; 30-35- 
| 40)—‘Gold Diggers’ (WB) and ‘Fus:- 
tive in Sky’ (WB) (2d runs). Fine 
$8.000 in sight. Last week ‘Three 
Men on Horse’ (WB) and ‘Mad 
Holiday’ (MGM) (3d week), nice 


Fair $3,000, | $5.000. 
(2d run), | 


United Artists (UA-Cohen) (1,200: 
25-40\—Stowaway’” (20th) (2d 


| 

Stanley (3,700; 40-55)—‘One in | week). Just can’t make any money 
| Million’ (20th). Fairly good $16,000; with all the kids in the house. Big 
| with most of it the first two days. | mistake at $5,000. Last week $7,000 
Last week, ‘Gold Diggers’ (WB), disappointing. 
good, $22,000, but not enough for | Warfield (F-WC) (2.680; 35-40-55) 
holdover. | — ‘One in Million’ (20th) and ‘Alon: 
| Stanten (1,700; 30-40-50)—‘Go| Came Love’ (Par). Terrific $20,000 
West’ (Par) (2d week). Getting! Last week ‘East Meets West’ (BC) 
$9,000, which is plenty hot. and ‘Smart Blonde’ (WB) not 


week $10,000. 
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First | 


smart at $10,000. 


‘Gold Diggers’ 
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New Year's Day Impetus Giving 


Chi B. 0.'s Big W'k; ‘Plainsman’ 


’ | College Holiday’ 
$55,000, Terrif.; ‘Thin Man’ 39G sis: ss 








Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Business is great. 

T’ll take a photo-finish to decide 
which gets the prize award. 
With all the houses getting $1.10 on 
New Year's eve (Palace was the ex- | 
ception; getting $2.20), grosses last ; 
week figured the tops of the entire 

year for the loop. 
; Estimates for This Week 
Apolle (B&K) (1,200; 35-55-65-75) ! 


— Banjo on My Knee’ (20th). Going OP oxo . tl oaiey a ge . | 
into considerable coin and plenty of | an . ‘MGI ey ee Ce es 
rol aes Last week ‘Stew-| (on) oc hat With, Red Solube 
uaa (20th) was happy enough at cent 1 Peas Be sete even 2s | 
$11,200, getting most of it from the | Pecos’ (Rep) plus ‘Don’t Turn "Bm 


ids. 

. Chicage (B&K) (4,000; 35-55-75 )— 
‘Plainsman’ (Par) and stage show. 
Big winner and figures as successor | 
to “Texas Rangers’ for profit possi- 
bilities. Terrific biz with $55,000. 
Last week ‘College Holiday’ (Par) 
finished with mammoth $46,000, get- 
ting first standout lines on the side- ! 
walk in months. 

Garrick (B&K) (900; 35-45-65-75) 
—‘College Holiday’ (Par). Moved 
here after smash session at the Chi- 
cazo and continuing to grind big | 
mazuma with $9,000. Last week 
‘Theodora’ (Col) took fine $8,200 for 
its second looper. 

Oriental (B&K) (3,200; 35-45-55 )— | 
‘Sinner Takes All’ (MG) and vaude. 
Mills Bros. headlining. Garnering 
good $27,000. Lost week was big- 
gest in. several years, with $33,000 | 
for ‘Man Who Lived Twice’ (Col) 
and vaude. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 35-55-75)— 
‘Girl from Paris’ (RKO) and vaude. 
Ethel Waters heading the bill. Lily 
Pons picture really going to town 
with a bang-up femme play for all- 
day turnover: strong $40,000. May 
stay another week. Last week Benny 
Fields headlining and ‘Rainbow on 
River’ (RKO) got house $25,000 in 
Six days. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 35-55-65- 
75)—Tarzan Escapes’ (MG). Came 
in Friday (1) quick to replace ‘Gold 
Diggers’ (WB), which couldn’t get 
started. Edgar Rice Burroughs flicker 
looks like strong $16,000. Last week 
‘Diggers’ (WB) disappointed with 
$14,000. 

State-Lake (Jones) (2,700; 25-35- 
t06)—Don't Turn ’Em’ (RKO). An- 
other money-making session for the | 








~steadiest house in the loop at $22,- | 


000. Last week ‘Girl on Front Page’ 
«U) got nice $16,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 35-' 
55-75 )—After Thin Man’ (MG). Pow- 
ell-Loy combo surefire after big 
buildup in four pictures and this one 
continues in tradition with very big 


$39,000. Last week ‘Love on the 
Rua’ (MG) finished short run with 
$10,909. 


‘MIL’-LEDERER 
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Eve Shows Big Help In 


Lincoln; Temple $2,800 


Lincoln, Jan, 3. 
New Year came in with midnight 
shows in five downtown houses, Pace 
continued strong into the weekend. 
‘Plainsman’ and ‘Stowaway’ are go- 
ing good. 
Estimates for This Week 


Loose’ (RKO) split with ‘Mysterious 
Crossing’ (U) plus ‘Three of Kind’ 
(Invincible), not bad at $900. 

Lincoln (LTC?) (1,600: 10-20-25)— 
‘Stowaway’ (20th). Started 
some school vacation was left: $2.800. 
very nice. Last week ‘College Holi- 
day’ (Par), good, $2,600. 

Orpheum (LTC) (1,350: 10-15-20- 
25-40)—‘Make Million’ (Par) plus 
‘Texas Centennial’ unit. Combo got 
a New Year’s eve start at prices 
ranging from 83c. to $1.65: last half, 
‘Tundra’ (Indie), first last half to go 
single feature in months. Week has 
chance to better $3,000, very fancy. 
Last week ‘Career Woman’ (20th) 
with Bowes all-girler, split with ‘Our 


Relations’ (MG) plus ‘Follow Your 
Heart’ (Rep). neat, $2,600. 
Stuart (LTC) (1,900: 10-25-40) 


‘Plainsman’ (Par), Film got plenty 
ballyhoo because of local setting. 
Around $3,800 or better, and okay. 
Last week ‘Born to Dance’ 
$3.700, good. 

Varsity (Westland) (1,100; 
25-35)—Great Guy’ (GN). 
steady at $1,800. Last week 
Than Secretary’ (Col) ditto, 


10-15- 
Pretty 
‘More 


Folies de Nuit 


Unit and Love 


$19,500. Last week ‘Stowaway’ 
$17,500, good. 


(20th), 


Palace (RKO) (3,200: 30-60)— 
‘Love Song’ (WB) with Olson and 
Johnson unit. House’s top winter 
combo at $24,500. Last week ‘More 


Than a Sec’ (Col) with ‘Mardi Gras’ 
unit, good, $18,500. 





while | 


(MG), | 


State (Loew's) (3,459: 
(Metro) S 
(Par) 


35-40-55 )— 
vell $24,500. 
last week 
Stillman (Loew’s) (1.872: 2 
|‘College Holiday’ (Par) (2d 
making good again for $8,500. 
|week’ ‘Sinner Take All ({ 
|scampered in with $5,000. 


Thin Man’ Big 
$40,000 in 8 
Wash. Days 


5-35 )— 
run), 
Last 

MGM) 





e 

Washington, Jan. 3. 
Santa Claus may have neglected 

the box offices last week. but the 


arrival of 1937 is spilling dough into 
the coffers by the carload. Seven 
out of eight major launched 
new bills over weekend and total 
gross looks like the good old days are 
back with a bang 

Estimates This Week 

Belasco (Radin) (1,100: 25-35-50) 
‘Week-Enad Millionaire’ (GB). 
Rogers plus some interest in 
‘Millions Of Us,’ getting 
from other houses toward oke $2.500. 
Last week ‘Girl on Front Page’ (U), 
flopper $1,200. 

Capitol (Loew) (3.424; 
‘After the Thin Man’ (MG) and 
vaude, Powell-Lov sequel plus 
plenty talk about ‘Folie Parisienne’ 
wowing ’em for what may be record 


spots 


for 


short, 


25-35-60 )— 


$40.000 for eight days. Last week 
‘Sinner Take All’ (MG) and Rudy 
Vallee’s band got nice $21,000 in six 
days. 

Columbia (Loew) (1,583: 25-40)— 
‘Born to Dance’ (MG) (2d run). 
Third downtown week heading for 
big $7,000. including midnight show 


opening. Last week, ‘Love on Run’ 
(MG) (2d run), good $5,000. 
Earle (WB) (2,424; 25-35-40-60-70) 


—God’s Country and Woman’ (WB) 


and vaude. Herbert Mundin and 
| Little Jack Little helping toward 
| good $18.500. Last week ‘Gold- 


diggers’ (WB) nice $19.000. 
Keith’s (RKO) (1,830; 25-35-60)— 
|‘That Girl From Paris’ 


Oakie-Raymond-Pons slaying ’em for 


TURE GROSSES 


Buddy | 


overflow | 


(RKO). 


New Year’s Sock B'way Biz; Pons 
$115,000 Ist Wk.: ‘Million’-Errol Unit 
Wow 7568 Days; College’ 526 2d Wk. 


The Broadway picture houses are 
' starting the New Year off right, with 
first week of 1937 new 
runs, as well as holdovers, with 
mly a 


the seeing 
first 
couple -exceptions, getting 
more than their share of the present 
prosperity, A 


od in by 


new year ush- 
the theatres by 
New Year's 
through most of the night, one house, 
the 


was 
most of 


e 


erinding from 


eve 


Paramount, staying open as late 


is 6:30 a.m., while another, the Cri- 
terion, went all the way around the 
clock. 

Rainy weather through most of 
Thursday (31) cut down expecta- 
tions for the day, but clearing at 
supper time brought out large 
crowds. However, on the day, busi- 


ness was not as large as for the same 
day last year by around 10%. While 
the Par and Crit ground the longest. 


other houses also were open into the 
wee hours of New Year's morning. 
The State went to 5:30 a.m., while 


the Cap ground until 4:40, Rialto to 
4:30, Strand to 4:10, Roxy and Rivoli 
to 4 and the Music Hall to 2. One 
| complaint was that balmy weather 
New Year's eve, on top of the rain, 


} compared with cold last year, was 
responsible for not driving more 
people into the theatres. Crowds 


downtown were of a cheap character, 
also. 


Two new pictures, both of which 
ovened Thursday (31), ‘That Girl 
from Paris’ and ‘One in a Million.’ 


sot away exceptionally well and will 
finish in very big money. ‘Girl from 
Paris,’ which had several street lines 
on Thursday (31), ought to rope in 


a handsome $115,000 on its first week, | 


‘One in a Million,’ 
the Leon Errol stage unit. 
the Roxy on its eight 


holding a second. 
aided by 
is Carrying 


days to a possible smash $75.000. The 
Roxy had a street line on New 
Year's eve. 

All theatres opened good New 


Year's day, getting a strong play up 
to noon and on the matinee, 
tapered off somewhat at night 
cepting the Roxy and Music Hall. 
Kids, who have been out of school 
since Dec. 23, are lost from Monday 
(4) on, which may lighten the finish 


exX- 


ud sock $15.009, counting three shows of the week for current attractions. A 

il eve New Year's Eve at 99c. Last week heavy load of out-of-towners, who 

4 ®| ‘Rainbow on River’ (RKO) dismal, spent the holidays in New York, are 

$6.500 back heme but, offsetting this outgo 

Ee Met (WB) (1.853: 25-40)—‘Smart of spenders will be the returning 

| Blonde’ (WB). Build-up for Deana) natives. Traffic both from and to 

Cleveland, Jan. 3. | Durbin has been felt here and book- New | ork over the holidays was the 

They were standing up at every | ing of short, ‘Every Sunday,’ is help-| D&@% lest since. ao, Oe euanae te 
midnight New Year’s eve show round | ing feature toward good $5,000. Last a Rae pseu noney 

Ks ' > ey ; week ‘Hideaway Girl’ (Par) big SPENG. | . ay ete - 

town. Premiere of High Tor at $6 500 The high admission prices New 
legit Hanna, raft of college musicals} Palace (Loew) (2.363; 25-35-60)— BA Sa rar aa pie ee F sey 
. , — - | ille’ . ‘ reek *hances Ss Ss Ss, severa 1e- 

and children’s show at civic audi- | ee = — we <" eatiee Stsen cbtine aa Fina 2 By tig oot 
. | , . 4 y y swe S13. 5 ps - > “ . » add 5 
torium got a strong play, but made|OVEr CiCKkIng with - included the Paramount, State. Roxy 


no inroads on film grosses. 
Estimates for This Week 


Allen (RKO) (3,000; 25-40)—‘Chan | ‘Ruggles of Red Gap’ (Par) (revival). | 
Oland fans turn-}| Holiday mood should send it to oke 


at Opera’ (20th). 


| Last week same flicker upped guesses 
| to sock $20,000. 
Rialio (Indie) (1,100. 25-30-40-55)— 


ing out for this one; $5,500. Last | $2,000. Last week ‘Under Your 
week ‘Rainbow River’ (RKO), fine,| Spell’ (20th) launched experiment 
$7,000. | with first runs to get poor $1,800, 
3] O00 Circle (Marmorstein) (1,900; 15-35) | nipeneeneniinninnenatancenearnstocimmnmns 
—Along Came Love’ (Par) with} , 
’ by *\‘Folies de Nuit’ unit. First stage | RKO’S NEW ASSOC. PRODUCER 
pete show in more than year. Great | Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
$12,000. Last week ‘Gay Desperado’ | Maury Cohen goes to RKO-Radio 
; (UA) (2d run), far over average at eae 
. Detroit, Jan. 3. ‘$5,000 as an associate producer. 
Grosses continue high everywhere . Hipp (Warn 2rs) (3.700: 30-40) He produced in lies for Invine ble 
currently following big sessions last/‘Gir] From Paris’ (RKO). Worth |for the past six years 


week, aided by Xmas 
Year's eve shows and prices. 
Estimates for This Week | 
__ Adams (Balaban) (1,700; 25-40)— | 
Chan at Opera’ (20th) plus ‘Can't | 
Get Away’ (U), dual. Excellent at! 
$9,500. Last week nice $5,500 on| 
Dixie?” (20th) and ‘Man I se 
(U) 
' 


and New| 
| 


‘ Downtown (Indie) (2,400; 25-35)— 
{ Cover Chinatown’ and ‘House of 
Secrets,’ dual. Newly-reopened house 
doing good at $3,500. Opening ses- 
Sion oke $3,100 on ‘Ellis Island’ 
(Excellent) plus ‘High Hat’ (Imp). 

_ Fex (Indie) (5,000; 30-40-65 )—‘One 
in Million’ (20th) and Francis Led- 
topping vaude. Fine $31,000. | 
Last Stanza hefty $32,000 on ‘Stow- | 
away’ (20th) and Harry Richman. 


Paris’ $23,500, Kelly’-Ken Murray 306, 


‘Plainsman -Withers 456; Hub Booms 


Boston, Jan. 3. 
Best New Year’s Eve here in many 
seasons. 


‘Born to Dance,” dualed with ‘Sin- 
ner Take All’ at the Orpheum and 
State, is the standout this week. 


‘Piainsman’ and Jane Withers in per- 


ee (United Detroit) (2,000;|! son at the Met will crowd, too, for 

(2 *9)—'Garden of Allah’ (UA)} top cash. 

400 —. Oke $8,000. Good $11,-| Estimates for This Week 
te agar ad | Boston (RKO) (3.000; 35-55-75)— 

90.40.4808 {United Detroit) (4,000: | ‘Kelly’ (MG) and Ken Murray unit. 

i “ ava Gold Diggers’ CWB) and | Hitting good $30.000 or better. Last 

special” tutton band. Flicker given | week, ‘Our Relations’ (MG) and 

$33.000 _ view New Year’s eve; big; Jimmy Savo in vaude, $23,500, not 
ton bar a Fly provided by Hut- | bad. 

Cation, Nice $25,000 last week on Fenway (M&P») (1.400; 25-35-40-50) 
sea Be Holiday’ (Par), plus Clyde | —‘Love Song’ (FN) and ‘Chan at 
“a baggre , _ | Opera’ (20th). dual. Okay $8.000. 

10)— Po) nited Detroit) (3,000; 25-| Last week $5,300 for ‘Along Came 

then?’ Gan (WB) plus ‘Jungle| Love’ (Par) and ‘Light Brigade’ 

Last veel ar), dual. Hot $9,.500., (WB) (2d run), dual. ‘Champagne 

lion’ (P Aer $7,800 on “Make Mil- | Waltz’ (Par), New Year's Eve only 

(Metro) Els ‘Our Relations’; Keith Memorial (RKO) (2.900: 25- 
United Artiste : ; | 35-55) ‘Girl from Paris’ (RKO).! 

(2,000; 30-49 noe gunited Detroit) | Nifty $23.500 and probable h. o 

Aided ‘ty BO J-— Plainsman (Par). | ‘Stowaway’ (20th). eight days. satis- | 

Snatching ¢ New Year's eve take. | factory $17.000 last week on heavy 
ast » oe swell $18,000. Nice $12,400 | matinee biz 

(MG) ek. third on ‘Born to Dance’ | Metropolitan (MIOP) (4.300; 35- 3. | 


75)—Plainsman (Par? 


{| show with Jane Withers setting hot 


and stage‘ Closer’ 


pace at $45,000. ‘College Holiday’ 
(Par) and stage show last week. 
$40,000. ‘One in a Million’ (20th) 
and stage show New Year's Eve. 
Orpheum (Loew) (3,000; 25-35-40- 


50)—‘Born to Dance’ (MG), and 
‘Sinner Take All’ (MG), dual. Very 
big at $28,000 Last week ‘Allah’ 
(UA) and ‘Come Closer’ (Col), 


double, okay, $15.800. 
Paramount (M&P) (1,800; 25-35- 
50)—‘Love Song’ (FN) and “Chan a 


Opera’ (20th), double. Very good 
$12,500, with aid of ‘Champagne 
Waltz’ (Par) on New Year's eve 
Last week $9.000 for ‘Light Brigade’ 
(WB) (2d run), and ‘Along Came 


Love’ (Par) (Ist run). dual 

Scollay (M&P) (2.700; 25-35-40-50) 
—Dixie”’ (20th) (2d run), and ‘Light 
Brigade’ (WB) (3d run) About 
$10,000. Last week ‘Hideaway Girl 
(Par). and ‘Come and Get It’ (UA) 
(2d run), $8,800, fair. last week. 

State (Loew) (3.300: 25-35-40-50) 
‘Born to Dance’ (MG). and ‘Sinner 
Take All’ (MG). dual Very big 


| $22,000. Last week $14,000. okay. for 


of Allah’ 
(Col). 


‘Garden (UA), and ‘Come 


and Rivoli. The Strand charged 
$1.25. while hoth the Musie Hall and 


spectively, exclusive of loge seats. 

Except for ‘Girl from Paris’ 
‘One in Million,’ first starters 
New Year’s week are ‘Great 
brought into the Criterion Thursday 
evening at 7 o'clock, and 
Are About to Die,’ which the Rialto 
ushered in New Year’s morning. 
The Cagney starrer, his first for 
Grand National. with the benefit of 
an all-night grind Thursday (31) 
may reach a fancy $25,000. best for 
house since its onening. ‘We Who 
Are About to Die’ looks sturdy 
enough to get around $9,000, possibly 
better. 


we 
ihe 


holdovers are led by the 
heavv-hitting ‘College Holidav’ at 
the Par and the socko ‘After the 
Thin Man.’ Capitol incumbent. with 
‘Beloved Fnemv’ at the Riv. running 


a pretty good third. ‘Gold Diggers 
of 1937.’ which did not get such a 
fine play New Year’s eve. is quite 


disappointing. All these pictures are 
in their second weeks. 

“Holiday,” aided by the Casa Loma 
orchestra. on its second stanza end- 
ing Tuesdav night (5) will be a pos- 
sible $52.000, not far behind the first 


(Xmas) week's take of $57.000. This 
nicture goes a third week. ‘Thin 
Man.’ cut to around $75,000 on its 


first week because of a smaller New 
Year's eve than anticipated. but still 
mighty smashy, on the first week in 
January fits second). mav hit 
around $45.000. excellent. Also holds 
a third. ‘Beloved Enemy.’ which got 
close to $39.000 on its first week over 
Xmas. looks to around $28.000 on the 
second (currently). ‘Gold Diggers’ 
may be unable to snare as much as 
$20,000. mildish. 
Estimates for This Week 


a first week of around = $75,000, 
mighty. Stays third, possibly fourth, 
week. 

Criterion (1,662; 25-40-55)—‘Great 
Guy’ (GN). Brought in early Ney 
Year’s eve and off with a bang 
; house grinding through the whole 


but | 


| days, including the holiday eve, $27,- 
| 000, 


and | 
for | 
Guy.’ | 


‘We Who | 


Year's eve, and an admission sock 
jat $1.50, ‘Love on Run’ (MG) and 
the N.T.G. revue got $39,000, very 
big. 


show. prices and emphasis from 
holiday opening lift this one to 
| $8.000. Last week ‘College Holiday’ 


Astor (1.912: 55-$1.10-$1.65-$2)— | 
Lloyds’ (20th) (6th week). Gather- 
ing momentum with arrival of the 
holidays after weakness up ahead. 
lid slightly over $12,000 last week 
(Sth), good, and continues on a 
veek-to-week basis. ‘Good Earth’ 
(MG) follows. 

Capitol (4.620: 25-35-55-85-$1.25) 
Thin Man’ (MG) (2d week). With! 
ts tremendous draught, may get up 

ito Diz $45,900 on the holdover, after 


Paramount (Blank) (2.765: 25-35- 
55) Plainsman’ (Par) and ‘Under 
i Your Snetl’ (20th) ‘Champagne 
Waltz’ (Par) and ‘Career Woman’ 
(20th) dualled for a midnight show 
lat 75: Regular bill doing the bis 
at «$10.906 Last week ‘Thin Man’® 
(MG) sailed to $12.000. best fieure in 
thiz tawn in » S@asor Dualtled 
h “Aceu Finger’ (Par), 


Cap remained at their regular holi- | >“@Y5 third week, however. 


day prices of 99c. and 85c. top, re- | 
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night: chance for $25,000, biggest to 
date for new house, and holds. Last 
week ‘Sing Me a Love Song’ (WB) 
was denied the benefit of New Year's 


eve, and thus held down to around 
$12,500, but good. 

Palace (1,700: 25-35-55 )—Three 
Men on Horse’ (WB) (2d run) and 
‘Rainbow on River’ (RKO) (2d run), 
dual. Strong double bill may ac- 
count for fine $12,000. ‘Banjo on 
Knee’ (20th) (2d run) and ’Case of 


Black Cat’ (WB) (1st run), doubled, 
close to $11,000. 


Paramount (3,664: 25-35-55-85)— 
‘College Holiday’ (Par) and Glen 
Gray Casa Loma orchestra (2d 
veek). Went to $57,000 first week 


over Xmas and on second over New 
Year’s ending Tuesday night (5), still 


very sockaroo at $52,000. Remains 
third week, Mario Braggiotti band 


from Pierre hotel coming in on final 
week. 


Radio City Music Hall (5,989: 40- 
60-85-99-$1.65)—‘Girl from Paris’ 
(RKO) and stage show. Opened 


stoutly and probably $115,000 on the 
week, smash business, and holds. Last 
week, second for ‘Rainbow on River’ 
(RKO) and Bobby Breen in person, 


$110,800. Picture held up swell all 
the way through the 14 days. 

Rialto (750; 25-40-55)—‘We Who 
Are About to Die’ (RKO). Opened 


early New Year's morning and may- 
be $9,000 on the week, okay. ‘Jungle 
Princess’ (Par), which held up well, 
went nine days through New Year's 
eve, getting a total of $12,500, very 
good. 
Rivoli 
‘Beloved Enemy’ 


(2,092; 25-55-75-85-99) — 
(UA) (2d week), 
Not getting the anticipated New 
Year’s eve play, competition being 
keen from the larger first runs, fin- 
ished its first week at nearly $39,900 
and on second, currently, will pos- 
sibly be $28,000 or bit above. Stays 
three and probably four weeks. 
(5,836; 25-45-55-75)—‘One in 
Million’ (20th) and Leon Errol stage 
unit. Brought in Thursday morning 
(31) and going to town ina big way, 
indications pointing to possible $75,- 
000 on eight days, and may hold, 
Final six days for ‘Stowaway’ (20th) 
on its holdover week, very firm, 
$42,500. 

Strand (2,767; 25-55-75) — ‘Gold 
Diggers’ (WB) (2d week). Not grab- 
bing the business expected of it, and 
weak on New Year's eve, first seven 


Roxy 


on holdover (2d) 
under’ mildish 


while 
probably 


week, 
$20,000, 


State (3,450; 35-55-75)—Born to 
Dance’ (MG) and vaude headed by 
Herman Timberg. Chances fair to 
top a good $30,000. Aided by New 





‘MILLION’ AND ‘SPANKY’ 
NICE $8,000, OMAHA 


Omaha, Jan. 3 
Orpheum is in the lead with Louis 
Armstrong's band on the stage and 
‘Three Smart Girls.’ 
Estimates for This Week 
Brandeis (Singer-RKO) (1,250: 25- 
35-40)—Girl from Paris’ (RKO) and 


‘Night Waitress’ (RKO). Opened 
Thursday (31) on regular schedule 
and special midnight show with an 


up in prices to 55¢e. Good at $5,200. 
Last week ‘Rainbow’ (RKO) and 
‘Plot Thickens’ (RKO) okay. $5.000. 

Omaha (Blank) (2.100: 25-40)— 
‘One in Million’ (20th) and ‘Gen 
Spanky’ (MG). In here for a mid- 
night show and week following New 
Year's eve. Prices scaled to 55c. top 
for the late show, but drop back to 
regular scale for rest of week. Extra 


(Par) and ‘Isle of Fury’ (WB). okav. 
but not up to expectations at $7.300 

Orpheum (Blank) (2.976: 25-35-55) 

‘Three Smart Girls’ (U) and Louis 
Armstrong unit. Reaching $14,500. 
700d. Last week ‘Stowawavw’ (20th) 
and ‘Along Came Love’ (Par). $10.- 
000. okay. 
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PICTURE GROSSES 


Wedacoday, January 6, 1937 











THIN MAN’ 196, 
GIRLS’ $10,000, 
PTSBCH. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3. 





New Year's week is getting 1937 | 
off to great start here, with flock of | 


ace film snaring healthy holiday 
draft. 2 a New Year’s Eve 
shows pjayed to capacity. every- | 


where. 
Estimates for This Week 

Alvin (Harris) (2,000; 25-35-40)— | 
‘Smart Girls’ (U). Great campaign | 
behind this one and having no| 
trouble cornering $10,000; may h. ©. | 
Last week ‘Banjo’ (20th), same. 

Fulten <(Shea-Hyde) (1,750; 25-40) 
— ‘Stowaway’ (20th) (2d week). Sec- | 
ond looks as good if not better than | 
first; $6,000. Last week disappoint- | 
ment at $6,000. 

Penn (Loew-UA) (3,300; 25-35-50) | 
—Thin Man’. (MG). Wowing ‘em | 
for $19,000. Last week, ‘Gold Dig- | 
gers’ (WB) .okay at $17,000. 

Stanley (WB) (3,600; 25-40-60)— | 
‘Rainbow’ (RKO) and Clyde Lucas’ | 
band. At $22,000, no complaints. | 
Last week, “Love Song’ (FN) 
stage shpw plenty prosperous 
$23,500. 

Warner (WB) (2,000: 25-40)— 
‘Jane Turner’ (RKO), and ‘Make Mil- 
lion’ (Par). Getting its share of 
holiday breaks fer merry $5,500. 
Last week ‘Fugitive in Sky’ (WB) 
and ‘Chump’ (MG), $5,700, swell. 


$8,000 FOR ‘CAREER’ 
AND VAUDE IN PROV. 


Providence, Jan. 3. 

The boys are starting the New Year 
right. Hefty grosses all along the 
line, with holidays and midnight 
shows boosting the takings far be- 
yond usual biz. 

Estimates for This Week 

Fay’s (2,200; 15-25-40)—‘Career 
Woman’ (20th) and vaude. Going is | 
good enough at $8,000. Last week | 
‘King of Hockey’ (WB), oke. $7,100. | 

Loew’s State (3,200; 15-25-40)— 
‘Camille’ (MG). Excellent $17,500. 
Last week “Thin Man’ (MG), $17,000, 
swell. 

Majestic (2,200: 

Diggers’ (WB). Good $11,500. Last 
week ‘Stowaway’ (20th) nice at $9,- 
500, but no holdover. 

RKO Albee = (2,300; 15-25-40)— 
‘Racing Lady’ (RKO) and ‘Holly- 
wood Hotel Revue.’ First stage show 
at this house in months, and tilted 
prices. All right at $12,600. Last 
week ‘Rainbow’ (RKO) and ‘Plot 
Thickens’ (RKO) peaches and cream 
at $10,300. 

Strand (Indie) (2,200: 15-25-40)— 
‘Go West’ (Par) and ‘Beware of 
Women’ (Rep). Good $10,300. Last 
week ‘College Holiday’ (Par) and 
‘Gentleman from La.’ (Rep) had 
banner week at $11,000. 


‘Smartest Girl’ With Unit 
136, Dance’ 126, Mont’ 


Montreal, Jan. 3. 
All grosses are up currently. Pal- 
ace on ‘Born to Dance’ is topping the 
town. 


Estimates for This Week 


and | 


al 

















His Majesty’s (CT) (1.600: 50).— 
‘Rembrandt’ (Regal) and ‘Man in 
Mirror’ (Regal) (2d week). Nice 


$5,000. Good $5,500 last week. 

Palace (CT) (2.700; 50).—‘Born to 
Dance’ (MG). Big $12,000. Last 
week ‘Love on Run’ (MG) and 
‘Longest Night’ (MG), did well at 
$9,500. 

Capite]l (CT) (2,700: 50).—‘College 
Holiday’ (Par) and ‘Accusing Finger’ 
(Par). Okay $8,000 for this brace. 
Last week ‘Gold Diggers’ (WB) and 
‘King of Hockey’ (WB). nice $6.500. 

Leew’s (M. T. Co.) (3,200: 50).— 
‘Smartest Girl’ (RKO) and Red 
Skelton’s Revue. Good for $13,000. 


Last week ‘White Hunter’ (20th) 
and ‘Follies of Night’ unit, good, 
$11,000. 

Princess 


nies’ (Col) and ‘Man Who Lived 
Twice’ (Col? Okay at $7.000. Last 
week ‘Stowaway’ (20th) and ‘Lucki- 
est Girl’ (20th), $4,500. not so good. 
Cinema de Paris (‘France-Film) 
(600: 50).—‘Les Deux Gosses’ (2d 
week). Likely gross $2,300. Last 


week, $2,000. 

St. Denis (France-Film) (2,300: 
34).—‘Nuit Moscovite’ and ‘Mes 
Tantes et Moi,’ getting $4,000. Last 
week ‘Le Bel Equippe’ and ‘Le Se- 
cret de L’Emeraude,’ $3.500. 


GN’ 
$ 
Hollywood; Jan. 3. 
Wallace Smith is coming from 
Mexico City to write an original. 


operetta for Grand National. 
Victor Schertzinger directs. 








Van Leer’s Own Ad Agency 
With Cowan of Dictograf 


Harrison J. Cowan, advertising 
manager fer Dictograph Products, 


own advertising agency in partner- 
ship with Arnold Van Leer, veteran 
motion picture exploitation man. 
| The firm, with offices in New York, 
will be called Cowan & Van Leer. 
Cowan was in the adv. agency 


Estimated Bx- 





business prior to joining Dictograph. 
Van Leer until recently was associ- | 





ated with Pickford-Lasky produc- | 
tions in an advertising capacity, 


3 GALS SMART 
$18,500 IN ST. L. 





St. Louis, Jan. 3. 
‘Three Smart Girls’ at Ambassador 
and ‘After the Thin Man’ at Loew’s | 
are leading currently, but business is 





Tetal Total 
Number Number 
of Acres of Acres 


penditures for Now QOccupied Total 
Studie Im- Hstimated Amount Occu- by Loca- Num- 
provements Expenditures thus far pied by tion and ber 
During for the Budpered Studio Avuxiliery of 
NAME OF STUDIO Year 1935 Year 1936 for 1937 Sites Units Stages 
Warners Burbank....... $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $650,000 183 6O 20 
Weeeeere MEMaccccta > wiced= 100, 000 50000 Mw we 7 
Warmers DaRgegehiscee “erieiccé © Sedbews. 0) / \vengact zi ee 4 
Mire, 5. ecedstcaeeeve £25,000 50,000 2.000.400 #1 21 
20ih-Fox Westweod.... 264,674 4,000,000 500,000 204 én hs 
“0th-Fox Western.... ae | > -eges *'s> stale 13°4 ail 6 
| RKO-Radio ....... 250,000 720,000 200, 040) nly 88 4 
RKRO-Pathe ccccccaddoces 0,000 70,000 NO.000 7 40 12 
SMRPOWGE so ccceswabenes< 19), 000 1,300,000 1,500,000 23? : 12 
PATAMOUNt 2... cccdeacecs 30,000 #28, 000 100,000 27 2, 7¢ 18 
United fo | 1X0, 000 DO. 000 ‘ ‘ Py ‘ t 
Columbia ccecccceaeeoce 70,000 1,000,000 4 7 & 
Hal Roach 190,000 150,000 200,400 Tt 1 4 
Blepumlic ..cccoccccccsese 42,000 50,000 50,000 au 3h 6 
Dormeur 4 3 
Walt Disney vende : 1 
CENTRAL GROUP 
General Service a 10,000 74,000 TH) at) . ee « 
PORE cians csevesen 5,000 50,4900 20) Ct © ** 
MEE: dt onaetcseouen 25,000 10,000) iy . 
OMEAOUEED cictncaeesee 8  suseee  #j.§§ 686%60% DOO is ee k 
International crcccecscece  seosece qj. eeec08 ='2 ee 2 
. UWRDOPIGE:: ac So cchGeeceoes.  Meetce § sewcen . 2 
Mincellameause ccigecsccte esesee  veevce e tr 
ST Nr $3,131,674 $10,069,000 | $5,485,000 8&8 'y 184 


big all over, 
Estimates fer This Week 


Ambassador (F&M) (3,018: 25-40- 
55)—Smart Girls’ (U) and stage | 
show. Fine ‘$18,500. Last week | 
‘College Holiday’ (Par) and stage | 


show, $21,000, wow. 

Fox (F&M) (5,038; 25-35-55)—‘One | 
in Million’ (0th) and ‘Night | 
Waitress’ (RKO). Best in several 
weeks at $18,000. Last week ‘Stow- 
away’ (20th) and ‘Laughing at 
Trouble (20th), $13,500. fair. 

Loew’s (Loew) (3,162; 25-35-55 )— 


‘Thin Man’ (MG). Sock $22,500. 
aoe week ‘Camille’ (MG), $19,000, 
ig. 


Missouri (F&M) (3,514; 25-35-55 )— 
‘College Holiday’ (Par) and ‘Jungle 
Princess’ (RKO).. Above average at | 
$12,000. Last week ‘Plot Thickens’ 
(RKO) and ‘Rainbow’ (RKO), | 
$10,700, satisfactory. 

Shubert-Rialio (F&M) 


(1,725; 20- 


25)—‘Down to Rio’ (RKO) (reissue) | 
and ‘Rich Relations’ (Sup). Okay | 
$2,600. Last ,week ‘Capt. Calamity’ | 
(Rep) and ‘Mandarin Mystery’ | 


(Rep), $2,300, below average. 

St. Louis (F&M) (4,000; 25-40)— 
‘Go West’ (Par) and stage show. 
Very good $8,000. Last week ‘White 
Hunter’ (20th) and stage show, 
$6,500, okay. 





‘CAMILLE’ $8,500, PORT. 


15-25-40 )—‘Gold | 


DOUBLES ITS AVERAGE 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 3. 
‘After the Thin Man’ at the Broad- 
way is having a big second week. 
os high spot is ‘Camille’ at the 





‘Holiday biz is a wow in a!! dowr- 
town spots. Grosses are nearly 
double average for most houses. 

Estimates for This Week 


Breadway (Parker) (2,000: 30-40) 
—Thin Man’ (MG) (2d week). ‘Still 
going strong at $10,000, First week 
smashing $13,600. 

Mayfair (Parker-Evergreen) (1,- 


(RKO), and ‘One Way Passage’ 
(WB) (re-issue). Going okay at 
$3,000. Last week, ‘End of Trail’ 
(Coi) and ‘Lived Twice’ (Col), 
$3,600. 


Orpheum (Hamrick-Evergreen ) 
(2,000; 30-40)—‘Plainsman’ (Par). 
Single feature policy is new to this 
house, but this one’s good at $7,000. 
Last week, ‘Stowaway’ (Fox), and 
‘Smartest Girl’ (RKO), nine days. 
fair $6,600. 

Paramount (Evergreen) (3.000: 30- 
40)—‘Theodora’ (Col) and ‘Dixie?’ 
(20th), dual. Hitting good $7.500. 
Last week ‘College Holiday’ (Par). 
and ‘Chan at Opera’ (20th) (2d 
week). Okay $7,000. 

United Artists (Parker) (1,000; 30- 
40)—‘Camille’ (MG). Big $8.500. 
Last week ‘Gold Diggers’ (FN) (d 
week). Fair $5,200. 


Spanish Pic Producer 
Making Coast Deals 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Jaime Salvador, Spanish film pro- 











(CT) (2.300: 50).—‘Pen-| ducer, is here gathering an organi- 


|zation to supply film. to his dis- 


tribs in Central and South America. | 


|He conferred with B. P. Schulberg 


jand other film makers regarding | 


| product. 


| His organization was wiped out in 


be age by the revolution. His stu- 


dios in Madrid were destroyed by | 


| bombs and gunfire, he said. 


| 
| FRIEDLANDER’S ‘SYMPH’ 





Al Friedlander’s Fortune Films, 
new distrib setup, has taken British 
film ‘Robber Symphony’ for North 

| and South America. 

| Simultaneous openings in Toronto, 
| Montreal, Québec, Mexico City, Ha- 
vana, Buenos Aires and Rio de Jane- 
ire within the month, are scheduied. 
N. Y. premiere will be accompanied 
by a symph orchestra. 





| ly at $5,600. 


400; 30-40)—‘Don’t Turn ‘Em Loose’ | 


$11,600, INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis, Jan. 3. 
All downtown houses are starting 
the new year on the right side of the 
ledger. 
Estimates fer This Week 





Apele (Fourth Ave) (1,100; 25- 
40)—‘Gold_ Diggers’ (WB). Good 
campaign for - $7,200, swell. Last 


week ‘Stowaway’ (20th); very good 
at $6,800. 

Cirele (Monarch) 
‘Plainsman’ .(Par). 
ad campaign used locally. 


(2,800; 25-40)— 
National assist 
Okay at 


$6,000. Last week holdover of ‘Col- 
lege Holiday’ (Par) all right at 
$4,000. 


Indiana (Monarch) (3,100; 25-40)— 
‘Girl from Paris’ (RKO). Recently 
re-opened deluxer is faring pleasing- 
Last week ‘Rainbow’ 
(RKO) dualled with ‘Make Million’ 
(Par), fair, $5,300. 
Loew’s (Loew's) 
| ‘Camille’ (MG). 
| Last week “Thin Man’ 
| big, $13,000. 


(2,600; 25-40)— 


Lyric (Olson) (2,000; 25-30-40)— 

| ‘Love Song’ (WB) and vaude. Hit- 

ting $9.000, dandy. Last week ‘Smart 

| Blonde’ (WB) and vaude plenty okay 
| at $8,900. 


“Girl From Paris 
With Davis Unit 
$70,000 in Balto 





Baltimore, Jan. 3. 
Leaders are the Hipp, with ‘Girl 
from Paris,’ bulwarked by Benny 
Davis’ unit, and Century with ‘After 
Thin Man’. 
New Year's eve brought best biz 


since the boom era. 
open all night. 
Estimates for This Week 

Century (Loew-UA) (3,000; 15-25- 


Keith’s kept 


35-40-55 )—Thin Man’ (MG). Sock 
$16,000. . Last week ‘Allah’ (UA), 
swell, $12,000. 

Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2,300: 


15-25-35-40-55-66)—Girl from Paris’ 
(RKO) and Benny Davis unit. Aces 
at $20,000. Last week ‘Rainbow’ 
(RKO) and vaude, $16,000, fine. 

Keith’s (Schanberger) (2,500: 
25-30-35-40-55 ) — ‘Plainsman’ 
Opens today (Tuesday). Last week, 
second of ‘College Holiday’ (Par) 
was limited to five and half days for 
walloping $8,000. 

New (Mechanic) (1,400; 15-25-30- 
35-40-55)—‘One in Million’ (20th). 
Opened yesterday (Monday). Last 
week. second of ‘Stowaway’ (20th). 
shortened to six days and got good 


$2.000. 
(WB) (3,450; 15-25-35-40- 


Stantev. 
55)—‘God'’s Country’ (WB). Good 
$7.000. Fast week swell $10,200 for 


‘Gold Diggers” (WB). 


Mono’s 14G Pathe Claim 


N. Y. Supreme Court Justice Sal- 
vatore Cotilla has appointed John 
Mariano, attorney, 110 East 42d 
| street, as official referee to take tes- 
| timony before trial in the breach of 
contract suit imstituted by Mono- 
gram Pictures Corp. against Pathe 
Pictures. Plaintiffs claim $13,796 
owed on distribution contract. 
| Involved ih action are Louis A. 
, Solomon, présidént of Puritan Pic- 
tures; Budd Rogers, v.p. of Alliance 
Picture Corp; M. D. Sikawit, presi- 
dent, and Sam Goldstein, treasurer, 
| of Guaranteed Picture Corp. 








———— 
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Excellent at $11,000. | 
(MG), very | 


spots have had with their late shows | 


15- | 
(Par). | 


ee 
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Hollywood's Studio Properties 


This table shows studio investments for properties, new bwildings and permanent equipment for the years 
Inc., is leaving that job to open his | 1935 and "36 and present budgets for expansion during the year 1937. Table further shows total acreage, num- 
| ber of stages, and other buildings contained by the 26 studios on the Coast as of Jan. 1, 1937. 


Total 
Total Num- 
Num- Number of ber of Number of Teta} 
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STUDIO PROPERTIES 


By Bill 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Capital investment of studio prop- 
erties, buildings and permanent 
equipment was upped $10,069,000, 
during the vear 1936, an increase of 
$6,937,326 over the preceding year. 
This year’s additional expendi- 
tures in studio properties brings the 
total capital investment of all Coast 
plants up to $108,190,674, which is 


PL'SMAN’ 106, ‘THIN’ 
b 

— $16,500; DENVER NIFTY 
Denver, Jan. 3. 

In spite of five-above weather, the 
| coldest yet this winter, ‘The Plains- 
|man’ at the Denham and ‘After the 
Thin Man’ at Orpheum are doing 
sensational biz. Town generally 
sold out New Year's Eve. 
Estimates fer This Week 


Aladdin (Huffman) (1,500: 25-40) 
—Banjo’ (20th). Good $3,000. Last 
week ‘As You Like It’ (20th), fair, 
$2,000. 

Broadway (Huffman) 
40)—‘Stowaway’ (20th) (2d _ run). 
Geod $2,500. Last week (Pennies’ 
(Col) (2d run), nice, $1,500. 

Denham (Cockrill) (1,500; 25-35- 
40)—‘Plainsman’ (Par). Big $10,000. 
|Last week ‘College Holiday’ (Par), 
neat, $6,060. 

Denver (Huffman) 
50)—‘Allah’ (UA) 
Fine $12,506. Last week “Stowaway’ 
(20th) topped town with $9,000. 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 25-35-40) 
—Thin Man’ (MG). Big $16,500. 
Last week ‘Rainbow’ (RKO) and 
‘Plot Thickens’ (RKO), $8,500, okay. 

Paramount (Huffman) (2,000; 25- 





(1,500; 25- 





|40)—‘More Than Secretary’ (Col) 
j}and ‘Slalom’ (World). Good $5,000. | 
|Last week ‘Polo Joe’ (WB) and 


‘King of Hockey’ (WB), neat, $4,000. 


Ex-Con Kidnaps Pic Op. 
Wrecks Car; Captured 


St. Louis, Jan. 3. 
Horton Scott, moving picture op- 
/erator, Carruthersville, Mo., and 


| William R. Phillips, federal land 
| bank eaxminer, Little Rock, Ark.., 
were compelled to drive an armed 
ex-convict from Deering to Poplar 
Bluffs, Mo.. last week and later 
Scott's machine was found wrecked 
after having been driven over an 
embankment near Poplar’ Bluffs. 
Scott and Phillips were on a hunting 
trip when the ex-con accosted them 
| with a gun. 

Fugitive Carl Janaway, who es- 
caped from an Arkansas prison farm 
several months ago, was later shot 
and captured in St. Louis after a 
pistol duel with local gendarmes. 











Luli Desti’s Dust Trail 


Planning to make the Coast by 
auto to take up her new contract 
with B. P. Schulberg, Luli Desti will 
probably leave during the week, 
taking the southern route and mak- 
ing various stops im spets .where 
Par has exchanges or theatres. 

Aileen St. John Brenon from the 
Par h.o. is accompanying Miss Desti 
west on the car trip. 


(2,500; 25-35- 
and stage band. | 


Swigart 


based on the figures issued by the 
Bureau of Commerce in Washington 
as of Jan. 1, 1936. 

The 1936 expansion, which is an 
all-time high since the advent of 
sound, will continue into the new 
year with around $5,485,000 thus far 
budgeted for further sudio improve- 
ments. 

Of this sum, Metro, 
little for improvements last vear, 
will step out in '37. Present plans 
call for an expenditure of $2,000,000, 
which will include six new sound 
stages, bringing the total up to 27. 
A complete city block will be cov- 
ered by a five-story office building 
on newly acquired property adjacent 
to its Culver City plant. 

For the Metro camera department 
there will be a new building housing 
its own repair shops, a precision ma- 
chine shop and an experimental 
laboratory for testing out new 
camera and sound devices. New 
quarters will be erected for the still 
photography department. Six new 
projection rooms, additional cutting 
rooms, a new garage, modern gym- 
nasium, a new stock property build- 
ing and general remodeling of 
present studio operating buildings 
are included in the new construction 
program. 

U's $1,500,000 Splurge 

Universal comes next with an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 for general 
studio improvements which will in- 
clude a three-story administration 


which spent 


| building, additions to present stages 


and several studio operating build- 
ings. 

Hal Roach starts next month on 
a $200,000 spending spree for con- 
struction of a new stage, garages 
and a machine shop, in addition to 
general overhauling of present build- 
ings. 

Warners, having spent in excess of 
$3,000,000 during the past two years 
for studio improvements, is slowing 
up on future expenditures with only 
$650,000 being allotted thus far for 
this work. During the past year 
WB erected two new sound stages, 
a new administration building and 
several studio operating buildings. 

With the move from the Western 
Ave. plant and concentration of all 
work at the Westwood studic, 20th- 
Century-Fox spent approximately 
$4,000,000 last year to make adequate 
facilities for the centralization of the 
two plants.. In addition to this. 96 
acres of ground were added to the 
Westwood plant, which up to that 
time was spread over 108 acres. 

Studies Add 146 Acres 

Summary of new acreage acquired 
during the past year and included 
in the totals of the accompanying 
table shows a total of 146 acres 
added to studio sites, while 100 more 
acres were added to permanent }oca- 


tion and auxiliary plants. Eleven 
new stages were added, bringing 
grand total of stages up to i185. 


Three new administration buildings 
were constructed, affording 190 new 
offices for the white collar help; 
five new dressing room buildings, 
providing an additional 182 rooms 
in addition to 1,697 reported as of 


Jan. 1, 1936. To top the list, 65 vari- 
ous studio operating buildings. +°- 
cluding property buildings. still ane 
motion picture camera  buikiines, 
planing mills, laboratories, garare:. 
wardroom buildings, cutting reo! 
projection rooms, etc. 
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glorifying the girl with the personality in a million! 


SONJA HENIE ... 7 
ADOLPHE MENJOU - DON AMECHE 
NED SPARKS - JEAN HERSHOLT 
RITZ BROTHERS - ARLINE JUDGE 


Darryl F. Zanuck 


in Charge of Production Diwected by Sidney Lenbield 
a 


Associate Producer Raymond Griffith - Stroy y and Screen Play by Leonard 
Praskins and Mark Kelly - 
BD michel - 


Music and Lyrics by Lew Paliack and Sidney 
skanog Ensembies Staged by Jack Haskell 


RE SAYING IT...THE SHOW 
| WITH THE © 





© “4 BORRAH MINEVITCH ~:" » DIXIE. DUNBAR Ht 
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with 
ROBERT ALECE 


YOUNG: FAYE 


EUGENE PALLETTE | 
HELEN WESTLEY © ARTHUR TREACHER 


J. EDWARD BROMBERG « ASTRID ALLWYN 


Directed by William A. Seiter THE KEYSTONE 


Associate Producers Eort Carroll, Harold Wilson OF YOUR FUTURE 
Screen play by William Conselmon, 
Arthur Sheekman, Not Perrin . Story by Som Engel 


Darryl F. Zanuck in Cherge of Production 
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 Week-aiter-week delivery of important money attractions 
during 1936 has won 20th undisputed leadership in the minds 
of the nation’s showmen! 4If you are a 20th Century-Fox show- 
man, your own records corroborate this! 4 For early 1937 release, 
20th gives you such pictures as: “ONE IN A MILLION”, already 
established as a musical smash... “LLOYDS OF LONDON”, proven 
two-a-day sensation, soon to start on its record-crashing, popular-price 
career...Irving Berlin's “ON THE AVENUE”, starring Dick Powel! and 
Madeleine Carroll, plus a great cast, great songs, great dances... 
“NANCY STEELE IS MISSING”, powertul, incisive drama 
starring Victor McLaglen, Walter Connolly, Peter Lorre | 
... LOVE IS NEWS”, co-starring Tyrone Power 
(20th's gift to America’s women), Loretta Young, 
Don Ameche! 4 That's only the flying 
start for the biggest year in 2Oth’s 
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history! We invite you to share in it! 
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s— alighabebantunantl ~ a a A I — : — nnn 
GIRL FROM PARIS teo. Andre Kostelanetz and =o igs ‘ 
Shilkret are credited fer the ar- | M t R 
(WITH SONGS) rangement and conducting of the | ihita ure eviews 
, ; ¥ a score, and an okay job all around. 
RKO-Radio release of Pandro S, Berman ‘ 4 . : f ‘Girl from | 
production. Stars Lily Pons, Jack GOakie, There are 12 reels of “Gn rom | P ; 
Gene Raymond Features Herman Bing, | Paris’ and the point contained there- ‘That Girl from Paris (RKO E 
eeeieh tere og Tg i in is that a fine film has needlessly || Okay Lily Pons picture with 
irected by Leigh Jason, Screenplay, t. - . eer rs : ° j 3¢ Ms ‘ 
Wolfs m and Derothy Yost; based on Jane ponerse see a et se strong comedy and score, handi- 
Murtfin’s story suggested by mag yarn by) when - wou ave Be soc + | me : ss 
1. Carey Wonterly. Songs, Arthur And speaking of superfluous | capped only by overlength. 
Roy Hur ois an Pegiase J. matter, Oakie must do something | ‘Great Guy’ (G. N.). First 
Roy Hunt; art, fan Nest ‘oglase and ’ : : ic oat 
Carroll Clark ; aatier. Wm. Morgan: musi-| about his weight. He's st {ting James Cagney starrer for Grand 
cal direction and ocere by ss, enermous and is oe a Fe Ppt National, and fair. Follows pat- 
Shilkret and Ancre Kom elanetz. 4 tail eC 7 unsightly. rich wouk a - roy 
City Music Hall, N. week Dec. 31.) f son  enseg ea he’s a funny guy. | tern of too many previous Cag 
"36. Running time 104 mins. be a Sname — “og “ ©" tl ney pictures. 
ROR oe tree Lily Pons —— : ; ea 
Windy MacLean..........-. Gene Raymon GREAT GUY ‘Gne in a Million’ (20th-Fox). 
eee as 8 n> Fad so Sa sates SF cng oon Very entertaining skating mu- 
MIVITNSCMOCL. . wcrc cccceseegeses rma 14 , : — glas Mac- : ° ; < . 
CUO. oo oe serene eescescesevens Lucille Ball | | Crane se ar a 2 mates ene: |) sical comedy built around Son- 
> pa . ear reduction, Stars smMes bs , P - | 
i a : om ag “ge teat sas aphietaacka, 5 ks < eatures Mae Clarke. Directed by John G. | ja Henie, Olympic skating 
aughing av ® ran KS . “ey . are ‘ra ** ag P . 
Hat Check G Patricia Wilder | Biystone. Based on James Siw = > he champ. Miss Henie a screen 
Reporter. ‘ wae Vinton Hawerth ‘Johnny wave pe lane ay coriamndl dialex, | find 
Immigration Officer .. Willard Robertson | MeCarcy Rae vedi ~ “Rus u Scho | ’ 
Paul de Vi , Gree« vy Gave Horace Met oy; eaitor ‘ sel ’ ’ ‘ . P Die’ 
nel Ferdinand Gotis: halk |garth; camera, Jack Mckenzie nb . We Whe Are About to 
M: rie. ae a BLS AS _....Rafaela Ottiane |/terion, N. Y., wee k Jan. 1, ‘36. Running | (RKO). Death row melodrama 
NN oy us is ee .-.-.-Harry Jans aac pg amo ale eta | well put together and with sus- 
Shin's Canta ...Landers Stevens | Johnny BVO. cccse HTT TT. LL. Jame a | hs 2 . 
} rater a “wg — ind * a Janet Henry...ecceeesssees Mae — | pense. Strong masculine appeal. 
» _@ . ie.  . nok oe 0eeesaneedes . James sure = ‘ re 
ee ne Te ea. cocovithioscées Robert Gleckle ilepalong Cassidy Returns’ 
, . CANNing gsceeeeceeeeeecees Hears wel kor (Par). Another glorifed western 
PF a ie on are. Meaning a Re ils Gf RR Tee _ anaes wenn. typical of series about Clarence 
j Its goo it is very, very goo MME]. ccccccerseseeervers 3 - see od t ; ; : : sdall 
and when it's bad it’s pretty awful. |Mac°0007000000 0000000 ceciuatty Palm || ee eens ce 
But when it's food it is so good that Burton... cccccedevecececsceced Joseph Sawyer | ana veiyn rent excel. 
Girl from Paris’ should do well for | The Mayor....+.++.+ees0ee0s> Douglas Word ‘Hats Off’ (GN). Slowly paced 
Torte F : | Joel Green. ccsccccecesssscess RURHC icks ; : : e 
er _ it ~ inconsistencv itself cep sccvcseves’ Edward J. McNamara musical, fair multiple bill ma- { 
and the fontare is out of all pro- | iis. Ogilvie......s-.e.e eee ee Grace Goodall |] terial. 
portion to its needs. } - 


_ The maivr fault is a deadly onen- | 
ing of 10 or 15 minutes. This} 
initial footage is so dull that normally 
it would be fatal. Still, the film goes 
on to lift itself, despite few morc | 
slow spots, and hecomes swell! enter- | 
tainment. Fer this the credit must | 
£0 to Miss Pons’ singing, the come”v. | 
a fine waltz tune ‘by Arthur | 
Schwartz, and a short scintillatin~ | 
sessien with Strauss’ ‘Blue Danuwhe.’ | 
This is outstanding in concention | 
and execution and is accomplished | 
without the aid of 4,000 girls gain | 
over Niagara Falls in lighted skiffs 


- The picture continuously throws | 
stop’ and ‘go’ sienals on itself. There | 


is much that could, and should. come 
out. But it’s too late now and if the 
feature falls down it will have 
nothing to blame but its yarde~e. 
‘About 15 minutes here marks the | 
difference between a click and a film | 
waging the good fight to save it<«lf | 
from its own rope. It would also | 
sezm to bear out that in picture 


making the first reel is generally | 


the hardest. 

Miss Pons is delightful all the wav. | 
A better summation is just to say 
that she’s cute as hell, and to also 


note that she receives her best 
camera iob so far. Her operatic 
contribution is an aria from “The 


Barber of Seville,’ well recorded end 
produced as taking place at the Met. 
Her sineine needs no amplification 
here. It is as expected. 

Behind Miss Pons is the comedy of 
Oakie. Frank Jenks and to a lesser 
extent Mischa Auer, and the situa- 
tions. The script writers have 
thought little or nothing of borrow- 
ing from ‘It Happened One Night.’ 
Besides the bride (Miss Pons) twice 
walking out on the same groom at 
the altar, the writers have even gone 
so far as to lift the ‘Don’t be a 
sucker’ line as she comes down the 
aisle. But no one will mind very 
much. Gene Raymond is the juvenile 
in the case and appears the preatest 
sufferer from the script in that he 
never recovers from that opening 
footage. Besides which, Oakie’s sure- 
fire hoke, Jenks’ socko mugging and 
Auer’s vedka comedy sort of eclinse 
the juve’s adamant attitude towards 
the volatile French canary. 

The story mixes Miss Pons, of the 
Paris opera, with an American four- 
piece dance bard of which Raymord 
is the leader. They reach the U. S. 
with the girl as stowaway costine 
the boys their boat job. The lads. of 
course. don’t know who she is. Yarn 
takes them all to a Jersey beer joint 
which becomes a class place as soon 
as the customers have heard the 
Pons pipes. The usual lovers’ mis- 
understandin¢, the combipration 
broken un bv immigration officers 
finding the vir), thence her annear- 
ance at the Met and the final recon- 
ciliation, is the story, such as it is. 

N€hing hapnens until Oakie and 
the other two bovs show un. After 
that come the laughs inclidins a 
closing comedy sequence with Oakie 
thot’s a pip. 

The muscice! ‘Blue Danube’ sock 
hits about half way when they're all 
in the beer nlace. Rus in as a 
sub to sing with the bovs, Miss Pons 
picks the ‘Danube® while they onlv 
know from ‘Honeysuckle’ Rose.’ 
After starting with just the piano 
plaver. for accomnaniment, Raymond 
picks it vn on his trumpet. Jenk<« 
hons to it with his clarinet and 
Onrkie is finely in with his drums. 
The recult is a syncopated ‘Pine 
Danube’ to Miss Pons’ 
veealizing. althoueh she vamns «7 
with a moderated rhythmpatian. The 
orchestratien ard rendition for this 
is superb plus the added excitement 
of lanehs as Oakie and Jenks mu” 
for the remora while they get in 
their hot licks. All this only con- 
simes three or four minutes but 
it’s a cinch to go down as among the 
best numbers ever done in musical 
pictures. The Schwartz-Heyvm-n 
oriein>! we'tz themer is ‘Seal It 
with a Kiss.’ 

That Miss Pons allows the musical 
indignities of this ‘Blue Danube’ is 
to her credit and audiences will love 
her fer it. Professional. people will 
crich the picture twice just to get an 
encore. And that goes for others 


straigh* | 


In ‘Great Guy’ James Cagney ap- | 


parently is doing the things he likes 
best. but they are repetitious and apt 


{to disappoint a public anticipating 


something finer from this star after 
his quite lengthy absence. While not 
rich in story, the picture isn’t bad 
enough to sidetrack Cagney’s per- 
sonal pull at the box office and 
should do pretty good business. 

Douglas MacLean’s production 
big time in quality. The lead part is 
a form-fitting one for Cagney. And 
John G. Blystone’s direction is fast 
and appreciative. But it’s a questien 
whether the undiluted slam-bang 
stuff dished out from the start to the 
finish won't appeal to kids more than 


is 


| adults. 


For the racketeer theme a new (to 
the screen) racket is revealed, but 
the development follows the usual 
path. Cagney, as a Weights and 
Measures Department inspecter in a 
big city afflicted with grafting offi- 
cials, is out to clean up everything 
and everybody. He winds up expos- 
ing the racket which mulcts the pub- 


llic of thousands of dollars a year a 
| penny at a time, but comes close to 


being knocked off himself on 

trumped up blackmail charge. 
The technical illustration of how 

| the short count is worked by cheat- 


a 


|ing store owners is interesting, but 
| gets more footage than it can stand. 
| Likewise overstressed to the point of 
| being unbelievable at times are Cag- 
| ney’s many clashes with the racket 
| guys, physical and otherwise, with 
| Cagney frequently on the receiving 
end himself, but always emerging 
without a scratch. 

Mae Clarke, who’s been opposite 
Cagney before, was an _ excellent 
choice for the second lead. There’s 
hardly any competition for her from 
other femme cast members. Rebert 
Gleckler and Henry Kolker are a 
pair of clever villains, easy to hate 
and impressive, despite some of their 
improbable activities. James Burke, 
Edward Brophy and Edward J. Mc- 
Namara do the comedy very well, 
and have all the sympathy breaks, 
being on Cagney’s side of the fight, 
while the rest of the cast consists 
chiefly in minor gangsters opposing 
honest government. 

It’s all ‘typical Cagney’ stuff, and 
that’s the trouble with it. An actor 
of Cagney’s ability should net be 
typed, either at the studio or in pub- 
lic estimation. Bige. 


ONE IN A MILLION 


skating ensembles staged by Jack Haskell; 
Edward Cronjager; film editor. 
Robert Simpson; musical direction, Louis 
Silvers. At Roxy, N. Y¥., week Dec. 31, "36. 
Running time, 92 mins. 

Greta Muller 
Tad Spencer is 
Heinrich Muller,.... 


camera, 














| wears the skates a good part of the | 


| time, giving various exhibitions that 
jare Pavlowaesque on frezen water, 
| but while much of the charm that is 
|hers in this picture derives from 
| these exhibitions, she is equally in- 
| sratiating off the ice. The girl's 
| youthful personality and soft, warm 
| voice are terrific assets. 
| The smiths that molded ‘One in a 
Million’ as Miss Henie’s maiden ef- 
'fort built it principally for her and 
her skaiing prowess. However, the 
story, its. situations, 
songs previde background for the 
skating sessions which alone 
| ood entertainment. In the future 


Henie have her skates in order 
equip her properly, but that shouldn't 
be difficult, nor should fans resent 


ful, tricky 
on the sharp steel footing. 
tops in what 
jlaurels, and 


manner of performance 
She is 





| gets the ahs with her skating. 


on ice. 
Miss Henie alone on the ice, while 
i; others are 





disappointing to some. 


it’s going to be as wacky as ‘Sing, 
Baby, Sing.’ which also had Adolphe 
Menjou and the Three Ritz Bros. in 
the cast. Scene is aboard a train 
bound for a Swiss town where 
Menjou and his half-starved theat- 
rical troupe are going to fill an en- 
gagement. 
sung a chorus of ‘One in a Million,’ 
a certain hit number, the Ritzes go 
into a goofy routine and Borrah 
Minevitch approaches with his har- 
monica. From 
rather daffy and funny until Miss 
Henie, an inn-keeper’s daughter, is 
caught out on a little pond prac- 
ticing for the Olympics which her 
father, before her, had won. 
Menjou is the head of the theat- 
rical troupe and fashioned in the 
story as a sort of Ziegfeld. The 


(MUSICAL) i : : 

Twentieth-Fox release of Raymond Grif- scenario begins to take shape and 
fith production. Features Sonja Henie, gather romantic as well as plot mo- 
i Menjou, Jean Hershelt, Ned | mentum when Menjou, seeing Miss 
Sparks, Don Ameche, Ritz Bros., Arline | Henie do her stuff, immediately gets 
Judge and Borrah Mineviich. Directed by . : a 
Sideey Lanfield, Story and adaptation, busy to exploit her, Menjou has 
leonard Praskins and Mark Kelly; songs, many good opportunities, and oppo- 
Lew Pollack and Sidney D. Mitchell: | site him, Arline Judge, makes a good 


heckler as the wife, an excellent 
casting. Ameche figures as the news- 
paperman, opposite Miss Henie, who 
protects her against Menjou. He’s a 
very accepiable type and the little 
scene he has with the ice skater on 


«.e++.- dean Hersholt . . ‘ ; 
RR eae Ned Sparks | first meeting her at the Swiss inn is 
Bob Harris....... Cosccccccions Deon Ameche | neat. 
Ritz Brothers..... 0060 60n0essese Themselves i : 
eile. Meeneer.. ce... ocean. ccs Arline Judge | One of Miss Henie’s skating scenes 
OREN Fe ee Borrah Minevitch | is at a St. Moritz ice palace, while 
Goldie EESTETTLT TT ree Dixie Dunbar | another is part of the Olympic games. 
Girt te Band. .cccvccaccseccecscys Leah Ray . 
Girl in Band.......cc000.00: Shirley Deane | In filming the latter, the dance on 
| Ratoffsky.......cecesases.... Montagu Love | ice is striking, but the backgrounds 


| Hotel Manager.......0+4-. 
| Chapelle 


..... Albert Conti 





| A very entertaining, adroitly mixed 
| concoction of romance, music, com- 
| edy and skating introduces to film 
|audiences, for the first time, the 
|Olympic _figure-skating 
Sonja Henie. Walking off with the 


games in Germany, the little Scan- 


under contract by 20th-Fox, 





way to becoming something in a 
iscreen way. Her first attempt in 


|front of cameras should build her 
| immediately into box office. A sweet 
| demeanor, engaging personality, an 
| intriguing Scandinavian accent and 
jan abundance of poise are among 


her assets. 


In ‘One in a Million’ 


Julius Tannen 


champion, 
laurels during the past year at the 
dinavian wizard of the ice was placed 


thus 
going professional, and now is on the 


Miss Henie 


are a bit theatrical. This is also true 
of other Switzerland scenes. 


picture with their screwy material. 
but not as screamingly funny as in 
‘Sing, Baby. Sing.’ Bullfight sequence 
in final scene is their best, although 
bits here and there are pretty funny. 
Minevitch does a dumb Swede who, 
however, can play that mouth organ. 
He has his principal spot about mid- 
dle with seven of the boys in an 
harmonica number which includes 





laughs. It is a bit long, but goes 
over big. Ned Sparks is present for 
additional laughs, but he, like the 
Ritzes, has been a little better 
equipped before. 

Lew Pollack and Sidney D. 
Mitchell wrote six numbers for 


| ‘ . : : 
| Million” three of which are special 
‘music, sans lyrics, for skating rou- 


ws 
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tines. The song, ‘One in a Million, 
opens and closes the picture. The 
other two are done only once, and 
then not without special stress or 
production background. They are 
‘Back in Circulation Again, sung on 
'a sleigh ride, and ‘Who's Afraid of 
| Love?’ by Ameche, Miss Dunbar and 
‘others as part of the Olympics inn 


| very little to do. 


| 


~~ 


comedy and | 


make | 


|it may seem necessary to let Miss | 
to | 


more of the little lady in her grace- | 


won her Olympic | 
the various routines, | 
|some part of production plays, could | 
|be appreciated as often as those of} 
| an Astaire-Rogers team. Miss Henie | 


Jack Haskell staged the numbers | 
Some are very simple with | 


not too elaborate, with | 


male and female chorus, also on 
skates, for production atmosphere. 
The big number is at Madison | 


Square Garden, which ends the pic- | 
ture cold on Mis sHenie’s final rou- | 
tine without letting her fall into | 
Don Ameche’s arms as a topper. The | 
fact this ise’t done may be a bit} 


| grown rat. 
Picture opens strong and suggests 


After Dixie Dunbar has | 





here on things are | 


The Ritzes are in and out of the | 


scene. Both these ought to do all 
right. None are more than partially 
plugged in the picture, however, 


producers paying more attention to 
story, comedy and skating. 


Jean Hersholt Miss Henie’s 


as 


father sugars it up a little too much. 
| A girls’ band also figures, but it has 


Char. 


We Who Are About to Die 


RKO-Radio release of Edw; 





rd Smal) pro- 


duction Features Preston Foster, Ann 
Dvorak John Heal Directed by Christy 
i Cabanne, Story by David Lamson, adapted 
by John Twist. Camera, Rebert Planck, 
At Rialto, N. Y., week Jan. 1, 1937. Run- 
ning time, 82 mins, 
ND. 2s gone aedb adsense ee Presion Foster 
COMREE... . cc veeesecececceses Ann Dvorak 
PO cnc cK eeenveccotiscteess an john Beal 
Bright Boy..cccscevsscvccsees . Ray Mayer 
Sten Tolliver. .ccccccssvess Gordon Jones 
ETRE LEE CRE TL Russell Hopton 
i TERETE TERY TOPE Te 1. Cyrrol Naish 
Thm Wales. .coccccccvsencvcccsces Paul Hurst 
COGN. sdepeccepegibeeeteesans's Frank Jenks 
SOCTY cc ceccccecesscccecsoces ..dohn Wray 
PMs 3 i tnibeeed seed steess Barnett Prrker 
POO. 5 kes ccd 608 Cb teed abeees Willie Fune 
Ane Donnhue...cccsseces: ...John Carroll 
WAG. .cccccccsecsess DeWiit Jennings 
Warden... ...ccscscccese-- Landers Stevens 
Macy.. bs e06b Gee aucun Tebn Skins) Miller 
Prison Chaplain.....! °....Howard Hickman 
Mitehell...., .. Robert Emmett O'Connor 
CNUs ccc ccccescccccs eB TANM Thomas 


Another Death House siory. Pos- 
sessing the exploitation and ‘human 
interest’ angle of having been writ- 
ten by David Lamson, who knows 
from experience at San Quentin 
what it’s like to tick off the minutes. 
And further given a workmanlike 
job all the way. It spells an action 
melodrama of considerable tension 
that should please the general run 
of fans with plenty of specie] charm 
for the kids and the menfolks. Not 
much, perhaps, for the women. 

Story has been seen before both 
on stage and screen. Not just this 
wav, of course. but basically the plot 
and the situational formula old 
stuff. Its moral] is that innocent men 
do get convicted. Its detail concerns 
the picturesque characters and the 
life of the prison—notably con- 
demned row. 

Picture is notable for a variety of 
small parts well played and directed. 
It's a character actor's holiday. 
There’s even a juicv last mile scene 
for Chinese actor Willie Fung, who 
plays it to the eyebrows. All of the 
bit performers are not identified. An 
Englishman with a ritzy Oxford vo- 
cabulary made one of the colorful 
sidelights on death row and was 
convincingly carried by an unbilled 
actor. 

Ray Mayer, ex-vaudevillian, takes 
a lot out of a dumb hoodlum with a 
thin streak of wavering humanity. 
Russell Hopton is a creditable super- 
skunk, and J. Carrol Naish a full- 
Some of the details and 
some of the broad emphasis might 
easily be attacked as ‘theatrical’ 
rather than realistic. but the thing is 
held together by Director Cabanne, 
and in general the illusion is sus- 
tained. 

Three main roles are ably handled 
by Foster, Ann Dvorak and Beal, 
but they are pivots of a piot rather 
than the top performers. That ees 
back to the character actor's holiday. 


is 


Land. 

Warner Bros. production and’ release. 
Directed by Nick Grinde. Original and 
screen ‘lay, George Bricker: camera, Ted 
Meo Q editor, Frank Dewar. At Fox, 
Broekivn, N. Y., duals, Dec, 31, ‘36. Run- 
ning time 60 mins, 

Rita MOOre...ccccccessesesesssess Jean Muir 
Terry Brewer..cccccceseessess Warren Hull 
Bob White.....+.+ eoeereersees Gordon Oliver 


«..Cariyle Moore, Jr. 
...Howard Phillips 





Killer Madson... 






Autumn Day..... Coeceeccces Winifred Shaw 
Agatha Ormeby...+.se0e+-++--.--Mary Treen 
Mike Phelan. ..cccsccscccsescsseess John Litel 
Ramon Duval.....ccccsosess: Gordon Elliott 
Charles Holmberg.......+...+- Gorden Hart 
i wey POP eee eg Nedda Harrigan 
HEIR Game. ccc ccccccesecessccces John Kelly 
Spike. ....-+--ccvvcevevesees Joe Cunningham 
Ronald DeWitt...........--.--Don Barclay 
Steve Fanning... eonerscvess Charles Foy 
Henry Stae@ger..cecesesss: Spencer Charters 
Martha Staemer..cesesesee-- Lillian Harmer 


Dave Brandon 


eee eee etter enters 





Minus names or story weight this 
carbon of ‘Ceiling Zero’ (also WB) 
with a whodunit twist, is destined 
for the twin shows. Current news- 
paper breaks on plane crashes and 
air hostess controversy, and the pros 
and cons on discontinuance of such, 
might help if played up in local 
spots. 

Director Grande had plenty of 
headaches trying to lift this out of 
complete mediocrity and in following 
the complicated story turns. War- 
ren Hull and Howard Phillips do 
plenty of thespic work in the film’s 
moments. Miss Muir, miscast and 
seemingly adrift, does not convince. 
Rest do well enough with what little 
they have been afforded. 

Once out of Los Angeles. every- 
thing that can possibly happen to a 
plane does in this case. Reporters, 
G-men, killers and assorted high 
jinks conspire to bring the plane 
down in the middle of a studio dust 
storm. Forced landing that leaves 
the ship intact will also leave many 
skeptical. There is a little tension 
and still less comedy relief in this 


story which is at all times difficult 





to accept. 


Hurl. 





———————————— 


Talking Shorts 


TRAILING THE SEA HORSE 
Nature Study 
10 Mins. 
Trans-Lux, N. Y. 
Nature Films 

Brevity of this peek into the whys 
and wherefores of a sea oddity is 
one of its chief assets. Title is one 
that attracts, in that it reminds of 
sea serpent stories, etc. 

After a trip to the N. Y. aquarium 
to acquaint audiences with the sub- 
ject, camera shifts to the fishing 
grounds off Long Island, where the 
piscatorial pony abounds. A brief 
study of its habits, mating, feeding 
(when caught), etc., comprise the 
story. Narration by Johnny Martin, 
okay. 

Highlight of a fisherman's kid dive 





ing below surface to extricate a 
shark caught in a net meant for 
other fish provides a thril], Hurl, 
HURLING 

Pete Smith Sport Shert 

10 Mins. 


Capitol, N. Y. 
Metre 

Manslaughter in a pair of runnin 
trunks is humorously described by 
Pete Smith, who has had some ace 
tion photographs taken of two hurle 
ing teams playing a couple of gory 
stanzas of the oldtime Irish version 
of shinny. The idea of the game is 
to turn 30 full grown men with 
homicidal intentions loose on a piece 
of turf, each man armed with a 
heavy hickory stick guaranteed 10 
crack any skull in Ulster. There is 
an occasional effort to hit the bal), 
when opposing players are out of 
reach, and two netted goal posts fur- 
nish decorations. 

This is just the kind of illustrae 
tions Pete Smith needs to be at his 
best, which he is in commenting on 
the game of hurling. 

He has been turning out these 
sport comedy fillers for several 
years, and he has developed a pop- 
ular method for getting laughs, 
without straining too hard and never 
with resort to any off-color come 
ments. ‘Hurling’ is as good as any 
of its predecessors. Flin. 


g 





—— 


Hopalong Cassidy Returns 


Paramount release of Harry Sherman 
production, Features William Boyd, Eve- 
lyn Brent, and George Haves. Directed 
by Nate Watt. Screen pisy by Hanison 
Jacobs, based on steorv by Clarence PB, 
Mulford; camera, Archie Siout. At Ziege 
feld, N. Y., Dec. 28-20, ‘26: double vil), 


Running time, 75 mins. 
Hopalong Cassidy 


William RBovd 
Windy Halliday 


George Hayes 


Mary Saunders.............. Gail Sheridan 
Si Seer Evelyn Brent 
DT Ateahivaeseceon .. Stephen Morrie 
Buddy Cassidy....... Willigm Janney, Jr, 
 &° errr a Irving Bacon 
Bob Claiborne......... -<Grant Richard 
Robert Saunders.......... ..John Be me 

Supposed to be No. 7 in the Hope 


along Cassidy series of westerns, this 
new one not only fails to measure 
up to all its possibilities but also 
shows how miserably the producers 
have fallen down in developing orig 
inal promise of the series. 

It is difficult to pin full respons 
sibility on any one individual, for tt 
looks as though the film scriptey, 
director, dialog writers and casters 
all erred or were hurried in their 
tasks. Will satisfy most houses 
operating double harness but will 
find it tough standing alone since 
it’s too ultra for most western fans 
and too implausible for deluxers. 

Heroics of Clarence E. Mulford’s 
western, quick-on-the-trigger chare 
acter are permitted to follow the 
usual pattern in ‘Hopalong Cassidy 
Returns.” Producers, director and 
screen authors overlooked a nice bet 
in failing to develop the romantic 
angle between Cassidy and the 
gambling house vamp. This pro- 
duces the most sincere acting of the 
production, yet the love affair is 
permitted to do a nosedive that 
gives the film a flat, meaningless 
ending. Otherwise, story is the 
moss-covered one about the he- 
man gun manipulator whe brings 
law and order to a frontier cow 
town. 

Bill Boyd seems more at home in 
the title role than in previous at~ 
tempts of this group. He stalks less, 
appears more human and manages to 
make several impossible situations 
seem reasonable. Has to cope with 
more stilted than usual cowboy dia- 
log. Evelyn Brent, as the dance hall 
operator and boss of the lawless ele- 
ment, gives a standout performance 
although handed an unsympathetic 
role, Chance to make her part more 
appealing and a substantia! feature 
of the plot is blithely overlooked 

George Hayes again is the typical 
old-timer though not given much of 
a chance. Love affair between Cas- 
sidy’s brother, played by William 
Janney, Jr., and the town editors 
daughter (Gail Sheridan) is treated 
sketchily but just enough to detract. 
Neither are particularly striking, 
Sheridan girl being pretty and little 
else. Stephen Morris makes &8 
strikingly life-like killer for the 
dance hall crowd. Considerable 
footage is devoted to close-ups 
Grant Richards, in the role of gam- 
bler boss. Richards probably was cast 
as a suave villain. He shouldnt 
have been, for he isn’t. 

Archie Stout’s camera has grabled 
some excellent outdoor shois. Nele 
Watt’s direction is fair 
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Yiddle With His Fiddle 








(POLISH MADE) 
(With Songs) 

Joseph Green-Warsaw production and re- 
Jease. Stars Molly Picon. Directed by 
Joseph Green and Jan Nowina-Przybylski. 
Beenario, Konrad Tom; art, Jacob Kalich; 

usie. Abraham Ellstein; lyrics, I. Man- 
ao sets, J. Weinrajch; camera, J. Jonilo- 
Sice At Ambassador, N. Y., beginning 
Dec, 31. "36. Running time, 92 mins. 
Yicdle (tke)... .-ccccecce eeee-Molly Picon 
Arye big eee debe aS SU S, Fostel 
Isaac Kalamutker... . Bozyk 
Efraim ..seseeeeee eevee Liebg« Id 
Teibele ..--ssesseeeevesesseverers D. Fakiel 
Liebskierowa - pecvedseccseseocdes. Lhebgold | 
Gold . leadxt ob eesowdes soccecesds®. Landau 
M rshelik .sceees eoeececesesecess M. Brin 
WidoW ..cecceceees peeseoesecrssCu. Lewin 
DD SEeEE 5 oc nen saaeeds Coeeecees S. Nathan |} 
Restaurateur cseceeeseeeseeerrcrecd A. Kure 





(In Yiddish, with English Titles) 
With some reservations, tnis 1s 
good Yiddish picture. ‘“Yiddle With 
His Fiddle’ has merit in its own 
right, though by the same standards 


a 


it has its drawbacks. That it will | 
make money is a foregone conclu- 
sion. It couldn’t have cost much 


and in the Yiddish show market most 
anvthing goes anyhow. 
Joseph Green (indie producer) in 
conjunction with Jacob Kalich (Molly 
Piton’s manager-husband ) here give 
Molly Picon her celluloid debut, do- 
ing the producing job over in Po- 
land, while the comedienne was on 
an international tour. Miss Picon’s 
role is a conglomerate of everything 
she’s done on the stage, vaude and 
on the radio, and with the Yiddish 
patrons it will rate somewhere near | 
the socko. class. On Hollywood 
stendards that’s something else again. 
For one thing, Jonilowicz’s camera 


she doesn’t quite register, 
don’t help her any. 

Plot concerns two rival p. a.’s for 
twin city expositions. One is a girl 
who crosses her boy friend, and 


then walks after the heart tremors | 


capsize her. The attempted comedy 
romance between Gallagher and} 
Miss Lynd is a washout. 


On the strength of what he shows! Jan. 
here, there isn’t much to be said | Sophie 


for John Payne's acting or singing. 
Musical stuff in the film looks like 
an after-thought and the dances 
don’t ingratiate. Shan. 


LES PETITS 


(‘Youngsters’) 
(FRENCH MADE) 
Franco-American release of 
Remy production F* 
Constant Remy. Dire 
Machard: storv by Machard 
Roncier C Borelli Teddy 
Didier, Saturnin Fabre, Christiane 
Cinema de N Y wee 

°36. SO mins. 


Constant 
Alice Tiss 


ed by Remy 


itures ot 
Cast E 
Dargy, Cecile 
Dor 
Paris, Dec, 29, 
Running time 


K 


(In French, with English Titles) 


‘Les Petits’ is a simple little nar- | 


rative about a child’s love for its 
father, told in a simple and fairly 


effective way. Droll moments are 
mingled with sharp tugs on the 
heart in deft progression, but the 


|; sum of dramatic appeal would have 


been lots more to the picture’s favor 
if the telling took much less time. 
Despite the padding, the forthright 
work of the two leading youngsters 
in the cast, E. Roncier 
relli, should garner better than 
average attention for the production. 

In youngsters Roncier and Borelli 


Her lines | 








| Zangler 


Alfred | 


and C. Bo-| *. 
| cidental, and the three or four spe- | 
| stroyers, 
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Das Einmaleins der Liche! 


(‘Lessons In Love’) 
(GERMAN MADE) 
(WITH SONGS) 


Casino Film Exchange release 
(Curt Prickler) production. F 
UnNrich, Paul Hoerbiger, Directed by Karl 
Hoffmann. Scenario, H. W. Becker; music, 
Theo Mackeben At the Casino, N. Y. 
1-7, ‘37. Running time, 93 mins. 
Bruninger Luise Ullrich 
Alois Weinberl Paul Hoerbiger 
Ms PNP oo an 5.5 00.0 06.00% 00%scnc te eee 
Melchior Feuerfuchs.......... Lingen | 
Carlotta de Melac Nikolajewa | 

TTC R EL es ee ee Paul Henckels | 
Modlinger... Gustav M Walden | 


of Minerva 


eatures Luise 








(In German) 

Fair costume pic, with enough 
| comedy and name power to put ‘it 
| across with German-American audi- 
}ences. Nothing in it for Hollywood. 
| Pivoting on a plot that’s as stand- 
ard in Germany as horse opera sce- 


narios are over here, ‘Lessons in 
Love unravels mistaken identity 
situations in such batches that the 


| heroine, Luise Ullrich, changes char- 
| acter three times. Paul Hoerbiger 
| does the same trick twice, while 
nearly everybody else gets a whack 
| at it, too. Hoerbiger turns in a nice} 
job, Fraulein Ullrich is fair, but lays 


it on too thick, while the support | 


blonde eyeful, lends plenty of dec- | 
oration. 





is backed by enough dialogue 
make jit solid. Musie is purely in- 


| cial songs come in merely as side- 
| lights. Sets are above average, while 
| camera and direction 











}out by players, 


| Santa 
| bookie counters and into the coffers 


suffices. In the latter department 
Theo Lingen adds to the ‘name’ | 
power, while Lee Parry, a _ nifty | 


Comedy stuff gets across okay, and | 
to | 
| 





Pix Bunch Spends Plenty 
For Its Sports’ Hobbies 


By MURPHY McHENRY 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 





|scale and runs his nags on all the 
| principal western tracks. Not only 
When Hollywood is referred to as | that, but he has a big ranch near 
a play town, it is not necessarily, San Diego where he raises his oat 
implied that all the playing is done burners. Near this ranch he is now 
in the swank homes, niteries and the building a racetrack which will be 
like. Millions of dollars are poured run in connection with the San Diego 
writers, directors; county fair and which is setting the 
and executives each year for the Crosby clan back about $100,000, 
more substantial forms of sports. which they may get back if the 
It is impossible to even accurately | suckers bet heavily enough after the 
gauge just how much money goes | nags start running. 
through the sports’ mill each year. 
With the prosperity that came upon 
the Coast during the last year, even 
the highest peaks of spending were 
surpassed. Not counting the millions 
of dollars that went through the 
Anita wager wickets, over 


Crosby doesn’t confine himself to 
horses. He goes in for fighters, too, 
and owns the contracts on Freddie 
Steele, the middleweight champ, and 
George Turner, a heavy who is now 
in training and making faces at some 
of the better pugs on the Coast. The 
crooner is also putting up the $3,000 
prize coin for an invitational golf 
tournament at Rancho Santa Fe in 
January. Putting the horses, fight- 
ers and other odds and ends in a bag 
and adding them up will cost Bing 
Crosby an easy $100,000 a year. But 
he, too, doesn’t seem to be worried. 

Runners-up to Crosby in the big 
stable owning class, shelling out 
heavily the year round to keep the 


of swank gambling joints, the total 
of money expended on sporting in- 
clinations during the past year by 
members of the industry in Holly- 
wood went into figures that would 
give Long Island and Newport a 
jolt. 

Out in front in expenditures stand 
the two most formidable bankroll de- 
yachts and horses. Which 
takes the most money out of indus- 


work isnt the zing ans md - a the film has no Freddie Bartholomew abl rate as »9ss-|try pocketbooks is hard to say, al- 'nags from starving, are Joe E. 
rae Sees’ Wacek paoteeraphe oes Peete: of aya ne of | &*- Edga. though it would seem that the boats| Brown, David Butler, William Le- 
; seen _ ; : Eos eauty and cuteness there’s a keen ae have the edge by a considerable| Baron an siea . 
under more favorable circumstances. | gispnlay of directness and natural- | GHOST TOWN cd - pes d Wesley Ruggles. Others 
: For another thing, it is hard to de-| ness with the result that the scenes | | STE | who have smaller and less expensive 
termine from this particular role| petween the two little French play-| Commodore release of William Rerke | Take C. B. De Mille, for instance. | stables ranging from one to five 
whether Joseph Green thinks Molly | ers are shot through with poignant | Production. Stars Harry Carey. Directea| He owns the Seaward, an ocean- horses are Clark Gable, Spencer 
Picon is a femme Charlie Chaplin, revelations of child behavior. It’s | A me eee: ytd gg yee | going yacht that more closely re- Tracy, Ester Muir and several oth- 
or y seamed vip Mee sue = oo an all-around well regimented cast. | Brooks: assistant director, Louis Mao trend |sembles a small liner. It carries a ers, 
way because it Gipped so deeply 10) Saturnin Fabre almost threatens to | Prez. At Arena, N. Y., dual bill, Jan. 1-2,| crew the year round and a much) , 
Miss Picon’s stage past. 10 ricature in his role of the| 27: Running time, 65 mins, - : 1. | The non-productive polo ponies 
At any rate, Miss Picon in her tai agen le Mena tuk i | Gheyenne Harry. .....-..++.. Harry Carey fo erga age ee 7 _knock off a select few who can find 
initialer does a lot of pantomime, jmpression otherwise is okay. BO rece he Se Peet | ee ae ae not nek? te Ho + 4 the time and energy to lose weight 
incorporated with what looks like Only actor that tends to overdo it | Bud Ellis.............40. Dayig H. Sharpe | Mille’s expense sor the Sesware | shat way. An exception is Guinn 
a portrayal of a philosophy to get ji; Constant Re *h 1 ak 3 Rey alte Lee Shumway | alone hits in the neighborhood of} (p; ’ a, , 
: > is Constan emy, who also pro-| gpeéripf |. Soe aR ; ig Boy’) Williams, who plays in 
that , ve nt Maybe another pic- > 9 | PRCT UIE. wc ee ee ee cere esasenss Edward Ca idy $100 000 a ear However it should | p y 
ro pes pe Mpc “tei  ;,| duced, directed and wrote. Remy’s| Ed Gannon Roger Williams | ?°~™? — : : pictures, trades in horses, coaches 
ture with another kind of story is pig scenes comes with his outburst | Abe Rankin. 0.000000. Phil Dunham | be understood that the boat is not t ‘ 1 
needed to make any definite kind of’ grief on hearing that his little ees hana scoeseba rene’ eg year Pwire | only a pleasure craft, but a work- | #™2 “oa in polo and otherwise man- 
‘ating ° i ’ : ‘ Wilackie Hawks........ccec0s Chuck Morrison | ey Ee : ° “ 
ot ee eels with satis is the boy's = = a ne soe ; ™ mse") shop as well, providing much needed | ay Soblabis aaa’ with business 
rh SE —— : y rushes it and gives re? ‘ : : Kececet cd ay , 
story. Portrays wandering minstrels, ye » ss ease Y oe wo Well made indie with Harry | and priceless privacy in the prepa | 


Miss Picon posing as a boy fiddler 
until she falls in love with a con- 
frere and has to unmask. This is 


pretty flimsy stuff, and if it was in- | 


tended 
gether 


string to- 
a Jewish 


as a thread to 
shots of Poland, 


wedding. eccentric characters, plus a | 


chance for Miss Picon to slouch in 
boy’s clothes and sing Yiddish songs, 
then assuredly some other kind of 
plot could have done the trick much 
better. As is, Miss Picon’s work, 
along with beautiful support, gets 
the thing off dead center. But there’s 
still a weak ending and a wobbly 
start. ~ 

On the other hand, there are some 
surefire highlights to outweigh the 
drawbacks. Miss Picon sings five 
songs, and sells them heftily, one of 
‘em the title song, and ‘Arye With 
His Bass.’ In another sequence she 
gets plastered on Polish wine, and | 
while this isn’t a particularly bril- | 
liant situation, she likewise sells it. 
Rating topnotch is a Jewish wed- 
ding. with S. Landau as the a.k. try- | 
ing to frame the pretty bride (D. | 
Fakiel). It’s an ace sequence, clev- 
erly staged, and the one place where 
the photography has any merit. 
ending, where Miss Picon inadver- 
tently becomes a firstline come- 
dienne. however, is pretty cold. 

S. Fostel is slick as Yiddle’s 
father. M. Bozyk, as a_ windy 
minstrel. rates tops among the sup- 
port. while L. Liebgold, the hero, 
is fair. Ellstein’s music would un- 
doubtedly have been a big help to 
the pic if recorded decently. Right 
now it shows its calibre, but through 


The | 


it berserker treatment, and the up- 
shot is that the whole situation takes 
on an air of incredulity. 

‘Les Petits’ relates what happens 
to a sensitive motherless youngster 
when his father places him in a 


boarding-school and, because of his 


attachment to a blonde, fails to visit 
the child regularly. Grieved by the 
neglect, the youngster turns to a girl 
orphan in the school for affection. 
The couple’s relationship is 
a twisted construction by the school’s 
heads. While being returned to his 
father, the boy runs away and the 
succeeding scenes allow for a wide 
exhibition of the emotions. Fadeout 
finds the blonde: consenting to be- 
come the co-guardian of the boy and 
the father voicing his willingness to 
look after the welfare of the little 
girl orphan. dec. 


TREDOWATA 


(‘Social Leper’) 
(POLISH MADE) 


J. S. Starczewski release of Sfink'’s pro- 
duction. Features Elzbieta Barszczewska, 
Mira Miszniewska and Franciszek Brod- 
niewicz. Directed by Juliusz Gardan. 
Based on story by Helena Mniszek. At 
Miami, N. Y., week Dec. 26, '36. Running 
time, 91 mins, 


CORR. BOONE ob 0 06:0 chido csc csstins 
Kazimierz Junosza Stepowski 
Count Michorowski..Franciszek Brodniewicz 
Baroness EIZonoOwska..........ceseeveree 
Miecgyslava Cwiklinska 
FPP TreTverririie Mira Wiszniewska 
Duchess Podhorecka...Stanislawa Wysocka 
POUIOGMD se cee ceerecceeeeedeees Jozef Wegrzyn 
POs 4.6.06 04 4600.6 08 6 ises 040 eee. wee 
BtOlania..cccccsccess Elzbieta Barszczewksa 
Pratnicki Waclaw Pawlowski 


given |. 


Carey’s name in top position okav 
for marquee values. Film should 
please the western addicts in nabes. 


open space excitement. 
cast measures up to the star’s per- 
formance nicely. 

Melodrama has crooks out to steal 
a rich mine, and Carey in the famil- 
iar role of the stranger in town. 
frustrating their plans. Fisticuffs and 
two-gun draws dress the standard 
tale fairly well. One scene has the 
knaves plodding through the mine 
and meeting up with an old cowhand 
they thought dead. They take him 
for a ghost and scram, thus the title 
gets a break outside of just signify- 
ing a deserted hamlet. 

Jane Novak in the cast and still 
attractive, but the thick talking voice 
is a giveaway. Recording freauently 
too blasty. Bral. 


FILM MUSEUM’S EDUC. 
COURSE FOR PIX CRIX 


Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary has received so many requests 
from New York film crix about see- 
ing some of the past screen hits over 
again for study purposes that ar- 
rangements are being completed 
now for private showings this win- 
ter, especially for the reviewers. 
Library only shows excerpts of the 
pictures at their regular monthly 








It’s replete with regulation quota of | 
Supporting | 


|ration of stories and scripts and in Polo’s Zanuck and Wanger 


| mapping out production plans. The honors for being Hollywood's 
‘ age od to Big — » No. 1 polo enthusiast are divided al- 
osep . Schencx’s newly-ac-|most equally between Darryl F. 
| quired yacht, the Caroline, will a Zanuck and Walter Wengen, “Mhar 
|De Mille’s craft a close race for both keep big strings of ponies, Les- 
class. Yachting is not a new pleas-/ lie Howard is another who h 
| é s as more 
bin oo who recone me. | than the ordinary run of chukker 
| big boats for many years. f @ | gallopers. Others who play the game 
preeres gg Ma AUK tin ata the mallet and ride their own 
|re-entry in m ’ | horses are Spencer Tra¢y, i 
heavy yachting bill each month, re- | Curtiz, eaaia Griffith, yronk Bore 
gardless hes a Me uses his big| zage and James Gleason. Between 
- bond pg t peer of Holly- a > ae probably shell out 
: abou i i i . 
wood writers, producers and direc- ests of the har ge a oe ae 
tors who consider their yachting ex-| ‘The show horse field has not yet 
penditures a business investment. r 
They use the boats for writing, story | One rearon is thet it. iso eo 
an agg Aemgh = Larter re ciently spectacular to attract the av- 
p 1 plans. erage person. However, it would ap- 
Charles Chaplin, Preston Sturges, “th ‘ ’ . 
sales 2. Gites Buben, dian pear at during the next year Hol- 
John Farrow, writer: Buck Jones, lywood will go in more and more for 
pre cot ke ~ ly Jenn Yord, dtretier: the better things of an equestrian na- 
Saslien rove Saban producer; Tom ture and that new stables will be es- 
Reed, writer, and Tay Garnett, di- tablished. . 
on ae is indicated by the fact that 
Players who go in heavy for writ- - agate ck and Mrs. Marian 
ing and who have boats that keep arx, wife of Zeppo, are going part- 
the monthly bank balance below | ers in the Marwyck stables, being 
built on 150 acres in the San Fer- 


where it might otherwise be, incl: ‘e 

James Cagney, Spencer Tracy, James | @ndo Valley, close to Hollywood. 

Melton, Ian Hunter, Lewis Stone, They are starting off the plant with 

Preston Foster and Lee Tracy. about 50 head of blooded horses im- 
ported from Kentucky and other 


One of the outstanding sailors of . 
the West Coast is Franklin Hansen, | breeding centers. Equipped with the 
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viewings, due to time limit. 

No set date will be made for the 
special screenings. However, when 
enough requests pile up the manage- 
ment plans to run off the pictures in 


Countess Rita..........-. Zofja Lindorfowna 
‘ount Trestka....... Wladyslaw Grabowski 
Sount Barski........ Zygmunt Chmielewski 
‘ountess Barska........ .Irena Malkiewicz 
‘ountess Owillecka... Wanda Jarszewska 
‘ountess Cwilecka..Marja Bozejewiczowna 


head of Paramount’s sound depart-| finest stables and conveniences, 
ment. Sticking mostly to sails, he | manned by highly paid trainers, the 
finds the economical way of enjoy- Marwyck stables will stand its own- 
ing the ocean and has plenty of|ers several hundreds of thousands 


trophies to his credit. of dollars before there is any return 


a fog of noises. 

Direction is withal okay, but 
shouldn't have permitted the sags 
ai the extremities of the film. Pho- 
tography, with the exception of the 
Shots of the wedding, is a downright | 
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headache, and adheres to the wan-| 


dering European tradition, with 
everything filmed under too dim a 
light. Edga. 


HATS OFF 


(MUSICAL) 

National release of Boris Petroff 
Production. Features Mae Clarke, John 
Payne. Directed by Petroff. Story, Sam 
Fuller and Edmund Joseph; additional 
dialog, Lawrence Thiel. Musical direction, 
Paul Mertz: songs, Herb Magidson and 
Ben Oakland: dances, Arthur Dreifuss and 
Victor Petr off: camera, Harry Newman. 
At Strand. Brooklyn, double bill, week 

Dec 31. '36 Running time, 65 mins. 
Jo Allen... see0éd be he snes cn. Lee 
Jimmy camp SOPOT EEE ..John Payne 
singer Connelly...............Helen Lynd 
Rosero Luis Alberni 
Buz Morton e+e. Skeets Gallagher 
eearehitl. 7F Franklyn Pangborn 
I. xX Connelly...........Robert Middlemass 
°. D. Murdock... .....George Irving 
— Pottingham......... Clarence Wilson 
Tr < stooges. ° ..Val and Ernie Stanton 
ree Radio Rogues..... Jimmy Hollywood, 
R. D. Bartell, Henry Taylor 


Grand 


ee 
eee eeee 





ann Mae Clarke, Luis Alberni 
ood Skeets Gallagher in the cast, 
‘Twi kle fairly good song like 
edhe ‘le, Twinkle, Little Star,’ this 
Ss skillfully made musical should 


(In Polish) 
This latest Polish drama is com- 
mendable fare for the foreign lan- 


| guage theatres where they savvy the 


native tongue. It is studded with 
dialog that means everything to the 
story. Biggest criticism is that the 
lighter moments are not as well ex- 
ecuted as poignant love story and 
tragic phases of piece. 

Direction and thespian efforts in- 
dicate that the producers of Warsaw 
are making sturdy strides toward 
turning out salable 
tainment. Director Juliusz Gardan 
has taken the players through their 
paces with a sympathetic knowledge 
of the plot at hand. Obviously he 
was not assisted much in the matter 
of different story material. 

This is the well-known yarn of 
social ostracism treated in the most 
serious and conventional manner. It 
depicts a count who would wed a 
music teacher despite objections of 
family and his friends. 

That the film rises above the mere 
rote is due largely to virile perform- 
ances by Elzbieta Barszczewska, as 
the instructress, and Franciszek 
Brodniewicz, as the count. Another 


their entirety. Foreign made pro- 
ductions especially have been most 
requested. Also various types of 
acting has been mentioned as an- 
other reason for the second look-see. 
Then, several of the present roster 
of first-string critics never caught 
the imports when they were first 
shown on this side. Screenings will 
| be in an annex-studio on Park ave- 
nue, being readied now for the ini- 
tial program. 


Feist Easts for Short 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Felix Feist, Jr., is returning to 
New York to direct Robert Bench- 
ley in ‘Romance of _ Indigestion,’ 
Metro short. Feist worked with 








screen enter- | 


| Benchley on the script and came out | 


to the Coast for the holidays. 

Following Benchley short will be 
| tagged ‘How to Pay Your Income 
2an. 





Esary’s Coast Change 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 


Those Four-Footers Add Up 

Horses, generally speaking, come 
under three classifications, all 
them expensive. First in expense 
is the racing stable, although there 
are instances where owners manage 
to make them pay dividends after 
the first couple of years. A close 
second is the polo pony string, which 
|manages to eat up plenty of hay, 
command the services of numerous 
grooms and stable boys, accrue 
transportation costs—and pay back 
practically nothing except a lot of 
healthy exercise, feminine praise and 
sometimes a few broken bones. 


show horse stable. This is for the 
cultured folk who want to breed 
blooded horses for exhibition. The 
horses range from Arabians to Eng- 
lish hunters. 
must fall such quaint folk as Andy 
Devine, who is just a plain horse 





horses for the fun of it. He usually 
comes out on the losing end, but the 





of | 


Into this category, also, | 


whatever. 
Col. McLagien of Light Hegrse 
Victor McLaglen stands alone for 


his dual love for horseflesh and uni- 
| forms. 
|pensively, to be sure, in the Cali- 
|fornia Light Horse, of which he is 
colonel. McLaglen put up the dinero 
,for uniforms, enlisted a flock of 
| riders and has trained them in mili- 


He has combined both, ex- 


tary galloping, much to the delight 
of kids who turn out to watch 


| parades. McLaglen has never spoken 
about the costs of his venture, but it 


is not unlikely that in the aggregate 


it stands him about $50,000. 
The third category is that of the | 


Airplanes are rapidly encroaching 


upon the other standard forms of 
_bankroll invaders. 


Howard Hughes 
has spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on experimental planes. Wal- 
lace Beery pilots his own ships and 
spends plenty of money keeping 


them in shape. Others who skim the 
trader, bred in Arizona and trading | 


ozone in their expensively main- 
tained cloud hoppers are Clarence 
Brown, Victor Fleming, Henry King, 


7 . ; Howard Esary has joined Asso-|loss isn’t so heavy that he can’t James Dunn and Robert Cummings. 
@ okay " : ; : . - >a + te > . ' J : , 3 
Slowly geced aie te Py fe — pa pn ple say is contributed by ciated Cinema Studios as production | stand it. Harvey Stephens, probably to be dif- 
or two snickerful moments, provided Photography is routine. Picture ™anaser. Bing Crosby is possibly tne film ferent, goes in for gliders. They 
faatly by Alberni and Gallagher. has been handsomely mounted | He moves over from KHJ, where | colony’s No. 1 race horse stable own- | don't burn gas, but they sure break 
*ten Lynd plays a dumbdora but Wear, ‘he was on the production staff. er. He goes in for it on a heavy | necks! 
ag a ep re mon . ie : = ~~ - ee = 
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’s swingtime, clingtime, 
happy singtime...as the 
nation rings with laugh- 
ter at this mad romance 
that starts in France and 
ends in bursts of rhythm! 
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with five new hit parade songs 


hy the composer of a dozen 
successful musical shows 


ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


LYRICS BY EDWARD HEYMAN 
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with 


HERMAN BING 
MISCHA AUER 
LUCILLE BALL 
“FRANK JENKS 
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‘Directed by Leigh Jason 
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A GREAT NEW DRAMA CARRIES THE 


OF ThE SUREEN' 


ASTIRRING ROMANCE 
OF THE STORMY DAYS 


| WEEK REBELLION 
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ing genius of men who won t 
Academy Award for their work on t 
prize-winning “The Informer.” 








STANWYC 


IN SEAN O’CASEY’ 








OF DUBLIN'S EASTER 


... gloriously, powerfully, thrillingly 
brought to the screen under the guid: 
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Associate Producers Cliff Reid and Robert Sisk 


ye DIRECTED BY JOHN FORD 
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UNA O'CONNOR and PLAYERS FROM THE FAMOUS 


ABBEY THEATRE 
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Ho!lywoeod's Unsung Heroes 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

They can make or break a picture, 
yet they seldom rate more than a 
passing nod. They’re the forgotten 
men of an irdustry that forgets evs- 
ily. That’s the technical mob, tho? 
worthies who struggle with gadcis 
and. can turn uv with anything thet 
is humanly nossible of contrivence. 

Remunercticn for their work is 
manifested et the pay window eard 
an occesiéne! credit mention on the 
subtitle frrme for a quick and wu~- 
important fiash of recognition wh'7h 
the public so'ldom reads, cares Ie*s 
and gets imnvatient to get over wt’. 

Most impertant among the severe] 
hundred technicians required to 
make a sirgle picture are those wh» 
design and create the settin’s. 
director of photovraphy, and the film 
editors who nut the final touvhes to 
the picture b-fore it is ready to p-e- 
sent in the theatre. 

A chec!:un on these skilled crrfts- 
men shows thet over a period of 1% 
months only 76 art directors. 103 
directors of rnhotography and 122 fiim 
editors particinated in the desicr'r« 
of sets, photovrenhing and editine of 
433 feature-lensth pictures produc7d 
by the maijcr nroducing companies 
over this pericd. 

The acccmnanying tables list the 
number of features each particinated 
in, but does not mean all the picti~es 
they have rerticipated in durins thot 
period. Tables are confined only to 
those who have. received scrc7n 
credit. Any one may have contrib- 
uted parts of work to several nic- 
tures over a period of a year whi7h 


tho 


is insufficient te command screen 
credit. 
The Sound Battalion 
Among other technicians, impor- 


tant and necessary for the human 
machinery of making motion pic- 
tures, are the sound men, upon 


whose shoulders rest the respons'-| 


bility of perfect recordins. This 
work is divided among many men, 
each skilled in his particular ability 
to handle a certain phase of the 


complicated and tedious job of re-| 


cording. 

Next are the men in charge of 
processing background shots with 
foreground action. This has reach*d 
such a point of perfection that the 
background of any locale can be 
photographed at the location, 
brought to the studio, projected on 


the transparency screen within the! 


studio and have the action of the 


principal actors superimposed with- | 


out detection of the human eye when 
produced on the final screen. This 
process, which has been graduclly 


developed to its present form of per-| 


fection for the past eight years, is a 
great saving in negative costs as it 
eliminates the expense of sending a 
crew of actors to distant locations. 


It All Depends on Them 

Others applying their share to the 
scheme of production are the sct 
dressers, who must know every de- 
tail of furnishing for a set; property 
boys, who must have everything at 
hand before a picture starts, other- 
wise delay in getting the smallest 
prop may mean hundreds of dollars 
to company; the make-up artist. who 
has become an important factor 
within the past three years, costume 
designers, hair dressers, painters, 
grips, location managers, unit man- 
agers, assistant directors, plasterers, 
electricians, carpenters and several 
other classifications of help, all con- 
tribute their share to the making of 
a picture. 


Art Directors’ Box Score 


This table shows the number of 





screen credits received by supervis- | 


ing art directors and unit art direc- 
tors for the period from Aug. 1, 
1935, to Sept. 30, 1936. 


Director. Credits. Studio 
Fred Astholz 14 Columbia 
“Roland Anderson 4 Poramonnt 
Cc. B. Attwers 1 topublic 
Ralpfi Berger 3 Universal 
A. I. Boyce + Hal Roreh 
Duncan Cramer 30 20th-Fox 
Lewis Creber 7 20th-Fex 
Sturges D. Carne 2 Radio 
Sturges D. Carne 1 Selznick-Interna’l 
Carroll Clark 7 Radio 
Pavl Crawley 3 Metre 
Ben Carre 1 Metro 
Ben Carre 1 Columbia 
Richard Day 6 Samuel Goldwvo 
Richard Day 1 2th-Fox 
Richard Day 2 Pickford-ULasky 


William S. Darling 10 201 h-Fos 
Albert S. D'Agostino 9 Universal 
Ralvh DelLacey 1 Universal 
Redmond Dwyer 1 tepublie 
Perry F. Ferguson 7 Radio 
Ernst Feete 5 Paramount 
Stanley Fieischer 1 Warners 
Cedric Gibbons bt) Metro 
John B. Goedman s Paramount 
Anton F. Grob 6 Warners 
Stephen Gooson 46. Columbia 
Davi S. Garber 4 Paramount 
Fieid M. Gray 7 Radio 
Arneld Gillespie 6 Metro 


Billy Gilbert 1 Renublix 
Fredric Hope a) Metro 
\William A. Horning 6 Metro 
*] Herman ri Radio 
Fetras Hartley 13 Warners 
Jehn J. Hughes 3 Warners 
Albert Hogsett 6 20th-Fox 
Charles D. Hall 8 Universa: 
heries D. Hall 1 Charles Chaplin 
"overt M. Haas 0 Warners 
Marl Hedrick 10 Paramount 
'omes Havens 2 Metro 
Pernerd Herzbrun 3 Paramornt 
““rnie Hickson 18 Revoublic 
rnie Hickson 2 Universal 
John Hardriker 1 Metro 
‘de Tmazu 6 Metro 
Vv. B. Ihnen 1 Pioneer 
V B. ihnen 1 Paramount 
Ch tes Kirk 1 Radio 
\Valte Koessler l 2th-Fox 
Lee Kirk 8 20th-Fox 

Pevl Murph 7 Columbia 
Porrvy McAfee t Metro 
“hon F. O'Neill 1 Universal 
Tock Otterson 3 20th-Fox 
Tae’: Otterson Ss Univers?! 
Pobert Olell 12 Paramount 
Relvh Oberg ) Revubli 
rrill Pye 3 Metr« 
‘ox Parker 2 Nth-Fex 
Max Parker 4 Warners 
Ierrome Pycha 14 Columbia 
Hers Peters a 2Hth-Fox 
Pavl Palmentolo 2 Metro 
Loren Patrick 3 Univer-ral 
"uch Reticker 16 Warners 
Stan Rogers 6 Metro 
Lewis J. Rachmill 1 Columbia 


Paramount 
Columbia 
Reliance 


Hlans M. Radon 
Join DuCasse Schulze 
Joyn DuCasse Schulze 


Porry Smith Columbia 
@-briel Scoonamillo Metro 
Fdward Smith Warners 


Rudolph Siernad 20th-Fox 


R»dolnh Sternad Columbia 
Allen Saalberg Warners 
Ww. L. Stevens Hal Roach 
Frank Sylos Radio 
Frank Sylos Grand National 
Pevid Townsend Metro 


m _ —~ 
Proton Be wrout Sto 


Alexander Talubuff Paramount-Wanger 


Pebert Usher 6 Paramount 
Sidney M. Ullman 1 Radio 
rdwin B. Willis 43 Metre 
Corl J. Weyl sS Warners 
Joseph C. Wright 7 Metro 


Film Editors 


(This table shows the number of 
screen credits received by Fiim 
Editors for the period from Aug. 1, 

| 1935, to Sept. 30, 1936.) 


Name of Editor. Credits. Studio. 
Fred Allen 20th-Fox 
Ceorge Amy Warners 


| William Austin 
leon Barsha 

Hugh Bennett 

| Henry Berman 


Columbia 
Columbir 
Paramount 
Radio 


/ Tt. W, Bischoff Paramount 
| George Boemler Metro 
| Margaret Booth Metro 


Universal 
Universal 
Columbia 
Universal 
Pickford-Lasky 
20th-Fox 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Columbia 
Warners 
Charles Chaplin 


Bernard Burton 

| Philip Cohn 

| Richard Cahoon 

| Milton Carruth 

| Margaret Clancy 
| Margaret Clancy 
| Margaret Clancy 
| Al Clark 

| William Clemens 
Charles Chaplin 


Martin G. Cohn Metro 
Robert Crandall Columbia 
Richard Currier Paramount, 


Ray Curtis 

| Ray Curtis 

| Edward Curtis 
| Edward Curtis 
| Charles Craft 
| George Crone 
Ralph Dawson 
| Al DeGaetano 


Republic 
Paramount 
Samuel Goldwyn 
20th-Fox 
Republic 

Radio 

Warners 
20th-Fox 


Se GS ED a pat bed bade nS RS ONO Tt 


' Nick DeMaggio 5 20th-Fox 
Jack Dennis 2 Paramount 
‘Jack Dennis 1 Reliance 


. 
~ 


; Ralph Dietrich 
Raiph Dixon 
Ralph Dixon 
Ralph Dixon 
Everett Douglas 
Edward Dmytryk 
Dick Fante 
Hanson Fritch 


20th-Fox 
Republic 

Radio 

Grand National 
Paramount 
Paramount 
Republic 
Universal 


Otis Garrett Universal 
| James Gibbon Warners 
Stuart Gilmore Paramount 
| Saul A. Gookind Universal 
Doug Gould Warners 
| Wm. S. Gray Radio 
Wm. S. Gray Meiro 
Frank Gross Universal 
Gene Havlick Columbia 


Doane Harrison 
Stuart B. Heisler 


Paramount 
Paramount 


Tom Held Metro 
| Louis Hesse Warners 
George Hively Radio 


Jack Hively 

| Ellsworth Hoagland 
, Chandler House 

| William Holmes 
Frank E. Hull 


Radi» 
Paramount 
Paramount 

Warners 

Metro 


met Re tt 


Robert Jahns Republic 
| Harvey Johnston 2 Paramount 
| Bert Jordon 1 Koach 
,Ted Kent 5 Universa: 
| Robert J. Kem 3 Metro 
;Hal C. Kern 1 Seiznick-Internat'l 
| Jack Killifer 6 Warners 
| Fred Knudson 8 Radio 
| Clarence Kolster 6 Warners 


Viola Lawrence 

' Hierbert Levy 
Herbert Levy 
William LeVanway 


Columbia 
20th-Fox 
Warners 
Metro 


| Ben Lewis Metro 
Joe Lewis Republic 
John Lockert Radin 
| Louis Loeffler 2010-Fox 
_Jane Loring ta lie 


Warren Low 
Otho Lovering 
William Lyon 
Frank Magee 
Daniel Mandell 
Daniel Mandell 


Warners 
Paramount 
Columbia 
Warners 
Goldwyn 
Universal 


Owen Marks Warners 
Desmond F. Marquette Radio 
Archie F. Marshek Pioneer 
Archie F. Marshek Radio 


Alma Macrorie 
Harry Marker 
Tony Martinelli 
lrances Marsh 
Rarbara McLean 
Harold MclLernon 
Alan MeNeil 


Paramount 
Reliance 

Grand Nationa) 
Paramount 
20th-Fox 
Warners 

4tth- For 
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Otto Meyer 6 Columbia 
Gene Milferd 8 Columbia 
Dan Milner i Repvublie 
William Morgan 4 Radie 
James B. Morley 3 Radio 
| Terry Morse 4 Warners 
Jack Murray 4 20ih-Foex 
Gordon Molson 4 Republie 
Irene Morra 4 2oth-Fox 
Conrad A. Nervig a) Metro 
James E, Newcom 3 Metre 
Ernest Nims 1 Paramount 
Ernest Nims 1 Republie 
Lieyd Nosiler 1 20Uh-Pox 


| John Rawlens 











Jack Ozilvie 1 Universal 
Jack Ogilvie 3 Roach 
Lester Orlebeck 8 Republic 
Carl Pierson 1 Republic 
Thomas Pratt t Warners 
Arthui Roberts Radio 
Byron Robinsen Columbia 
Byron Robinson Universal 


Columbia 
Warners 
Warners 
Republic 

Universal 
Metro 
Paramount 
Paramount 
Republic 
20th-Fox 
Metro 
Paramount 


Thomas Richards 
Jack Saper 
Murray Séldeen 
Murray Seldeen 
Blanche Sewell 
William Shea 
Ro>ert Simpson 
Robert Simpson 
tolLert Simpson 
Frederick Y. Smith 
James Smith 
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Dorothy Spencer 2 Paramount 
Dorothy Spencer 1 Universal 
Leroy Stone 2 Paramount 
Frank Sullivan 5 Metro 
James Sweeney a) Columbia 
Russell Schoengarth l Universal 
Arthur Sehnmidt 
Ray Snyder 1 Roach 
Herold Schuster 1 Qith-lox 
Anson Sieve on 1 Selznick-Intemat’l + 
Sherman Todd 2 Goldwyn 
Alex Trofie: 6 20th-Fox 
Helene Turner y 4 Republic 
KMda Werren 4 Paramount 
Paul Weatherwax 6 Paramount 
Maurice E. Wright 5 Univers? 
>} Willlem Witney 1 Republic 
Grant \Vhytock 1 Reliance 
Besil Wrangell 1 Metro: 
Hugh Wynn 2 Metro 





Cameramen 


(This table shows the number of 


screen credits received by Directors . 


of Photography fron: Aug. 1, 1935, 


to Sept. 30, 1936.) 
Photog. Crecits Studio. 

David Abel 8 Radio 
Lucien Andriot 1 Radin 
Lucien Andriot 1 Pickford-Lasky 
Joseph August 3 Radio 
Lucien’ Ballard 4 Columbia 
Ceorrse Barnes 6 Warners 
Nor>ert Pro ‘ine 4 Universal 
Daniel E. Clark 9 20th-Fox 
Deniel EB. Clark 1 Warners 
Charles Clarke 6 Metro 
Chartes Clemens 1 Metro 
Charles Clemens 2 Paramount 
George Clemens 2 Paramount 
Stanley Cortez 1 Universal 
Edward Cronjeger 4 Metro 
Robert DeGresse 7 Radio 
Clyde DeVinna 3 Metro 
Arthur Fdeson 5 Warners 
Harry Fischbeck a) Paramount 
George J. Folsey, Jr. + Metro 
Ceorge J. Folsey, Jr. 1 Warners 
larry Forbes 1 Universil 
Henry Frevlich 11 Colimbia 
Karl Freund 1 Metro 
Richard Fryer 1 Universal 
Tony Gaudio 6 Warners 
Merritt B. Gersted 2 Metro 
Merritt B. Gersted 1 Samuel Gollwyn 
Merritt B. Gersted 1 Pickford-Lasy 
Merritt B. Gersted 2 Universal 
Alfred L. Gilks 4 Paramount 
Bert Glennon 7 20th-Fox 
David B. Good 1 Radio 
David B. Good 1 Warners 
Howard Greene 1 Paramount 
Byron Has':in 5 Warners 
Ernest Haller 2 Warners 
John L. Herman 1 Paramount 
Sid Hickox 10 Warners 
James Wong Howe Metro 
Roy Hunt 1 Radio 
Fred Jackman, Jr. Warners 
Harry Jackson 20th-Fox 
Ray June Metro 


te i es ame) 


Benjamin Kline Columbia 
Milton Krasner Universal 
Milton Krasner Paramount 
Milton Krasner Republic 
Charles B. Lang, Jr. Paramount 
Art Lloyd Hal Roach 
Warren Lynch 8 Warners 
Charles Lyons 2 Metro 
Charles Lyons 1 20th-Fox 
Edgar Lyons 3 Republic 
Jack MacKenzie 7 Radio 
Peverill Marley 5 20th- Fox 
Peverill Marley 1 Radio 
Peverill Marley 1 Pickford-Lasky 
Oliver T. Marsh 7 Metro 
Jack Marta 5 Republic 
Rudolph Mate 5 20th-Fox 
Rudolph Mate 1 Samuel Goldwyn 
Rudolph Mate 1 Hal Roach 
Ted McCord 2 Warners 
Ted McCord 1 Radio 
Barney Chick McGill 7 20th-Fox 
Geo, B. Meehan, Jr. 9 Columbia 
William Mellor 6 Paramount 
J. J. Meseall 2 Univers’! 
J. J. Mescall 1 Republic 
Arthur Miller 3 201 h-Fox 
Ernest Miller 9 Republic 
Virgil E. Miller 3 Paramount 
Victor Milmer 4 Paramount 
Hal Mohr 4 Warners 
Ira Morgan 1 Charles Chaplin 
Nick Musuraca 6 Radio 
Harry Neuman 1 Renvublie 
William Nobles 13 Republic 
L. Wm. O'Connell 7 Warners 
L. Wm. O'Connell 2 20th-Fox 
Ernest Palmer 20th-Fox 
Carl O. Peterson Paramount 


Robert Pittack Columbia 
Robert Planck Reliance 
Sol Polito Warners 
Ray Rennahan RNa lie 
Ben F. Reynolds Paramount 
George Robinson Universal 
Jatkson Rose Metro 
fharles Rosher Metro 
Haro!d Rosson Selznick-Internat'} 
Joseph Ruttenberg Metro 
Joseph Ruttenberg Warners 
George Schneiderman Metro 
Charles Schoenhbaum Metro 


Allen G. Seigler Columbia 
Allen G. Seigler Warners 
John Seitz With-Fox 
Leon Shamroy Paramount 
Leon Shamroy Columbia 
Henry T. Sharp Paramount 


William Skoll 
William Skoll 
Leonard M. Smith 
Edward J. Snyder 
Theodor Sparkuhl 
Archie Stout 


20th-Fox 
Pieneer 
Metro 
Universal 
Paramount 
Paramount 
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A. J. Stout Universal 
Mac Steneler Grand Nationa! 
Karl Struss Paramount 
John Stumar Columbia 
Ted Tetzlaff Paramount 
Ted Tetzlaff Universal 
Ted Tetzlaff Columbia 


— 


mob bom me mde rotons hs cS 


Arthur Todd 
Gregg Toland 
Gregg Toland 
Rollie Totheroh 
Leo Tover 
Joseph A. 
Joseph A. Valentine 
Joseph A. Valentine 
James Van Trees 
James Van Trees 
James Van Trees 
Sidney Wagner 
Sidney Warner 


Warners 
Samuel Goldwyn 
20th-Fox 
Charles Chaplin 
Paramount 
Universal 
20th-Fox 
Paramount 
Metro 
Paramount 
Columbia 

* 20th-Fox 
Metro 


Valentine 





Joseph Walker 6 Columbia 
Gilbert Warrenton 2 ™4ramoeunt 
Harolki Wensirom 1 Radio 
Lester White 6 Metro 
Warry Wild 1 Radio 
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Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Hottest competition for the top- 
notchers of any technical craft of 
Hollywood still remains among the 
cameramen—resulting in numerous 
shifts and changes of standing of the 
leaders for the year 1936. Of the 10 
best cinematographers for 1935, only 
five were able to retain positions in 
the select group for 1936; while 
many new faces swing into the sec- 
ond 10 listing. 

Due to illness and later layoff 
which resulted in his not having one 
picture to his credit during the year, 
Charles Lang was forced to 
quish his spot of recognized tops of 
the business. George Folsey, who 
has been in the first 10 for the pre- 
vious two years, gains the honored 
position through his ability to por- 
tray in lighting the various depths 
of drama or comedy called for in the 
lseript action. Folsey has been the 
most important single influence on 
lighting technique during the past 
three years in the camera end. 

Charles Rosher, No. 4 in 1935, was 
forced .off the list because of insuf- 
ficient releases during the year. He 





First. Ten 


George Folsey 
Victor Milner 
Gregg Tolune 
Ernest Haller 
Ernest Palmer 
vcseph Valentine 
Pevercll Marley 
Tony Gaudio 
wcon Shamroy 
Arthur Milter 











went abroad early in the spring to 
photograph a group of pictures in 
England, and consequently had little 
product released up to the end of the 
year. Hal Mohr, who gained en- 
trance into the select circle last year 
through his photography on ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and ‘Cap- 
tain Blood,’ signed a term directing 
contract at Universal to desert the 
camera end. Mohr is the only cine- 
matographer to swing over to di- 
recting during the year. 


.Trio Speeds Up 

Three who made fastest progress 
during the year were Joseph Val- 
entine, Leon Shamroy and Rudolph 
Mate. Valentine came from nowhere 
to land in the first 10, with Sham- 
roy and Mate easily getting in the 
second group. From progress the 
latter two have made during the 
second half of 1936, indications are 
that they will give most of those in 
the select circle a mighty battle for 
1937 honors. 

2 on Full-Year Jobs 

Joe Walker was forced out of top 
ranking due to being tied up prac- 
tically all of the year on Frank 
Capra’s ‘Lost Horizon.’ Karl Freund. 
who returned to the camera after a 
swing at directing, also lost any 
chance of hitting the top groups 
through working on ‘Good Earth’ 
for most of the year. ‘ 

Victor Milner, in second spot and 
right behind Folsey, demonstrated 
his right to such rating through ver- 
satility displayed in photographing 
‘General Died at Dawn.’ On this 
picture he displayed a different style 
of photography from his regular 
method, evidencing he was not 
bound to a rooted technique. 

Through retirement of Fred Jack- 
man at Warners, Byron Haskins 





Second Ten 


Sol Polito 

Joseph August 
Merritt Gerstad 
Theodore Tetzlaff 
Rudoiph Mate 
Arthrr Edeson 
Sid Wagner 

Karl Struss 

Ray June 

George Barnes 











stepped in to rank with the top 
process cameramen. Sid Wagner at 
20th-Fox and Dan Clark at Metro 
dropped out of the exterior special- 
ist classification in favor of regular 
run of production. Clyde De Vinna 
shares top ranking in this field with 
Archie Stout, whose exterior photog- 
raphy on the ‘Hopalong Cassidy’ 
series of features did much to es- 
tablish those releases in one year. 
Elmer Dyer and Charles Marshall 
continue to rule in the aerial photog- 
raphy field, with no competition on 
the horizon. 
Seconds Promoted 

Recent promotions from second 
cameramen to firsts tend to show 
moveups were warranted. George 
Clemens and Bob Pittack who were 





raised to first status at Paramount 
are clicking merrily. From work of 
the past year, both seem likely to 
be dark horses for select circle 
rating within the next year or so. 
Russ Metty and Harry Wild are 
proving up in new. first jobs at 
RKO, while Robert De Grasse estab- 
lished himself as a first, after gei- 
ting promotion at tag end of 1935, 

Biggest drawback to many cam- 
eramen, who have the ability io 
turn out protography on par with 
the topnotchers, is attitude of pro- 


relin- | ducers and studio executives. Latter 


tie a photographer up with one sier 
Or group of productions of specific 
rating, resulting in cameramen be- 
ing tagged as only good for that 
one type of product. Such an ex- 


ample was the case of John Seitz, 
rated by cameramen as one of the 
finest cinematographers. He was as- 
signed to all the Shirley Temple 
features at 20th-Fox, besides doing 
one of the Dionne Quints’ produc- 


tions, and finally left the studio 
when other type of pictures were 
not assigned to him. 

Technicolor photography made 


rapid strides during the year; with 
technique of lighting tending more 
and more to that used for regular 
black and white product. Best ex- 
amples of lighting Technicolor fea- 
tures are  Selznick-International’s 
‘Garden of Allah,” and Warners’ 
‘God’s Country and the Woman.’ On 
former, Hal Rosson, black and white 
cameraman, took charge of regular 
photography and lighting, achieving 
excellent results. Combination of 
Tony Gaudio with technicolor pho- 
tographer Bill Skall brought out 
startling results in both color and 
lighting for the Warner feature. 
Skall’s Rating 


Skall, who joined the Technicolor 
camera staff less than two years ago, 
is considered the outstanding cine- 
matographer with that organization. 
His experience on black and white 
prior to going with Technicolor was 
valuable in demonstrating that 
Technicolor photography could be 
raised to high standards. 

More and more, as in other stu- 
dio departments, cameramen are 





Top Specialists 


Process and trick work: Vern 


Walker, Byron Haskins, Dev. 
Jennings, Farciot Edouart. 
Aerial photography: Elmer 


Dyer, Charles Marshall. 
Exteriors: Clyde De Vinna, 
Archie Stout. 














leaning on co-related departments 
to turn out the completed picture. 
Process background and trick work 
materially increased on all major 
lots during 1936, and even extended 
to the independents to a great ex- 
tent. Craft is building up a new 
group, composed of expert exterior 
photographers who go out on second 
units to secure unusual atmosphere 
or background shots for pictures 
which are otherwise made entirely 
within the confines of the studio. 


Trick and process departments 
are continually being increased on 
all lots, and one observer close to 
the situation predicts that within a 
few years there will be as many first 
process and trick cameramen on 
studio payrolls as firsts on regular 
production. 


Wider use of process background 
shots and plates is making it more 
difficult to determine what the ac- 
tual work of the first cameraman 
comprises on a growing number of 
features. Those close to the situa- 
tion can tab which sequences were 
made in the trick department, but 
even studio executives find it diffi- 
cult when viewing a picture made 
on another lot. 


Importance of trick departments 
is best shown by a recen: example 
where a production was greeted 
with industry approval for its out- 
standing photography, while those 
on the inside knew that most of the 
spectacular and difficult s. ots were 
made on the process stage by trick 
photographers while the head cam- 
eraman stood by to watch the work 
being done. 





7 
Ayres Tops ‘Danger 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Lew Ayres has been cast for the 
lead in ‘Danger. Men Working’ at 
Paramount. Ruth Coleman will be 
in the other corner. 
Yarn is by Ellery Queen and 
Lowell Brentano. 
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Rating the Cameramen 
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... Cause that’s exactly what’s happened in each and 
every one of the 300 houses now happily packed to | 
the doors by that wonderful, Warner-ful musical miracle— 
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“THE KING AND THE 
CHORUS GIRL” 


A Mervyn LeRoy Production Starring 


Fernand Gravet 
Joan Blondell ¢ Edw. E. Horto 
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| “GOD'S couNTRY 
| AND THE WOMAN’ 


; | 6 All in Technicolor with | 
: orge Brent Beverly Roberts 
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"\ DAY WITH AN AGENT 


By Joe Bigelow 


Max Mantish made his customary 
a. Mm. grand.entrance through the 
glass portal which bore his name. He- 
closed the door ‘pehind him, tossed a 
‘Good morning, Hortense,’ at the ste- 
pographer, and stepped into his pri- 
vate office. 

Inside, Mantish hung up his hat 
and coat, strolled over to his desk 
like Harry Holman 
opening up an sketch. He 
picked up his bundle of mail and 


and sat down, 


office 


sorted out the bills from the personal 
jetters. He pushed the bills to one 
side and opened the other two let- 
iers, shaking the envelopes for pos- 
sible money orders before reading 
ihe contents. 
he buzzed for his secretary. 

‘Take a letter, Hortense,’ Mantish 
ordered. ‘Mr. Folly O’Raser, Con- 
glomerated Booking Office, Seattle. 
Dear Folly. Just tell him about that 


new flash act I seen last night, and 


That ritual completed, 


You know, the one I'm 
Tell 


can take my word for it. 


it was great. 
going to see tonight. him he 
Then just 
say ‘As ever, teuthfully yours,’ and 
That’s all.’ 


said 


sign my name. 
‘Mr. Mantish,’ 
can't understand why you took the 


Hortense. ‘I 


trouble to come all the way out to 
Hollywood if you're going to do 
but - book 
You said you 


vaudeville acts, 


book big 
picture and radio stars, but here you 
are doing the same thing you did in 
New York and not half as much of 
it. It's your future that I’m thinking 
of, Mr. Mantish.’ 

‘You're right, Hortense,’ Mantish 
agreed. ‘For a girl who takes dicta- 
tion with a stuttering pencil you've 
got brains. I still want to do big 
things, but meanwhile we've got to | 
eat. It's tough gettin’ in around here. | 
You got to be related at the studios. 
or something. If I could afford it I'd ! 
bring all my relatives down here—I 
got enough of ’em to start my own 
studio. But some day it will be dif- 
ferent, Hortense. A guy with my 
ideas and sense of showmanship can’t 
be kept out forever. See if anybody's 
outside.’ 


nothing 
wanted to 


Hortense returned in a moment 
with the news. ‘Bobby Benton's | 
outside. Leiderkranz, the acrobat, 


too. Maybe they were here all 
night. That Mr. Ginsberg just walked 
jn. You made an appointment with 
him yesterday.’ 

- ‘Send Ginsberg in,’ said Mantish. 

‘Did you find me what I wanted”. 

inquired Ginsberg as he sat down. 
. ‘Did I find you what you wanted? | 
Certainly,” said Mantish. ‘I never | 
miss. He's outside now.’ He buzzed | 
= Hortense. ‘Send Bobby Benton 
n.’ 

Benton was a juvenile who had | 
done less work lately than Mahatma 
Gandhi's tailor, but he always hoped | 
for the best. He had been sitting in 
Mantish’s outer office so long it was | 
hard to tell him from the furniture. | 
He had come to Hollywood with high | 
hopes for himself. Somebody back | 
im New York told him that even the 
panhandlers carried stand-ins out | 
there. ‘I wish DeMille would make 
another picture, so I could take a 
bath,’ he mused. But Hortense rudely | 
interrupted his reverie. 

‘A funny thing just happened,’ said 
the girl. ‘Mr. Mantish said to send 
you in. 

An Affable Agent 


- Mantish, more affable than usual, 
&reeted him cheerfully. ‘Hello, Ben- 
ton. Meet Mr. Ginsberg—Mortimer | 
Q. Ginsberg. Ginsberg, this is Bobby 
Benton, the boy I been tellin’ you | 
about. He's the greatest young per- 
armen that’s come along in years. 
ae Say, he'll make Martinelli 

und like a guy playing a kazoo. 
ance? Compared to Benton, Fred 


Autaire is an elephant with the gout. 
nd ad lib~— say-———’ 


‘ 

So lib—subtract 
2 out arithmetic? 
Sla at ec; : 

ar what can act, 

Picture 


lib—who cares 
I want a picture 
advised Ginsberg. 
: star that can act?’ 
oe the surprised Mantish. “Then 
Eade have to look any further. 
oe to this boy, John Barry- 

re Couldn't be an usher ata Major 

’Wes broadcast.’ 
Fie Max,’ interrupted Benton, flat- 
‘ ut mystified by all this praise, 


What op 

— does Mr. Ginsberg rep- 
oe 

ome Ginsberg don't represent no 

. re e runs a su R 

the Catsk ij}< summer hotel in 


- ” Mantish explained. 
where do I come in?’ inquired 


ay, January 6, 1937 


, with the guests and put on a show 


'prunes at breakfast, he was marked 


|One day a gal asked him fc¥ some 
| confidential 


_said. She used Life Buoy for b. o.. 


look 


jhe cast any reflections on her, but 


' tremendous following.’ 
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, berg. ‘We got to keep our entertain- 
ment clean. How about something 
nice like ‘Rose Marie.’ 
‘No good,’ Benton answered. ‘You 7 . . 
| need singers for shows like that. My Morrie Ryskind 1s working on 
'friend told me he tried ‘Sally’ one an original, “What Price Mel- 
week, but he couldn't even find a ody?’, supposedly the drama- 
Benton. ‘I can't cook. and good bathtub singer,’ tized career of Jack Robbins. as 
damned if I'll make beds.’ ‘So what?’ said Ginsberg. ‘You can a Universal filmusical story and 
‘You ain't got the idea,’ said Mant- do “Rose Marie’ Just cut |} Production. 
ish. ‘Mr. Ginsberg don’t want a= out-the singing.’ Music publisher—now the of- 
chambermaid. _His guests demand ‘Well, gentlemen, what do you say? ficial pub.«to Universal Piets— 
some picture talent, and he came all Is it a deal?’ asked Mantish. observes that it would be ironic 
the way out here to get a social di-| Bobby Benton didn’t like the $250, if some outside team of song- 


| Strictly a Dream | 


I'll be 


anyway. 


rector. You know, life-of-the-party but he didn’t like the idea of dining | smiths, net under Robbins or 
boy. A guy that makes a mosquito in Max's Busy Bee the rest of the Feist Music contract, would do 
bite feel like an angel's kiss. A Good year, either. So he compromised. the tunes, and some other pub- 


Time Charlie, a Glad Hand Harry, a He took the $250. lisher would get the publishing 











gigolo that tells jokes.’ ‘You won't regret it. said Gins- rights, ‘by arrangement’ with 
‘That's right, agreed Ginsberg berg. ‘Grepsing Manor, what a spot! Robbins-Feist, of course, per 
‘In other words,’ continued Mant-' A beauty mark. Scenery from the their U. deal. 

ish, ‘a social director makes the cus- last word. Air like vou can’t breathe 

tomers think thev got a_ bargain in sos Angele BR) aokiv oe , ; , 

when they pay their bills and check -ab bileg Ye ven ed gota fears 2 off two to one if he dies accidental. 

out of the joint.’ can't get.’ j _ and he’s W illin to take chance 
‘Just a minute, gentlemen,’ piped Mantish again buzzed for Hortense Now I ain't sayin’ you can plug him 

Ginsberg. ‘Grepsing Manor is no ‘Anybody else outside?’ for your own amusement Nutsy., 

joint. It’s a high-class water closet ‘Ve. but you can have your usual fun 


that acrobat is still waiting, ese , 
I mean watering place—in a top hat Hortense coming ciose 
spot in the mountains, with service ‘You mean the one with the cheesv 

that——’ )? iy 


informed him. 


‘That’s jake with me. said Nutsy. 


name”’ asked Mantish. ‘I never was stuck on acrobats any- 
‘Don’t get sore,” purred Mantish. ‘Oito Liederkranz,’ said Hortense. | W@YS- 

‘I was only kiddin.’ Benton here is ‘I think maybe you ought to see ‘Now here's the setup. Nutsy, you 
a great kidder. too. What a sense him.’ play William Tell and Otto here will 
of humor! He'll have your guests ‘Yeah, the poor guy. He used to, be your son, Otto may look kinda 
in more stitches than a_ knitted do a nice act till he got the picture | big, but we can fix him up with a 
sweater. Now here’s the proposition, | bug and came out here. He told me) pair of rompers. The idea is that 
Benton. You head the entertainment the other day that his throat put an | you hav> been nabbed deliverin’ a 
staff at Grepsing Manor. Ten weeks embargo on his stomach. Got a wife | barrel of suds and they put an apple | 
starting July 1 and ending Labor | and three kids, too. Oh, well, send|on your kid’s head and make you | 
Day. Private room with gold plated | him jin.’ sighed Mantish. shoot it off as a penalty. The big | 
mousetraps and three squares daily Liederkranz looked desperate. | thing is the suspense, see? You get 
on the good old cuffo. You put On | ‘Listen, Max, I always paid my com- | three shots and have to hit the apple 
a show every Saturday night and) mission on 


time,” he whimpered. 
‘Can't you get me a good day's work 


with the third slug. You're liable to 
the rest of the week you take sun- miss the fruit and hit the kid—get it?’ 


baths. The scale is $250 for the sea- | somewhere? There's 365 days in a ‘Why, the dirty bums?’ growled 
son. If you're smart you'll salt away year, and I've laid off 370 already.’ | Nutsy. 
200. ‘Otto, you're a good guy and you Never mind that,’ said Mantish. 


‘It sounds okay but I don’t know.’ 


. ; used to be an okay acrobat,’ said | ‘Now, Nutsy, you go home and get 
said Benton. ‘A friend of mine took | yantish sympathetically. ‘But if I | your gat and practice up for an hour, 
one of those social director jobs one knew of a good day's work some- and I'll make a date with Satchel 
summer. He said it was tough. where I'd grab it myself. Maybe | for an audition this afternoon. Otto, 


‘Tough?’ Ginsberg was amazed. 
‘Being an actor is tough? Having aj 
good time all day is tough? Salami.’ | 

‘Well, I don’t know about that, 
said Benton. “This friend of mine 
worked hard. He said compared to 
him Edison was a lazybones.’ 

‘Hmn,’ hmn’‘d Ginsberg. ‘What else | 
did he do but play games all day 


I could pick you up a date in vaude- | you go home and practice your nip- | 
ville, but vou got soft layin’ around | ups. If you can spring one just be- 
here lookin’ for a picture job.’ |fore Nutsy clips the apple on the 
‘I know, Max.’ Otto sobbed, ‘but I | third shot, Satchel will buy it in a 
got to get something to do. You know | minute.’ 
that hungry bunch I got at home ‘Okay, Maxie,’ said Nutsy. ‘T'll go 
ain't canary birds.’ home an’ practice. Maybe you better 
‘Did you ever go to college?’ Man- | come with me, Otto, and we'll re- 
tish inquired. | hearse together. If I can't hit one 
‘No.’ apple in three tries, Primo Carnera 
‘Well. you don't need a college ed- | is a ballet dancer.’ 
ucation to drive a truck,’ said Man- ‘May I make a suggestion?’ asked 
tish. ‘All you need is a driver's li- Hortense, who had been listening in. 
cense and somebody's truck. It | ‘William Tell didn’t use a gun. He 
hurts me to tell you this, Otto, but shot the apple with a bow and ar- 
| I guess I have to. You're passe, all row.’ 


Saturday night?’ 
‘Plenty,’ said Benton. 

be funny all day long. 

say something comical 


‘He had to | 
If he didn’t 
about the 


lousy by everybody at the table. He 
told "em jokes. He showed ’em card 


‘tricks. He made funny cracks about | Washed up, see? Take my advice. | ‘Hortense is right, boys,’ Mantish 
the weather. He had to be sweet | Forget the show business and get agreed. ‘For a minute I forgot. But 
to lonesome grass widows that | Yourself a respectable job.’ we can fix that up easy. Nutsy, get 
should've been clipped with a lawn | ‘This is the finish,’ Otto moaned. | yourself a bow and arrow some 


‘There’s only one thing left to do. | place and practice on that instead.’ 

I'd commit suicide right now if I; ‘AW, Max, I never used no bow 
|was sure the insurance company and arrow before,’ Nutsy protested. 
| would pay my wife double.’ He start- | ‘Them things is strictly for Indians.’ 


mower. And most of the dames |} 
looked like Wallace Beery.’ 


Not a Don Juan 


‘So. a great lover, eh?’ sneered | ed to leave, sobbing. ‘I’m running this,’ Mantish snapped. 
Ginsberg. ‘Did I ask you to be &@ > ‘Wait a minute, Otto,’ Mantish ‘You go home and practice on a bow 
/Don Jahnee”’ called. ‘Did I hear you mention 4nd arrow.’ 


‘All right, have it your way,’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Otto, ‘I'd give my- | Nutsy grumbied. ‘But I ain’t prom- 
self the bump if the wife and kids | sing I'll be as good with arrows as 
could cash in on it.” | with slugs.’ 

‘Ive got a great idea!’ yelled Man- | _ ‘Does the arrangement 
tish. ‘Hey, Hortense. Run down- Otto?’ Mantish inquired. 
stairs and see if Nutsy Flanagan’s | Anything's oke with me as long 
hangin’ around.’ , | as I get some work,’ said Otto. “My 
Listerine for halitosis, but they still ‘What's the idea” asked Otto. | kids ain't et in so long a bowl of | 
wouldn't dance with her. Well, this ‘Otto said Mantish, ‘if you're on | "°UP would make em seasick.’ 
friend of mine feels sorry for the the Jevel about that suicide crack | ’ All right, boys,’ said Mantish. ‘Two 
dame because even if they lifted weye a cinch. Nutsv'll do anything | o'clock skarp at the Darkroom stu- 
her face with a derrick she'd still for dough except wash.’ ‘ dio. 
like Dracula's twin sister. So ‘You mean I'm gonna wash a guy?’ |. reac mre a that day three char- 
he spent the afternoon whisperin’ to asked the puzzled Otto. ‘Who is this ee i “gag viaggio boat of bread 
all the boys. I don’t know whether Nutcy Flanagan oanrinan'?* pet about to enlighten Julius 

How Nutsy Got Like That ee yt ae arg 
: . xactl; spacious, Satchel’s 
‘You'll see in a minute if Hortense cameraman managed to get in some 


‘No,’ said Benton. ‘But that friend | hari-kari”’ 
of mine had trouble. The dames had 
him marked as a popularity expert. 


advice. The 
wouldn't give her a_ tumble, 


boys 


suit you, 
she 


Ipana for the smile of health and 


at the dance that night she had one 


‘g find him,’ sai antish. ‘He's ¢ : ; : ; # , 
‘All right, so you can do the same stint ae Pe : sve hte ane corking shots through the window 
thing,’ said Ginsberg. sugntly screwy, but harmless. sed from the outside. Mob scenes were 


to be a hoofer. Went nuts trying to 
routine the Susi-Q to ‘Hearts and 
Flowers.” During prohibition he was 


made by snapping the mob in pairs. 
A warning sign over the sound stage 
read: ‘Don't turn around too quick— 


‘I'm not so 
‘What you 
Clark Gable 


sure,” said Benton. 
need is a combination 
and Beatrice Fairfax. 


That friend of mine went up there | 3 sort of Jekyll-Hyde, delivering a wall is liable to slap you in ‘the 
milk to babies in the daytime and_ kisser.’ 
to put on one show a week and take : My ‘ oh oF ; 
sunbaths. but he told me he saw beer to speakeasies at night. Nice You re going to see something 
less sun ‘than a subway guard.’ fella, though. You two ought to be mow, Julius.” said Mantish as the 
‘n. Mantish. that Clark Gable a great combination.’ boys assembled for their audition. 
« . ° c wit « 


‘Say, 


wouldn't be bad for my place. Hortense 


a apparently located her ‘You're going to make ‘William Tell’ 


much do vou think he’d want for | ™#, for at that moment Nutsy Flan- at last.’ é 

| the senesn?* asked Ginsberg. agan walked in. ‘Did youse want to » : Me es what Ill see,” answered 
‘I don't think we can get him,’ , © ™: Maxie” he inquired. eae “a oF gra : 

Mantish replied. ‘I think he’s taking ‘Yes,’ said Mantish. ‘Nutsy, thi aie you ready, boys’’ Mantish in- 

a West Indies cruise next summer. here is Otto Lie@erkranz. 1 got a erm ready.’ said Ott 

Anyway, you got a big picture star | &™€#t idea for the two of you. A T ister ‘ M: ri ty r skies +s 

in Benton. What more do you want? | {Tend of mine called Julius Satchel, Sieahaans “Can't Phy cc pe ered 7. 

That's providing Ber.ton will take it. a ge Po 5: meager pictures | stead? That William Tell stuff hap- 


studio, has 
_ always had a yen to make ‘William 
Tell.” but he could never find the 
right actors. You two boys are just 


Ain't that right, Benton?’ 

‘By the way, Benton, what kind 
of shows can you put on?’ Ginsberg 
inquired. 


pened a couple of thousand years 
ago and the chumps wouldn't know 
the difference.’ 


‘No, é : oO om Te) ) ay * 

‘Lots of them.’ said Benton. ‘Mid- what he’s been looking for. Mantish es a ee a 
cummer Night's Dream’ might be ‘Now if you follow my instructions what we want ain’t it “Julius? 
good.’ we'll all clean up. Otto here is des- That's what is going to make this 
‘That's out,’ said Ginsberg. ‘1 don’t | perate. He's a layoff acrobat. He's thing so terrific. ' rm 


Why, by the time 


got a flock of hungry mouths to feed shoot the 


an’ they all look like Joe E. Brown. 


want no bedroom plays in my place.’ you're ready to lant ar. 
‘That's no bedroom play,’ Benton 


row. they'll] be calling for sembu- 

explained. ‘It’s a classic by Bill | They might as well be on a hunger | lances.’ 

Shakespeare.’ Strike the way things are now, but| ‘Aw, Max, why don't you let 
‘Shakespeare, Al Woods—I don't | Otto’s also got a $10.000 double in- | Nutsy have his way.’ Otto cuppe sted. 

care who produced it, said Gins-!demnity insurance policy that pays ,“‘He’s a much neater shot with 2 


rows at the rehearsal. 


|erazy about that bow and 


rubber ar- 
He clipped 

I aint so 
arrow 


gun. Lucky we used 
me five times out of six. 


stuff myself.’ 


Weakening 
‘Oh. so you're geitin’ yellow al- 
ready, sneered Mantish. ‘This 


mornin’ you were starvin’ to death, 
beggin’ for food for the wife and 
kids, but now that you smell meat 
you want to hedge. Ali right, if 
that’s the way you feel about it you 
can quit right now. I should've 
never started with a guy with a 
musclebound skull in the first place. 

‘I don’t want to quit, said Otto. 
‘I got to think of my kids. Tl g 
through with it. But Nutsy’s got 
to promise to be careful.’ 


‘Don’t worry about me.’ said 
Nutsy. ‘If Maxie wants arrows, its 
arrows. I won't miss.’ 

‘Okay, get ready, snapped Man- 


tish. ‘Just follow instructions and 
we'll all be in the heavy money. 
Otto, don’t forget to lead with the 
apple when you're comin’ out of 
that nip-up, and Nutsy, take it easy. 
We're usin” real arrows and we 


got to save Otto for the picture. -This 
is only an audition.’ 

Otto tied the apple to his head 
and took his station at the far end 
of the room. Nutsy fixed the first 
arrow and took aim. He released 
the string and the arrow whizzed 
into an exit sign at the wrong end 


'of the studio. 


‘Hey, take it easy!’ yelled Oito. 

‘Steady, boy,’ said Mantish. 

‘That one slipped, Nutsy alibied. 
He thought to himself: ‘This thing 
is no cinch to operate. If Max would 
only let me use my Roscoe.’ 

Otto tried to console himself. 
‘Let's see,’ he mused. “Ten thousand 
doubled up is twenty thousand ... 
that would take care of the kids 
okay ... but that crazy Nutsy better 
do better this time.’ 

Nutsy wound up for the second 
pitch and let ‘er go. The arrow 
went through a door over at the 
left and knocked a 350 pinochle 
hand out of a grip’s grip. To meke 
it worse, it was in spades. 

Otto was panicky. ‘Hey, Nutsy. 
take it easy, will ya? You only got 
one more chance!’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Nutsy. ‘I'm just 
tryin’ to make it look harder. That's 
showmanship. I come a lot closer 
that time, didn’t 1?’ 

‘Twenty thousand,’ Otto said to 
himself. ‘A lot of coin and the kids 
will love it... but they love their 
daddy, too ... that Nutsy couldn't 
hit .300 on a medicine ball... but 
20 grand sounds good and those kids 
can use it...I wonder if they need 
all that jack . .. maybe if 1 tried 
a little harder I could get myself 
a job somewheres ... but if I don't 
they'll starve ,.. and if I walk out 
on Mantish now he'll never get me 
a job... but this guy Nutsy is 
nits... he can’t even hit this side 
of the room—how can he hit the 
apple and not me?’ 

Nutsy was adjusting the third and 
final arrow. He was shaking like a 
malted milk in a drink mixer. ‘Here 
it comes, Otto!’ 

‘Hey, Nutsy, wait a minute.’ bel- 
lowed Otto. ‘I forgot something. 
I'll be right back. I'll be right back 
next week! He started to run. like 
a bandit leaving a bank. 

‘Mantish, I can use that boy.” said 
Satchel, ‘providing you can catch 
him.’ 

‘Well, that’s that,” said Mantish 
when he returned to his office and 
told Hortense what had happened. 
‘You try to do something for a guy 
and he runs out on you.’ 


‘I'm so sorry, Hortense sym- 
pathized. 

‘Take a letter. Find out Mrs. 
Simpson's address in Europe, said 
Mantish. ‘Dear Mrs. Simpson: I 


have been authorized by the Artistic 
Pictures Corp. to contact you re- 


garding the possibility of your 
making a picture in Hollywood. 
Would appreciate your advising 
me as to terms, if you are inter- 
ested. Also whether the Duke 
would consider such a proposition. 


In that event Artistic would present 
you as a team. Sincerely yours. 
etc.’ Send it to New York by airmail. 
Hortense, and find out when it can 
make a boat. I wish I could afford 
a cable. Now take a letter to Harrv 
Coldwater. President of Artistic 
Pictures Corp., ‘Dear Mr. Coldwater: 
I have been authorized by Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson to nevotiate a pic- 
ture deal on her behalf. Pronosition 
also includes the Duke Let me 
know if you are interested and how 
much you will snend. It’s got to be 
done in a hurry for I can’t keep Mrs. 
Simpson and the Duke waiting toc 
long, as another studio may grub 
them. R.S.V.P. And sign my name.’ 

‘Is that all, Mr. Mantish?’ asked 
Hortense. 

‘Yes,’ replied Mantish, ‘I think 
you're right. With my sense of 
showmanship they cant keep me out 
forever’ 
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Development of Musie 


In Pix During Year 


By Jack Jungmeyer 


Holtywood, Jan. 3. 
Of all the contributions to merit 
and showmanship in pictures during 
the past year, music was outstand- 
ing. 
So gradual and so showmanly has 


been the increase in orchestration 
that it has grown almost without 


the awareness of audiences or 





ex- | 


hibitors to an essential dimension | 


of almost every satisfactory and 
prosperous production. No noisy 
revolution has heralded the more | 


than 100% jump in scoring of the | 


general output of pictures, quite 
aside from the filmusicals and | 
dramas liberally sprinkled with | 


song. But an enormous amount of | 
experiment, research, technical and | 
artistic groping and achievement by 
the best creative minds and crafts- 
men in the world of music, to fit 
melody and its reaction upon emo- 
tions to the sereen channel, have 
marked this phase of picture making 
during the past season. Even the 
most carefully produced and richly 
dialoged feature now would seem 
cold, barren and almost as one-di- 
mensional as the old silents, without 
an ample seore. 

Result has been not only to make 
Holtywood the mecca for tunesmiths, 
lashed by the Legrees of swiftly in- 
creasing demand, but has built up, 
in the major studios, highly organ- 
ized music departments. Personnel 
in 1936 has doubled and trebled. 
Musical directors have become ex- 
ceedingly important personages, and 
they and their staffs—many of them 
expert psychologists of emotions in- 
volved in popular entertainment— 


‘are in on all important decisions re- 


garding the creation, cutting or doc- 
toring of pictures, with a definitely 
calculable money value among them. 
Aces in Hellywood 
Invasion of Hollywood by world’s 
ace composers gained marked head- 


"way in 1936, amd some of the most 


interesting and important musical 
creations anywhere were composed 
directly for screen. This cleffing 
for pictures—a big element in giv- 
ing them distinetion—was the most 
significant advancement in the musi- 
cal phase. 

Memorable for music lovers, 
agreeable to the popular ear and 
inspirational to film produeers dur- 
ing the past season were the works 
of Dr. Erich Wolfgang Korngold 
for Warners ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ ‘Anthony Adverse’ and ‘Cap- 
tain Blood’; Max Steiner’s scare for 
‘The Light Brigade’; Werner Jans- 
sea’s first complete symphonic score 
for pictures in Paramount's ‘The 
General Died at Dawn’; Leopold 
Stokowski’s transcription of the 
Bach fugue in Par’s ‘The Big Broad- 
cast of 1937,’ a visual as well as oral 
piece of showmanship as Stoki con- 
ducted the ork as an actor in the 
picture; Dr. Ernest Toch’s score for 
“Peter [bbetsom’; Gerard Carbonara’s 
arrangement for Walter Wanger’s 
‘Trail of the Lonesome Pine’; Na- 
thaniel Shilkret and Maurice de 
Packh combination on Radio’s ‘Win- 
terset,’ just being released; George 
Anthiel’s Indian motivated score for 
C. B. De Mille’s ‘The Plainsman’; 
Alfred Newman’s notable score for 
Samuel Goldwyn’s ‘Come and Get 
It’; Hall Johnson’s musical arrange- 
ment of Negro spirituals for War- 
ners’ ‘The Green Pastures,’ sung by 


the Hall Johnson choir; Herbert 
Stothart’s fine scores for Metro’s 
‘Romeo and _  =<Juliet,’ ‘Rose-Marie,’ 


‘Mutiny on the Bounty,’ ‘Gorgeous 
Hussy’; Arthur Lange’s ‘The Great 
Ziegfeld’ and ‘Broadway Melody of 
19367; Frank Waxman’s ‘Love on the 
Run’; Dr. William Axt’s ‘Libeled 
Lady.’ 

Tricks of Trade 


Music maestros of the screen have | 


earned a lot of tricks in accommo- 
dating melody to pictures since the 
day when, for example, the theme 
song for Richard Dix’s ‘Redskin’— 
‘Redskin, I Love You’—was consid- 
ered tops in smart clef collaboration. 
Proper audience mood for_ fullest 


“ enjoyment of any dramatic scene 


can be pretty definitely guaranteed 
by appropriate musical preparation, 
the score writers assert, and the kind 
of music which will get desired re- 
sults has been fairly well cataloged 
from closely observed audience re- 
actions. Recently one studio’s sneak 
peeviews got unwanted laughter at 


_2 certain spot from three different 


audiences. Putting a music track 
accoss the scene cured the dramatic 
defect immediately. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of musie departments now is 


} 





| 


the doctoring of inept 


semblies with melodic prescription. 


| 
| 
| 


scripts or | 
weak spots in preliminary film as- | 





The Schnoz Demurs 





Jimmy Durante, whose mug 
adorns the front cover proposed 
to have billing: ‘I know I’m not 
good looking, but what’s my 
opinion against thousands of 
others.” On mature considera- 
tion, however, the schnozzle de- 
cided: 

‘It would be contrary to my 





| 


| 





Number of pictures thus crutched in | ancestors’ wishes.’ 


past year is considerable. 


Musical buildup for screen singers 
—except for the singing stars—is | 
adroitly done. Fred Astaire, for in- | 


stance, is not permitted to warble in 











the Astaire-Rogers starrers until or- 
chestration has subtly preluded for 
the vocalizing. Otherwise, an RKO 
exec explains, audiences would be 
apt to laugh. With proper score prep- 
aration, which makes dialog before 
the songs almost a recitative to mu- 


sic, audiences accept the Astaire 
singing in proper mood. Output 


upped 50%. 2 

Physical output of musical mate- 
rial in past 12 months has been enor- 
mous, with increase during coming 
season already budgeted at from 40 
to 50%. Exodus from New York’s 
Tin Pan Alley and other habitats of 
the tintinnabulators has put Holly- 


Gift of the major picture com- 
panies to the industry will be prac- 
tically whole-hearted approval 


| point plan. Reply of Metro, in a 
statement via Al Lichtman, may he 


wood tunesmith population at around | the forerunner of other majors 
100 active songsmiths, with another | Which, to date, have not handed 
100 arrangers and at least half a down an opinion on the MPTOA 
dozen outstanding composers. Most Plan to remedy common distribu- 


of them are working under constant on flaws. 
lash of picture deadlines. Warners 
keeps the Vitaphone orchestra under 
contract the year round, with mini- 
mum salary guarantee, under direc- 
tion of Leo Forbstein. Other studios 
have orks on exclusive time or on 
call. 

At Paramount for coming year 80 
pictures will be fully tuned, the 
equivalent of writing that many 
operatic scores. An indication of the 
volume of musical labors turned out 
in most of the major studios, much 
of it preliminary to final numbers 
and orchestrations, is the 37 melodic 
strains concocted by Ralph Rainger 
to get one chorus for the forthcom- 
ing ‘Waikiki Wedding.’ Seventy-five 
songs were written during past year 
at 20th-Fox. At Warners, team of 
M. K. Jerome and Jack Scholl turned 
out 43 songs, Harry Warren and Al 


answer, Universal, . 20th-Fox 
United Artists 


gone on record. Paramount, Colum- 
Warner Bros. are expected to an- 


or six days. Majority of these are 


Program, 


System for the mutual benefit of ex- 
hibitors and distributors alike ap- 
pears 


the next few weeks. 
setup is expected to relieve the bulk 
of the present surplusage of litiga- 
| tion that is a current headache to the 


Harburg 22. 


New Tune Paths 
Venturing into new musical paths, 
on strength of.past year’s successes 
and trends, Warners has Dr. Korn- 
gold now composing original score 
for ‘Danton’ before pieture starts. 


complishing more sweeping results. 


buying, 


considerably by the score—a first 
time in this field. 

Twentieth-Fox has during past 
year developed a new group of mu- | 
sician-cutters as a sub-department of 
its melody department. Seven men, 
proficient in both technical fields, 
synchronize, cut musie tracks and do 
all labors of that general nature. 


' sonable clearance question. 


with the statement, ‘no general state- 
, ment, however, can be applicable to 
all cases. The question of what is 
| reasonable clearance depends upon 


| 
> : P ; can only be determined with those 
With radio rapidly burning up the facts before us. But the company 


old classical music through constant | j, pjaced on record as being opposed 
repetition, melody seers at head of to ynreasonable clearance. 

picture studio departments predict | 
that bulk of important and signifi- | 


will shortly come from motion pic- 
ture melody factories and that it will that they may achieve this purpose. 
be, from the classical as well as On the matter of score charges, 


entertainment standpoints, fully as | Lichtman states that the MPTOA re- 
good as the compositions of the old quest for elimination of such is in 


masters. effect. a request to film 
Hollywood, at any rate, has be- rentals. 


come the musical workshop of the 
Balto Exhibs 


world, / 
(Continued from page 3) 


lower 

















CHPS ‘REVIEWERS’ AS 
SWITCH ON BANK NITE 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
While the 16 arrested theatre man- 
agers were on their way to the po- 
lice station in this town’s drive Tied in with chain of half 
against banko, a new game sprang| 4 qozen nabe houses operated by 
up, which declares itself to be en- | 75 Rom 4 start sheds 
tivele-Jenal e, and starting yesterday 


| (Monday), station is giving fiv 
Called ‘Employment Night,’ it pro- | ‘ PS ee ee ne 


poses that the theatre manager em- 
ploy patrons in the capacity of ‘re- 
viewer’ and ‘assistant reviewer’ for 
the drawings. It’s a switch on banko. 





added listener attention. As yet no 


| WCBM. 
| to theatres, and seems willing to 


, comers, 


| tractions at the houses. 
theatres are carrying on screens 30- 


, commercial 
| caster. 
| gram-director Bert Hanauer’s voice 
blurbing about station, directing 


programs on 


Outdoor Cinema’s Fire 
Atlanta, Jan. 3. 


Parking Palace No. 1, one of At- public to turn to its dial-setting. 
lanta’s two outdoor theatres, went | Trailer also directly plugs Amoco 
out of commission suddenly when gasoline and the four daily news- 
fire broke out in the projection | casts sponsored by firm. Each week 
booth. There was no insurance to | different big advertiser on WFBR 
cover the $2,500 loss, which included | will get the merchandising. There 


the building. is no money exchanged ‘tween the- 
The management got carpenters to atres and station. 


work immediately, bought new); The three big nabe chains, con- 














of | 
basic principles incorporated in the | 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners’ 10- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


i 


bia Pictures, RKO and possibly | head of Paramount. 


nounce their attitude in the next five | Cagney 


| 


Plan for operating a Conciliation | ager. 





The Metro Lichtman report sup- | 


Unreasonable clearance is handled | 


_ the facts in the individual case and | 


Regarding the idea of a short form | 
, contract, Lichtman pointed out that | 
cant musie as well as popular stuff the M-G-M legal department now is | 


endeavoring to revise contracts so | 
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Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
January 
Buddy Longworth, Warner still 
man, reported dead, found celebrat- 
ing New Year at home party. Song- 
writers’ Protective Association offers 
Jimmy Walker a job. Academy of 
Motion Pieture Arts 
converts directors room 


and Sciences 
into mu- 


seum. Hays office clips six seenes 
from Chaplin’s ‘Modern Times’ on 


account of so-called vulgarity. Mar- 
tin Mooney quits Warners for New 
York to go to jail. Simone Simon in 
cast of ‘Under Two Flags.’ After 
plugging ‘Klondike Lou’ for six 


months, Paramount changed title to | 


‘Klondike Annie.’ Two chimpanzees 


were brought on 20th-Fox stage and | 
Irvin S. Cobb asked names of new | 


supervisors. Miss Simon out of east 
of ‘Under Two Flags.’ Martha Raye 
joins Century Club as singer, having 
N. Y. and Chi reputation as hot-cha 
entertainer. William Koenig  be- 


comes general studio manager at | 


Universal. Percy Grainger, Joe E. 
Brown and a howling coyote guests 
of Bing Crosby on airer, 
February 

Martin Mooney 
heading for Hollywood. David L. 
Loew quits Hal Roach to form own 
producing organization. Charles Mac- 
Arthur denies he and Ben Hecht are 
splitting. Walton Hall Smith, writer, 


Metro is the fourth company to | awarded $7,500 damages from Para- 
and} mount for failure to draw screen 
previously having | credits on ‘We're Not Dressing.’ Wil- 


liam Le Baron made production 
Edward Small 
at RKO. James 

freedom from 


Max Baer looks 


heads own unit 
sues for 
Warners contract. 


expected to support most of the 10/ for a pie job, Louis B. Mayer again 
points, with an overwhelming sen- | elected prexy 
timent in favor of the Conciliation | Motion 


Association of 
Picture Produeers. Sid 
Rogell moves in as RKO studio man- 
Will Hays tells press agents 
they’re doing swell and to keep up 
the good work. Walter Wanger signs 


of 


assured, with the program | to become United Artists producer. 
probably to be set in motion within | Fred. MacMurray balks; Paramount | 
Conciliatory | ups pay. Height of casting reached | 
when Wallace Ford is set in ‘Abso- | 


lute Quiet.’ Birth Control Society 
buys out house at Pasadena Com- 


film business. It is expected to make | munity Playhouse for Elmer Rice 
an able substitute for the old film | Play, ‘Not for Children,’ only to} 
Dubin 27, Harold Arlen and E. Y.!| board of trade alignment besides ac- | learn piece has nothing to do with | 
Mae West nixes 
Calamity Jane role in Paramount's | 
| ports the MPTOA on 10% cancella- | proposed ‘Buffalo Bill,’ saying it’s 
tions, the proposal for establishing | too rough. Hearst papers nix Mae | 
local conciliation boards, on over-| West ads. 
the elimination of unfair | 
competish between theatres, in favor | 
Pictorial structure will be guided Of handling non-theatrical exhibi-| Dudley. Nichols and Max Steiner | 
tions as outlined, for the short form | 
contract and in part on the unrea- | 


| what they thought. 


March 


John Ford, Victor McLaglen, 
cop Academy awards, Nichols sends 
his back. Fred Purner quits bangtail 
publicity at Santa Anita to handle 


Our Gang for Hal Roach. 
April 

Nat Levine goes to Honolulu for 
vacation, takes 100 manuscripts to 
read. Charles R. Rogers moves in as 
active head of Universal. Jim Nor- 
manly quits Bank of America for 
Universal. Universal basketball 
team earns right to represent U. S. 
at Olympic games, but Carl Laemmle 
cannot see games. M. H. Hoffman, 
Jr., starts to move Hollywood to 
| Miami. M. H. Hoffman, Jr., quits 
Miami. Carl Laemmle, Jr., quits 
| Universal. Martin Mooney, William 
| Wister Haines, Richard Macauley, 
| Robert Andrews and John Brown 
| Holmes quit Warners writing pay- 





roll after pretesting habit of leaving | 


| scribblers off preview lists. Emanuel 
Cohen signs to produce for Para- 
|} mount. M. D. (Doc) Howe quits 
| Fanchon & Marco to start own 
agency. Rhumba musie and Spanish 
costumes mark party celebrating 


| William Randolph Hearst’s 73d birth- 


‘ exhib has entered into a deal with | 
WFBR has been eager to sell time | 


/enter into reciprocal deal with all | 


| side 
| minute period each day plugging at- | 
In return | 


second trailers plugging WFBR and | 
broad- | 
Trailer is a still, with pro- 


day. 
May 
Peace among writers as Screen 
Writers’ Guild offs vote on consolida- 


tion with Authors’ League of 
America. SWG votes to continue | 
article 12 and to join Authors’ 


League, disregarding warnings from 
producers, while 20 cops stand out- 
meeting hall—just in case. 


James K. McGuinness, Patterson 


MeNutt and John Lee Masters lead | 


dissenters in resigning from SWG. 
B. P. Schulberg swings back under 
Paramount banner. 
hacker exits.from Paramount. 
June 
Julius Bernheim, last of the 


papers, only editions in which nabes | 


took space. 
limiting space 
daily in Eve. 
agreement each 
and 25 lines 


to one inch each 
Sun, according to 
spot entered into, 
each on Sundays in 


| both papers that stepped rates on 


equipment and were open for busi- ‘trolled by Frank Durkee, Lou Rome, | 


ness by the time darkness fell the | and Gardner Theatres, Inc., have 
next night. | jerked ali ads out of the Sunday 


Jan. 1. Eve. Sun jacked from 50c 
a line to 60c. and both Sunday rags 


hopped from 35c an agate measure- | 


| ment to 46c. 


out of jail and) 


Watterson Rot- | 


Downtown houses are | 


Laemmle clan at Universal, departs. 
Hal Roach quits two-reelers for fea. 
tures. Martha Raye given Para. 
mount contract. Darryl Zanuck goes 
om cruise vacation, but keeps in 
touch with studio by short wave 
radio, John Hay (Jock) Whitney 





Mary Pickford telling the folks 


Hollywood. 
wood office on account of 
business. 


out of bank to UA lot as president 


| and chairman of board. Congress- 
|} man W. FE. Sirovich of New York 
|}gives studios the looksee. Edd ’= 


| Cantor bows out of Goldwyn setu» 
| to join 20th-Fox. 
| of America applies for California 


charter. Douglas MacLean joins 
Grand National. 
August 


Mary Astor case gives Hollywood 
the jitters. Cops pull curtain on 
Minsky’s Hollywood burley and haul 
the troupe to hoosegow, Simone 
Simon in ‘The White 
Simone Simon out of ‘The White 
Hunter.’ 
Carlo Roncoroni, Mussolini’s film 
man Friday. Lloyds of London puts 
nix on insuring agents’ commissions. 
Universal sets up feed and enter- 
tainment for 1,100 persons just to 
get acquainted. 

September 

Sol A. Rosenblatt aced out of 
Roosevelt campaign as motion pic- 
ture organizer. Harry Hammond 
| Beall quits. publicity game to lead 
| editors of Pawcett fan mags. Jury 

in Minsky troupe inde- 


decides 13 
judge sets heavy fines. 





eent and 
Special Assistant U. S, Attorney 
General Joseph Keenan hits Holly- 
| wood to hear possible federal 
squawks against picture industry. 
Darryl F. Zanuck made chairman of 
the Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation steering committee, spot left 
open by death of Irving G. Thalberg. 


Labor agrees to cooperate with 

| Screen Actors Guild in making 

elosed shop of whole film industry. 
October 


Twentieth-Fox goes elegant, mov- 
ing into 400 foot administration 
building closely resembling a hos- 
pital. George Raft tiffs with Para- 
; mount over $24,000. George Raft 
| untiffs with Paramount. Mae West- 
Hearst feud ends. Twentieth-Fox 
ehecks out of old Sunset avenue lot, 
Jesse L. Lasky moves in at RKO. Sol 
Lesser dickers Lou Gehrig for 
Tarzan role. David L. Loew sets Joe 
E. Brown starrer as first personal 
production offering. Mae West en- 
tertains four bachelors imported as 
exploitation for picture. Darryl 
Zanuck becomes transportation mag- 
nate, installing yellow buses on 20th- 
Fox lot. J. P. Normanly grins out 
announcement that Universal sales 
are up over $2,500,000 compared to 
1935 figures. Hollywood Turf Club 
gets nix on try for track to compete 
with Santa Anita. Robert Cum- 
mings, Paramount player, inherits 
$1,600,000 through gold stock his late 
father thought worthless. 


November 

Republic, after top names, goes as 
high as $125,000 per pic—in offers. 
Harpo Marx talks long enough to 
say ‘I do.’ Robert Taylor has old 
Metro contract torn up and gets new 
one paying about $2,000 per week, 
Republic establishes permanent first 
aid station on lot. William B. Koenig 
leaves Universal for Metro. Para- 
mount unlimbers drive to honor 
Adolph Zukor on 25th anniversary 
as organization's head. George Raft 
bere of ‘Souls at Sea.’ George Raft 
back in ‘Souls at Sea.’ W. Ray 
| Johnston organizes Sterling Pictures 
| 





Corp., and puts Scott R. Dunlap in 


as v.p. in charge of production. 
Simone Simon goes into ‘Seventh 
| Heaven.” Simone Simon stays in 
‘Seventh Heaven.’ 

December 


Educational brushes off studios to 
| produce, starting with couple of 
Buster Keaton comedies. David O. 
Selznick gets League of Nation 
medal for ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
| Bonuses. Three day Christmas holi- 
days. Deanna Durbin. 


Par-U Trade Deals 
Hollywood, Jan. 3 
Paramount has loaned Ray Millard 

| to Universal for one picture, in re 
turn for which it gets Mischa Aue! 
for the Lubitsch-Dietrich picture av? 
‘Nan Grey for ‘Years Are So Lon: 


combines with David O. Selznick in 
Selznick-International. Pickford. 
Lasky Productions exits. Walter 
Wanger joins Mussolini. 
July 
Fifteen thousand turn out for 


benefit for Actors’ Fund of America, 
the 
| Actors’ Fund home will be built in 
Equity folds its Holly- 


lack of 
Dr. A. H. Giannini moves 


Authors’ League 


Hunter.’ 


Hollywood opens arms to 
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ON THE GREAT 
| WHITE WAY IT’S 
GAY WITH M-G-M 
| AND LOEW’s, Inc. 
SHOWMANSHIP! 


; The entire family of Loew’s, Inc., Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures and Radio 
| Station WHN extend to Variety and its readers heartiest New Year wishes. 
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(Your Lucky 
M-G-M Year!) 


Some fun at the box-office in 1936! 
Cashiers at theatres playing M-G-M pictures 
Scarcely had a minute to powder their noses! 


| Your paying guests know which outfit 
Makes the big, star-studded hits! 


FOR INSTANCE, M-G-M HITS LIKE THESE: 


[ “ROSE MARIE” “WIFE vs.SECRETARY” ‘GREAT ZIEGFELD” “SMALL TOWN eLED | 




















etl iG 


“SAN FRANCISCO” “SUZY” ‘HIS BROTHER’S WIFE” “GORGEOUS HUSSY” “LIBELED 
LADY” “LOVE ON THE RUN” “BORN TO DANCE” “AFTER THE THIN MAN” “CAMILLE” 


In 1937 the ticket-buyers of America 

More than ever before will seek out 

The Roaring Lion of the Screen! 

It’s your lucky year Mr. Exhibitor because - 
M-G-M in coming months will astound them 

With even bigger sensations than in 

The memorable past year! 


GIVE A LOOK AT THE STARTING LINE-UP! 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S “CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


with Freddie Bartholomew, Spencer Tracy, Lionel Barrymore and others 
“THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY” with Joan Crawford, Robert Montgomery, William Powell 
“PARNELL” the noted stage success with Clark Gable and Myrna Loy 
“MAYTIME” with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
MARX BROTHERS in ‘“‘A DAY AT THE RACES” 
“MAIDEN VOYAGE” with Robert Taylor and Luise Rainer 





and, of course, it’s just the beginning! 


1937 IS YOUR BOX-OFFICE HEAVEN! 


(A good rhyme, but the jingle of coin will sound even better!) 
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| | Advanee Production Chart 





Hollywood, Jcn. 3. 
Despite the holiday season, production activity in Hollywood manages 
to hold up to normal insofar as number of features before the cameras 
are concerned. Five features were completed last week and turned into 
the cutting rooms, while four went before the caméras. 


A new high in number of features previewed during the week was regis- | 
tered due to the fact that most of the first run houses grabbed off one ta 


play as an added attraction for midn 


Although only four new features started last week, 16 are slated to get. 
evidencing the fact that producers will start the new | 


the gun this week, 
year off with plenty of activity. 





Columbia 


Two in work, eight editing, five preparing. 

*“RACKETEERS IN EXILE’ and ‘WEATHER 
Dec. 30. No pictures started last week. 

Readied to start: ‘SPEED MAD,’ 
MOROCCO,’ ‘ROMANCE FOR THREE’ 





In work: 
OR NO’ reported Variety, 
‘RACING LUCK, “TROUBLE IN 
and ‘THE NEW TRAIL AHEAD.’ 


Metro 


Ten in work, five editing, six preparimg. In work: 

‘MAYTIME,’ reported Variety, Sept. 2; ‘A DAY AT THE RACES,’ 
ported Sept. 16; ‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,’ reported Oct. 7: ‘PARNELL,’ 
reported Nov. 18; ‘PICK A STAR,’ reported Nov. 25: ‘LAST OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY,’ reported Dec. 2; ‘MAN OF THE PEOPLE,’ reported as ‘FO 
THE VICTOR,’ and ‘DANGEROUS NUMBER,’ reported Dec. 23. Started 
last week: 

‘BURNT FINGERS,’ 
Seitz, 


co 





produced by John Emerson, 
adapted from John Kirkpatrick-John Golden play by Anita Loos. 
Cast: Alice Brady, Guy Kibbee, Betty Furness, Stanley Morner, Gregory | 
Gay, Gene Lockhart, Ivan Lebedeff, Edward Norris, Heather Batcher 
Story centered areund Alice Brady, Guy Kibbee and Betty Furness, 
members of a wealthy American family, prevailed upon by the mether to 
see Europe, where she can advance her ideas about culture. 
the old man’s wish, all three wind up in Paris, where the mother becomes 
acquainted with a novelist, a musician and an artist, who move in on the 
family and later are found to be phoneys. In the meantime, the daughter 
falls in love with a crooner and they elope. This is the pay-off. Father 
and mother reconcile themselves that they have had their fingers burned 
and decide to return home after marriage of the daughter to the worthless 
‘ crooner has been annulled. 


‘ESPIONAGE,’ produced by Harry Rapf, directed by Kurt Neumann, no 
writing credits. Cast: Edmund Lowe, Madge Evans, Paul Lukas, Stuart 
Erwin, Ketti Gallian, Barnett Parker, Charles Trowbridge. 


Story concerns girl reporter in Paris who, by coincident, meets novelist 
who has turned reporter to help out a managing editor pal of his on a 
spree. Both are assigned to cover the activities of a munitions baron and 
meet on the same train, not knowing each is working on same story. When 
they pass the border line to another country the novelist finds he has lost 
his passport. The girl happens to have one that calls for man and wife 
and they forge the pass. This gets them through to another border only | 
to be tripped up. Novelist makes his escape and after several complica- 
tions, both meet again in Germany, where he gets the girl out of jail after 
proving that all was a misunderstanding. 
ie Readied to start: ‘THEY GAVE HIM A GUN.’ 


Paramount 


Seven in work, 11 editing, eight preparing. In work: 

‘SOULS AT SEA,’ ‘SWING HIGH, SWING LOW,’ 
Nov. 18; ‘CLARENCE,’ reported Dec. 9; ‘WATKIKI WEDDING,’ reported 
Dec. 23; ‘INTERNES CAN’T TAKE MONEY,’ and ‘THE LOVE TRAP,’ re- 
ported Dec. 30. Starting last week: 


Roscoe Karns, Marsha Hunt, 
Mary Crabbe, Earl 
Tom O'Grady, Tiny 


Charles Riesner, no writing credits. Cast: 
Lynne Overman, Astrid Allwyn, Harvey Stephens, 
Foxe, Anthony Nace, Pernell Pratt James B. Carson, 
Newland, Edward Emerson, Terry Ray, Nick Lukats. 

Story combination mystery and comedy drama centered around activi- 
ties of self-appointed investigator and inebriated reporter. Both set out 




















in line of duty. They discover the prof was killed by racketeers with 
whom he was operating a number’s racket. 

Readied to start: ‘END OF ADVENTURE, ‘YOU AND ME,’ ‘YEARS 
ARE SO LONG,’ ‘HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSUME,’ ‘DANGER, MEN 
WORKING’ and ‘I MET HIM IN PARIS.’ 


RKO-Radio 


Four in work, 11 editing, 12 preparing. In work: 
‘ROBBER BARONS,’ ‘MISS CUSTOMS AGENT’ 
reported Varirry, Dec. 23. Starting last week: 
‘STEPPING TOES,’ produced by Pandro S. Berman, directed by Mark 
Sandrich, original by Lee Loeb and Harold Buchman; screen play, Allan 
Scott and Ernest Pagano; score by George and Ira Gershwin. Cast: Fred 
tA staire, Ginger Rogers, Edward Everett Horton, Eric Blore, Jerome Cowan, 
Abe Reynolds. 





and ‘ESCADRILLE,’ 


yD 





against Paris, New York and aboard a liner. Plot shows Astaire as an 
American, who wins fame as a Russian ballet master. 
Miss Rogers, typical American night club hotcha dancer. 
and he follows her to America. 
another ballet dancer, exposes him as a married man. 

Readied to start: ‘CONVENTION IN CUBA,’ ‘SATISFACTION GUAR- | 


Romance ensues | 


POKER FLAT.’ 


So SO Oo 
sin ee 


Republic 


Two in work, five editing, 10 preparing. Ia work: 

‘OLD LADY IRONSIDES,’ reported Varrery, Dec. 23, 
EXPRESS,’ reported Dec. 30. No new pictures started last weck. 

Readied to start: ‘WITHOUT A NET,’ ‘EVER SINCE 
ORDERS,’ ‘THE HIT PARADE’ and ‘LEGION OF THE DAMNED.’ 


20th-Fox 
Six in work, five editing, eight preparing. In work: 
‘ON THE AVENUE,’ reported Variety, Nov. 15; ‘NANCY 
- MISSING,’ reported Dec. 2; ‘SEVENTH HEAVEN,’ reported Dec. 9: 
LIVELY, JEEVES,’ reported Dec. 16, ‘TIME OUT FOR ROMANCE,’ 
ported Dec. 23, and ‘THE LAST SLAVER,’ reported Dec. 30. 
tures started last week. 
Renadied to start: ‘MIDNIGHT TAXI,’ 


TO TOWN,’ ‘WAKE UP AND LIVE, ‘CAFE METROPOLE,’ 
WINKIE’ and ‘THAT I MAY LIVE.’ 











United Artists 


In work: 
smtery, Nov. 11, 
3 Started last week. 





Two in work, two editing, nine preparing. 
‘HISTORY IS MADE AT NIGHT,’ r ba V 
STAR IS BORN,’ reported Nov. 15. No » new pictur 
Readied to start by Walter Wanger: * 
SPAGN’ and ‘SUMMER LIGHTNING.’ 
WOMAN’S TOUCH, ‘STELLA DALLAS’ acd 
Selznick unit: ‘PRISONER OF ZENDA,’ “THE 

and ‘ADVENTURES O* i SAWYER.’ 


Samuel Goldwyn ‘THE 


‘HURRICANE, 


unit: 





directed by George | 


re- | 


Universal 


Three in work, 11 editing, 
‘CLASS PROPHECY’ and 


Variety, Dec. 23, and ‘WE’VE HAD 


eight preparing. 
‘PERSON 


NEW MPLS. LAW 
TO RESTRICT 
OVERSEATING 


ight showings New Year’s Eve. 


Minneapolis, Jan. 3. 
After being jockeyed back and 
forth from committee to council 


In work: 
TO PERSON CALL,’ reported 
OUR MOMENTS,’ reported Dec. 39. 


' without being able to obtain the ap- 
proval of the ordinances and lee 
lation committee, an ordinance 


No new pictures started last week : ‘ Page teat Scare 
Readied to start: ‘NIGHT KEY,’ ‘THE ROAD BACK, ‘WINGS OVER | Signed to prohibit further thes 
HONOLULU,’ ‘DBLAY IN THE SUN,’ ‘THE STONES CRY OUT,’ ‘PRE- | construction in Minneapolis finally 

SCRIPTION FOR ROMANCE,’ ‘BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE,’ ‘ADVEN- | has won out in committee and is 
TURES END’ and ‘SMOKE TREE RANGE.’ |; pected to pass the council without 
- j}any serious difficulty. 
W | However, the present measure 
armners | considerably less drastic than 
——— | been desiged by its local exhibitor- 
| Seven in work, 20 editing, 12 preparing. In work: sponsors, who claim the city already 
‘SLIM’ and ‘CALL IT. A DAY,’ reported Variety, Nov. 25; ‘CASE OF | is over-seated and that no more rv 
| STUTTERING BISHOP,’ reported Dec. 9; ‘GO-GETTER,’ ‘PRINCE AND | houses should be built. Instead ot 
| PAUPER’ and ‘MARKED WOMAN,’ reported Dec. 16; ‘MARRY THE GIRL,’ | making it mandatory for the aide: 
| reported Dec. 30. No new pictures started last week. men to turn down permits for ne 


} 


Much against | 





} 
| 
| 


reported VARIETY, 


‘MURDER GOES TO COLLEGE,’ produced by general office, directed by | 


together to solve mystery surrounding strange death of college prof while | 


Readied ta start: 


‘KID GALAHAD,’ 


‘THE GENTLEMAN FROM KIM- 





























| BERLEY,’ ‘THE STORY OF EMILE ZOLA’ and ‘THE SINGING MARINE,’ | ‘"eattes, it gives them discretionary 
: | power to grant or reject the appli- 
cation where greater traffic or fire 
> ; a Ms IN hazards would be created. 
| PRODUCTION TABLE ie a nec 
( This table shows number of features promised to be delivered Suit Discloses Some 
to exhibitor by the major distributing organizations, and the inde- 
pendent producers contributing product to their producing organiza- Internal Dissension 
lions for the 1936-37 season.) iB 
Balance W h Th ( 
Pix tobe Stories it in eatre 0. 
Number Pix now placed in ‘ ; 
Producers and Number now now inthe before prep- Internal dissension among. rival 
contributing of pix com- in cutting the ara- | groups of officers and directors of 
Py ae — pleted. week. — sae sans oe Kickerbocker Theatres, Inc.. which 
pt etekeek* . "¢ “ _ i 1 operates a chain of East Side neigh- 
METRO ay pay ts 43 5 9 z 26 5 borhood picture houses, came to light 
cor 9 ARE Sen mae i 1 1 1 i through the filing in N. Y. supreme 
PARAMOUNT .......... 48 17 6 7 18 5 court of a suit by Charles Steiner, 
B.. P. Schulberg....... 8 i 1 1 5 1 v.p. of the corp., against other of- 
Emanuel Cohen....... 8 2 1 5 t ficials. Steiner is demanding on 
Frank ee ical ve “ ; . 1 behalf of himself and other stock- 
‘ran MEAN cs 5 a Se ae .< - e° holders $100,000 damages from Louis 
2 2 : : : 
ag hg: rey ttesseecee 38 $ 4 : 7 : Schneider, president of the corp., 
George Hirliman Pnccgat PS 4 ’ 1 4 1 | Jacob Borodkin, director, and Stan- 
Wek GMO. 6655.54. 6 3 1 - 2 a {| ley I. LaCov, an attorney. 
‘| REPUBLE ........... 56 8 ? 4 42 a ‘Steiner, who heads one group of 
A. W. Hackel.. ae ot 3 oi 1 12 2 || directors of Kinckerbocker, claims 
20TH CENTURY- FOX. - 63 34 b 7 16 7 |} the defendants damaged the credit 
Sel Lesser..... — 6 2 ° £ 1 | and reputation of the corporation 
UNITED ARTISTS: ‘ s 4 3 | by filing a bankruptcy petition in the 
Samuel Goldwyn...... 3 ; ‘s i 4 3 U: S. District Court last July, claim- 
emeatels Sater Berar 5 1 1 1 2 3 jing the action was taken on a vote 
E. Berger CSRS 1 : * 1 |of the board of directors. Steiner 
Criterion Saale sis 2 2 | fought the peition. which was subse- 
| Saete Lanien. ....... or a i 6 ix | quently dismissed. Steiner in the 
Sree On 14 2 3 il 28 7 ; present action claims the filing of 
Buck Jones...........- 8 1 : = 7 A | the petition made it appear that 
|| WARNERS .........- i] 29 ‘ 20 4 12 Knickerbocker was insolvent and as 
— —e . a result he and other stockholders 
- 2 9 s 
ey errr ree 52 13 43 80 257 38 were injured financially. : 
Knickerbocker, through the 
20TH AND U DEALS Greater M.&S. Circuit, Inc... con- 


Story is usual fare of Astaire-Rogers filmusicals, this one backgrounded | 
In Paris he meets | 


On the boat, Astaire béing followed by | 


ANTEED, ‘WINGS OF MERCY,’ ‘TAKE IT EASY’ and ‘OUTCASTS OF | 


and ‘PARADESE 


ADAM,’ ‘SPECIAL 


STEELE IS 
‘STEP 
re- 
No new fea- 


‘DEAD YESTERD. \Y,” 50 ROADS 
‘WEE WILLIE 


and ‘A 
VOGUE » OF 1957/7 ‘CASTLES IN 


David O. 
WORLD'S OUR OYSTER’ 





| S. E. CU. Discioses Chase Bank's Shift 
| In Holdings 
Washington, Jan. 
Further sales of 20th Century- ae 
|paper by Chase National Bank and 
| purchases of Universal stock by ex- 
jecutives were revealed last week by 
| reports to Federal Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 











Although slowing down noticeably 
in market operations, Chase con- 
| tinued liquidation of hangover Fox 
|securities during late November, 
|S.E.C. showed. Bank dumped 416 
| shares of common held under es- 
crow agreement and unloaded 832 
| preferred. Leaves 352.776 common 
jand 705,552 preferred in Aldrich- 
| Rockefeller till. 

U ‘execs picked up 35,000 Universal 


/eommon for account of Universal 
|Corp., which is stafied by studio 
| bosses. Raised holdings to 229,027 
shares of common, with preferred 
staying at 20,000 shares, unchanged. 

Belated report from Grand Na- 
tional showed Willis C. Bright, who 


iquit the board in October, sold 600 
| shares of common before getting out. 
| Left him with 538 of this variety. 
| Earlier, Bright cleared out his com- 
mon rights, swapping 759 which he 
purchased in July for 803 shares of 
|the active stock. His July total in- 
| vestment was 1,138 common. 

Other over-due statements showed 
Mortimer Wormser of New York 


{held no stock in Columbia when he 
was elected an officer in January, 
1/1936, while Albert D. Farwell of 


Chicago, nemed to board of Consol- 
idated Film Industries in fall of 1955, 
held 1,200 G.N. common 





‘DESERT SONG’ STALLED 


Hollywood, 
| Warners has set 
lof. ‘The Desert 
Trouble has 
i lead, 


gan. 3. 


back production 
Sonw’ to March. 


been in getting a mate 


ER 


trols Delancey Theatres Inc.. Emesco 
Amusement Corp., 98-108 Avenue A 


SEAMEN AIDING 


Corp.. 2404 Second Avenue Realty 
Corp., the Florence Theatres. Inc. 
“HURRICANE TO jand the East Side Theatres. Ine. 
| Knickerbocker Theatres, Ine., is 


| named as a third party in the pres- 
ent action. A counter action asking 
for the dismissal of the suit will be 
heard Wednesday (6) by Judge 
| Cotillo. ‘ 


PROD. START 


‘ORDER SEALED BIDS 
ON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Hollywood, Jan. 

As soon as John Ford is wet 
shooting his present Shirley Temple 
item at the 20th Century-Fox, he will | 
move over to the Goldwyn lot for Presiding Side Martin T. Manton 

, Hurricane.’ Dudley Nichols, recently | of the U. S. Circuit Court of At 
returned from a trip to Russia, is N. Y.., (31) 


ypeals 


on Thursday signed an 


expected to finish the script in three; Order directing Milton C. Weisman, 
weeks. | receiver for Fox Theatres, to accept 
Shooting schedule calls for four Sealed bids for the rights, titles and 


months of sea stuff around Samoa, interest which the bankrupt orgon- 
;but unless present strike is settled ization may have in the ald Academ 
soon studio figures it may be in for Of Music on 14th street, N.Y. This 
further delays. is in line with the request made bs 
Striking seamen, however, through the receiver last week, 
Harry Bridges, have assured Ford nounced that the Skouras chain of 
that because he is a member of the) picture theatres, present operators of 
Directors’ Guild and isn’t carrying the Academy, had offered $110.009 
cargo they'll fix it so.he can have for the long-term leasehold on the 
all the help he needs. theatre held by Fox. 
Tom (Red) Murray, steward on In the order Judge 
the Leviathan and latterly on Dollar rected that all bids be 
Line, and at present acting as than today (Wedne: 
is harles Boyer’s stand-in during sea- 
men’s strike, has been acting as go 
between trying to get the productio: 


who an- 


Manton 
filed not la 


sday ) 


a Readying His 


out of the strike situash. 
Ford, on contract for the produc- D f 306 T | 
: 1" 
tion, 1s getting $80,000 for his end e ense in ra 


Goldwyn picture 
round $1,500,900. 


is expected to cost a 
The case of Hart 


Sherman 
er os mer president of Local 306, Mo 
Linden- eile ail cee ial canaggtanl inp irate 
York, who was indicted late 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. | spring on charges of misappro 
Eric Linden will be the male lead|ing funds, is expected to co 
in B. F. Zeidman’s ‘Two Shall Meet,’| within two weeks. 
for Grand National release. | Sherman is in ® York a 
Cecilia Parker, on loan from! present time confer z Ww! 
Metro, is the vis-a-vis. | torney. 
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EXPLOITATION « -x+ es By Epes W. Sargent 
36 Trends Advance Dope | Trick Autos Lenten Stunts Digging for Diggers 
The year just closed added but a} Bi]l Hendricks, of the Warner, Trick automobiles seem to have| Lent is coming pretty soon, and it’s} Irving Windisch, of the N. Y. 


ji chapter to the story of ex- 
svoitation, one reason being the in- 
PeasinglY large number of national 


Memphis theatre, raised from a pup 
by Harold Waugh, zone manager, 
who has turned out a lot of good 


Strand, pinned plenty on ‘The Gold 
Diggers of ’37’ before it opened at 
his house. He hooked the Mirror to 


gone into the discard lately. Very | just as well to get ready now. One 
\few auto stunts are being reported, | house is already set on a scheme to 
and yet some gags can be easily and |tie in the various church aid societies 





hook-ups arranged between pro- | men, sends in stunt 583 from his new Cheaply worked. One good gag is|to the usual ticket slump. Any or-/|a ‘pepigram’ contest a week in a. 
ducers and manufacturers of almost} book on exploitation, which is going|the streamer on the windshield, | ganization registered in advance may | vance, contributing $50 in cash “h 
everything from clothes to cars. This | through the mill under Chick Lewis, | where these are permitted. Cars |obtain tickets to be sold on a 10% | 10 pairs of tickets for prizes for pee 
did not reduce the amount of ex-|eye and will be published by him.|come to the theatre for their strips |commission for the benefit of the | best kidding item working in the 
ploitation, but did put a damper on | ji’s a Combination of the Christmas |and a week later return to claim a/church. There will be a bonus of | title. It brought in hi Pde gh . 
"3 originality, since most of the big pic- | card idea and the Christmas seal. and pair of lithograph tickets if the |$20 to the organization making the | 15,000 replies daily, which is plenty 
tures carried ready-made stunts, one | while it is too late for this year’s| streamer is still in place. Streamers | largest sale. Idea behind the gag is | Of Tesponse. agin * o> oe 
i of the outstanding ideas being the | holiday, Hendricks is going to put it| are pasted to the glass so they can-|that many sales efforts may fail and | _, 10,000 small photographs of the 
rs Fred Astaire-Packard tie up, with| over the jumps shortly as a tryout.|not be removed before the payoff | yet be cashed at the box office. It | Sitls, solo, were handed out to men 


jars = 


voles) 


' 
: 
rf 


ear prizes to the public and to house 
managers. 

This and similar stunts produced a 
huge volume of exploitation for the 
special pictures advertised, but like 
all such contests reduced the volume 
of general exploitation on other re- 
leases. Effort and advertising 
propriations were centered 
these few pictures with the result 
<hat the run of mill product playing 


before and after the big push were | 


apt to suffer, and some of these 
needed exploitation more than the 
big releases which required only an 
average good campaign to build on 
the national publicity. It is seriously 
to be questioned whether these big 
spreads do not cost the theatres 
more than they bring into a house. 


Many zone managers privately ex-| 
press disapproval of the idea, but | 


ap- | 
upon | 





The gadget is an adhesive stamp, 


similar to the Red Cross seals, but 
| several times larger. Each ticket is 
|} serially numbered for accounting 
| purposes, and will be bound into 
books of 20 or 25, bound with wax 
paper interleaves, the same as the 
postoffice stamp books. May be 


bought singly, if desired. 
| .The face of the stamp carries the 


| card at the door will admit the 
| holder to the theatre as the guest of 


the person whose name is signed to | 


the card. Two or more stamps may 
| be affixed, if more admissions are 
sent, 

Just a variant of an old idea, but 
valuable in that it will permit the 
senders to use cards of their own se- 
lection and sentiment instead of be- 


| house and title. 


information that presentation of the | 


and then replaced for ticket claim- 
ing. 


If a sufficient number of cars can 


be lined up, the cross-eyed stunt is | 


a good one. 
parent paper 


Circular dises of trans- 
are printed up with 
These are pasted to 
the headlights closest to the bonnet. 
to give a cross-eyed effect. Not 
easy to read the printing, but if a 
sufficient number of cars is lined 
up, just the sight of them reminds 
of the title. These discs should be 
green or red and not printed 
white paper. 
Bucking cars 


with one or 


more 
wheels off-center on the axle, are 
always good for attention if the 


bonnet and sides are lettered. Any 
blacksmith can alter a wire wheel to 
allow a play of two or three inches. 


on 
| 


worked that way in a stunt tried a 
couple of years ago. In any event 
the direct approach is’ to those 
church people least apt to patronize 
the theatre during the pennitential 
period. 

Morning lecture courses, 


by travel films and described by 


;}some local clergyman or school offi- 


cial are always in order, and the 
cooking school idea is another stunt 
that will bring the good ladies out 


|and help reconcile them to the idea 


of a theatrical performance. 
Another gag, that is best worked 
through a local florist, is either the 
free distribution of lily bulbs for 
forcing or their sale at cut prices to 
those registered in a lily contest. 
Frequently the florist will make a 
nice profit on the sale of additional 
bulbs. Blooms are judged at the 


| supplied 
| company looked after the distribu- 
illustrated | tion and window displays. 

~ .2 | 


only on street corners and a splashy 
color card was used by Postal Tele- 
graph to promote Christmas and 
New Year’s greeting wires. Warners 
the cards and the wire 


For three weeks in advance a sil- 
houette cutter made black paper por- 
traits of Strand patrons. Each was 
mounted on a card with advertising 


|for ‘Diggers’ and presumably shown 


to all the recipient’s friends, giving 
a wide distribution per card. 

A local dance hall held a two- 
night waltz contest named after the 
pix with plenty advertising in the 
hall and at the Broadway entrance, 
Outside sign was 40x60 feet. 

Beauty shops took 200 easel back 
cards of Joan Blondell’s haircomb, 
and stills and cards made the grade 


are powerless to check the con-|ing limited to the theatre's stock|Too much divergence is bad in that |theatre the dav before Easter. and | ” on th ah ong ppl age ries | 
centration upon the favored few to| card. And from this angle it is a|it takes too much power. There used | pay then be donated to the churches #5 000 by t ve hed "ithe. f Dick 
the detriment of general selling. | distinct advance. That book sounds/to be dozens of these cars in theatre lor taken home again. Prizes as low Po ell ograp _ tt Ate Php 
They cannot well campaign against | like it is going to be good. |farages. Now they seem to be] 4. $5. $3 and $2 will bring out bl Senten for distribution thronal their 
the practise. “te 3 | limited to organization units for |heavy competition in the smaller | music departments, and Max Factor 


Perhaps the outstanding stunt of 
the vear was worked by Bill Hend- 
ricks, of Memphis, when he fore- | 
gathered with the local merchants to 
plant dummy figures of caroleers on 
* street corners in the retail district, 
; a local radio station relaying carols 
and songs from ‘Gold Diggers’ to the 
hidden ‘loudspeakers. 


convention purposes. 

And don’t forget the ‘driverless’ 
Taking a cue from the various boy | car with the operator working be- 
; Mayor stunts on Boys’ Week, a man- | hind a black scrim, but by the same | tion. Selection of the winner was 
| ager made a cleanup on a picture/token don’t forget to take out a/|made by audience ballot. 
| with a juvenile hero through ap-| special insurance policy against ac-| Few ‘spots are so free from the 


| pointing a local boy as manager Of/cidents. Cheaper than possibly pay- | Lenten influence as not to need some 
>. we) ted > ? o ¢ y =) or JHeu | = . 
bP geraety for the two-day engage ing damages. | pumotoring. 


Boy Manager spots, but in one large city a mezza- 
Ss 1 yi’ P 
|nine competitive display by several 


\florists got wide newspaper atten- 


came in heavy with exploitation. 





Smash Windows 


Seems to be about time_to revive 
one of Eli M. Orowitz’s old ideas. 
It’s just the old ringed photo stunt, 
but the way Emo woked it it was 
good for plenty windows. Merchants 











One of the interesting develop-| There was a formal election held | were contracted in advance to do- 
ments was the discovery of a n€W/pby the Boy Scouts with all local | nate a generous space to the adver- 
p medium for the red-ink extra, One| troops participating, and with four tising on a picture. In the center of 


of the bright young men in Bill 


sah reek Ne sia 
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Wright’s Loew’s Cleveland district 
using the leaves of a few copies of 
‘Anthony Adverse’ as printing stock 
for a red inked ad for that picture. 
It was the first new development in 
red ink in several years, that once- 
honorable device having been almost 
forgotten in modern times. 

But the ‘This is no bull’ was 
plastered upon unprotesting cows in 
numerous cities and proved to still 
be a good gag. One of the recent 
Metro bulletins said a mouthful re- 
cently in remarking that it did not 
matter whether or not a stunt was 
new, so long as it sold tickets. That 
Metro semi-weekly bulletin, by the 
way, earns a place in the news as 
one of the few really practical new 
moves from a production concern. It 
is sent to all Metro renters in the 
shape of brief but fully explanatory 
descriptions of stunts worked on 
Metro pictures. It eliminates the 
florid play-up of most suggestion 
sheets. Joe Weil, of Universal, has 
been doing this off and on for years, 
but without regular release, working 
only on certain of the pictures. Metro 
gives a handful of sane suggestions 
twice every week and tells them 
understandably. 

Managers had a chance to sell 
Shakespeare this year. In most spots 
it gave a good approach to the 
schools, and in this way it probably 
was helpful, but the average man- 
ager is willing to wait another 
century for some company to film 
‘Macbeth’ or ‘Lear.’ Not popular 
entertainment and difficult to sell. 


But by and large the closing 
period was a slack time in exploita- 
tion fields, with most of the few good 
ideas coming, as usual, from the 
small town houses, where the man- 
agers have to use their brains in- 
Stead of heavy exploitation coin. 
And the spread of the chain idea is 
cutting. down the number of small 
time hustlers. Not a bright outlook. 





Dental Exploiteer 


Spokane. 
Dr. David C. Cowen, dentist and 
legislator, gave the largest private 
heatre party in Spokane history 
When he bought out the 2,300-seater 
ox for a special Christmas Eve 
morning showing of ‘Stowaway’ to 
Poor children and orphans. He gave 
them Gandy, too. The doctor, once a 
newsboy, served turkey dinner to 100 
newsies on Christmas Day. Also fed 
Wild ducks on the Spokane river. 
suffering from cold and ice. 
Orphans not taken care of by Dr. 
Swen were treated to a show and 


Bae at the Granada by H. D. Mc- 
nde, 


— -.owner and manager, in co- 
*Peration with Spokane Press. 
Newsreel Revue 
vee s Regina. 
“alry Grayburn, boss of the 


Metropolitan theatre here, gave a 
Sport review 


of the year as a mid- 


The epeature during the holidays. 
bal] Le ncluded bowling, basket- 
roping wil golf. donkey baseball. 
rugby how animals, table tennis. 
Other ethee sports, fishing and | 
Crowd ats uc DiP-ups. Near-canacity | 


d attended 


candidates. The lucky boy was per- 
mitted to select a press agent and a 
billing crew and with some aid from 
the manager put on a vigorous cam- 
paign, with every kid in town boost- 
ing for the picture in various ways. 

The stunt was good for four news- 
paper stories, a scout parade, mer- 
chant co-operation in windows and 
on delivery wagons and a nightly 
concert by the scout’s bugle band. 
Receipts were well above average 
and the manager was so pleased with 
the result he provided the troop to 
which the ‘manager’ belonged with 
a new troop banner. Just another 
instance of capitalizing local interest, 
and best for the smaller towns, but 
it can be run off in a city with a big- 
ger blow-up. 

With ‘Penrod and Sam’ coming 
along presently, it looks like a nat- 
ural for this title, but it can be 
worked on any kid pictures, and if 
taken up in time it is probable that 
the studio will arrange for some co- 
operation from that end. If it can 
be timed in with the regular Boys’ 
Week campaign, so much the better, 
but it is good enough to stand on its 
own legs if that périod is too far 
away, and perhaps can be repeated 
when the local organization again 
stages its drive. 





Conventionality 


Take his paste pot away from the 
average -nanager and he would prob- 
ably get discouraged. He is so used 
to pasting up his material that it 
never seems to occur to him these 
days that he might be able to write 
copy better schemed to his particu- 
lar clientele. It never occurs to him 
to be original. And yet smart selling 
does not mean following the lines of 
least resistance. It means a different 
and striking appeal. 

An almost historical example of 
what it means was the advertising 
done by the late George Bleich, of 
Owensboro, Ky. Bleich had booked 
Paramount's feature with Enrico Ca- 
ruso. Then he saw it. When he got 


BEHIND 


the KEYS 





St. Louis. 

Newly constructed Star, Sheldon. 
Ia., reonened. 

Harold Schroeder new owner of 
Lakeview, Lakeview, Ia., formerly 
operated by W. O. Galloway. 

Grand. Conway, Ark., reopened. 

C. P. Washmon recently sold Rio, 
Van Buren, Ark., to Malco Theatres. 
Inc. Company recently constructed 
new house in Pine Bluff, Ark., to be 
known as Malco. 

Wiggins, in Paris, Ark., now ready 
for business. 

L. P. Wallace has purchased Har- 
lem, Kinloch, Mo., from R. B. Sexton. 

C. D. Western has_ transferred 
Dixie, Linneus. Mo., to Jack Hannon. 

Cardwell, Cardwell, Mo., newly 
constructed, now in operation. 

Padlocks placed on New Puxico. 
Puxico, Mo. 

Lee Jones is new owner of Perkins, 
Harrisonville, Mo. Formerly op- 
erated by A. T. Perkins. 

Cc. D. New has _s transferred 
Lathrop, Lathrup, Mo., to B. Waers. 

Delca, Potosi, Mo., now owned by 
Harry Blount. 

Gem, Richland, Mo., formerly op- 
erated by T. E. Wilhoit, now under 
management of R. Parsons. 

Civic Junior, formerly the Mystic. 
Webb City, Mo., now operated by L. 
P. Larsen. 

C. M. Clay, owner Liberty, Mexico, 
Mo., erecting another house to be 
known as the Rex, also in Mexico. 


Rialto, Granite City, Ill. under 
management of Sidney H. Johnson. 


R. B. Beck and W. E. Waring are 
new owners of Community. Ziegler. 
Ill. Ritz, formerly Empire, same 
town, operating again. 

Princess, Colchester, Ill.. now un- 
der management of T. H. Smith. 

Dominic Frisina, Taylorville, Iil.. 
has taken over Anatole, Bridgeport. 
Til. 

Gem, Beardstown, Il., recently re- 
opened. 

Cuba. Cuba, Mo., shuttered. 

Lyceum, Manchester, Mo., again in 
operation. 





back home he looked despairingly at 
his press book on the picture. He 
knew perfectly well that if he used | 
the fulsome copy and sold his pa- | 
trons they would land on his neck. | 
So he wrote ‘This isn’t much of a 
picture, but you’ve heard him on his 
records. Now come and see what he 
looks like.’ He capitalized curiosity 
and won without a single backfire. 
Caruso looked all right. 

It’s not often that such an out- 
standing opportunity offers, but the 
same idea can be worked in other 
ways. As example, a manager 
started his space with ‘Theodore goes 





wild.’ So will you when you see the 
way the comedy in this picture 
builds up. It’s not just another pic- 
ture. It’s one of the big laughs of 
'the season. Don't let others tell you 
what vou missed. See it yourself a 
a per onal favor to your funnybone.’ 
This was set in straight 12-point 
roman instead of display It looked 
\like nothing else on the page, so it 
got first reading as against a lot of 
conventionalily set ads. 

Put in a little time and thought 


nem eens ian 
now and then and collect. 


Seattle. 

Effective Jan. 10, Hal E. Daigler, 
manager of Paramount theatre, | 
Portland, and former assistant to| 
John Hamrick, will be assistant to 
Seattle Manager Hamrick, succeed-| 
ing E. E. Barker. 

George Applyby will be _ trans- 
ferred as manager of Coliseum to 
management of Blue Mouse, Music 


Box and Playhouse, all in Portland. 
succeeding Herb Sobottka. who will 


become manager of Paramount, 
Portland. 
Spokane 
Willard (Buck) Seale boucht the 
Rialto in Hillyard suburb. and 


has 


Or- 


started operating it Jan. 1. Seale 
been nt manager of the 
pheum. 


so4 
a i le 


James Keefe, asst. manager at the 
Fox. was moved to the Orpheum in 
the same capacity. James Ashlock 
assistant at the Liberty, moved to 
the Fox. Dick Reed moved up at 
the Liberty from head doorman and 
|was replaced by Wiliam Bigelow 


from the Orpheum. 


Canton, O. 

Valentine here, one of the pioneer 
downtown movie houses has com- 
pleted the installation of a modern 
marquee, Joe Calla, manager, 
announced. 

Nat Levy, RKO district manager, 
Herb Greenblatt, from Cleveland 
and Stanley Jacques, has closed a 
deal with Tracy Barham for Para- 
mount houses at Marion, Middle- 
town and Hamilton, O. 

A new 550 seat motion picture 
theatre will be built at Wadsworth, 
O., near Akron, by the Wadsworth 
Enterprises. headed by Earl Seitz 
and John Damm, on a site already 
optioned there. 








New Comerstown, O. 

Harvey and Clarence Ortt, former 
owners of the Ritz here have pad- 
locked the doors of the house which 
now is operated by the Twin City 
Theatre Co. of Uhrichsville. Al- 
though neither of the men would 
state the cause for their action, it 
was understood they charged a 
breach of contract. E. E. Bair, former 
manager of .the Twin City Theatre 
Co. and now assistant manager since 
the appointment of Attorney 
Matthew Smith as manager was in 
charge of the house. 





Lincoln. 

Yearend divvy for local theatres 
included handouts of $10 to $30 per 
employe at the Westland Theaters, 
figured at the rate of $10 per year of 
service. George O. Monroe, indie 
operator of the Colonial, gave out $10 
all around. Bob Livingston, Capitol, 
believes in bonuses on weekly basis. 
Every good week he boosts the 
checks from $3 to $5. Lincoln Thea- 
ters Corp. didn’t hand over any 
dough direct but allowed every em- 
ploye 20% commission for sale of 
combo greeting and admission cards, 
so some of the group came off with 
$15 to $20. 





Los Angeles. 





Jack Nelson. manager of the Fox- 
West Coast Parisian theatre, has 
been transferred to the Nile, Bakers- 
field. He replaces Walter Morris, who 
will be given an assignment here. 





Lynchburg. 
Neighborhood Theatres, Inc. of 
Richmond, has bought the site of the 
Lee Theatre at South Boston, Va.. 
which was destroyed by fire about 


two months ago, and will put up a 
new house immediately. 





Scranton. 
Thomas Killeen is shifted from the 


Capitol, this city, to Strand, Bing- 
hamton. N. Y. He is succeeded by 
Byron Lynn, of the Roosevelt, this 
city. whose place in turn was given 


to Harold Mason. who had been at 
the Rialto, also this city. 
Sacramento. 
New Yolo theatre, owned by J. F. 
Garrette, and operated by William 
Cornwell. opened here. Structure 
replaces house razed by fire. 


| 800. 


each display was a card lettered: ‘In 
this space on (date) will be displayed 





has 


a group picture made by the Arcade 
theatre’s itinerant photographer. On 
this will be ringed a certain number 
of faces. If yours is qe of that for- 
tunate group, call at the Arcade and 
receive two tickets for (feature) 
playing Monday to Wednesday of 
next week. The photograph on dis- 
play here will be found in no other 
window. Be sure to visit our win- 
dow on Friday. On Thursday the 
photographer snapped a sufficient 
number of crowd exposures to give 
one for each of the windows con- 
tracted, but he made nearly 50 ex- 
posures without a plate in the cam- 
era. Cheap throwaways explained 
the stunt and listed the windows 
where the winners would be dis- 
played. Friday morning the cards 
were placed in the windows, each 
with three faces ringed. Ticket hunt- 
ers had to visit all the windows, since 
each photo was different, and that 
gave the co-operating merchants a 
real chance to display goods. 

The same stunt has worked well 
as a newspaper co-operation, but in 
a way it is even better as a store 
stunt, since it spreads the idea over. 

Orowitz originated the stunt for 
a Philadelphia drug store and the 
traffic cops had to ride the sidewalk 
to keep pedestrians moving. 





Intensive Plug 


Something new in exploitation has 
been devised by Warner Bros.’ press 
department for ‘Black Legion.’ Un- 
der the supervision of B. F. Moore, 
staff men are contacting the editors 
of all foreign newspapers in New 
York and inviting them to previews. 

Three screenings will be given 
each week prior to the opening of 
the Strand late in the month. Angle 
is that ‘Black Legion’ deals with the 
activities of that organization against 
the foreign born, as brought out in 
the newspaper reports. 


On the Record 


Joe Weil, of Universal, wound up 
his year with a stunt for New Year's 
eve. Those on the list received an 
exclusive pressing of a_ special 
double-faced phonograph disc re- 
cording two songs sung by Deanna 
Durbin in her new pic. Each was 
numbered, like a limited edition 





| book, 


bioee to the recipient by the star. 


| pressive style and making for a lot 


Seats 


and was personally auto- 
carried out in Weil’s most im- 


of attention. 





Tied to Twins 


Charlotte, N. C. 
| The News here again tied up with 
ithe Imperial 


theatre in a coupon 
clipping stunt. This time it was 
promotion for ‘Our Relations,’ with 


Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy, fea- 
turing twins in story. 

The News carried a coupon. This, 
when clipped and filled in by twins, 
| admitted the pairs to see the picture. 
| Publicity said twins were guests of 
the newspaper at the theatre. Coupon 
was printed on front page of paper’s 


second section. The paper also 
printed a picture of the first assem- 
bly of twins that erpeared wit! 


' coupons. 
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3 SMART GIRLS 


The big surprise package of the Xmas season with 
DEANNA DURBIN! | 





} 


Magnificently Mad Musical that'll top ’em all ! 





CLASS PROPHECY 


Thousands thrilled to this story in McCall’s Magazine ! 
= 


HIPPODROME 


Spectacle! Splendor! Music! Mirth! Glamour of the 
famous Hippodrome] 
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THE ROAD BACK 


Sequel to the mighty “All Quiet’! Directed by 
James Whale ! 
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Rachel Field’s greatest story! First prize, American 
Booksellers Association ! 


te 
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A Jerome Kern Musical! A Buddy De Sylva 
Production ! 
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,  lrene Dunne in the most dramatic woman story since 4 
time began! 
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> ae + 
:; 1540 Broad Studios: Culver City, Offices: 1540 Broad 
Chesterfield te New York, N.Y. Pg tg nor Sag gp Calif. Metro New York, N'Y. 
ee Eee Laren ah ke hel, July ee Ore: We. Bakewell. Dit | various production companion a6) Alter the, Coie Hem, See asl cer Wer, Dee De. 
° Ss. : ° * e . ‘Ke, ! S. ° ° . y. ° e 
_ Missing Girls. Martin Mooney’s story. Roger Pryor, Muriel Evans. Dir. Phil. | checked up as soon as possible after) ,1) american Chump. Title tells the story. Stuart Erwin, Robt. Armstron “ 

Rosen. 65 mins. Rel. Sept. 10. Rev. Oct. 7. release. Listing is given when re- | Betty Furness. Dir. sovn ge 63 ies. Ry oe. 38. ev. Nov 4, 

lease dates are definitely set. Titles Born to Dance. Musical comedy of the stage. Eleanor Powell, James Stewart 

: ° : 729 Seventh Ave., ' “Sipe sy ‘ : “sia 
Studio at mney Columbia Offices oo Tork, 1.’%. ase cétaineé. Ger Gln meetin Man- | bh gall ence, Cen Seen Sid Silver. Dir. Roy Del Ruth. 105 mins. 
Adventure in Manhattan. Joel MeCrea, Jean Arthur, Reginald Owen, Herman | 9£674 WHE receive Service subse: Devil Dolly The. Ore Prank Lawton, Dit fod Browning nea 

Bing. Dir. Edw. Ludwig. 73 mins. Rel. Sept. 20. Rev. Oct. 28. _ , . ° ° 1S. 

: i : ‘ster r Farge Margueri hurchill. Dir. D. Ros } . Rel. July 10 Rev. Aug. 12. : ; 

a a agg Py omega ey Got st hey Get 1 Churchi ir Oss | a copy of the calendar for wennoenes Devil Is a Sissy, The. Freddie Bartholomew, Jackie Cooper, Mickey Rooney. 

Blackmailer. Eight persons face suspicion of murder of a blackmailer. Wm. The running time as given mere Dir. W. S. Van Dyke. 131 mins. Rel. Sept. 18. Rev. Oct. 21. 

Gargan, Florence Rice, H. B. Warner. Dir. Gordon Wiles. 66 mins. Rel. | is presumably that of the projection | Gorgeous Hussy, The. Based on Samuel Hopkins Adams's historical novel of a 

July 10 Rev July 29 room showings and can only approx- | the Jacksonian era Joan Crawford in the title role; Robert Taylor, Lionel 4 
Come Closer, Folks. Outdoor show story. James Dunn, Marian Marsh, Wynne | jmate the actual release length in | - aii cnet eae n Douglas. Dir. Clarence Brown. 105 mins. Rel. Aug. 28. 

ibson. ins. ee rf. 25. } a ev. Sept. § 

craig’. Wite, Seam When thconink Russell, Billie Burke, Raymond Walburn. | these states or communities where | Great Ziegfeld, The. Suggested by the life of the late great impresario. Wi}- 

Dir. Dorothy Arzner. 73 mins. Rel. Sept. 30. Rev. Oct. 7. ’ local or state censorship may result liam Powell, Louise Rainer, Myrna Loy. Dir. R. Z. Leonard. 180 mins, ; 

~~. End of the Trail. Jack Holt, Douglas Dumbrille, Louise Henry, Erle C. Kenton./ jn deletions. Running time in the | si mR Bo go he. elsteiaii Mapkiiie, Meet Guwtes, 0D i 

Final pg yg. A a the gallows through the efforts of the | reviews as given in ‘Variety’ carry | W.S Van Dyke. 91 mins. Rel. Aug. 7 Rev. Aug. 19. a eee Hi 

men she had befriended. Ralph Bellamy, Marguerite Churchill. Dir. D. the actual time, clocked in the the- | Kelly > Soonnd, Rougneuse aa. ar, ig suede Chas. Chase. Dir. Gus ‘ 
; 7 A ins. 1 July 7. ry, Aug. | : J } erin. 70 mins el. Aug. 2 ev. Oct. 7. 

Forbidden ae Westin” Unie: Sente, Wachers Weeks: Sie, Lambert Hillyer. one Sonat — by the New York | Libeled Lady. Park Ave. and newspaper row mix it up. Jean Harlow, Wm. 

65 mins. Rev. Nov. 4. , , state Urn penn pores a gem st pores. Myrna, Loy, Spencer Tracy. Dir. Jack Conway. 85 mins. Rel. 

i i ; maa Jayne, . Dir. te Gat ._| reviewed only in actua eatre | ct. 9. Rev. Nov : 
rusivg8 mins. Rel, June 1 Rev, Oct 2h ne en | showings Tih be kil Wu ae RL ORE EO On 
at ee poe of ca ee ee While every effort is made to hold | pove on the Run. Farcical romance. Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, Franchot { 
Lady from Nowhere. Mary Astor, Charles Quigley. 60 mins. Rel. Nov. 21. Rev. this list accurate, the information Tone. Dir. W. S. Van Dyke. 70 mins. Rel Nov. 20. Rev. Dec. 2. ‘ 

Dec. 23 a; supplied may not always be correct, | Mad Holiday. Murder mystery aboard ship with picture player involved. Ed- 
Legion of Terror. Bruce Cabot, Marguerite Churchill, Crawford Weaver. Dir.| eyen though official. To obtain the| es gs — Ee — _—~ Ted Healey. Dir. Geo. B. Seitz. i 

C. C. Coieman, Jr. 62 mins. Rel. Nov. 21. Rev. Nov. 4. * : Pasa < mins, . . Ao. “Vv. S 3 
Man Who Lived Twice. Ralph "Wellammy. Marian Marsh, Isabel Jewell. Dir. | fullest degree of accuracy, ‘Variety’ | Mister Cinderella. Ambitious boy gets into society. Jack Haley, Betty Furness, 

Harry —. 72 ee Rel. “~~ 20. a: ‘er _ ha anal will appreciate the co-operation of | Arenas Treacher. Dir. Edw. Sedgwick. 75 mins. Rel. Oct. 23. Rev. 4 
oe Fs ail bopas aoe gg a ev, Sais — ae 2 nn ae managers who may note discrep- | oj4 Hutch. Wallace Beery as the town tramp who comes into a fortune. Eric 
More Than a Secretary. Efficient business girl wins out. Jean Arthur, Geo. | ancies. . oad eg Sane Parker. Dir. J. Walter Ruben. 78 mins. Rel. Sept. 25. 

. Dir. Alfr . Green. ins. ! . 24. Rev. Dec. 16. key to Addresses nev. Sec. & , , 
North of Nome.” jak cht, Greina align a sae ny ret — in Harold ieee: 1540 aedeee. Our Daleatens.. Leuess ond, Serer 2 full length, Dir. Harry Lachman. 172 
: > * @ . "s. ins. . s ‘ S. ‘ >t. JU. ov. y. , 

— Mel. ov, 8. av, oo ena a ee oe ae _ eh NPGS een gh = ge +g Ea Piccadilly Jim. Based on a P. G. Wodehouse story. Eric Blore, Robert Mont- 

sieaes =e. on a ee Tim McCoy, Sheila Manners. Dir. David Silman. | Casino, 240 E. 86th St. y eee “ior ioe Billie Burke. Dir. Robt. Z. Leonard. 98 mins. Rel. 
mins. Rev. Oct. 21. : , . 1%. Nev. oe 

Ranger Courage. Bob Allen, Martha Tibbetts. Rel. Oct. 30. Sotauih. tae doves kee. sacent oe — _ Shakespeare. weree oem ape eo, Dir. Geo. 

gm iol gy = be Bos a oe te wg he ee a European, 154 W. 55th St. Suzy evhart yee nal po Sagem the eet. winas al we aioe Mata Hari, Jean 

David Selman. 55 mins. Rel. July 17. Rev. Aug. 19. — wae Garrison Films, 729 Seventh Ave. . rt SS he £ ped captul ta . Je: 
Sundown Rider. Western. Buck Jones. Dir. Lambert Hillyer. 65 mins. Rel. " : ; Harlow, Franchot Tone, Cary Grant. Dir. George Fitzmaurice. 95 mins. ; 

v. 18 Franco-American, 66 Fifth Ave Rel. July 3. Rev. July 29 : 

Theodora Goes Wild. Country girl goes Broadway. Irene Dunne, Melvyn Ce Sane rage Rie abet , | Sworn Enemy. Smashing the rackets of a big city. Robert Young, Florence re 
Douglas. Dir. Robt. Boleslawski. 94 mins. Rel. Nov. 12. Rev. Nov. 18. | ('@imanee. ewe og Seventh Ave | Rice, Joseph Calleia. Dir. E. Marin. 78 mins. Rel. Sept. 11. Rev. Sept. 16. i 

They Met in a Taxi. Chester Morris, Fay Wray, Lionel Stander, Raymond Wal- i Sonieens 50 E 4ond St e. Tarzan Escapes. Another adventure in the jungle. Johnnie Weismuller, Mau- FE 

‘ a ’ ° ° . ’ H iy ; . > ; ry <T ry OF | 

Tugboat Princess, Walter C. Keily, Edith Fellows, Valerie Hobson. Rel. Oct. 15. | Kinematrade, 723 Seventh Ave. Genin ave“ Yroweas "Reavene ware Get Bren: "Tense ae Dir. 

Two Fisted Gentleman. Fight story with a girl.manager. James Dunn, June | Jean Lenauer, 202 W. 58th St. Fe Errol Taggart. 60 mins. Rel. July 31. Rev. Sept. 2 ; ; 
Clayworth. Dir. Gordon Wiles. 63 mins. Rel. Aug. 15. Rev. Aug. 26. = hes — Pgs parr Ave. chaaig ‘ } 

Unknown Ranger, The. Bob Allen, Martha Tibbetts. Rel. Sept. 15. } sew tn Films, 220 W. 42d St. Studio: 5851 Marathon St.. Paramount Offices: 1501 Broadway, : 

; Hollyw ’ N > 
Studios: Burbank, First National Offices: 321 W. 44th St., John Tapernoux, 126 W. 46th St. ollywood, Calif. ew York, N. ¥. hi 
Calif. New York, N. ¥. | Ufa, 729 Seventh Ave. Accusing Finger, The. Girl controverts circumstantial evidence to save her ‘@ 

Captain’s Kid, The. Old reprobate hunts pirate treasure and gets mixed up employer, convicted of murder. Paul Kelly, Marsha Hunt, Kent Taylor. 4 
with gangsters in comedy-drama. Sybil Jason, Guy Kibbee, May Robson, ° Dir. Jas. Hogan. 61 mins. Rel. Oct. 23. Rev. Nov. 18. 4 
Dick Purcell. Dir. Nick Grinde. 72 mins. Rel. Nov. 14. Studio Placements — gs | pe nr a — ay ear peatee doorman. Irene Her- 

Case of the Black ‘i ; a- ; yey, Chas. Starrett. ir. Bert Lytell. el. Nov. 6. 

2 ner. Ricardo Cortez, June Travis, Craig Reynolds, Dir. William McGann. Big Broadcast of 1936. Comedy in a broadcasting station. Jack Benny, Burns 

60 mins. Rel. Oct. 31. Rev. Dec. 30. Sheth ag . ~_ nrg 7 ene a ey Sg known names. Dir. Michael Leisen. 

i i ollywood, Jan. 3. S. . 9. . . 28. 

Case of the Veivet Claws. Warren William. Claire Dodd, Winifred Shaw, — , y Champagne Waltz. Musical with a Strauss background. Gladys Swarthout, 

a Se Sing, Eee Acuff. Dir: William Clemens, © mins, Ret. Bob Curwood, Bill Edwards, Re de Fred MacMurray, Jack Oakie. Dir. A. Edw. Sutherland. Rel, Sept. 23 
China Clipper. >; ae of the trans-Pacific airways. Pat O’Brien, Beverly aa po BP gy, = peo College Holiday. Mostly, specialties by = tg cock Benny, Burns and 

2 aE s 4 3 ayo, OUILS ercl > n p ’ en. Ir. ran uttie. mins. el. ec. . ev. ec. e 

ara — * arenne gwar «gg gr vey . 1 yn ae Rudolph Myset, Harry Ravin, Wil-| Drift Fence. From_a Zane Grey novel. Larry Crabbe, Katherine De Mille, 
Down the Stretch. A thrilling melodrama of the sport of kings. Patricia Ellis,|liard St. Clair, Bill Steinbrink, Tom Keene. Dir. Otho Lovering. 57 mins. Rel. Feb. 14. Rev. March 11. 

Mickey Rooney, Dennis Moore, William Best. Dir. William Clemens. 65| Frank Walsh, Jess Cavins, George | P4s¥ oe bas ~~ 3 —— yy Sas ge John rere. Eu- 

mins. Rel. Sept. 19. Rev. Nov 11. Bougen, Major Farrell, Olga Borset, | « ot) Died > mewn.’ Ga Cite mins. Rel. Nov. 6. Rev. Dec. 2: 
Earthworm Tractors. The hilarious adventures of Alexander Botts, super trac- | Joan Manning. Tom Watton, Tom| *@¢Ta!, Died at Dawn, The. Clifford Odets’ story of a fighting Irishman in 

tor salesman. Joe E. Brown, June Travis, Guy Kibbee, Dick Foran, Carol . = 8, + mee fighting China. Gary Cooper, Madeline Carroll. Dir. Lewis Milestone. 

Hughes, Gene Lockhart. Dir. Raymond Enright. 69 mins. Rel. July 18. eet, a oo mor’ Go Bag ny ae Rev. oe ghd ' 1A ' though H 

Rev. July 29. . , ’ ’ St, 0 & an, rom as age it, ersona ppearance, oug ays 
Gold Diggers of 37. Annual spectacle released under this title, this time based | Jimmy Casey, Bill Cody, Fletcher office does not permit mention. Rewritten by Mae West. Miss West, ; 

on stage production, ‘Sweet Mystery of Life. Dick Powell, Joan Blondell | Martin, ‘Equipage,’ RKO. aT, Wl. De, eaty Rethawey. Sh me Be. Mov. 12, Rev.” & 
and @ score of specialists. Dir. Lloyd Bacon. 101 mins. Rel. Dec. 26./ Charles Judels, Leora, Thatcher,| eart of the West. Western. William Boyd, Jimmy Ellison. Dir. Howard 
: ae ‘Swing High, Swing Low,’ Par. Bretherton. Rel. July 10. 

Hearts Divided. Marion Davies, Dick Powell, Charles Ruggles, Edward Everett 4 : : - ; : 

Horton, Arthur Treacher. Dir. Frank Borzage. Rel. May 30. Rev. June 17. Terry Ray. Nick Lukats, Rita mee oh Mag qemety ann 2 cme Decne. — Cummings, 

Here Comes Carter. Fast moving comedy romance about a radio commentator. | Owen, ‘Internes Can’t Take Money,’ , ee . os Ee : a 
Ross Alexander, Glenda Farrell, Anne Nagel, Craig Reynolds. Dir. Wil- | Par Holly ‘thing af AP mit egg pst A by bhai § en pe + A gg oy 

\ liam Clemens. y ins. 1 ) i q yy : ; ° ; ing. elodramatic. ohn a ay, arsha unt. ir, obt. orey. 

Love Begins at’  voalng "Zomedy 26 sudan mg Hugh Herbert Patricia Ellis,|_ James B. Carson, Tom O'Grady, 70 mins. Rel. Aug. 21. Rev. Sept. 23. 

W. 7 1. | Tin Newland, Edward Emerson, | ’@ Give My Life. Remake of ‘The Noose.’ Sir Guy Standing, Frances Drake, 

rare = ueett GAvenauen, Dir. Frank McDonald. 58 mins. Rel. uM vs G ry Coll Pp , Tom Brown. Dir. Edwin L. Marin. 82 mins. Rel. Aug. 14. Rev. Aug. 19 

ug. 22. Rev. Sept. 23. urder Goes to College,’ Par. , 25 : me ow Pee: . Mesto 
i s y . ; 3 ,| Jungle Princess, The. Girl Tarzan in Siam is saved from death by her monkey 

wine lis, Dik, Hap Wacight: We cts Be ere ed tines Melton, Patricia} Sherwood Bailey, ‘Stepping Toes, subjects. Dorothy Lamour, Ray Milholland. Dir. Wm. Thiele. Rel. Nov. 27. 

Stage Struck. Musical comedy of backstage life. Dick Powell, Joan Blondell, RKO. Lady Be Careful. Deodorized version of ‘Sailor Beware.’ Lew Ayres, Mary 
Frank McHugh. The Yacht Club Boys. Dir. Busby Berkeley. 91 mins.| Sam Flint, Jack Woody, Ralph| yy Png gh ats a Dir. J. T. Reed. 71 mins. Rel. Sept. 4. Rev. Oct. 14 
Rel. Sept. 12. Rev. Sept. 30. , Robertson, Buster Slavin, ‘Robber ur 7 w 1 “wt t rom © story by Geo. Harmon Coxe of a news photog. 

Three Men on a Horse. Comedy smash based on the stage success. Frank | Barons.” RKO ew Ayres, Gail Patrick. Dir. Chas, Barton. Rel. Sept. 18. Rev. Nov. 25. 
McHugh, Joan Blondell, Guy Kibbee, Carol Hughes, Allen Jenkins, Sam ’ _ : My American Wife. Royaly goes cowboy. Francis Lederer, Ann Sothern, Fred 
Levene, Teddy Hart. Dir. Mervyn Le Roy. 85 mins. Rel. Nov. 21. Rev.| Jack Smith, Earl Dwyre, Dirk Stone. Dir. Harold Young. 75 mins. Rel. Aug. 7. Rev. Aug. 26. 

ec, 2. . Thane, Bob McClung, Fred Spencer, Return of Sophie Lang, The. New story based on an old favorite. Gertrude 

Trailin’ West. Swift-paced western with music. Dick Foran, Paula Stone, Gor-| Jack Cheatem, Guy Wilkerson, eg * ow Standing, Ray Milland. Dir. Geo. Archainbaud. 63 mins. 

—< i “a, +. Robert Barrat. Dir. Noel Smith. 56 mins.| Ralph McCullough, ‘Paradise Ex- Rhyth “4 on b.. ooh — = ea ee sea ieaciacael 
See xe . pt. 5. ev. Oct. ‘ : press,’ Rep. Dir. N Ten . ern, W song. ng rosby, rances Farmer. 

gainst the World. A drama based on a large radio station’s digging up a . ‘ r. Norman Taurog. 85 mins. Rel. July 31. Rev. Aug. 5. 
and exploiting the past of a woman who paid for her crime years before. William Mitchell, John Hamilton, | Rose Bowl. College story with football background. Eleanore Whitney, Tom 
a ere a pg yom ne noes. ym ~ = Dd O'Neill. Dir.| Ethel Mantel, Grace Kern, Ann owe. Larry Crabbe. Dir. Chas. Barton. 75 mins. Rel. Oct. 30. Rev. 
am McGann. mins. Rel. July 11. Rev. July 15. Schaffer, Polly Van, Bud Wiser, Ray- Shay 

White Angel, The. A dramatization of the life of Florence Nightingale. Kay | mond Lines 4 ‘Old Lady Saanaee? Son Comes Home, A. Mary Boland in her first dramatic role on the screen. 
Francis, Donald Woods, Ian Hunter, Henry O'Neill. Dir. William Dieterle. | po ’ . Mary Boland, Donald Woods, Julie Haydon. Dir. E. A. Dupont. 74 mins. 

91 mins. Rel. July 4. Rev. July 1. * Rel. July 31. Rev. Sept. 9. 

Franklin Pangborn, Robert Mur-| Spendthrifts. Penniless sportsman stages comeback as radio commentator. 

Grand National OGieen: | BES. me. phy, Charles Trowbridge, Harry foe _ Pabroen Mary Brian. Dir. Raoul Walsh. 80 mins. Rel. 
ew York, N.¥. | Lash, Wally Maher, George Chand- uly if. Nev. July <v. F 

ler, ‘Dangerou orner, MG. Straight from the Shoulder. From Lucian Carey's story, ‘Johnny Gets His Gun. 

Captain Calamity eletiirlimean) goo gy ty oe Marian Nixon oe Ss ‘ “ , Kid frustrates gangsters, but not a gangster yarn. Ralph Bellamy, Kath- 

OS Teun Reet Gs mine el Oa Gh thee, Dee. % satis Whitman, ‘A Star Is Born, erine Locke. David Holt. Dir. Stuart Heisler. 66 mins. Rel. Sept. 28. 
Dark Hour, The (Chesterfield). A fast-moving mystery, presenting a baffling; ~~ Tex ; * Th of 
roblem in crime detection. Irene Ware, Ray Walker, Burton Churchill. George Chandler, ‘The Go-Getter,’ ne _Semaety, The. Epic of the men who founded and made the state, ny 
ir. Charles Lamont. Rel. Jen. 15. Rev.Aus. § WB a. wise yma ae ‘ye ~ Oakie, Jean Parker. Dir. King Vido 

‘ : » av. : - 9. + mins. Rel. Aug. 28. ’ . 30. 

Devil & weregneeh,. Soe (Hirliman). Natural color picture. Lil Damita, Del| Wister Clark, ‘Class Prophecy,’ U.| Three Married Men. Martial Pe ec of ne life.. Lynne Overman, Wm. Fraw- 

ampo, Fre eating. Rel. Sept. 29. Raymond Walburn, Vesy O’Davern, ley, Roscoe Karns,-Mary Brian. Dir. Edw. Buzzell. 61 mins. Rel. Sept. 

Dizzy eenyy 5 mga fg ee git meg oe. gperme McKinney, Law-| George Ernest, Ed Cook, ‘Weather 11. Rev. Sept. 30. 
rence Gray. Dir. Wm. Nigh. mins. Rev. July 22. or No’ Col. ‘ Valiant Is the Word for Carrie. Recent best seller story with a new twist. 

In H : . : i ae en 
. bios Geena). Fereesal route “ttn to Wopemnens Eric Ben ‘Taggert, Frank Neville, Allan aiadys Doorge, Astin nea on Howard. Dir. Wesley Ruggles. 109 

Song of the Gringo (Finney). Tex Ritter, Joan Woodbury. Rel. Oct. 27. add, Te ompson, Wesley Barry,| weading P My 1s vt 

We’re in the Legion Now (Hirliman). Natural color. Reginald Denny, Vince | Jim Thorpe, ‘Pick a Star,’ Roach. the ice aad pains Meqartanaais We tare the tattle Seuiente cuading. 

White Lesion <p eae, ee Dee. Pa. ae. © ee Wiest tena, 00 e, ge Gordon, ‘Lost in Mo- Joan Bennett, Cary Grant, Geo. Bancroft. Dir. Rich. Wallace. 80 mins. 

° : ’ rel, Dir. Karl Drown. rocco,’ Darmour. Rel. Sept. 25 Rev. Nov. 25 
mins. Rel. Oct. 6. Rev. Dec. 23. D : ‘ ’ : 
; - orothy Christy, ‘The Last Slaver,’| Wives Never Know. Pseudo psychologist stirs up trouble for himself and 8 
welled cores Poe ane jjmussling yarn. Conrad Nagel, Eleanor | 9+) Fox’ y friend. Chas. Ruggles, Mary Boland, Adolphe Menjou. Dir. Elliott Nugent. 
' 4 a , . om Anthony Martin, Miles Mander, 73 mins. Rel. Sept. 18. Rev. Nov. 4. 
Office: 1600 Broadwa Douglas Fowley, ‘Wake U and Yours for the Asking. New York gamblers in a Florida locale. Geo. Raft. 
G-B . ow Tock Dream, 20th-F ’ Pp ag oe “ -. - James Gleason. Dir. Alex. Hall. 68 mins. 
¥ , egy el. Ju " ev. Aug. 26. 

East Meets West. Drama of Orientat politics in which Arliss plays a wily Rajah. Harley Wood, Jack Greenhalgh d . 

Sige’ Hel Oct ise Bev Ro gohan? Drenk Dis’ Hervert Mason: 4) lenaing Wysdncim, “Sleppine foes; | NMlOe Molwoot, RKO. Radio oer: #0, aie. 

> Everybody cpanee. Comedy with music. Cicely Courtneidge, Ernest Truex. RKO. : a ee oe Calif. ssc mdi Radio City, N.Y.C. 
r. uc eisner. Rel. Dec. 1. : ; , , ith 
2 Betty Furness, Ted Healey, Wil-| All Scarlet (tentative). Racing melodrama. Ann Dvorak, Harry Carey, Smit 

ever enett, Douglass Montgomery. Oucar Homolka. ‘Dit, Miltoa Roonet. 14 | iam Henry, “The Old Soak,” MG. "|" lallew, Frank M, Thomas, Berton Churehit, Ray Mayer. Dir. Wallac 
mins. Rel. Sept. 1. Rev. Nov. 25. Leyland Hodgson, ‘Call It a Day,’ ‘ : peat! 7 iol 

It’s Love Again. Musical comedy with dances and song. Jessie Matthews, Rob- | WB. Big Game, The. Exposing the evils of foothall gamblers. Philip Huston, Jann 

‘. ert Young Dir. Victor Saville. 83. mins. Rel. May 30. Rev. May 23. George Bricker scripting ‘Seal ey an -. st ence Ce ad Devine. Dir. George Nic ’ 

ove e. Rom , ng abdicates his throne for the love of a , ; , ‘ ia * ‘ 
commoner. Clive Brook, Helen Vinson, Mary Carlisle. Dir. Alfred Werker. —— hich Bride Walks Out, The. Matrimonial adventure of a man who insists that 
76 mins. Rel. Nov. 15. Rev. Dec. 16. two can live on $35 a week and his fiancee who doesn’t think so but 1 

Man Who Lived Again, The. The story of a scientist who makes strange experi- TITLE H AN willing to try. Barbara Stanwyck, Gene Raymond, Robert Young. Ne 
ments with minds. Boris Karloff. Anna Lee, John Loder. Dir. Robert C GES Sparks, Helen Broderick. Dir. Leigh Jason. 80 mins. Rel. July 10. Rev. 
Stevenson. 64 mins. Rel. Sept. 15 Rev. Dec. 23. July 15. : 

Nine Days a Queen. The story ot Lady Jane Grey who ruled the British Em- Hollywood, Jan. 3. Daniel Boone. Historical adventure of great frontiersman in expedition across 
pire for nine gags. eeny aw gg «1 a tg Ne ge John Mills, Des- ‘Bullets vs. Diamonds,’ changed to pr ang RIE merge - ae 4 age ned Valley. is 

8 —< age B- alae. aaeund Samay Constanes Gasiemn Dir ‘The Devil Diamond’ by Maurice Oct. 16. Rev Oct 28. ee 
swum Aibert de Courville. 70 tains. Rel Aug. 15.— “a Conn. . Don’t Turn ’'Em Loose. Inspired by the lax functioning of State parvle boards. 
Strangers on a Honeymoon. Mystery comedy based on Edgar Wallace's novel, | , Coast Patrol’ at RKO becomes wis Stone, James Gleason, Betty Grable, Frank M. Thomas. Dir. Be® 
The Northing Tramp.’ Constance Cummings, Hugh Sinclair, Noah Beery. | ‘Rough, Ready and Handsome’ for toloff. 68 mins. Rel. Sept. 18. Rev. Sept. 30. ' 
Rel. Dec. 15. release. (Continued on page 61) 
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PICTURES 





das. Tinling. 61 mins. Rel. Sept. 11. Rev. Aug. 12 
_ Pigskin Parade. Stuart Erwin, Johnnie Downs, Arline Judge, Patsy Kelly 
} Dir. David Butler. 90 mins. Rel. Nov. 18. Rev. Nov. 18. 


(Continued from page 60) Poor Little Rich Girl, The. Shirley YVemple, Alice Faye, Gloria Stuart, Jack 


t ’ ue ; 
| One in a Million. Debut of Sonja Henie, champ figure skater. Adolph Men- 
| Jou, Jean Hersholt, Ritz Bros. Dir. Geo. Marshall. Rel. Dec. 27. 

| Pepper. Story ot a waif. Jane Withers. Irvin Cobb, Slim Summerville. Dir. 


a = See 





{ 


ae oe las Haley. Dir. Irving Cummings. 79 mins Rel July 24 Rev. July 1 
Grand Jury. A stirring indictment of the average American’s tendency to shirk Ramona. In tec! . . *% : “ whee >: nee 
his duties aa ad Stand. Fred Stone, Louise Latimer, Owen Davis, Jr ro iy ua Ga a age Si «ra Don Ameche. Dir. Henry King 64 
_—— ry dy feet ee omy 24. Rev. Aug. 5. ; Reunien Dionne Quintuplets. Jean Hersholt. Rochelle Hudson. Dir. Norman 
Make Way for a Lady. — omantically imaginative high-school girl tries to pick Taurog. 83 mins. Rel. Nov. i3. Rev. Dec. 2 
a wee Se ol Margot G a. Anne Shirley, Herbert Marshall, Ger- Road to Glory, The. War story from Wm. Faulkner. Remake of a Pathe-Natan | 
trude ichael, Margo rahame. Dir. David Burton, 63 mins. Rel. Nov. French version. Frederic March, Warner Baxter, Lionel Barrymore, June 


13. Rev. Dec. 16. 


: ‘ , Lang. Dir. Howard Hawks 103 mins. Rel. Sept. 4. Rev. Aug. 12 
ary of Scotland. Historical. Katharine Hepburn, Fredric March. Dir. John. Sing. Babv. Si 4 = 83 A cggg Moar sg ore. ee ee e 
M ¥ Ford. 129 mins. Rel. Aug. 28. Rev. Aug. 5. H £ Soll,’ 50 hae ae ee ome PnP es Kelly. Dir. Sidney Lan- 
‘Liss. The famous old play. Anne Shirley, John 1 s nl ” M. f. SE : 5 ; 
edger Di. een tienes as oe Rel July a oe Song one Same gy Sag zeewnr, Paul Kelly. Dir. Allan Swan. 72 mins. 
J . ° . ‘5. ° . <a « - TS 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. Fatherless family’s efforts to preserve its identity Star fer a Night. Claire Trevor, Jan arw ti ; Jenz 
: . aa : , . : a , Jane Darwell, Arline Judge, Evelyn Venable, 
and enema Ginger Rogers, Fred Stone. Dir. Dorothy Arzner. Rel. ‘ J. Edw Bromberg. Dir. Lewis Seiler. 76 mins. Rel. Aug 28 Rev nn 26 
Mummy’s Boys. Wheeler and Woolsey on an archaeological expedition to — ae ae te a oe story. Robert Young, Alice Faye. 87 mins. 
heeler, Robert Woolsey, Barbarz > ¥ , > juio ia onine. | las , ea 4 a ins 
a es ae oe 3 arbara Pepper. Dir. Fred Guiol. 68 min sia con. Jeeves. Comedy. Arthur Treacner. Dir. Eugene Forde. 55 mins 
. - 2. » Dec. WN. "ERS tel. Sept. 25. Rev. Sept. 23 
Night Waitress. Night waitress exposes illegal activities of gang of highjackers | Thirty-Six Heurs to Kill. Racket story. Brian Donlevy, Gloria Stuart. Dir 
posing as detectives Margot Grahame, Gordon Jones. Dir. Lew Landers Eugene Forde. 65 mins. Rel. July 24 Rev. Aug. 19 
56 mins. Rel. Dec. 18. Rev. Dec. 23. To Mary—With Love. Warner Baxter, Myrna Loy. Dir. John Cromwell. 87 
One Man Came Back. How an innocent man can be arrested, tried and sen-. .. mins. Rel. Aug. 1. Rev. Sept. 2 
tenced to the gallows through a ‘frame-up’ and circumstantial evidence. U"4¢" Your Spell. With songs. Lawrence Tibbett, Wendy Barrie, Gregory 
Preston Foster, Ann Dvorak, John Beal. Dir. Christy Cabanne. Rel. Aug. 28 : Ratoff. Dir. Otto L. Preminger 63 mins. Rel. Oct. 6. Rev. Nov. 18 
Plot Thickens, The. Hildegarde gets her man again. ZaSu Pitts, Jas. Gleason White Fang (20th). Dog story from Curwoeod’s novel Michael Whalen, Jean 
Dir. Ben Holmes. 69 mins. Rel. Dec. 11. Rev. Dec. 16. be > Muir. Brian Donlevy. Dir. David Butler. 70 mins Rel Julv 3 Rev July 22 
Piough and the Stars, The. The saga of the struggle for Irish freedom and the White Hunter. African story. Warner Baxter, June Lang. Dir. Irving Cum- 
historic Irish Rebellion of 1916. Barbara Stanwyck, Preston Foster, Barry y mings. 65 mins. Rel. Nov. 20. Rev. Dec. 2 
Fitzgerald, Dennie O'Dea, Eileen Crowe. Dir. John Ford. Rel. Sept. 25 _— eecen Kent. Outdoor picture. Ralph Bellamy, Mae Clark. Dir. Howard 
Rainbow on the River. Orphan boy goes through many trials before learning retherton. 57 mins. Rel. Nov 7. Rev. Dec. 9. 


his identity and station. Bobby Breen, 


May Robson, Louise Beaver, | 
Charles Butterworth. Dir. Kurt Newmann. 


85 mins. Rel. Dec. 25. Rev. | Studio: 1041 Ne. Formosa Bivd. | Jnited Artists RINGS Tr Sere Soe 


Dec. bw > li P ae a h Hollyweed, Calif. New York, N. \%. 
Riddle of the Dangling Pearl entative). chool teacher Hildegarde Withers | Beloved Enemy ( ldwy P “is rev . her ‘ro 
and Inspector Oscar Piper again solve mystery. James Gleason, Zasu | Ye ayn). Story of the Irish revolt of ‘21. Merle Oberon, 


Brian Aherne. Dir. H. C. Poiter. 


i : 2 eee : “ . 90 mins. Rel. Dec. 25. Rev. Dec. 3. 
Pitts, Louise Latimer, Owen Davis, Jr. Dir. Ben Holmes. Rel. Dec. 11 Come and Get It. Goldwyn’s production ot Edna Ferber’s novel about north- 
Second Wife. The problems arising from a second marriage. Walter Abel, Ger- | west lumber strife. Edward Arnold, Frances Farmer. Dirs. Howard 
trude Michael, Eric Rhodes. Dir. Edward Kelly. Rel. Aug. 31. Hawks and William Wyler. 99 mins. Rel. Nov. 8. Rev. Nov. 18 
Smartest Girl in Town. Revealing the activities of those much-pictured adver- | Dodsworth. Goldw yn's production of Sinclair Lewis’ nevel. Walter Huston 
tising photographers’ models Ann Sothern, Gene Raymond, Helen Brod- Ruth Chatterton, Mary Astor. Dir. William Wyler. 90 mins. Rel Sept. 
erick. Dir. Joseph Santley. 58 mins. Rel. Nov. 27. Rev. Nov. 25. 14. Rev. Sept. 30. Pabetrs eh 
Swing Time. America’s dancing stars in a gay musical romance with music | Garden of Allah. Romance in the Sahara. Marlene Dietrich, Charles Boyer 
by Jerome Kern. Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Victor Moore, Helen Produced by David O. Selznick in technicolur. Dir. Richard Boleslawski 
Broderick, Eric Blore, Georges Metaxa, Betty Furness. Dir. George Stev- 80 mins Rel Oct. 14 Rev Nov. 25. 
ens. 103 mins. Rel Sept. 4. Rev. Sept. 2. Gay Desperado. Mexican musicai romance. Nino Martini, Ida Lupino, Leo 
Walking on Air. Radio crooner makes his own broadcast. Gene Raymond. | Carrillo. Pickford-Lasky production. Dir. Rouben Mamoulian. 90 mins. 
Ann Sothern. Dir Jos. Santley 70 mins. Rel. Sept. 11. Rev. Sept. 16 Rel. Oct 2. Rev. Oct 14 
Wanted! Jane Turner. Post office inspector runs down gang who rob mail- | Last of the Mohicans (Reliance). Randolph Scott. 91 mins. Rel. Aug. 13. Rev. 
truck. Gloria Stuart, Lee Tracy, Frank M. Thomas. Dir. Edward Killy. | Sept. 9. . ‘ F 


Rel. Dec. 4. Man Who Could Work Miracles. Based rigi ] Wel 
We Who Are About to Die. Politics and a frame-up almost send an innocent - om an origina) by E.G Wells: Roland 


. Young; Joan Gardner and Ralph Richardson ir Lothar Mendes 
man to the gallows. Preston Foster, Ann Dvorak, John Beal, Russel Hop- | Rembrandt (London Films). niece. of the artist. 5 e. oh my Gertrude 
___, ton, J. Carroll Naish, Ray Mayer. Dir. Christy Cabanne. Rel. Jan. 8 Lawrence. Dir. Alex. Korda. 81 mins. Rel. Dec. 4. Rey. Dec. 9. 
Winterset. A son = out ag a the memory of his father who died in 
electric chair only to find himself involved in poignant romance among | studio: Universal City, ° : . . 
New York’s tenements. Burgess Meredith, Margo, Eduardo Ciannelli Cali Universal tesa taliaed Saenereey orn 
Dir. Alfred Santell. 78 mins. Rel. Nov. 20. Rev. Dec. 9. alif. New York, N. Y. 
Without Orders. Shows responsibility of airline pilots for safety of their pas- Boss Rider of Gan Creek. Buck Jones. Dir. Les Selander. 60 mins. Kel. Nov. 1. 
sengers. Robert Armstrong Sally Eilers, Frances Sage, Vinton Haworth, Rev. Dec. 16. 
Charley Grapewin. Dir. Lou Landers. 84 mins. Rel. Oct. 23. Rev. Nov. 11. | Crash Donevan. Jack Holt. Dir. Ed Laemmle. 55 mins. Rel. July 19. Rev. 
Woman Rebels. The valiant efforts of a woman to make the world realize the | | Aug. 12 
real significance of women and their rights. Katharine Hepburn, Herbert | #Mpty Saddles. Buck Jones. Rel. Dec. 20. 
Marshall, Donald Crisp. Dir. Mark Sandrich. 90 mins. Rel. Nov. 6. Rev. | Flying Hostess. Judith Barrett, Wm. Hall Dir. Murray Roth. 66 mins. Rel. 
Nov. 4. " Nov. 22. Rev. Dec. 16. 
Four Days’ Wonder. Jeanne Dante, Kenneth Howell. Dir. Sidney Salkow. 
R bli Office: 1776 B’way, 60 mins. Rel. Dec. 20: Rev. Dec. 23. 
epuDiic New York, N. Y. | Girl on the Front Page, The, Edmund Lowe, Gloria Stuart. Dir. Harry Beau- 


mont. 75 mins. Rel. Sept. 2. Rev. Nov. 11 
Love Letters of a Star. Murder mystery from ‘The Case of the Constant God.’ 
Henry Hunter, Polly Rowles. Dir. Lois R. Foster, Milton Carruth. 66 mins. 


Bar Z Bad Men. 


Johnny Mack Brown and Lois January. Rel. Jan. 20. 
Beware of Ladies. 


Donald Cook, Judith Allen, Russell Hopton, Reginald Denny. 


61 mins. Rel. Dec. 21. Rel. Nov. 8. Rev. Dec. 2. 
Big Show, The. Gene Autry, Smiley Burnette, Kay Hughes, Sally Payne. 70 | Luckiest Girl in the World. From the Ladies Home Journal story. Jane Wyatt, 
mins. Rel. Nov. 16. Louis Hayward. Dir. Edw. Buzzell. 75 mins. Rel. Nov. 8 Rev. Dec. 9. 
Bold Caballero, The. Bob Livingston, Heather Angel, Sig Rumann. 71 mins. | Magnificent Brute, The. Drama. Victor McLagien, Binnie Barnes. Dir. John 
Rel. Jan. 11. G. Blystone. 77 mins. Rel. Sept 20 Rev. Oct. 28. 
Border Phantom. Bob Steele, Harley Wood. Rel. Dec. 28. Man I Marry, The. Society girl who knows her theatre puts the best boy over. 
Bulldog Edition. Ray Walker, Evalyn Knapp, Regis Toomey. Dir. Charles | Doris Nolan, Michael Whalen. Dir. Ralph Murphy. 79 mins. Rel. Nov. 1. 
Lamont. 57 mins. Rel. Sept. 21. Rev. Oct. 14. Rev. Nov. 4. 
Cavalry. Bob Steele, Frances Grant. 60 mins. Rel. Oct. 14. My Man Gedfrey. Comedy-drama. Wm. Powell, Carele Lombard. Dir. Greg- 
Country Gentlemen. Olsen and Johnson, Lila Lee, Joyce Compton. 68 mins. ory LaCava. 9312 mins. Rel. Sept. 6. Rev. Sept. ’ 
Rel. Nov. 9. Murder on the Mississippi. James Dunn, Andy Devine. Dir. Arthur Lubin. Rel. 
Follow Your Heart. Musical. Marion Talley, Michael Bartlett. Dir. Aubrey Dec. 13. 
Scotto. 82 mins. Rel. Sept. 5. Rev. Oct. 28. Parole! Ann Preston, Henry Hunter. Dir. Louis Friedlander. 67 mins. Rel 


Forbidden Heaven. English workman adopts a waif. Chas, Farrell, Charlotte | June 14 Rev. July 1. 


Henry. Dir. Reginald Barker. 68 mins. Rev. Sept. 9. | Postal Inspector. Drama. Ricardo Cortez, Patricia Ellis. Dir. Otto Beaver. 58 
Gentleman from Louisiana, The. Eddie Quillan, Charlotte Henry, Chic Sale. | mins Rel. Aug. 2. Rev. Sept. 9. 

Dir. Irving Pichel. 69 mins. Rel. Aug. 25. Rev. Sept. 6. Rich and Reckless. Edmund Lowe, Gloria Stuart. Dir. Harry Beaumont. Rel. 
Ghost Town Gold. Bob Livingston, Ray Corrigan, Max Terhune, Kay Hughes. Oct. 4 

55 mins. Rel. Oct. 26. Ride ’Em, Cowboy. Buck Jones western. Dir. Les Selander. 68 mins. Rev. 
Gun Ranger, The. Bob Steele, Eleanor Stewart. 49 mins. Rel. Nov. 19. Sept. 20. Rev. Dec. 16. ; 
Happy-Go-Lucky. Phil Regan, Evelyn Venable, Jed Prouty. 68 mins. Rel. | Sea ——. — a Nan Grey. Dir. Frank Strayer. 62 mins. Rel. 

-* * pt. - ev. 4 , 

Hearts in  .. Fa Dramatic story of five characters whose lives are entangled | Top of the Town. Doris Nolan, George Murphy, Hugh Herbert, Gertrude 


in the building of the Monitor, and in the climax of the battle between the 
Monitor and Merrimac. James Dunn, Mae Clarke, Charlotte Henry, David 
Manners. Dir. Lew Ayres. Rel. Aug. 15. Rev. Oct, 21. 

doin the Marines. Paul Kelly, June Travis, Warren Hymer, Purnell Pratt. 


Niesen, Ella Logan, Jack Smart, Peggy Ryan, 3 Sailors, 
Dir. Walter Lang. Rel. Dec. 27. 

in a Crowd. Joan Bennett, Joel McCrea. 
Rel. Sept. 13. Rev. Oct. 7. 


Gregory Ratoff. 


Two Dir. Alfred E. Green. 82 mins. 


Rel. Jan 18. Yellowstone. Drama. Henry Hunter, Judith Barrett, Ralph Morgan, Andy De- 
Larceny on the Air. Bob Livingston, Grace Bradley, Willard Rebertson. Rel. vine. Dir. Arthur Lubin. 60 mins. Rel. Aug. 16. Rev. Sept. 23. 
Jan. 4 


Lawless Land. Johnny Mack Brown, Louise Stanley. 55 mins. Rel. Nov. 23. Studios: Burbank, 

Man Betrayed, A. Eddie Nugent, Lloyd Hughes, Kay Hughes. Rel. Dec. 28. 

Mandarin Mystery, The. Eddie Quillan, Charlotte Henry. 63 mins. Rel. Dec. we 

Oh, Susannah. Gene Autry. Frances Grant. Rel. Aug. 20. 

Old Corral. Gene Autry, Hope Manning. 56 mins Rel. Dec. 21. 

Old Lady Ironsides. Alison Skipworth, Polly Moran, James Morton, Hope Man- 
ning. Rel. Feb. 21. 

President’s Mystery, The. Based on a suggestion by F. D. Roosevelt. Henry 

Wilcoxon, Betty Furness. Dir. Phil Rosen. 81 mins. Rel. Oct. 8. Rev. 


Offices: 321 W. 44th &t., 
Calif. Warner Brothers New York, N. Y. 


Anthony Adverse. Based on the international best seller by Hervey Allen. 
Fredric March, Olivia de Havilland, Anita Louise, Claude Rains, Donald 
Woods, Edmund Gwenn, Louls Hayward, Gale Sondergaard, Steffi Duna, 
Billy Mauch. Dir. Mervyn Le Roy. 139 mins. Rel. Aug. 29. Rev. Sept. 2. 

Bengal Tiger. Circus locale. Barton MacLane, June Travis. Dir. Louis King. 
62 mins. Rel. Sept. 5. Rev. Aug. 5. 

ct. 21 Big ago hg A — ge ————— Ae — a fare. of Se. 

nee! Hughes. 59 mins. i . Warren Hull, Alma Lloyd, Dick Foran. Dir. Fran cDonaid. 

Ride, ae Ree Gene Autry, Smiley Burnette, Kay g ah a mins. Rel June 27. Rev July 8 nei sie ree 

i i igan, Max Terhune, ain an abel. musical extravaganza abou e prizefighter an e lady, 
ae Ey B a- 4 ee se from H. C. Witwer story. Marion Davies, Clark Gable. Dir. Lloyd Bacon 

Roarin’ Lead. Bob Livingston, 90 mins. Rel. Oct. 17. v. Oct. 21. 

53 mins. Rel. Dec. 9. | California Mail. A western thriller. Dick Foran, Linda Perry, Milton Kibbee. 

Round-Up Time in Texas. Gene Autry. Ch al Sticke iictande The eo immortal poem. Errol 

han ‘ ‘ arge o eL , , ‘ ‘ a " ) 

Sagebrush Troubadour. Western. Gene Autrey. Dir. Jos. Kane Flynn Olivia de Havilland, Patric Knowles, Henry Stephenson. Dir. 
Michael Curtiz. 115 mins. Rel. Nov. 11. Rev. Nov. 4 

Give Me Your Heart. Based on the international stage success, ‘Sweet Aloes.’ 
Kay Francis, George Brent, Roland Young, Patrick Knowles, Frieda Ines- 

1 court. Dir. Archie Mayo. 88 mins. Rei. Sep». 26. Rev. Sept. 16 

| Green Pastures, The. From the Pulitzer Prize play by Mare Connelly. 

: cast. Dirs. Mare Connelly and William Keighley. 93 mins Rel. 
Rev. July 22 

Hot Money. Fast moving comedy-romance. 


Ray Corrigan, Max Terhune, Christine Maple. 


Maxine Doyle. Cabin Kids. Rel. Feb. 28. 
57 mins. Rev. 


Sept. 9. 
Sitting = the Moon. Grace Bradley, Roger Pryor, Pert Kelton. Dir. Ralph 
Staub. 66 mins. Rel. Sept. 25. Rev. Sept. 30. 
Three Mesquiteers. Ray Corrigan, Bob Livingston, Syd Saylor. Rel. Sept. 20. 
Trusted Outlaw, The. Bob Steele, Leis January. Rel. Feb. 1. 
Undercover Man. Johnny Mack Brown, Suzanne Kaaren. 56 mins. Rel. Sept. 24. 


Studio: Fox Hills, S Offices: 444 West 56th St. |’ 
Hollywood, Cal. 20th Century Fox New York, N. Y. 


All-star 
Aug. 1. 


Ross Alexander, Beverly Roberts. 





Joseph Cawthorn, Paul Graetz. Dir. William McGann. 68 mins Rel 
Across the Aisle. Brian Donlevy, Gloria Stuart. Dir. H. Bruce Humberstone. July 18 Rev. July 29 
Rel. July 24. | {Isle of Fury. Melodrama of wanted men on a South Sea island. Donald 
As You Like It. Elisabeth Bergner, Laurence Olivier. Dir, Paul Czinner. 95 | Woods, Margaret Lindsay, Humphrey Bogart, Paul Graetz. Dir. Frank 
mins. Rel. Sept. 18. Rev. Sept. 11 McDonald. 60 mins. Rel. Oct. 10. Rev. Nov. 18 


@ 8 
Back to Nature (Jones Family). Jed Prouty. Shirley Deane, Dixie Dunbar. 
Dir. Jas. Tinling. 56 mins. Rel. Oct. 9. Rev. Sept. 2. * 
Banjo on My Knee. Shanty boat romance. Barbara Stanwyck, Joel McCrea. 


Dir. John Cromwell. Rel. Dec. 11. Rev. Dec. 16 


Dir. Nick Grinde 
King of Heckey. 


60 mins Rel Aug. 8 Rev. Aug 12 
Story of the ice rink. Dick Purcell, Anna Nagel. 
Smith. 56 mins. Rel. Dec. 19. Rev. Dec 9 


Border Patrolman. Geo. O'Brien western. 58 mins. Rel. July 3. Rev. July 1. | widsummer Night’s Dream, A. Spectacular production of the Shakespeare 

Can This Be Dixie? Jane Withers, Slim Summerville, Helen Wood. Dir. Geo. | comedy. Extensive cast of stars Dir. Max Remhardt, Wm. Dieterle. 133 

‘ Marshall. Rel. Dec. 4. : . mins. (Roadshow.) Rev. Oct. 16. 

Career Woman. Rival lawyers unite. Claire Trevor, Michael Whalen. Dir. polo Jee. Joe E. Brown plays the game. Carol Hughes, Skeets Gallagher. Dir 

Ch Louis Seiler. 75 mins. Rel. Dec. 18. Rev. Dec. 16. ; , Wm. McGann. 65 mins. Rev. Nov. 11 

arlie Chan at the Opera. Karloff horror added to Chan unction. Warner pybplic Enemy’s Wife. A thrilling tale of the trials of an innocent gir) m...:réed 

Oland, Boris Karloff, Charlotte Henry. Dir. H. Bruce Humberstone. 63 | to 2 killer Pat O’Brien, Margaret Lindsay, Robert Armstrong, Cesare Ro- 
mins. Rel. Jan. 8. Rev. Dec. 16 mero. Dir. Nick Grinde. 69 mins. Rel July 25. Rev July 15. 


Charlie Chan at the Race Track. Warner Oland, Helen Wood, Alan Dinehart. | 


Dir. te " ’ Aug. 19. Satan Met a Lady. Bette Davis, Warren William, Alison Skipworth, Winifred 
Dimples. iced Soe Poe Fg nag Sy Ny oe. ine. Rel. | Shaw. Marie Wilson. Dir. William Dieterle. 74 mins. Rel. Aug & Rev 
Oct. 16. Rev. Oct. 14. ; July 29 


15 Maiden Lane. Jewelry racket below the old crooks’ deadline. Claire Trevor, 
Cesar Romero. Dir. Allan Dwan. 64 mins. Rel. Oct. 30. Rev. Oct. 14. 


Miscellaneous Releases 


Girly’ Dor . ; "ha imone Simon. Dir 
trving Gnemnnen —- i -?. 2. ; Aces and Fights (Syndicate). Tim McCoy as a benign gambler Tim McCoy, 

se: Jane Darwell, Delma Byron. Dir. Frank Strayer. Rel. Dec. 18. Luana Walters. Dir. Sam Newfield) 62 mins. Rev Aug 12 

igh Tensi ' “ i. " , mins . Caryl ef the Meuntains (Marcy). Western F. X. Bushman, Jr. Lola Wild, 
Rel July A ag pig Brian Donievy. Dir. Allan Dwan. 63 Rin-Tin-Tin. Dir. Bernard B Ray. 61 mins. Rev. Sept. 3 

Holy Lie : roe ’ — 4 Cavalcade of the West (Diversion). Western. Hoot Gibson. Dir. Harry Frazer 
Seiler hei ae Pawel. Claire Trevor, J. Edward Bromberg. Dir. Lewis 70 mins. Rev. Sept. 30 3 

Ring of the Royal a Zane Grev western Robert Kent. Dir. Howard Ghost Patrol (Puritan). G me -*. oo Tim McCoy. Dir. Sam Newfield 58 
Bretherton 58 ———— a atey : - : ‘ roins Rel Aug. 3. Rev. Sept 16 

- & ins 1 Sep . Rev. Sept 30 ? 

Ladies in Love. niat y Rican snloantl prides Loretta Young, Simone | Last of the Warrens. Western Bob Steele. Dir R N Bradbury. 59 mins 
Simon, Don Ameche. Paul Lukas. Dir. Edw. H. Griffith, 97 mins. Rel Re! May 10 Rev July 8 

L Sept. 28. Rev. Nov. ¢. Lion's Den. The (Puritan) ; East-West story. Tim McCoy. Jean Woodbury. Dir 

ile | of London. Historical Madeleine Carroll. Sir Guy Standing, Freddie | Sam Newtield. 60 mins ee. July 6. Rev Sept 2 
@rtholomew, Dir. Henry King. 112 mins. Rel. Dec. Rev. Dec. 2. (Continued on pare 64) 
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6 AMUS. TOC 
FADEQUT SET 
NEW HIGHS 


Intensified interest in picture com: 
pany stocks produced a brisk year- 
end rally in the entire amusement 
list on Wednesday (30), 
ried five issues to new peaks for 1936 
and highest levels in four five 
years. All three Paramount shares 
hit new peaks while Loew common 
and General Electric were the other 
high toppers. 

Brief two-hour session 


which care 


or 


(2) brought few changes and liitle 
activity. An exception were Uni- 
versal issues, common advancing 


nearly 3 points and preferred one 
point. 

Most sensational gain was scored 
by Paramount first preferred, which 
roared forward 16% points to new 
high ground at 174. This was approx- 
imately 100 points higher than the 
close for the same day in 1935. These 
shares had been limping along cone 
siderably below previously estab- 
lished peaks, a natural reaction after 
the good news of a $12 divvy declara- 
tion was out. Run-up definitely 
proved to the bears that there is 
plenty of dynamite contained in this 
situation. Paramount cemmon 
climbed 2% points to 25, while the 
second preferred advanced 2% to 
22%%4, both prices being new peaks. 

Loew common, aided by the fact 
that it was the final day for stock- 
holders to get on record for the 500, 
quarterly payment and the $1 extra, 
pushed upwards 3% points to 67, 
Stock sold ex-dividend on the follow- 
ing day, final trading session of 1936. 

Columbia Pictures issues, which 
have been lagging behind other film 
stocks and apparently were heading 
for new lows, did a complete about- 
face. The common soared 2% points 
and the preferred pushed forward 
2'4 points. 

Radio Corp. of America preferred 
climbed 2 points to within striking 
distance of its old peak. Both 20th 
Century-Fox stocks were up about a 
point apiece on the day as was Ware 
ner Bros. common and Consolidated 
Film Industries preferred. The com- 
mon of the latter also lifted nearly a 
point. 

Technicolor climbed 1% while 
Pathe and RKO were up nearly a 
point each. 

Incidentally this rally provided ong 
of the strongest finishes in December 
for the amusement list in many years, 


16 MM. HAYSITE ORG. 
GETS CHILL FROM BIZ 


Proposal to form a 16-millimeter 
Motion Picture Institute, as outlined 
by F. H. Elliott, thus far has been 
given the cold shoulder by represen- 
tatives who would become active 
participants in such organization. At 
the one get-together luncheon meet- 
ing, to which were invited officials” 
of 16 mm. equipment and material 
manufacturing companies, the only 
dcfinite action taken was to arrange 
fer another confab. 

This second session has been de- 
‘layed pending more auspicious cir- 
cumstances, with present talk cen- 








tering on the possibility that the 


Jailbreak. Smashing melodrama. Craig Reynolds. June Travis, Barton MacLane 


Dir. Noel 


original plan to form an organization 
mdeled after the Hays office may 
be modified to include only leading 
16 mm, equipment manufacturers, 
Understood that these would be 
Bell-Howell, Victor, Ampro, DeVry 
and possibly Eastman Kodak, 





CONTRACTS 


- Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Philip Rapp tied to RKO writing 
contract. 
Republic picked up William Now- 


“ls option. 


Mamo Cis®*-.pacted by Grand 
National. PN. 

F. K. Lauren tied to Writing pas - 
at RKO. 


Leon Barsha, who recently wasiit4 
up his first directorial job on Co- 
lumbia’s ‘Raiding Guns,’ termed by 
studio. 

Norman Burnstine, Robin Harris, 
Morris Musselman and Alfred Gole 
- given writing contracts at 20th- 

ox. 


STORY BUYS 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Columbia purchased screen rights 
to Avery Strakosch’s Satevepost 
story, ‘I Married an Artist,’ 
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GEORGE ARLISS 
MAN OF AFFAIRS 


Based on the play “The Nelson Touch” 
By Neil Grani + virected by Herbert Mason 


1A 
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4. FOR JANUARY-TO OPEN 


Lhe Dancing Divinity 


JESSIE MATTHEWS 
HEAD OVER HEELS 
IN LOVE 


Directed by Sonnie Hale + Song Hits by Gordon & Revel 
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Sylvia Oscar 
SIDNEY* - HOMOLKA 
THE WOMAN ALONE 


with John Loder - Desmond Tester . Directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock - From the novel by. 
Joseph Conrad + *Courtesy of Walter Wanger Productions, Inc. 
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RIVER OF UNREST 


with John Ledge - John Loder - Antoinette : 
Cellier - Adapted from the play “The 
Treuble” - By Dudley Sturrock and Nee} Scott 
Directed by Brian Desmond Hurst and Walter 
Summers - An Alliance Production..AGB Release 
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Kermesse Heroique, La (Fr). (Tobis) Comedy spec. Dir. Jacques Feyder. 95 
mins. Rel. Sept. 15. Rev. Sept. 30. 
£5 *~~Koenigwalzer (Ger) (Ufa). Operetta. Willi Forst. Dir. Herbert Maisch. 80 
mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Nov. 11. | 
Lacrimme e Sorrisi (It) (DuWorld). Martial mixups. Dir. Raffaello Matarazzo. |s 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT RELEASES 


(Continued from page 61) 

Mea of the Plains (Colony). Western. 
65 mins. Rev, Sept. 30 

Prison Shadows (Puritan). Prize ring story. 








Rex Beil, Joan Barclay. Dir. Robt. Hill 


Eddie Nugent, Lucille Lund. Dir. | 


Bob Hill. 67 mins. Rev. Sept. 2. 

Riding Avenger (Division). Western. Hoot Gibson, Ruth Mix. Dtr. Harry 
Fraser. 60 mins. Rev. July 15. 

Seng of China, The (McLean). All Chinese cast and production. Dir. Lo Ming- , 
Yau. 60 mins. Rey. Nov. II. 

Traitor, The (Puritan). Modern day western Tim McCoy, Frances Grant. 
Dir. Sv Neufeld. 60 mins. Rel. Aug. 29. Rev. Nov. 4 


Trails of the Wild (Syndicate). Kermit Maynard western. Dir. Sam Newfield. 

8 mins. Rev. Dec. 16. 
Foreign Language Films 
(Most of these available with English titles) 

Abyssinia (Russ) (Amkino). War record. 63 mins. Rel. Dec. 1 Rev. Dec. 16 

Alla en Rancho Grande (Sp) Mexican musical. Tito Guizar. Dic. Fernando 
de Fuentes. 90 mins. Rel. Nov. 15. Re Dec. 2 

Amo Te Sola (It) (Nuovo Mondo). Love ander handicap. Dir. Marlo Mat- 
tiot!. 75 mins. Rel. July 15. Rev. July 22 

Amour de Toni, Les (Fr) (Metropolis). Heavy drama. Dir. Jean Renoir. 80 
mins. Rel. Nov. l. Rev. Nov. 18 

Anna (Russ) (Amkino) Love and intrigue on the steppes. Dir. Piriev. 90 
mins. Rel. July 1. Rev. July 22. 

Anna und Elisabeth (Ger) (Casino) Heavy drama. Hertha Thiele, Dorothea 
Wiecke. Dir. Frank Wysbar. 70 mins. Rel. June l. Rev. July 1. 

Asi Es La Mujer (Sp). Frothy romance. Dir. Jose Bohr. 70 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. 

Az Uj] Foeldeser (Hung). Semi-historical drama. Dir. Bela Gaal. 90 mins 
Rel. Sept. 15. 

Baratsagos Arcot Kerek (Hung) (Danubia).Romantiec farce. Szoke Szakall. 170 
mins. Rel. Oct. 1. 

Barbier de Seville, Le (Fr) (Franco) Rossini’s opera. Andre Bauge. Dir 
Jean Kemm. 80 mins. Rel. Sept. 15. 

Barcarole (Ufa) (Ger). Offenbach’s opera Gustav Froehlich Dir. Eric 
Neusser. 83 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Oct. 21. 

Befehl ist Befehl (Ger) (Casino), Army farce. Weiss Ferdl. Dir. A. Elling. 
70 mins. Rel. Nov. 15. 

Betterstudent, Der (Ger) (Ufa). Millocker’s opera. Marikka Rokk. Dir. Georg 
Jacoby. 75 mins. Rel. Dec. 15. Rev. Dec. ; 

Birobidjian (Russ) (Amkino). Life in Soviet’s Jewish colony. Dir. V. Korsch- 
Sablin. 84 mins. Rel. Oct. 1. Rev. Oct. 21 

Bolek and Lolek (Pol), Musical comedy. Dir. J. Rosen. 87 mins. Rel. Dee. 1. 
Rev, Dec. 16. | 

Romance of a singer. Dir. Fernando de Fuertes. 60 mins. 


oa, La (Sp . 
Rel, Oct. 


Mexican sentimental drama. 


Calvario de te gh El (Sp). Dir. Juan Orol. 
15. 


70 mins. Rel ept. 


Campo Di Maggio (It) (New World). Story by Mussolini about Napoleon. 
G. Forzano 100 mins. Rel. Sept. 1. Rev. Sept. 16. 


Capello a Tre Punte, Il (It) (New World). Farce. Dir. 
mins. Rel Sept. 15. Rev. Sept. 30. 


Ciboulette (Fr) (Franco). Operetta. Dir. Claude Lara. 


Cieca di Sorrento, La (It) (Nuovo Mondo). 
Nunzio Malasomma. 72 mins. 


Dir 


Mario Camerinl. 10 
60 mins. 


From Mastriani’s classic. 
Rel. Aug. 1. Rev. Aug. 5. 


Chit. (Sp). Mexican made romance. Dir. R. O’Quigtey. 80 mins. Rel. | 

ov. 1, 

Edes Mostoha (Hung) cee Fai Kid’s yarn. Dir. Bela Balogh. 95 mins. |} 
Rei. Dec. 1. Rev. Dec. 16 ' 

Ein Auto und Kein Geld (Ger) (Germania). Musical farce. Dir. J. Fleck. 85 
mins. Rel. Aug. 1. Rev. Aug. 12. 

tin Lied, Ein Kuss, Ein Maedel (Ger) (Germania). Cinderella again, with | 
music, Gustav Froehlich, Martha Eggerth. Dir. Geza von Bolvary. 
mins. Rel. Dec. 1. Rev. Dec. 16. 


Eine Frau die Weist Was Sie Will (Ger) (Casino). 


‘ , From Oscar Strauss’ operetta 
Lil Dagover. Dir. Viktor Jansen. 82 mins. 


| Soderkakar (Sw) (Scandinavian) 


| when 
favorite subject 


ion the present. 


Rel. Sept. 15. | member when they called me for | 
Dir. | work this morning. 


they call me an actor! 


| Jones turned me from a soprano into 
gg 2 rival for Popeye the Sailor Man. | ing,’ I said. 
\I was a song plugger, working for 
.|Jack Robbins. 


Rel. Sept. 1. 
Dir. Cari 
Dir. Rafaelo 


Schinasshines® (Gerd (Ufa). Drama. Lil Dagover, 100 mins. 
Re pt. 

PR... » Der (Ger) 
Lamac. 60 mins. Rel. Aug. 15. 


| Serpente a Sonagli (It) (Nuovo Mondo). 


(Casino). Romantie comedy. 


Murder in a girl’s school. 


Matarazzo. 85 mins. Rel. Aug. 15. Rev. Aug. 19__ 
She-Devil Island (Sp) (FD). Mexican-made drama. Dir. Raphael Sevilla. 65 
mins. Rel. Aug. 15. Rev. Aug. 16. 


Arnold Fanck. 67 
Dir. Weyler Hilde- 


Slatom (Aust) (DuWorld). Life and love in the Alps, Dir, 
mins. Rel. Dee. 15. Rev. Dec. 23. 
Musical. Edward Person. 





brand. 80 mins. Rel. Dec. 15. Rev. Dec. 23. 

Soldaten Karemaden (Ger) (Zwicker). Teutonic propaganda. Dir. Turn Hup- 
pertz. 90 mins. Rel. Oct. 1. Rev. Oct. 7. y 

Song of China (Chinese) (MacLean). Drama in the Orient. Dir. Lo Ming-Yau. 
60 mins. Rel. Nov. 1. Rev. Nov. 

Son of Mongolia (Russ) (Amkino) Propaganda of the gee tama sector. Dir. 
I. Trauberg. 105 mins. Rel. Nov. 15. Rev. Nov. 25 7 

Stutzen der Gesellschaft (Ger) (Ufa). Ibsen's oldie i a new version. Dir. 
Detlef Sierck. 80 mins. Rel. Nov. 1. Rev. Nog. 18. : 

Traumulus (Ger) (Tobis). Heavy drama. Emil Jannings. Dir. Carl Froehlich. 
105 mins. Rel. Sept. 15. Rev. Sept. 23 : 

Ungdom Av I Dag (Sw) (Par). Domestic comedy. Anne-Marie Brunius, Dir. 
P A. Branner. 83 mins. Rel. June 15. Rev. July 1 

| U.S.S.R. Newsreel (Russ) (Amkino). Late news events spiced into feature. 87 

mins Rel. June 15. Rev. July 8 

Varan Pojke (Sw) (Scandinavian) Romance Edvard Person. Dir. Arne | 
Bornebusch. 93 mins. Rel. Oct. 1. Rev. Oct. 21 

Verlorene Tal, Das (Ger) (Casino). Love in the mountains, Dir. Edmund Heu- | 
berger. 100 mins. Rel. May 15. Rev. July 1 : 

Wackere Schustermeister (Ger) (Germania). Farce. Dir. Carl Heinz Wolff. 90 | 
mins. Rel. July 1. Rev. July 15 

Waldwinter (Ger) (Ufa). Love in the Silesian forests. Dir. Fritz Buch. 90 | 
mins. Rel. Nov. 1. Rev. Nov. 18 

Walzer fuer Dich in (Ger) (Casino). Musical fantasy. Louis Graveure, Ca- | 
milla Horn Georg Zoch. 90 mins. Rel. Sept. 15. Rev ct. 7. i | 

Weiberrcgiment (Ger) (Ufa) Military comedy. Dir. Karl Ritter. 90 mins 
Rel. Sept. 15. Rev. Sept. 16 . 

Wenn Der Hahn Kraeht (Ger) (Casino). Comedy romance. Dir. Carl Froeh- 
lich. 60 mins. Rel. Nov. 15 ’ 

Yellow Cruise (Fr) (Tapernoux). Travelogue, partly in English. Dir, Leon 
Poirier. 90 mins. Rel Nov. 15. Rev. Nov. 25. 





~ REMEMBERING WHEN 


By Sid Silvers 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. , 


‘I remember when’ ,.. these three 
words are music. What’s more pleas- 
ure than reminiscing, especially a 
you’re a ham actor and your | YU: 
is yourself? Why | [ looked around and with 
you can’t use up even the first wind | "eve Of a new-born ham, I said: 

‘I dunno, but his face is familiar. 
This got a laugh, so I went on. “My 
how | name is Silvers, what’s yours?’ I 
re- | had met Harding through Al Jolson 
the presidential campaign. 
He was one of the straightest shoot- 
I had ever met. He played 
straight that night, all right. 

‘My name is Harding.’ 

And then came one of the biggest 
laughs in history. 

Tm glad to know you, Mr. Hard- 
‘What’s your racket?’ 
| It was the next year we went to 
Turned up at the| Palm Beach to entertain at a party 


the show. I guess Phil was encour- 
aged by that. Anyway, he shouted 
al me. 

‘Who is that man sitting back of 


the 


when’... now 
I don’t 


‘IT remember 
far back should I go? 
| during 
I’ve been sitting . 
in my dressing room for four hours | 


| ers 
and haven’t made a shot yet, and, . 


But to go back a little farther: 
I remember 1921 when a Paul | 


: Rel. July 15. Rev. July 22. — | Fifty Club at the Astor one Satur- Jimmy Walker gave at the Alba 
semi 8 hg gt ee, ie ee ae Heavy drama, Dir. Laszlo Vajda. 75 day night (I wore my usual checked | hotel. Jimmy had the Duke of Alba 
suit 3 ; fas in| suite, a whole floor, with balconies. 
Fahrt in die Jugend, Di a es ee suit, though everyone else was in| suite, \ » Wi 
mins. * Rel Se Aes eye anee seeneny, Bie. Cask Bates. dinner clothes) and asked to plug} A lot of important political problems 
Fiat Voluntas Dei (tt) (Nuove Mondo). Talky comedy. Angelo Musco. Dir. Old Fashioned Girl,’ Buddy de/ were solved that night, and every- 
Amileto Palermi. 80 mins. Rel. Juiy lt. Rev. July 15. \Sylva and Lou Silvers’ hit of the | body was very happy. Paul Block 
Puisceaes ee). wow propaganda. Dir Werner Kortwich. 102 mins. Rel. |year. Sure, they said, I could wd was so happy he gave me a pair of 
ct. 15. Rev. Oct. 28 ithe next number. What they. didn’t | diamond cuff links. 
Gauze Welt Dreht Sich Li P rs -r “le - : 
Susa. 80 mins ch um 1 ure Die (Ger). Mystery-romance. Charlotte tell me was that the next number | The next day Irving Caesar and I 
Gesuzza La open rea (it). {ealion Joan of Are. Dir. A. Blassetti. 75 | was a Paul Jones. I'll bet that or-| became collectors, We collected 
mins. el, ct. Lo. ev. OV ee or a3 
. - 40 chestra played the chorus of ‘Old | Coronas. 
Glueckspilze (Ger) (Casino). Drama of lescence. e 
Sai NO et SAolescence. Dir. Robert A. Stemmle. /F,shioned Girl’ $00 times. They play | Fall of the Coronas 
Grenzfeuer (Ger) (Zwicker). intrigue in the Alps. Dir. Hans Beck-Gaden. 35 | loud in the Paul Jones. Thus, I went 


mins. Rel, Dec. 15. Rev. Dec. 30. 
Gypsies (Russ) (Amkino). Saga of colinalive farms. 
Goldblatt. 85 mins. Rel. July 15. Rev. Aug 
Harom Sarkany (Hung) (Danubia). — of collegiates. 
90 mins. Rel. Dec. 15. Rev. Dec. 30. 
— drama. 


Dir. Evgeni Schneider, M. 


Heisses 


Blut (Ger) (Ufa). Marikka Roekk. Dir. Georg | 
Jacoby. 60 mins. Rel. Sept. 15. 
ich Seine Mich Nach Dir (Ger) (Casino), Backstage operaties. Louis Graveure, 
ag Horn. 90 mins. Dir. Johannes Riemann. Rel. Sept. 1. 
pt. 16. ; 
ae a (Sp). Marital mixups. Dir. Rafael Sevilla. 80 mins. 
ist Main Mann Nicht Fabelhaft (Ger). Domestic comic complications. Dir. 
Georg Jacoby. 76 mins. Rel. Dec. 1. Rev. Dec. 9 
Junge Graff, Der (Ufa). Light comedy with music. Anny Ondra. Dir. Karl 
Lamac. 90 mins. Rel. Dec. 1. Rev. Dec. 16. 
Kakos Dromos, O (Gr). Heavy drama. 77 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Oct. 28. 
Kampf, Der (Russ) (Amkino). German-language story of Hitler cruelties. Dtr. 


Gustav Wangenheim. 86 mins. Rel. Sept. 1. Rev. Sept. 16 


57 mins. Rel. Dec. 15. Rev. Dec. 30. 
La Paloma (Ger) (Casino). Musical. Chas. Kullman, Leo Slezak. Dir. 
Heinz Martin. 85 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Oct. 28 
Legy Jo Mindhalalig (Hung) (Danubia). Life ~ q _—- school. 


Karl 
Dir. Istvan 


Szekely. 75 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. ; 
Letzte Rose (Ger) (Casino). Operetta based on ‘Martha.’ Dir. Karl Anton. 
99 mins. Rel Oct. 1. Rev. Oct. 21. 

Liebesleute (Ger) (Tobis). Drama of modern life. Renate Mueller, _— 
Froehlich. Dir, Eric Waschneck. 95 mins. Rel. Oct. 1. Rev. Oct. 
Liebesroman im Hause Hapsburg (Ger) (Casino). Historical item. Dir. “Will 

Wolff. 81 mins. Rel Sept. 1. Rev. Oct. 21. 
Lied Geht um Die Welt (Ger) (Tobis). Musical. goosee Schmidt. Dir. Rich- 
ard Oswald. 60 mins. Rel Sept. 15 Rev. 30. 


Luct Sommerse (It) (Nuovo Mondo). Raffles lives -»aoley Dir. Adelqui Millar. 
72 mins, Rel June 15. Rev. July 1. 


Dir. Laszlo Vajda. baie a job with Phil Baker. 


| 


Rev. last minute, and I was the oniy 
Rel. singer he could find in time to go on 


| solos and gabbed on the stage. 


It was at a party given in celebra- 
tion of Old Man Stotesbury’s 72d 
birthday, Caesar was there to enter- 


jin a tenor and came out a bass. 
I was still a bass in 1922 when I 
Phil 


tain, so were Baker and _ stooge. 
didn’t hire me, but the guy who/ Caesar and I were waiting around in 
sang the fade-out song in his act} 4 side room (they took one look at 


‘came down with laryngitis at the| me and told the entertainers to go 


ahead and get drunk, but not to 
mingle with the guests) and hap- 
pened to stumble onto a closet piled 
to the ceiling with boxes of rare old 
Coronas. I was glad then that my 
checked suit had pleats. I could 
have carried Phil Baker’s two ac- 
cordions inside it. It took me just 


|for the first show. The way Baker 
| worked his act, he played accordion 
For 
the last number he announced that 
| the young man who had written 
|a song and dedicated it to him was 





sitting in the box. He would like | 24 trips to get those Coronas into 
‘him to sing it. All this was sup-| the car. When I came back from the 
|posed to be impromptu. When the} last one. Caesar had found where 


potlight went on the box, the singer 
was supposed to stand up, embar- 
rassed, and sing to Baker’s accordion 
accompaniment. I was embarrassed, 
all right—but not half so much as 
when Baker started to play. In the 
excitement, he had forgotten to ask 
me what kind of a voice I had. The 
singer with laryngitis had been a 
tenor, and Baker started out in his 


they kept the champagne. But I 
balked at that. ‘After all, ’'m a man 
of honor,’ I told Irving. ‘You’ve gotta 
stop some place.’ 

It waS at that party for Stotes- 
bury that we made Irving Berlin a 
hero. He had just married Ellin 
Mackay, and was there as a guest— 
but standing around on the outside 
just the same. It was as if they had 





Madres del Mundo (Sp). Romance, made in Mexico. Dir. Rinaldo Aguilar. 80) 
mins. Rel. Aug. 15. 

Manewry Milosne (Polish). pared Dir. J. Nowina-Przybylski. 70 mins. Rel. 
Nov. 1. Rev. Nov. 
Mater Nostra (Sp) p abd drama). Dir. Gabriel Sora. 70 mins. Rel. Sept. 1. 
Mein Liebster ist Ein Jaegermann (Ger) (Casino). Old-fashioned farce. Leo 
Slezak. Dir. Walter Kolm. 85 mins. Rel. Sept. 1. Rev. Sept. 16. ° 
Meseauto (Hung) (Danubia).- Cinderella in Budapest. Dir. Bela Gaal. 90 mins. 
Rel. Nov. 1. Rev. Nov. 18. : 

Miserables, Les (Fr) (Franco-American). Hugo’s classic. Harry Baur. Dir. 
Raymond Bernard. 162 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Nov. 4. 

Mueder Theodor, Der (Ger). Backstage farce. Weiss Ferdl. Dir. Yon V. Har- | 
lan. @ mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Oct. 28. 

eee ohare La (Sp).Life in Mexico. Dir. Arcady Boytler. 70 mins. Rel. 

ug. 15 

Mutiger Seefahrer, Der (Ger) (Casino). Heavy farce. Dir. Hans Deppe. 90 
mins. Rel. Nov. 15. Rev Nov. 25. 

Mysteries of Notre Dame (Fr) (DuWorld). pvaheehy best described as a 
travelogue. 65 mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Nov. 

Ne Sirj Edesanyam (Hung) (Danubia). Faith- nechine at ae Lourdes Shrine. 
Dir. Bela logh. 60 mins. Rel. Nov. 15. Rev. Nov. 

er ale (Russ) eee First Moscow color-film. Div. Nikolai Ekk. 95 


s. Rel. Nov. 1. Rev. Nov. 11. 
Pa Solsidan (Sw) (Scandinavian). Romance. Lars Hanson. 
90 mins. Rel. Aug. 15 Rev. Sept. 16. 


Dir. Gustaf Mo- 


pected ~ sy ‘hease (It) (New World). It’s a hard ae Isa Miranda. Dir. Guide 
rignone. 90 mins. Rel. Aug. 15. Rev. Sept. 
Poerteuse de Pain, La (Fr) (Lenauer). Weepy a Bey ‘Dir. Rene Sti. 74 mins. 


Rel. July 1. Rev. July 8. 
Prince Jean, Le (Fr) (20th). Royal intrigue. Natalie Paley. Dir. Jean de Mar- 


guenot. 90 mins. Rel. Dec. 1. Rev. Dec. 16. ea ; 
Privatsekretaerin Heiratet (Ger) (Zwicker). Romance in farce time. Dolly 
Haas. 85 mins. Rel. Dec. 1. Rev. Dec. 9. 
Kakeczi March (Hung) (Danubia). Military drama. Dir. Steven Szekely. 8&2 
mins. Rel. Oct. 15. Rev. Oct. 28. 7 
Revolutionists (Russ) (Amkino). History of eariy communist regime. 100 mins. 


Dir. Vera Stroyeva. Rel. Dec. 15. Rev. Dec. 30 


ate = yee 





key. I tried to make it, but only a| dared him to come—and Berlin with 
squeak came out. more talent in his little finger than 
‘What’s the matter?’ Baker groaned | the lot of them could pile up! To- 
from the stage. day, they'd like to get into HIS 
‘Too high, I gulped. He tried|circle. Baker and I took one look 
again. a lot lower. This time I! at Berlin’s gloomy face, and round- 
croaked. ed up Caesar and Harry Rosenthal 
‘Too low,’ I told him. and his orchestra, and staged a med- 
‘Just where do you sing?’ Baker | ley of Irving Berlin’s songs. Right 


was burned up. then, Berlin became the belle of the 
Chance Gag Changes Act ball. 

‘In between,’ I said, kissing the| I remember in 
job goodbye. Well, the audience was | Baker lost $4,000 
in the aisles. We finally got through | night at Cokeley’s. Al Boasberg and 
the song, but nobody listened. Every-|I were with him. After watching 
body was still laughing at the dis- | that bloody sight, we walked across 
comfiture of ‘the man in the box.’ | the room just in time to see Nick 
By the time I got backstage Baker | the Greek shoot $250,000 to Arnold 
had decided to change his act to a|.Rothstein and lose, get his hat and 
comedy act, and he kept me on as| Clear out without a flicker of ex- 
stooge. + pression. 

I was the original stooge, but 4 I remember when I took one look 
wasn’t the only one. at the bouncer in the Roosevelt 

I remember 1923 when President | Hotel in Hollywood and became a 
Harding became a stooge. We were| writer. After I left Baker’s act I 
playing Washington, and the Presi- | came to Hollywood to be a sensation 
dent and Mrs. Harding had the box] in pictures. A lot of people had 
right in back of the one I used to 
work the act. He was a swell audi- 


told me I was funny when I had a 
ence. Laughed out loud all through 


1929 when Phil 
in two rolls one 


job, but now that I was broke no- 
body wanied a comic. I'd had big 





— 


_~~aemmtnsibahianieanmeneees - a 


‘ 








ideas. Rented a suite at the Roose. 
velt. The morning that I saw that 
bouncer’s face, my hotel bill was 
over 100 bucks, and I had 48¢ in my 
pocket. 

The first person I ran into on the 
boulevard was Bill Perlberg. He’s 
a producer at Columbia now, bu 
then he was in the William Morris 
agency and I had helced him land 
the job. I hailed him, but he didn’t 
have a minute to talk. Was on his 
way to Paramount, he said. The 
studio needed a sketch for Chevalier, 
and Al Kaufman was yelling his 
head off. As soon as Perlberg went 
on, I hopped on a phone and spent 


5c of my remaining 48c to call Al 
Kaufman. ‘This is Perlberg, in the 
William Morris office,’ I said. “Thivk 
I have just the writer for thai 
Chevalier skit. Name is Silvers 
One of the best musical comedy 
minds in America.’ (I had neve 
written a line in my life.) 
Necessity the Mother of—— 
I gave Kaufman the works 


Silvers was out here on a vacation 
I explained, and might refuse to go 
to work for any dough. But he was 
the man they wanted. Bill Perlberz 
nearly dropped dead when Kaufman 
told him to get that man, Silvers 
at any price. But I got the job. 
The sketch I wrote—I had to write 
one, didn’t I, with that bouncer hang- 
ing around—was ‘The Birth of the 
Apache Dance,’ and it was one of the 
hits of ‘Paramount on Parade.’ 

I remember in 1929, when the old- 
est gag in the world worked again 

Paramount assigned me to write a 
second picture for Ed Wynn after 
‘Paramount on Parade’ rang the bell. 
That was just swell, except that Ed 
Wynn didn’t make a second picture. 
So Silvers, screen writer, was out of 
a job in New York. I didn’t have 


much more than the original 4% 
when I went to ask Walter Wange! 
for a job in Paramount’s Astoria 


studios. But I spent the wad on a 
limousine and chauffeur to drive me 
to the place. I paid off the driver 
when we arrived, but asked him to 
wait until I called out to him. 

‘Going to keep me long, Walter?’ 
I asked Wanger, as soon as [ was 
ushered into his office. 

‘About half an hour,’ he said. So 
I leaned out of the window and 
yelled to the driver. 

‘You can go home now, James,’ I 


bellowed. ‘I'll call you when [I need 
you.’ 
Wanger was so impressed that he 


gave me the job. 

My first assignment was to write 
a script for George Burns and Gracie 
Allen. Now, George and Gracie had 
the stuff all written, so all I did was 
draw my check and say it was very 
good. Guys get $3,000 a week for 
doing that out here, you know, but 
I didn’t know I was worth that kind 
of money in those days. 

It was along about 1932 that I be- 
came a ham. After the Astoria stint, 
I joined Buddy de Sylva in writing 
a musical show. It was a pretty fair 
script, but we were in a panie when 
—four days before the opening—we 
didn’t have a man to play the lead- 
ing comedy role. 

Buddy is a brave man. 

‘I'm going to take a chance, You're 


| going to play the part.’ 


A Ham for Life 


That was the show, ‘Take a 
Chance,’ and it made me a ham for 
life. I'll never forget the opening 
night in Wilmington. Buddy buoyed 
me up with all of the usual stimu- 
lants, and still had to push me ou! 
on the stage. I was in a panic. 

Fortunately, I didn’t have anything 
to say when I first got on—just had 
to stand there with my head down 
while a tough guy gave me a ter- 
rific bawling out. 

‘You—YOU—told me _ that 
could be trusted.’ 

*YOU!!... YOU!" he wound up. 


gic 


‘Why,’ another actor broke in. ‘Tl! 
bet she’s a virgin.’ 

Then came my first line. 

‘There you go,’ [ said. ‘Always 


belittling.’ 


‘GOOD EARTH’ FOLLOWS 
‘LLOYDS’ INTO ASTOR 


“Good Earth’ is slated for the As- 
tor, N. Y., before the end of January 
but Metro is wating for 20th-Fox 
to determine just how much longe 
it will keep ‘Lloyds of London’ a 
the house. Twentieth, which sublet 
the theatre, is now on a week-to- 
week basis, with negotiations mear- 
time to spot ‘Lloyds’ into Radio Ci'y 
Music Hall, N. Y., on its first run 

Picture would be the second to 
taken from 20th by the Hall this se- 
son in absence of the usual selective 
deal it has had in the past with this 
distributor. 
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The same producer... 
the same stars who 
q wrote box office his- 
| i tory with Trail of the 

Lonesome Pine’ come 

through with another 
| big one! , 
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Selznick International 


presents 


For the Showmen of 1937 


MARLENE DIETRICH -CHARLES BOYER 
See GARDEN. OF ALLAH" 


a 4 
JANET GAYNOR - FREDRIC MARCH 
“A STAR IS BORN” 


with Adolphe Menjou : May Robson 
Lionel Stander - Andy Devine 


+ 
RONALD COLMAN 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 


x 
EDWARD ARNOLD 
“THE WORLD’S OUR OYSTER” 
with Adolphe Menjou * Mary Astor 
« 


Mark Twain’s Immortal Classic 
“THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER” 


“ x = 


David O. Selznick’s Screen Scoop of the Decadel 


“GONE WITH THE WIND” 


Margaret Mitchell’s mighty novel of the romantic South 
x “ « 
And Six Other Productions From 


David O. Selznick, Merian C. Cooper and 
E. Lloyd Sheldon 
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Columbia Prou dly Bence — 


that it will present very soon 





FRANK CAPRA’S 


Greatest Production 


- RONALD COLMAN 
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Screen play by. 2. oe | ROBERT RISKIN 
From the novel by. . . . . - + JAMES HILTON © 
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The Incomparable Jimmy... 
in the Greatest Role of his “% 
sensational career! 
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\hctt_ PUTTING THE 


BUSTER WEST and 
TOM PATRICOLA 


IN 
“ THE : 
SCREEN TEST 


“Ranking high in West- 
Patricola series... 
comedy smash windup”’ 
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A TREASURE CHEST Production 


“Very classy... A very appealing 
dog number,..'°’ Film Daily - 





_ SYLVIA FROOS NIELA GOODELLE 


and and 
—— James Brierly Bob Nolan 
Fg - , IN IN 
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AND HUMAN APPEAL 
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BUSTER KEATON 


: iby 20th CENTURY-. 

KANGAROO in FOX FILM CORPORATION sain famous comedy 
‘SKUNKED AGA! SISTERS of sue SKILLET 
“SALTY McGBIRE : Ed Easi and Ralph Dumke 
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in Romantic Story New China’s N ative Trade May Supersede ademic 

iy of the Deep South 


year by the 
— "foreign Interests Which Built Shanghai TIME. Written 






Is Newest Triumph of |f 
Young Singing Sensation | ‘ 


—_—. 







China’s Ten-Year Drive for Nation. 
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; of Chiang Kai-shek em Porar tir stu y of con 
4 | oop wes nes, I mbin ; 
Fifth City of the World, Shanghai Today Is Teeming rom Many « A €5 ma teria] 
With Native Enterprise, in Sharp Contrast to Centary Sources Int ° 
of Occidental Domination rea ding. ONCise, €a sy 
j ep than « hundred years g0 & handful of white men landing 
: from merchant ships lying at anchor in the Whangpoo River, 
‘ / fourteen miles up from the month of the Tangtes, ‘ook possession or. ] 
| erent © than ] 
: of the world. These white men were the merchants cf great West- 








@rn nations, England, France, Holland 


. 0 Stu 
, » Russia, and the U. 8, the PHOT dents now use 
i whose governments had just forcibly open: “~ 










ed, for the Second time 
in its long history, the doors of ancient China to Western trade, 
The humming factories and large | 
tions 


na to Wea each Month, T, ™ 
“== » heeded raw Materials and matinee Chiang Kai-shek’s pli 
Girls Seeking Big City Jobs fas herent | Abduction Creates 


ey turned to Chima and, 


oa "* excellent } 
arned to Stay in Home Town me miatoeacmes | Crisis in Far East 


Ghlang Kaishek, Dict of China, add: his people he 
pene unification ¢on” — 

















Populations of Western 
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New Year Greetings 





FROM 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
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In Production: 


if “TURN OFF THE MOON" 
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With Co’dial Greetings 
BEN BERNIE 
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ROGERS 





Under Contract To 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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Greetings for the 
New Year to All of 
Our Friends in 


America and Europe 








TED LEWIS 


OPENING 

ROYAL PALMS CASINO 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
JANUARY I5TH 
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Season's Greetings ! 


Billy Gray a Jerry sah 


74th Week, Club Casanova, Hollywood 
‘THE LITTLE MAESTRO’ ‘LOVE AND KISSES’ 
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M-G-M Grand National $ 
‘CHAMPAGNE WALTZ’ 
Paramount ; 
Management ‘ 
Manage t 
oe ARTHUR SILBER AGENCY, 8516 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
SEASON’S GREETINGS | CHRISTMAS CARD AGENTS | HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


new 21-Folder Assortment. Sells on || 


|f sight for $1.00. Write for particulars. 
DIANE DENISE DOROTHEA ANTEL | 


226 West 72nd 8t., New York, N. ¥. 


EDDIE DAVIS 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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ANNOUNCING SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT AT PARAMOUNT, NEW YORK, WEEK OF JANUARY 17th 1937—-CO-STARRING WITH GUY LOMBARDO 


RETURNING TO COAST INMAY TO STAR IN SAM GOLDWYN'S "FOLLIES" 
THANKS to my very dear friends of COLUMBIA ARTISTS’ BUREAU, PARADISE CAFE, SAM GOLDWYN and PARAMOUNT 


Personal Manager: AIMEE McLEAN VERRILL 


/ | VIRGINIA VERRILL 
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Possession” 
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ROBERT TAYLOR 
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STARRING 

nD | WILLIAM POWELL 


MYRNA LOY 
SPENCER TRACY 


y John W. Considine, Jr. ; 


IN PREPARATION FOR 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


| “The Emperor's 
Candlesticks” 


STARRING 


WILLIAM POWELL 
LUISE RAINER 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


FROM 


CARDINI 


Direction: WM. MORRIS OFFICE 
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LEWIS £. GENSLER 


PARAMOUNT PRODUCER 


"THE BIG BROADCAST OF 
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TO RKO-RADIO 
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* TO VARIETY » 


; Our compliments | 
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and—in our own behalf— 


set 


May we extend to the profession and trade, our | 
appreciation for the fine support which has made 


ours a truly phenomenal growth? 








With new affiliates affording us wider scope for 














our operations, with new film associations vesting 
their music interests in our hands, we face 1937 


confident that newer and greater heights are still 


to be reached. 
| , Rese 


| ae 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION eo LEO FEIST, Inc. 


and affiliated companies 


























Publishing picture scores of 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX UNIVERSAL PICTURES CORP. , 
WALTER WANGER SOL LESSER 
(Released through UNITED ARTISTS) (Released through R-K-O) 
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"MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN" 








READY FOR RELEASE 


“LOST HORIZON" 




















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


SHOW PLACE OF THE NATION 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK CITY 



































































Holiday Greetings from 


GAETANO “Tony” GAUDIO 





CINEMATOGRAPHER 
“THE LIFE OF LOUIS PASTEUR” “GOD'S COUNTRY AND THE WOMAN” 
With - Paul Muni Ph With - George Brent 
Directed by - William Dieterle Directed by - William Keighley 
“ANTHONY ADVERSE” i “ANOTHER DAWN” 


With - Kay Francis 
Directed by - William Dieterle 


(In Production) 


With - Fredric March 
Directed by - Mervyn LeRoy 


“WHITE ANGEL” “THE KING AND THE CHORUS GIRL” 
With - Kay Francis With - Fernand Gravet and Joan Blondel! 
Directed by - William Dieterle Directed by - Mervyn LeRoy 





In 1936 Under Contract to WARNER BROS. 
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LEW AYRES 


ACTOR - DIRECTOR 
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Paramount Theatres 
Service Corporation 
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FRANK FOREST 


Under contract to Paramount 





Coast-to-Coast 
In 1936 Concert Tour January, February, 
“The Big Broadcast of 1937" March, April, 1937 
“Champagne Waltz” Under Management of 


“CAMEL CARAVAN” 
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Season’s Greetings. 


RODGERS and HART 











OMAR KIAM 


COSTUME DESIGNER 
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LOU BROCK 


PRODUCER 


it Now in Production—“Top of the Town” —for the New Universal 
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HOME STATE 





CLAIMS 
NATIVE SON! 


The Golden Gate Opens 
Wide to Receive 
THE INTERNATIONAL ENTERTAINER 


























| PEABODY 


Instrumental Stylist 


AFTER PLAYING EVERY DELUXE 
THEATRE IN THE UNITED STATES 


CALIFORNIA'S OWN 


- EDDIE PEABODY 


WILL OPEN AT THE 
ORPHEUM THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 
JANUARY 13TH 








GEORGE 
~ MARSHALL 


1936-1937 
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"IN OLD KENTUCKY" 
"SHOW THEM NO MERCY" 
"MESSAGE TO GARCIA" 
“CRIME OF DR. FORBES" 


In Production 


“Nancy Steele Is Missing” 





Under Contract to 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 
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JANE FROMAN 
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WESLEY RUGGLES 


DIRECTED 
“THE BRIDE COMES HOME" 


PARAMOUNT 


“VALIANT IS THE WORD FOR CARRIE" 


PARAMOUNT 


IN PREPARATION 
"| MET HIM IN PARIS" 


PARAMOUNT 
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: DIRECTOR 
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DAVID BUTLER 


DIRECTOR 
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CHICO GROUCHO- HARPO 


Management . GUMMO MARX 
ZEPPO MARX, INC. Eastern Representative 


MAX SIEGEL SAM H. HARRIS LARRY WEINGARTEN 


Northern Representative Southern Representative Western Representative 


MAX GORDON NORMAN KRASNA ALF. LANDON 


Northeastern Representative Southwestern Representative Kansas Representative 


“A DAY AT THE RACES” 
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DIRECTED 
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“COLLEEN” 
WARNER BROS. 
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"GOLDEN ARROW" 
WARNER BROS. 
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"TWO IN A CROWD" 
UNIVERSAL 
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“THEY MET IN A TAXI" 
COLUMBIA 
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"MORE THAN A SECRETARY" 
COLUMBIA 


“STOWAWAY" 


"WEATHER OR NO" j with SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
COLUMBIA >| Si 


DIRECTED 
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"IF YOU COULD ONLY COOK" 
with JEAN ARTHUR and 
HERBERT MARSHALL 
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with MARGARET SULLAVAN and 
~HENRY FONDA 
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“THE CASE AGANIST MRS. AMES" 
with MADELEINE CARROLL and 
GEORGE BRENT 


“THE BOWERY PRINCESS" 
with SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
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GREGORY RATOFF 
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B. P. SCHULBERG PRODUCTIONS 
FOR PARAMOUNT, 1936-37 


FORTHCOMING RELEASES 
EDWARD ARNOLD AND FRANCINE LARRIMORE 


“JOHN MEADE'S WOMAN" 
“A DOCTOR'S DIARY" 





With GEORGE BANCROFT, HELEN BURGESS, JOHN TRENT 
“THE LOVE TRAP" | 
With GAIL PATRICK, RICARDO CORTEZ, AKIM TAMIROFF | 


SYLVIA SIDNEY 


IN 


“YOU AND ME" 


AND THREE OTHERS TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 


CURRENT RELEASE 
JOAN BENNETT AND CARY GRANT 


IN 4 
“WEDDING PRESENT" 
. F . 
B. P. SCHULBERG PICTURES, Inc. ee eas 
N B. P. SCHULBERG, President RALPH A. KOHN, Vice-President and General Manager , 
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i CURRENTLY FORTHCOMING 
\ | MUSICAL SCORE FOR MUSICAL SCORE FOR 
| i ' "BANJO ON MY KNEE" | | "TOP OF THE TOWN" 
20TH CENTURY-FOX UNIVERSAL 
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f SEASON’ S GREETINGS 


“GIVE ME LIBERTY” Under Contract CURRENT PRODUCTION if 
“THE TRIAL HORSE” "Warner Bros-First National “THE SEEING EYE” 
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Under Contract to Paramount 
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1. GRAND PRIX du CINEMA FRANCAISE 


2. GOLD MEDAL OF THE VENICE INTERNA- 
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and NOW 
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AMERICAN TOBIS CORPORATION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
W. E. VAN BEVEREN JOSEPH STEINER 





Managing Director Sales Manager 
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8954 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 2310 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 


on Your 3Ist Anniversary 
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35 ,000 ,000 PEOPLE 


Tet NOT PERMITTED 


To go to theatre during Lenten season (B eginning Feb. 10th and ending April 30) 


BUT THEY MUST SEE 


The only motion picture filmed by special permission and 


RECOMMENDED BY HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XI 


“A . masierpiece 
to be seen not 
once but many 
times.” 
—-AMERICA 


“If you haven't 
been getting on 
as well as you 
like book this 
one and get in 
solid.” 
—SHOWMAN’S 


TRADE RE- 
VIEW 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—Still a few 
states are available only to A-1 men hay- 
ing great knowledge of showmanship. 
Excellent reference requested. 
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EVELATION - 


A ng ENSAT TIONAL REVELA AIO 







the First 
Time in History— 


Cameramen have 
been permitted to 
film the mysterious 
life of the nuns liv- 
ing in a=. strictly 
cloistered convent— 
where no man ever 
entered before. 






DOCUMENT - - « « « - 


‘Filmed by Special Permis- 
sion of Pope Pius LS 
—Time. 








ALL ENGLISH TALKING 


BOOK AT ONCE — IT MAY BE TOO LATE 
BEST FILM COMPANY, INC., 723 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 


THEATRES WANTED—If£ you have a 
first class house, fully equipped, we 
Only A-1 houses in 


are ready to rent. 
key cities. 


“This production 
is cleaning up a 
small fortune for 
its owner ,. has 
made more dough 
in the last six 
months than most 
have made the 
last six years.” 


—FiLM DAILY 


*“ Cloistered’ has 
broken all rec- 


ords.”’ 


—MOTION PIC- 
TURE DAILY 
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The Season’s Best Greetings 
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Congratulations 


HAROLD HURLEY 





















Happy New Year 
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CLAUDE BINYON 


Author of various screen plays and the "Variety" headline: 


“WALL STREET LAYS AN EGG” 


Under Contract to Paramount 
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EWING 
SCOTT 


Writing 
and 
Directing 








for 
GEORGE 
O'BRIEN 
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, . Sincere Best Wishes to All i 
: for Health and Happiness \8 
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PRODUCTIONS 














1936-1937 


"THREE MEN ON A HORSE" 

"THE KING AND THE CHRORUS GIRL" 

» "DEATH IN THE DEEP SOUTH" 

"THE GREAT GARRICK" WARNER BROS. PICTURES 
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DIRECTOR 


In 1936 





"THREE GOD FATHERS" 


for 


® METRO-GOLDWYN 











"MAGNIFICENT BRUTE" 


UNIVERSAL “GARDEN OF ALLAH" 


for 
® SELZNICK-INTERNATIONAL 











"LITTLE MISS NOBODY" 
20TH CENTURY FOX 


“THEODORA GOES WILD" 


for 
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“THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR YOU" i. 
YOUR NEW. YEAR WISH The Same Old i 

FROM ; L 

Greetings From ke 

the New Rialto, * 

L. WOLFE CILBERT New You ciy | |G 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. p 


Cinemart Bldg., Suite 201, 202, 203 
6912 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 





Hollywood New York | 
MURRAY PECK c/o ED. WOLFE ASSOCIATES 
Prof. Mgr. RKO BLDG. Arthur 


PAUL JONAS, Prof. Mar. ; 
Current Publications: Mayer 
“YOU'RE A PART OF ME” “MEET THE FAMILY” 
“MIO RIO DE JANEIRO” “FAREWELL MALIHINI” 


“FUNNY re CAPERS” 
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Weg. SINGING COWBOY, STAR OF REPUBLIC'S MUSICAL WESTERNS 
i | : Now Releasing: 

: ‘The Big Show’ ‘The Old Corral’ ‘Round Up Time In Texas’ 
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YR Win THE START OF THE NEW YEAR BEAR ¥ 
eb IN MIND THE MOTION PICTURE RELIEF FUND MH 
4. & IS PART AND PARCEL OF THE PICTURE IN- : 
‘5 B DUSTRY. IT NEEDS THE SUPPORT OF ALL 4 
ye THOSE IN THE INDUSTRY. THEREFORE, GIVE : 
7 “4 WITHIN YOUR MEANS--BUT GIVE AND DO x 
‘| R SO REGULARLY. : 
4 HOLLYWOOD MUST HELP ITS OWN— 


THOSE THE MOTION PICTURE RELIEF FUND . § 
HELPS ARE PEOPLE HOLLYWOOD CAN WELL ¥ 
; BE PROUD OF DESPITE THEIR STRAIGHTENED 
i CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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é BEST THING TO DO NOW IS TO MAKE : 
‘ YOUR PROVISIONS TO AID THE MOTION | 
-_ PICTURE RELIEF FUND DURING 1937 WHICH ~ ¥ 
| IS DESTINED TO BE THE MOST PROFITABLE 4 
k IN THE HISTORY OF THE PICTURE INDUSTRY, it 
f FOR ALL CONCERNED. — 4 
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Writer-Producer 
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H EDMUND GWENN ; 


RECENT RELEASES 


"ANTHONY ADVERSE" "LABURNUM GROVE" 


Warner Bros. Associated Talking Pictures 
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KENNETH MacGOWAN 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
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| ARTHUR TREACHER 





Under Contract Management 
20th CENTURY-FOX IRVING LANDE 
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THE EVENING STAR WASHINGTON, D. C. DECEY 


“Short” Steals the Honors 
On Earle Theater Billl & 


*1 Give Me Liberty’ Outshines Feature Film 
and Vaudeville Performers as 


se < 

fe Real Entertainment. On 
Bea ,BY ROBERT B. PHILLIPS, Jr. <b 
e Be 

=f 














N A screen short subject, “Give Me Liberty,” at the Earle this week, John 
Litel plays the part of Patrick Henry. and delivers the famous “Give me 


liberty. or give me death” oration that fiery gentleman once spoke in the 





| s, ‘interests of inciting Virginia to rebellion against King George III. By Pree j 
the simplicity of his performance throughout an unadorned narrative, and i by = 
‘ the great power of his delivery in one of the most impassioned harangues ever & 
| heard by man,’ Mr,: Litel lifts this | by 


relatively unadvertised ‘short’? to the Done in technicolor, the short’ is 

status of the, most, important. and| on the whole in excellent taste, al- 

pleasing item on the Warner Bros.’| though obviously inaccurate in its 

theater bill, -.. representation of Mount Vernon and 

Once or twice; Mr,. Litel permits | -o>mewhat libe Patrick 
c ; Wa ox? 320 4 


\ oe » himself the lberties ¢ 
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Greater Studio Facilities, 
Greater Stars, Greater Story 
and Production Values, for 


IREATE 





s- ‘Give Me Liberty’ is released in the 2-reel ‘Broadway Brevities’ 
" series. The cast: John Litel (as Patrick Henry), Nedda Harrigan, 
Carlyle Moore, Jr., Robert Warwick and others. The Director: 
B. Reeves Eason. It is filmed entirely in TECHNICOLOR, 
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Congratulations to Congratulations 


SAM SAX SAM SAX 











JOSEPH E. HENABERY ROY MACK 














Director Director 
Warner Bros. Warner Bros. 
Vitaphone Vitaphone 
Congratulations To 








SAM SAX SAM SAX 


To Be Associated with You Is a Privilege 
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LLOYD A. FRENCH LEE P, STEWART 








Director Casting Director 
Warner Bros. ARTHUR LEONARD 
Vitaphone Assistant 


Vitaphone Studios 
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Dear Sam, 











Congratulations and the expression of my 


admiration and sincere friendship, 





Jiles E. Brulatour 





It gives us great pleasure 
to extend our greetings to 


SAM SAX, a great showman 


CURTIS & ALLEN 


éACK CURTIS 
@HARLES ALLEN 
BERNARD BURKE 


RKO Bldg 
Rockefeller Center 
Radio City, N. Y. 














Continued Success 


To SAM SAX 


from 


NICK LUCAS 


LESLIE, 





Congratulations 


$AM SAX 


A right guy with a swell 


organization 


HAL SANDS 


tage Presentations 
efeller Centre 


1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
NEW YORK 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
BUENOS A!RES 
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DUCING DE LUXE 
av ATIONS FOR SOUTH 
M@RICA EXCLUSIVELY 





Congratulations 


SAM SAX 


And All Cood Wishes 











Best Wishes To 4 
| 
SAM SAK | 
IRVIN SIMON 4ie 
PHIL OFFIN PHIL BLOOM \4 HH 
JOHN DUGAN LESLIE GROSS Bt 
NEW YORK Hi 
RKO Bidg., Radio City Hy, 
COAST OFFICE i 
California Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills ag i 
16a 
He ie. 
LONDON ine 
National House, 60-66 Wardour Street sae | 


Pictures, Legitimate, Radio, Vaudeville, Night Clubs 
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HARRY BESTRY (i 
Paramount Building ) 

New York City 

aa DECEMBER 18, 1936 Wi 

} SAM SAX rit 
Congratulations VITAPHONS STUDIOS toe 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. i 

SAM SAX HEARTIZST CONGRATULATIONS FOR YOUR > i 7e 
General Film Library, Ine. 20TH ANNIVERSARY STOP HAPPY TO HAVE i | 
749 Seventh Ave., New York BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH YOU 4 ee | 
BAS Gitte See Madea en 75 oe Ve 
MORRIS J. KANDEL, Pres, ui i 
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MY SINCEREST WISHES FOR CONTINUED SUCCES$ AND GOOD HEALTH ? 
tro SAM SAX 
THE MAN WHO STARTED ME IN PICTURES 
taba 
DAVE APOLLON f 
Ab, 
GREETINGS TO i 
To . 
S A M S A 4 A REGULAR GUY ; 
ds 
OUR BEST WISHES 4s 
AND BEST WISHES Q 
SCENIC ss 
FOR HIS CONTINUED SUCCESS pe iM 
hedb 
DONALD NOVIS x 
VITAPHONE STUDIOS ‘ 
Sit wor ane. WE WE VALISTEN, ASBESTOS, * 
B=, ger] WE DON'T HAVE § ! 
eer ~\To BE ACTORS | biiidiihthins My Sincerest Admiration for My 
PAPER ? TO KNOW THAT f CG 
WERE. NOT ag aos oe : Dear Friend a 
Ree A ISAM SAX] q 
oa | | 
"1 Ye = Glad to Be With You SAM SAX : 
(Oa = = y and Vitaphone : 
PN Ef SA Be & RADIO e 
77 [6 atecd E ae = : ci 
ZY 2, 5 NY = zx RAMBLERS BERNICE CLAIRE eo 
S ZS 
ra HEH . Z 
LZ KenKline-€ CZ N 
SEASON'S GREETINGS % 
Congratulations To 7 H R F F S W | F T S hs 
SAM $AX APPEARING NIGHTLY t 
FRENCH CASINO, NEW YORK 
Best Wishes To SAM 8AX x | 
Av, 
To SAM i 
LOUIS SHURR Congrats and Continued Success fk 
MARTY MAY LS 
1501 BROADWAY — 
oe EAVES COSTUME CO., INCORPORATED i“ 
E a gHEATRICAL — HISTORICAL COSTUMES = UNIFORMS le 
—* se 
To SAM SAX oa : 
BEST WISHES FOR YOUR CONTINUED SUCCESS dy 
CLYDE McCOY % 
CLYDE LUCAS , 
GUS EDWARDS x 
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Greetings to our SAM SAX from “4 
, THE VITAPHONE MUSIC DEP'T. ¥ 
*. : 5 | Ni 
: A, 
; DAVID MENDOZA ¥ 
“ — GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR “4 
rs a 
4s cn Song and Lyric Writers vg 
is, | SANFORD GREEN ... MANNY KURTZ ... CLIFF HESS ma 
I A a ; ets bajo 
r ; SAUL CHAPLIN ...SAMMY CAHN RS 
t : Let 
* Orchestra Personnel Rep. Arrangements Copyrights AG 
NORMAN WEINER MORRIS GOLDSTEIN VICTOR BLAU 44 
“| - | S jocasrgneere | re 
c SS a. Se ae a ee 4 
R +5 @ i 
ve, ‘ 
| te el 
: For - Hesa-Jolly Good Fell- ow i 
Vay | 
4 ECAR BERGEN Best Wishes To My Chief lad 
SAM SAX § 
mo Bs 
\Ab ide 
SHEMP HOWARD sf 
i (Joe Palooka) ¥ 
Ny 
x Sr 
x Congratulations and Best Wishes to * "4 
‘ Congratulations To S A S A x ; | 
‘“ M du 
id ® 14a 
Fs Sa YS] 
Av, ‘ : 

‘e W A RN ER B Rf} " Season's Greetings to All FRANK NAMCZY 
8 And Congratulations to Art Director \4 
! i SAM SAX VITAPHONE ‘ 

, “ NOW B | . 

. Rainbow Room, Radio City, N. Y. est Wishes to 4 
and Vitaphone Studios \¥ 

La | t 
, | SAM SANS 
WwW \) 

. | %' : : 5 | 
has Compliments of ‘ 
i PHIL QUINN 
i KLI FG i Assistant Production Manager 
FR VITAPHONE 

( From JOE PALOOKA emtine |— is 
x ro EXPRESS OUR HIGH BSTEEM OF 
And His Father ‘LE EGL BROS SAM SAX 
Uneversar Evectric Stace TING CO., ine. 
HAM FISHER 321 Wesr SOm Sracer Paap: ecb 
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Congratulations to the Boss 


Vitaphone Studios 





JACK HENLEY 


Congratulations and Best Wishes to SAM SAX, Sure Nuff. S 


SE ESLER = 


f 
WILLI WEIL 


Vitaphone Studios 











IRA GENET 


\ Pictorial Revue 








~ Congratulations — To Coin a Phrase 


Celertours 








GELS 





Ss 


from 


Vitaphone Studios 





Heartiest Congratulations te SAM SAX 


CYRUS WOOD 








BEST WISHES 
SAM SAX 


On Your Twentieth Anniversary 


J ACK POWELL 


Not an Overnight Sensation, BUT 

A SOLID FOUNDATION 
Which I’m Sure the New WARNER BROS.’ 
New Eastern Studios Will Always Have 


Season’s Greetings 
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Direction 
LEDDY & SMITH 


Nd Attorney 
* MARK LEDDY 





Congratulations to Our Dear Friend 


SAM SAX 


CHERRY and JUNE PREISSER 





. - 
( Thanks to Sam Sax and Warner Bros., They 
Have Been Great for Me 


HAL LEROY 








Sincere Are These Greetings to 


SAM SAX 


\ Marion Wilkins and Jack Walters 





Best Wishes 


to 


SAM 


**BIRDIE”’ 


SAX 


BOB 
HOPE 


Vinton Freedley’s 
“RED, HOT AND BLUE” 
Alvin Theatre, N. Y. 





Congratulations 


Warner Bros. on the erection of 
Your New Studio 


Congratulations 


Sam Sax on your twentieth anni- 
versary in the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


MME. BERTHE 


Theatrical Costumer 


110 West 47th Sireet 
ff New York City 


Best Wishes to 
SAM SAX 
Richard Willis 





| Head Cosmetician 


















& GREETINGS 


TO 
A SAM SAX 


FROM 


a. 


EDDIE FORMAN 


Writing Comedies for—and Congratulations to 


HARLAND DIXON 
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SAM SAX 





Congratulations to SAM SAX 
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Dance Director 


Vitaphone Studio 





Best Wishes for the Continued Success of 


Warner Bros. and Sam Sax 


George A. Hamid, m. ; 


1560 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Suppliers of Sensational Novelty and Stunt Talent to 
Motion Pictures 


Thanks from DAVE SOLTI, Vaudeville-Film Division 





Congratulations to SAM SAX 


FROM 


Walter Cassel 


NBC's Baritone Star—now featured on 
Sealtest Saturday Night Party 
WEAF—8 P.M. 
(Also Warner Bros. Shorts) 
1350 Broadway, New York 
CHiekering 4-2468 


Pers. Management 
BEN B. LIPSET 





To SAM SAX 


My Best Wishes 


HENRY WIESE 


Pauline Cook Office 
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To SAM SAX anita and Success 


JACQUES FR AY | 
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; WALLACE SULLIVAN 


UNDER CONTRACT 
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Under Contract 


to Paramount 
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WALDEMAR YOUNG 


Screen Playwright 


ewes > 
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Management: 


CHARLES K. FELDMAN 
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JOHN C. MOPFTDT 


UNDER CONTRACT TO PARAMOUNT 


SCREENPLAYS (FOR PARAMOUNT) 
"RHYTHM ON THE RANGE"* 
“MURDER WITH PICTURES"* 


ADAPTATION (FOR UNIVERSAL) 
"NIGHT KEY" 


% ° 
In collaboration. 


EPESS SESE SOFIOVOFO IS CRS 


i 
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PLAYS (FOR FEDERAL THEATRE} 


"IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE" in collaboration 


with Sinclair Lewis 


| Played over sixty-four weeks to date. 
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||} SIDNEY A. FRANKLIN 
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BRADLEY KING 


AUTHOR 


“MAID. OF SALEM’ 


A Frank Lloyd Production for Paramount 














In Preparation: 
Screen Play 
“Il, JAMES LEWIS,” FOR PARAMOUNT 
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“MAGNIFICENT BRUTE” ART DIRECTOR “GIRL ON THE FRONT PAGE” 


“FLYING HOSTESS” “THE MAN | MARRY” 


FOR THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
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DORE SCHARY f 
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Now Working for Emanuel Cohen sf 
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; GREETINGS 
j 1937 : 
i‘ ; 
: GENERA | 
Ke , 
‘ L 
; MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
KM \e 
i RKO. RADIO PICTURES = | 
S ‘MARY OF SCOTLAND’ ‘SWING TIME’ 
5 Co-starring KATHERINE HEPBURN Co-starring ASTAIRE and ROGERS 
; ad : y 
% pi ecuecikiict ‘SMARTEST GIRL IN TOWN ; 
ry : Featuring GENE RAYMOND and 
4 THE BIG GAME ANN SOTHERN 
} Featuring PHILIP HUSTON, JAMES 
! GLEASON, JUNE TRAVIS and "WINTERSET' . 
4 BRUCE CABOT Featuring BURGESS MEREDITH 
¥ ‘WALKING ON AIR' ‘THAT GIRL FROM PARIS' . 
¥ Featuring GENE RAYMOND Featuring LILY PONS, GENE RAY- 5 
3 and ANN SOTHERN MOND and JACK OAKIE MK 
4 1936 Recordings i 
; ROSE BAMPTON JEANETTE MacDONALD SHILKRET SALON and < 
b RICHARD CROOKS NINO MARTINI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
4 NELSON EDDY LILY PONS GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
i HELEN JEPSON CHARLES THOMAS 
‘ ) 
Kee * 
f s S ‘ 
‘ Li 
N RADIO PROGRAMS ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS = & 
Ny | . 
i ESSO N.B.C 
Camel Caravan Associated - 
The Wessel Company (Ass'n of Banks) 
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ROY DEL RUTH 


DIRECTOR 
1936-1937 
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"BORN FTO DANCE" 


METRO-GOLDWYN -MAYER 


“PRIVATE NUMBER™ 

















BL | 20TH CENTURY - FOX 

a i} IN PRODUCTION | 
| A\ fT | 
| ON THE AVENUE 
1} 20TH CENTURY - FOX ; 
j tt 
i i 
7 UNDER CONTRACT — 20TH CENTURY -FOX | 
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JACK CUNNINGHAM 


-UNDER CONTRACT TO PARAMOUNT 


atin” 
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Preparing Story and Screen Play for the Next 
W. C. Fields’ Film Vehicle 


Personal Management: 
ORSATTI & COMPANY, INC. 
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| UNDER CONTRACT TO PARAMOUNT 





ASSOCIATED WITH 


LEO McCAREY 
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ROBERT NORTH 
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On Its 31st ANNIVERSARY 
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MAJOR PICTURES CORP. | 


EMANUEL COHEN BEN PIAZZA 
President 
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Vice-president 
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| MAJOR PRODUCTIONS PARAMOUNT PICTURES P| 
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Under Personal Contract to Business Management: 
B. P. SCHULBERG PHIL BERG - BERT ALLENBERG % 
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Again my congratulations on the 31st Anniversary of an 
Interesting and sincere newspaper - - - © = =» ®» = 
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Theatre Map 








(Continued from page 8) 

felt at all times in that Coast setup. 
George Skouras is head of Skouras 
Theatres, in the east, operating the 
greater part of Metropolitan Play- 
.louses, side by side with Frisch & 
Rinzler, operators of the balance. 
These operations are highly success- 
ful, 

Metropolitan is a subsidiary of 
United Artists Theatre Circuit. 
Keith - Albee - Orpheum, principal 
theatre subsid of RKO, owns 20% of 
Met. Herbert Bayard Swope, for- 
merly chairman of the K-A-O board, 
Saw to that. 

: K-A-O’s Comeback 

K-A-O has come _ back, since 
Swope took charge to harmonize the 





LOEW'S STATE, NEW YORK 


"WORLD'S GREATEST 
ENTERTAINER 


Radio Si tage Screen 


VICTOR RECORDING STAR 


mK 





f 


@ NEXT WEEK (JAN. 8) | 





of K-A-O, and Leon Goldberg, treas-_ the possibility of RKO turning over | 
Meehan recently suffered aj| the operation of its northwest spots 


scrious breakdown, plus other busi- | 
ness complications. 

Whether the RKO reorganization, | 
which is now pending before the | 
Federal Court, may bring about any | 
personnel changes in K-A-O, can} 
hard!y be noted here. It is fairly | 


tinue to operate and that in the new | 


| 


te v.p. in charge of theatre opera- | 
tion for RKO, additionally. He is! 


v.p. and general manager of K-A-O,| Roxy property. 


S 

? | certain that Nate Blumberg will con- 

2 scheme of things might be elevated 
| | 


presently. 

Paramount’s theatres under part- 
nership operations, in the field, are 
estimated to show around $7,000,000 
for 1936. 


This kind of Par operation has 
served to bring back S. A. Lynch to 
active theatre operation in Miami. 
Lynch reorganized Par’s theatre set- 
up and conceived the plan which 
took that, tremendous chain from 
brankruptcy and put it on the road 
to recovery. In Texas, too, Par’s 
theatre operation has been extended 
under the partnership arrangement 
to include approximately 100 houses 
in that territory today. One of 
Par’s outstanding theatre operators 
to sit on the company directorate is 
E. V. Richards. 


Warners’ Strength 
Riding on top of the theatre fold 


of Warner theatre operation. Bern- 
nard can take the bows for the re- 








elements in that setup, Nate Blum- | 
berg is chief operator of the RKO} 
houses, and under Leo Spitz, new | 
president of RKO, the K-A-O chain | 
has boomed. 

Under Swope, K-A-O began re- 
paying accumulated dividends on its 
preferred stock, Dividends had been 
in arrears for some time, and during 
the past year, as indicating the re- | 
covery of that chain, K-A-O has paid | 
off on this dividends arrears $12.50 | 
per share on its 64,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. 


turn to recovery of the Warner thea- 
tres, and which operation he has 
headed from the time that they -be- 


| gan to slide along with the rest of 


show business. 

Warner operations have been aided 
considerably by the legalizing of 
Sunday performances in Philadel- 
phia. Warner theatres for years was 
the one chain which suffered mostly 
from a ban on Sunday shows. With 


close to 100 of the Warner houses in | 
RKO owns around | the Philly area, that Sunday show 


21,000 shares of this stock and the | thing has been a tremendous boost. 


M. J. Meehan forces control around | 
28,000 shares. RKO owns all of the | 
common. Representatives of the M. 
J. Meehc i interests in K-A-O are 
Malcolm tingsburg, vice-chairman 


! 
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NEW YORK 


| 
| 


Zs 


.; Charles C. Moscowitz, 


Herschel Stuart, one of the leading 
showmen of the trade, is now gen- 
eral manager of Consolidated, -met- 
ropolitan New York neighborhood 
chain. 

Loew’s theatres continue to rise 
along so smoothly from year to year 
that there is little to comment about 
in that direction except to bring at- 
tention to the men who operate that 
circuit, from top to bottom, as one 
of the outstanding organizations of 
its kind that the business has seen. 
Ed Schiller, 


| Joe Vogel, L. K. Sidney, Billy Downs, 


LEO MORRISON # 


INCORPORATED 


HOLLYWOOD 


| 


Marvin Schenck, et al. make the 
Loew theatre wheels go round. 

The Poli chain in New England, 
formerly belonging to the old Fox 


| company which Loew’s took over, is 
| also back in the running under the 


Loew banner, another tribute to the 


| kind of manpower which operates 
| that 
| Schenck, J, Robert Rubin and David 


outfit under Nicholas M. 


Bernstein. The Poli group of houses 


| had been in receivership prior to the 


| J 
| 

. be 
| the trade include several items, one | 


Loew association. 
Unfinished tasks which remain in 


of which is that recurring talk about 


currently is Joseph Bernhard, head | 


to Paramount, 
In the meantime, RKO reorganizes 


with an agreement having been 
reached between RKO and _ the 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., whereby 


RKO is to be associated again in the 
operation of Radio City Music Hall 
and the R. C. Center theatre. This 
agreement is part of RKO’s pending 
reorganization plan. 


and Warners are bidders for the 
Whoevei obtains 
control of this key house on the 


| main stem can alter considerably the 
| destiny of Broadway’s film theatre 
situation. 

The reorganization proceeding on 
| the Roxy, N. Y., is still pending in 
Federal Court. 

There is the slightest chance only 
| that the house can remain under in- 
| dependent control because no house 
| can run without a proper supply of 
| qualified product. 
| One of the additions to the Broad- 
'way theatre situation during the 
| Criterion by Harry Charnas (War- 
ners) and B. S. Moss. This is the 
|new film house erected on the site 
| of the old Criterion. 


| the start, and lately the house has 
| been forced into slough duals. 
Radio City 

Tke R. C. Center, which shifted 
| from films to legit more than a year 
ago, is still in the legit column, 
‘although chances are that in the 
future, under RKO’s direction, the 
Rockefellers may permit this smaller 
of the two Radio City theatres to 
revert to films. That depends, of 
course, on the future supply of prod- 
uct or whenever that change should 
be desirable. 

Certain differences split 20th 
Century-Fox and the Rockefeller 
Center people so that 20th Century- 
Fox sold away from the R. C. Music 
Hall to the Roxy. The 20th-Fox 
product has made the Roxy theatre 
highly successful of recent months. 
All the majors, excepting United 
Artists, Columbia and Universal, 


had been mentioned at various times | ¥ 
as being interested in getting control 


of the Roxy, 

During the year, also, RKO with- 
drew from theatre operation in 
Canada. 
ates RKO’s Canadian theatres. He 
is the operator also of Par’s Cana- 
dian chain. 

RKO’s product situation in Canada 
and underlying commitments on the 
theatres in Canada are understood 
adequately protected by that deal. 

Fanchon & Marco today has an 
undisputed monopoly of theatre 
operation in St. Louis, from metro- 
politan deluxers to surrounding 
nabes. F, & M. has withdrawn 


Twentieth Century-Fox, Si Fabian | 


| past year was the opening of the | 


Product short- | 
age problems beset it almost from | 


N. L. Nathanson now oper- | 


from Salt Lake City, and addition- 
ally has turned over to National 
Theatres (Skouras) certain Cali- 
fornia spots (Arthur). 

There have been some minor pool- 
ings around the country during: the 
year. But on the whole 1936 has 
been a pleasant one, excepting for 
that protracted St. Louis argument 


| between the Government and War- 


ner Bros., with F. & M. (Harry C. 
Arthur) as the relator. 

Paramount seems to have decided 
definitely on a decentralization 
policy on its theatres, although there 
had been discussions for a time rela- 
tive to the Par firm’s reassembling 
its vast chain once again under cen- 
tralized authority. 

Warners went in for some new 
construction, notably around Wash- 
ington, D. C., but while all the chains 
have gone in for face-lifting, renova- 
tions, etc., a theatre building boom 
is still practically in embryo. 
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AMKINO | 


in celebrating its 10th An- 
niversary is proud to an- 
nounce for release in 1937 
the following Soviet pro- 
ductions: 


“REVOLUTIONISTS” 
“PRISONERS” 
“THE LAST NIGHT” 
“PETER ¥” 
“RETURN OF MAXIM” 
“BEJIN MEADOW” 
“PARIS COMMUNE” 


and a series of 


A. PTUSHKO’S Puppet , 
Cartoons in 3 Colors 








AMKINO 
CORPORATION 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Holiday Greetings from 
the Pacific Coast 


JIMMY NEWELL 
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POLLACK and MITCHELL | 


"SING, BABY, SING" 
“PIGSKIN PARADE" 
“ONE IN A MILLION” 
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a Be , “SR. ; aa ae | Romance, In addition to the group,| ing down of the New York art de-| P% b 1¢ home office publicity : 
a Hollywood, Jan. 3. principally because major advertisers ‘ ngs t forces.:.is gradually breaking 
a: Fi ati ogy Me 5 kennel ,.| the Bernarr Macfadden outfit also | livery and, after some trouble, it was S,,1S gradually breaking down 
j Hollywood fan mag _ delegation! seem to favor mass circulation buy- “ y ana, : ’ S/ resistance. The Preteen a | 
: 4 : ': : 2 : - . publis hes I hotoplay and sells adver- | accomplished , Pictures are now wane ° 1¢e pi Inc ipa tr ouble 
4 went through a major plastic opera-| ing. : : : A Ss), are now is that about half ar < 
' , : ae . a : tising in this book on a separate | dished out right from the studios on Ss that about half are west and 
tion during the past year, emerging Douse Small Books : : . ‘ g 1e § 0 Oe a Gta tindh oan 
+ £ : ie duanns : : -|guarantee of 425,000 copies per!a first come. first served basis and/ " 1er half east. 
: with hardly a trace of its former; This has had the dual effect of é' he y Physical | with th aston ee: 
nF self b Idi “e th mor ubstantial month. True Story and nysical!| with the different editors fighting The growth of the fan mag field 
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im 8 ns was bolstered by the general up-!| books. Studios, too, generally incline ; “ , aints f: rae Meat ; 
i. 2) eae ‘ pasen ts si Bars tole ‘ Thé Dell mags are sold under the Ruth Waterbury. who did an out- | ™aintain fan mag contacts, each with 
. } trend in business and free-lancers| towards the bigger .combines, thus ‘ . Ph: y, i Piette ior agente . 
lf Ht * en agg iil standard of Modern Magazines and | standing job of editing Movie Mirror | 2" @SS!Stant, and on top of this there 
- who get their beans and coffee from | making it harder for the lesser out- |) | Ste g | g Moi a raph yobs Bape 
i + | the occasional story sale noticed a/ fits the group includes Modern Screen. | for Macfadden. had her duties ex-)| !S Someone in charge of art planting. : 
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Lm ipa ghee ss ; : at womens products. This has re-| posed of Screenland and Silver! The Modern group and the Screen- | S!nce most studios require that pub- 
5 . 7 . ~ > y is sat a . ‘ 2 ° 
' All down the line, circulations sulted in creation of two outstanding | c.:ecn, guarantees its advertisers land unit still edit in New York. but | licity representatives be present durs 
in ae showed substantial increases. This is} units, Fawcett’s Women’s Group and | ¢17 gy copies a month: Screen Guide,| with active staffs in Hollvwood.|im& interviews of contract players. 
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at credited by circulation experts to Macfadden’s Women’s Group. the Annenberg fan mag, is a new-| When the Annenbergs started Movie |", @dded proviso is that all manu- 
two factors. The first, of course, is Bolstering the circulation afforded |... and Picture Play, the Street| Guide. they took Carl Schroeder | S°Tipts originating from such inter 
; if the general business condition. The} by the fan mags alone, each of these) smith fanner, gets little advertis- | from Fawcett and put him in charge | Views Must be submitted to the stu- 
) *second is the fact wns Pweg — outfits ay og into its ager’ ing play. of edibbtial and advertising thee ba} dios for an okay before publications. 
4 9 5 igger at roup othcr magazines with | ee eae i 
} has been turning ou &8¢ an ave groul : se agazit The significant factor, from the | Hollywood. Picture Play, the Street These restrictions arose from a 
better pictures, and more of them.! large circulations among women. Yee hey ; . ; eles of tucidente ; 4 
. . . : ’ viewpoint of interest in motion pic- | & Smith book, only recently jumped | Series of incidents two and three 
Creation of new starring talent by The Women’s Groups . ee ae ge A ; a| years ago. wh several ; 
ret li ‘or studios, introduction of Fawcett’s Women’s Group is sold tures, is that each group is selling | from the mail route and opened a} years ago, when several mags tried 
ii ali major s S, . : ch ewe ze copies in excess of the guaranteés, | Hollywood office, with the active | to outdo one another in. sensational- 
sf. new faces and similar factors have} to national advertisers on a basis of | 7-7. | advertisers a substantial circu- | work of editing and makeup being! ism. The Hays office stepped into 
a given the reading public an appetite | a 2,000,000 monthly circulation guar- | S'¥'NS ae gees : pera —— tie 71 thee eninate Sires : = 
i i f informati d blah stories|antee. The list of books includes | !ation bonus: at no extra-cost. The | carried on in New York. 1e breach, threatened advertising 
I : me Sie aaa favorites, 5 | Trae” Confe oa Movie Classic generai increase in sales during the Most significant event in the fan/ appropriation reprisals to the offend- 
’ abou el ; ° ESS S, — ’ . . = _ at » . o IQ 7% c 73 - : 4 
: : . P as 'O vears is es at ap-| mag business during the year fol-|1ng magazines, withdrawing, creden- 
iB The trend in the fan mag business | Motion Picture, Screen Play, Screen | P@St two years Is estimated at ap § 5 ; - . 8 


proximately 331-3%, the heaviest | lowed the death of Capt. Roscoe! tials from offending writers and let- 
| gains having been shown by Fawcett | Fawcett and resumption of active) Ung the freelance field understand 
= and Macfadden. Both publishers | managerial direction by his brother, | that it would have to behave or be 


Pg | maintain ‘their own distribution or- | Capt. W. H. (Billy) Fawcett, founder denied interviews. The’ threats 


Meo anize 1tions and have men in the the firm, who had been more or| WO! ked almost overnight and the fan 
Comphments of ‘i Season 





today is toward concentrated owner-| Book, Hollywood, Romantic Stories 










| field constantly fighting for better less in retirement. Fawcett immedi-| Mags toned down their contents, the 

newstand displays. ately installed Harry Hammond studios expressed satisfaction and let 
From the business viewpoint, the | Beall, a motion picture publicity vet- | it go at that. 

‘studios have two direct tieups with | ©"@", aS managing editor and west- 

'the fan mags. The first is a direct |¢™ manager of his organization. 


| Beall swept house and installed sev- METRO’S ‘MARRIED’ BUY 


advertising appropriation which ap- | , 
hehe a atl page monthly for | ,eral new editors, broke down nu- Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Neneh group from each studio, which | merous studio barriers and began an Harry Ruskin’s ‘You'll Be Married 
poco that each magazine has a/| active campaign of competition with| by Noon’ bought by Metro. 


-| basic grant of six or seven pages of the whole field. This change opened | Deal set by Richard Landau. 
| good paying advertising each month. | 


Advertising Tie-Up 


The second factor is the advertis- | 
ing tie-up. The latter has become a | 
highly specialized part of the busi- | 
| ness. First, the publication interests | 

the advertiser in space, then shows | 

that since readers are primarily in- | 
terested in film personalities, they 
will undoubtedly respond to en- 
dorsements. These the magazines 
| undertake to get and in many in- 
| stances, where the copy is clean and | 
| the article of a standard, approved | 
| mature, the studio co-operates. Where | 
the studio objects, the magazines | 
; | generally turn to freelance players. | 
|The inducement to the latter is a 
- | widespread circulation of the adver- | 


_tisement itself and additional edi-| 
torial support in the matter of pic-| 

& EEE EEE EEE EELS tures and stories from the magazines | 
getting the ads. 

The larger magazine groups have 
expanded their Hollywood forces 
during the past year. Most of them | 
have added tieup contact men who 
do nothing but arrafige the advertis- 
» | ing endorsements. More and more 

The ithe editing of the news matter is 
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trated, giving editors a more inti- 
mate contact with players and stu- 
dios. This fact has raised new prob- 
; lems which the studios have met dur- 
ing the past year. 

Until a year ago, for instance, all 
art was distributed in New York. 
When the late Ray Long became edi-, 


the 
d tor of Photoplay, he tried to jump 


SG the gun on his competitors by cop- 
ssitaten end SCOLLY SQUARE ae sing art right in the studios. This 





PINANSKI THEATRES, BOSTON didn’t work at first, but it led to 
many important changes, 


a _ The first of these changes came 
vhen Fawcett Publications moved 


* . : f ur of its major books, Hollywood, si 
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The Coronation Should 


Help London’s Show Biz 





By Charles 


London, Dec. 24. 
Despite recent history, the coro- 


— year is goine t» be a great 
one for the theatre in London. I 
look forward to 1937 with the 
reatest confidence and am embark- 
Ing OA @ more elaborate program 
than have done for two or three 
years past. 

Im Variety early lest year I ex- 
pressed doubt whether the Jubilee 
festivities would do tif theatre any 
good—or indeed make i: a better 
year than any ordinzry year. I 
proved to be right. for before the 
Jubilee the London public was not 


supporting the theatre ver: 
But a very different s‘ate of affairs 
prevails today. The scason of 1936- 
1937 finds people here most anxious 
to go to the theatre. 

Despite some spectacular failures 
this autumn, there far more 
plays making money this year than 


’ strongly. 


are 


usual, Messrs. Keith Prowse, the 
chief London ticket atenis, tell me 
that theatre takings are up 20% 


on last year. For the past few years 
show people have ccmplained that 
the Motor Show did not help the 
theatres, But this yerr it certainly 
did. The theatres were packed not 
merely with London people, but also 
country, Continental and American 


visitors. One heard hclf a dozen 
languages spoken at t>e boxoffice 
window. This is a good omen, and 


what is happening now will be re- 
peated a thousand-fold next May. 

The Jubilee was not so 
cause for rejoicing as the Corona- 
tion will be. The public wanted 
last year to pay deep respect to a 
much loved monarch. They wanted 
to express thanksgiving and to re- 


much a 


flect quietly and peacefully on a 
good and wonderful reign. Next 
year belongs to a new cra. We are 


making a big step forward and we 
have good confidence in the future. 
We anticipate a wave of prosperity, 
in which the theatres will have a 
modest share. 

Everything points to London being 
packed with people. Accommoda- 
tions hotels are at a premium. 
The steamships coming across the 
Atlantig are even now filling up 
Steadily. Those controlling traffic 
are making their plans on the most 
elaborate and extensive scale. It is 
quite certain that many, if not all 


of these visitors will want to know 
what the London theatre has to 
offer, 


Durlng the past year the provinces 
have displayed an important revival 
of interest in the theatre. The de- 
mand for good shows and first class 


players on the road cannot be satis- 
ay. No particular type of 
ay preferred, but if a show is 


od, it will certainly be successful 

the country theatres. That is all 
to the good in view of Coronation 
year, for the new theatregoer in the 
country will be coming to London 
and will want to see if the theatre 
there is any better than in his own 


nee 
I believe that light and amusing 
shows will command very big au- 
diences, but the demand for good 
ong plays will be equally 
heavy, It behooves every London 
manager to put his best foot forward 
and go out to give to the utmost of 
his power. 

The worst fault in the London 
theatre today is underestimating the 
publie’s mind. ‘Giving the public 
wha' wants’ is a foolish, meaning- 
less phrase, for it indicates that the 

iver has a poor opinion of the pub- 

0, Im my career as a manager and 
@ producer I have always been 
(sometimes painfully) aware that 


, 
Col’s 5-Day Week 
, London, Dec. 27. 

Columbia is the first distributing 
ganization here to establish a five- 

= working week. 
Friedman, managing director 
of hy London exchange, announced 
t @ Christmas staff party that, from 
a On, the offices would close on 
vay evening, giving a clear week- 
end of two days to all. 








Korda’s ‘Slander’ 


London, Dec. 27. 
Alexander Korda has bought Mary 


Bord n'g latest book, ‘Action for 
Sl r,’ for the screen. 

at, is based on a celebrated it 
la 


which an army officer started an 


gctipn when accused of cheating at 


B. Cochran 


the public want something 
than I can give them. 

We must not, therefore, imagine 
that production in London in Coro- 


better 


Calcutta a Cut-Rate 





The day and week of the C 


profitable. There are too many out- 
side attractions and it may not al- 
ways be easy to reach the theatres, 
owing to crowds and traffic disloca- 
tion. It was the same in Jubilee 
week. But both before and after 


the main festivities. the public will 


season will result. 





Sydney, Dec. 1. 
With the exit of 1936, managers 
a sigh of relief, expressing at the 
same time the hope that i957 would 
bring forth more consistent b.o. busi- 
ness. 
Past year has been so-so because 
managers were, in the main, unable 
to judge the taste of the public suf- 
ficiently to bring them in continu- 
ously. Ace city theatres 
weeks of 


many, many 


sensational. 


est of the distribs, and the b.o. re- 
the company at the top. 
moved along splendidly with ‘Mag- 
nificent Obsession’ and ‘Show Boat’ 
which, incidentally, moves ‘into its 
seventh month in Sydney. Other 
distribs struck some good runs but 


also experienced many quick floppos, 


offered. 
Loeals 


Surprise of 1936 was the big suc- 


cess scored in Sydney by three 
locally-made pix, ‘Thoroughbred’ 
(Cinesound), ‘The Flying Doctor’ 
(National) and ‘Uncivilized’ (Chau- 
vel). 

First fliv of the locals was 


scored by Zane Grey’s ‘White Death.’ 
From now on the locally-mades will 
have to measure up to standard if 
their sponsors expect to make the 
b.o. grade. 

Although in operation almost one 


and Victoria has not been successful. 
In fact, the big men in the produc- 


not working out. 
Quota 

Whether the government of each 
State where the quota law is in force 
will tighten up the law in 1937 re- 
mains to be seen. Americans insist 
they will not produce locally unless 
absolutely forced to do so. Govern- 
ment has been approached several 
times on the question of forcing 
them, but up to the present nothing 
of the sort has been done. 

It has been rumored that the 
government will revise the Quota 
Act shortly and make it compulsory 
for assistance to be given local men 
by the foreign distribs operating in 
Australia. This kind of chatter has 
been going on for months now with- 
out any action being taken. Chatter 
also has it that the Federal Govern- 
ment will bring in an _ Imperial 
Quota to protect British 
against the alleged inroads made by 
the foreign distribs in this territory. 
So far, it’s just chatter. 

Year started off with great prom- 
ise. Australia would take its 
place as a second Hollywood, it was 
felt. Year swung out with Holly- 
wood having nothing at all to fear. 

Producers 

Stuart F. Doyle's Cinesound 
started the ball rolling by importing 
Helen Twelvetrees for the lead in a 


soon 


local. Also imported her husband 
and ran into all kinds of trouble be- 
fore the pic was completed. Doyle’s 
bunch decided that the next pic 
listed for production would carry 
only locals, their first taste of Hol- 
lywood turned them away from im- 
portations. 

The National came into the field 





with the importation of Charles Far- 


nation year means easy money. It 
doesn’t. It means good money for 
the good show, assuredly, but merely | 
to fill the stage with any kind of 
show, just because it is Coronation 
year, will be very ill-considered 
policy. 


yrona- | 
tion itself will not, I think, be very | 


' 
} 
| 
from Brisbane to Perth heaved rather | tor, . | 
| mounted so high that it is regarded | 
'as doubtful whether its overhead will! present agreement covering General 


experi- | decision the Victorian government 
enced many weeks of good biz, and} decided to bring in a quota, but 
ean b.o. | Plans had already been set for a 
Summed up, 1936 was by no means | Move and Thring went across to 
| America to arrange for the importa- 
Metro stood out about the strong-| tion of players. 


turns in its own ace theatres placed | 
Universal | 


| with National Studios, 
|make a story by Zane Grey titled | vivals and Gilbert-Sullivan. 
year W-T plans to introduce bigger | 
and may build another | 
| theatre in Sydney. 


| ‘Rangle River.’ 
despite the high quality of product | 


| made ‘White Death.’ 
year, the quota in New South Wales | 


tion field admit that the quota is} 


producers | 





|C. M. Woolf Associated Distributors’ 
| product 
| through Doyle; swift action of 20th- | 
| Fox 





Spot; Mediocre Niteries 





Calcutta, Dec. 14. 

As far as live talent is concerned, 
with the exception of a few mediocre 
nite clubs, this town might as well | 
be non-existent. There not a 
single vaudeville or legit show to be. 
seen. Only flesh around is that found | 
in the cabarets, which employ only 


is 


line girls, occasional teams and 
bands. 
Employment in the cabarets boils 


down to mostly room and board for 
There is 


pensation, but the mainstay is bed- 


actors. a slight cash com- 


room and buns. Bands get long con- 


tracts, sometimes running into a 
year, but the payoff is meagre here 
also. 

There were quite a few spots 


around last year, but it has dwindled 


flock to the theatres and a bumper | down to two and they are none too 


good. 


~ Show Biz Down Under 


By Eric Gorrick 


rell, Miles Mander and Jock Orton. | 
This group made ‘The Flying Doc- | 
but the production costs} 


be returned. 


Following the introduction of a} 


his studio across the border from | 
Victoria. Directly Thring made this | 
| 








He died before his 
plans reached consummation and the 
plant was sold to Mastercraft. 


Zane Grey | 
Next big production move came} 
from Columbia which, in ass‘stiation | 
decided to} 


Clarence Badger | 
was imported to direct, and Victor 
Jory came to play the lead. Pic 
completed and will be released here 
as an Xmas attraction. 

During 1936 Sir Ben Fuller de- 
cided to interest himself in pic pro- 
duction and joined the board of At- 
lanta Film Prods. with Ernest C. 
Rolls in Melbourne. Company, how- 
ever, was unable to secure sufficient | 
capital to allow flotation and the 
scheme was sunk without a pie go- 
ing on the floor. 

About this time, Zane. Grey, out 
on a fishing vacation, decided to take 
a fling in the production field and 
Pic did not go 
in Sydney, but may do better in the 
smaller centers. 

Chauvel 


Charles Chauvel then broke into 
the field again for films and turned 
in ‘Uncivilized.” This one stands a 
good chance abroad and might even 
make the American market—the 
dream of every producer operating 
in Australia. 

At present there are two or three 
indie producers with pix in the mak- 
ing, and perhaps in 1937 more capi- 
tal will be gotten to allow further 
pix to go on the floor. 

Of all the production units in Aus- 
tralia, Cinesound stands out the 
strongest under Stuart Doyle’s direc- 
tion,” Pix already completed are 
‘Thoroughbred,’ ‘Orphan of the Wil- 
derness,’ ‘It Isn’t Done,’ with ‘Tall 
Timbers,’ ‘Robbery Under Arms,’ 
‘Pearl of Great Price,’ “Yellow Sands’ 
and ‘Half Caste’ listed on the 1937 
schedule. Company controls three 
studios and the only producing 


is 


1S 


| building 





unit here maintaining a continuous 
production schedule. Has an outlet 
in Great Britain, and is hopeful of 
crashing into the American market. 
Majer Activities | 

. J ! 
Major moves made by the big local | 
men in 1936 included Stuart Doyle's | 
British capital hunt for Greater 
Union Theatres; introduction of the 





into British Empire Films 
in sending Ernest Turnbull, | 
Alan Williamson and Elton Wild to} 
London at the same time Doyle was | 
there, and the formation of British 
Film Distributors with a releasing 
outlet through 20th-Fox; deal made 
by Charles Munro with Roy Purvis 
allowing General Theatres an in- 
terest in a country theatre: taking of 
a 50”, interest in the Moodabe New 





BRITISH TECHNICIANS — 


~ 





By George H. Elvin, A.C.LS. 
(Secretary, Association of Cine- 
Technicians) 

London, Dec. 24. 
British technicians have now fol- 
lowed the example of their Ameri- 
can colleagues and are properly or- 


ganized into an association. The 
1.200 members of the Association of 
Cine-Technicians represent almost 


every studio and newsreel technician 


and a large number of laboratory 


workers. It has taken three and a 
half years to achieve this position 
and establish the Association as an 


important force in the industry. 
The 


sponsible 


technician has played a re- 


and important 
up a British film 
which today provides 
for tens of thousands 
its various branches. 


part in 
industry 


in 
im- 


of persons 
Equally 


| portant has been the work, unsung 





Zealand chain by Fox-Hoyts; 
rival of Walter Hutehinson for a 
probe into the 20th-Fox and Hoyts’ 
interesis here; statement that the 


Theatres would be broken by mutual 
consent at the end of the year; arrival 


;quota in New South Wales, F. W. | of Joe Hummel and the rumor that 
| Thring, of Efitee, decided to move} Warners would break into the ex- 


hibiting field here in 1937; swift 
moves made by Charles Munro on 
behalf of Hoyts to erect new the- 
atres to keep out opposition; forma- 
tion of a Film Board of Trade 
settle disputes in the industry away 
from governmental intervention, and 
the quick growth of indie theatres in 
nabe spots. All these moves have 
kept the trade newspapermen on the 
jump all year. 
Legit 

Year was a stow one for legit. Wil- 

liamson-Tait got by mainly on re- 


attractions 


Biggest importation during year 
was the Russian Monte Carlo Ballet. 

Sir Ben Fuller broke into the Mel- 
bourne legit field with revivals and 
is now operating a troupe in New 
Zealand. Knight is also on the look- 
out for a site for Sydney legit. 

Vaude 

Frank Neil brought back vaude 
and vaude-revue successfully in 
Australia. Neil operates quite a 
healthy circuit and is importing 
artists all the time from England and 
America. Sir Ben Fuller is very 
much interested in this type of en- 


tertainment and has a unit playing in; 
New Zealand. Grant Mitchell, indie, 


intends building up a vaude-revue 
circuit in Australia next year. 
Radio 

Year saw very little advancement 
in the radio field. Air stuff takes in 
mostly American wax, With flesh 
shows introduced at intervals as a 
boost. 

A-class units stuck to their high- 
brow programs and the _ public 
turned to the commercials for popu- 
lar entertainment, 

Station 2 U.W. advanced rapidly 
toward the end of the year under 
the management of Frank Marden, 
and now ranks as one of the leaders 
in the commercial field. 

Racetrack descriptions still retain 
their popularity, and next 
American recordings of dance bands 
and so forth. Probably 1937 will see 
the same routine used by both A- 


classers and commercials. Right now, | 
;the most popular feature on the air 
jis the ball-to-ball description of the 


cricket test matches between Eng- 


; land and Australia, 


Television has not reached here 
commercially, 


although certain or- 
ganizations are covering this new 


entertainment for introduction 
throughout Australia at the earliest 
possible moment. Major execs feel 


that it will be years before television | 


comes in over here, however. 

After a survey around Australia 
it is frankly admitted that America 
provides the populace with a ma- 
jority of entertainment covering pix, 
vaude and radio. From the tank 
towns to the big city spots American 
product can be seen and heard all 
the year round. 


That’s how it was in 1936, and} 


that’s how it will be in 1937, 
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but supremely necessary, of the per. 
sons engaged in laboratory proces. 
sing. Very long hours are fre. 
quently worked and a 70-hour week 
or even longer has been worked un. 
complainingly by studio technicians 
while Sundays and bank holidays ave 
often spent on production. Whilst 
fully appreciating the vagaries 





| panies. 


employment | 


oO 
film production, A.C.T. feels Pos 
just as, for example, the American 
|industry has done, the British fitm 
{industry must now stabilize and 
safeguard the working conditions 
and salaries of the people who, after 
all, do actually make films. 
Consequently, A.C.T. has recently 
| presented draft agreements to al- 
most every studio, newsreel com- 


pany and laboratory, to be followed 
later by the few outstanding com- 
In making these proposals 
we have been greatly helped by the 
existing technicians’ agreements in 
Hollywood upon which many of our 
proposals are based. Most employers 
today realize the benefits and ad- 
vantages of organization—in fact, 
employers in many industries have 
trade unions of their own—and are 
happy to negotiate with a reasonable 
organization on behalf of their em- 
ployees. The film industry is no ex- 
ception and most studios have agree- 
ments with the organizations repre- 
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comes | 


senting the electricians, carpenters, 
plasterers, and so on. 


Union’s Demands 


The conditions which 
endeavoring to 
A normal working week 
hours; payment of overtime 
and extra remuneration for Sunday 
work (or alternatively time off) to 
technicians in the lower grade of 
earnings; a fortnight’s holiday, with 
pay, per annum; payment of salary 
illness; payment of 50% to 
the technician concerned of such 
profit as may be made in the letting- 
out of his services, and insurance 
for hazardous and dangerous work. 
| In addition the A.C.T. is demand- 
| ing screen credits for the technicians 
actually responsible for the produc- 
tion of a picture. There has been, 
| occasionally, a practice of only giv- 
|ing credit to the heads of depart- 
ments and ignoring altogether the 
technicians who work on the actual 
production. 


main the 


IS sta- 
bilize are: 


of 48 


The association is asking a mini- 
mum salary for juniors of £1 15s 
($8.75) per week. An _ increasing 


number of companies have recently 
adopted the practice of bringing in 
junior persons as ‘learners,’ giving 
them either no salary at all or 
merely a nominal few shillings, and 
in this way tending to deprive com- 
petent and trained technicians of 
employment. Companies do not gen- 
erally take any responsibility for the 
training of these ‘learners,’ with the 
resulting tendency to flood the mar- 
ket th persons who have worked 
on one or two pictures and have ob- 
tained no proper training. 

Minimum salaries have been asked 
for technicians in the sound, camera, 
stills, editing and cutting, floor and 
production (assistant directors and 
floor secretaries) and art Depart- 
ments. 


we 
Wi 


Similar demands, with a few al- 
terations, are being made for news- 
jreel technicians and _ laboratory 
workers. The position in the labor- 
atories is even more chaotic than in 
other branches of the industry. For 
| Some jobs certain employers pay 
| little as about one-third of the wages 

which other employers pay for 
| exactly the same type of work. 
| Wages generally in the laboratories 
|} are very low and compared unfav- 
orably with many industries outside. 
Although admittedly the proposals 
of the association will mean asking 
‘for inereases for certain of 
| work in some of the laboratories, in 
;} no cases are the demands unreason- 
|able. With two exceptions the high- 
est wage demand is £6 10s per week. 
while the average wage asked is just 
over £4. 
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Foreign Technicians 


The question of the foreign tech- 
nician is one that still causes con- 
cern. Whilst having no objection 


to the employment of leading Holly- 


| wood and Continental technicians, 
provided they do not deprive 
| equally expert British technicians of 
,; employment, we do not like persons 
| coming over here to make good It 
will not be denied that the wor! rf 
leading British technicians who have 
had the opportunity to work on bis 
product ions bears verv favora yla 
comparison with that of tec 

from other countries. To “J 


mbers unemp! 
is probably 


have 120 m 
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ish industry. 
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The International Sh Biz S$ 
By Wolfe Kaufman 
The gent who figured out that nifty about ‘coming events before a compromise was reached. As this goes to press, Germany discovered a new color process. France dif 


cast their shadow before them’ might have been thinking of 
the shadow on the motion picture screen. Because cer- 
tainly film biz in its international sense has been a constant 
harbinger of world events for the past few years—if only 
the signs were read correctly. 

And that, of course, is the gimmick—if only the signs were 
read correctly. 

Several years ago, in odd corners of Germany, there were 
outbursts and occasional riots in cinemas. That, had the 
signs been read correctly, was later to spell the emergence 
of a gent named Hitler. Not, of course, that cinemas were 
the sole indicators, By no means, But they were an in- 
trinsic factor. 

Similarly, during the past year, things happened in an- 
other sector of Europe. Early in March, 1936, Variery 
carried a couple of short paragraphs, buried away, from 
Spain. There was some minor trouble there, it seemed. A 
couple of cinema performances were broken up by Fascists. 
Nothing serious, perhaps, but there you were. That, in 
late February. And on July 13 of the same year that same 
Madrid, in the interim apparently (on the surface) calm, 
became the center of one of the darkest eras in modern 
civilization, one of the bitterest man-to-man, brother-to- 
brother conflicts in history. 

And so the world goes on, and show business goes on, 
through the years. And through the world. Because show 
business, restricted as it is in various corners, hampered 
and hemmed in by lingual and.local problems, curtailed here 
and there by nationalism and economics, remains interna- 
tional nevertheless. 

Of the various sectors of show biz, films is still tops 
internationally. Radio is coming up fast, but is still third 
to vaude, while legit is daily losing its grip. 

For films, internationally, it was another hectic and difficult 
year. Trouble, trouble, everywhere. And a few bright spots 
here and there. 

England’s Over-Expansion 

England held the center stage a longer time than usual. 
England was in a boom mood, a hangover boom from the 
year before. More studios. More production. More thea- 
tres. More money. And, as usual with that kind of a set- 
ting, a lot of backstage carping. 

Building of theatres on all sides, and not a few cries of 
over-building. Redundancy made its debut. That’s a word 
figured out by the British film trade to stand for two thea- 
tres where there’s custom enough for only one and a half. 
Or one. A natural result of a building theatre rage—as 
America, to its sorrow, found out several years previously. 
Gaumont-British and British International (Associated 
British Cinemas, Ltd.) both enlarged their theatre chains 
and several strong indies sprang up out of nowhere, via the 
merger route. Leaders among these were Union Cinemas 
and the Deutsch circuit. 

Productionally there were a lot of films made, though less 
than were promised the year before, when things looked even 
stronger. Gaumont spent a lot of money on pictures and 
so did Alexander Korda. John Maxwell, with his BIP, went 
along in his usual quiet Scotch way, making cheap pictures 
which showed profit. But Korda turned out England’s first 
$1,000,000 picture, an H. G. Wells film, ‘The Shape of Things 
to Come.’ And wasn’t any too happy at the results. 

The G-B Situation 

Gaumont-British had a hectic year. Over-expansion (did 
the American film companies have some experience with that 
several years ago?) and growth, both in a theatre and pro- 
duction way, got the company to the point where it needed 
money. Then several mad weeks and months of jockeying. 
As early as March 31 Variety carried a story that C. M. 
Woolf might buy his way back to Gaumont-British and take 
over control of the company. Many denials. Nobody's tak- 
ing over Gaumont. On June 3, 20th Century-Fox found it 
necessary to issue a statement saying that it was not 
interested in buying any part of Gaumont-British. That was 
official. It was supposed to scotch rumors that there was 
a deal on. On June 24 Isidore Ostrer arrived in the U. S. 
and immediately announced that there was no thought of a 
deal with 20th-Fox. Fox agreed. Nothing to it. 

But towards the end of July both sides admitted a deal was 
practically set to go through. Then that it was all set to 
go through, with Metro participating. And then, of course, 
trouble really started and it hasn't stopped. 

What the outcome will be, of course, is still a mystery. 
One thing is certain. Gaumont-British will have to be com- 
pletely reorganized. And maybe that story, printed in 
Variety in mid-year and generally laughed off, that all the 
major British film companies will be united into one, wasn’t 
so fantastic. Because whenever and however Gaumont- 
British finds the answer, one certainty is that John Maxwell, 
head of Associated British Pictures Corp., will be some- 
where in the picture. Up to this past week Isidore and 
Maurice Ostrer, having deferred at the last minute, sailing 
back to England, were still in America trying to get together 
On an understanding with 20th-Fox and Metro. 

That quota bogey is beginning to rear its head in England. 
Mostly talk and official reports and non-official reports to 
date. There will be no new law in England for several 
years yet. Again it is impossible to make any predictions as 
yet. But one thing here, too, is more or less a certainty. 
When it does come, the new law probably will affect Amer- 
ican film biz adversely and considerably because not only 
will it (if it does) make things tougher in England, but it 
will quite probably be on an imperial British basis and will 
mg us in Australia and in the other British possessions as 
well, 

Italy’s Hurdle 


Italy was trouble spot No. 1 for U. S. films until only one 
week ago. American films were out of the country and hav- 
ing a hard set-to with the Italian government. 

For years Americans have had a hard time there but 
have continued doing business. It is one spot which has 
consistently refused to permit films in any but the native lan- 
guage. That meant enforced dubbing and the U. S. films 
went for it. Then it was ordered that the dubbing must be 
done right there, on the home grounds. And Americans 
Said okay. But during the past year Mussolini got even 
tougher. Passed out some new regulations to the effect that 
very little, if any, money could be taken out of the country. 

ery few pictures could be brought in and these on a 
Schedule made up by the Italian government. Enforced pro- 
duction in Italy of Italian films was the angle and the 
Americans figured enough was enough. This is the second 
a history they've stuck together in a walk-out on a 
“ee n ry. First time was Czechoslovakia and they stuck it out 

© years before winning. This time it took only six weeks 


the Americans are getting ready to move back in. 

Maybe Italy can get along without American films alto- 
gether some time. Russia can. There have been only about 
a half dozen U. S. films in Russia in the entire period since 
the revolution. Last year, as it happens, saw one of these 
Charles Chaplin’s new film, ‘Modern Times.’ 

Russia doesn’t worry a terrible lot about U. S. films, It 
makes its own pictures. Last year it announced it will make 
more. A new Hollywood is being built on the Black Sea, 
Millions of rubles it will cost. And 700 films per year will 
be turned out. At least, so the prospectus says. ; 

Italy is a bit more modest. Italy, too, is building a new 
Hollywood. This one on the Mediterranean. Government 
voted it $1,400,000 to start with. More coming. This one will 
only turn out some 300 pictures a year. Again. so the pros- 
pectus says. Carlo Roncoroni came all the way from Rome 
to Hollywood to tell us about it, and, incidentally, to pick 
up some ideas. That trouble in Italy broke out just as soon 
as he got back to Rome. Maybe it was a coincidence. 

France’s Troubles 


France had its bundle of trouble. The country’s biggest 
film company—and one of the biggest in the world—Pathe- 
Natan, got too big. Over-expansion, it’s generally called. 
Bankruptcy is the usual answer, and that’s what happened, 
Industry there hasn’t recovered from the shock yet. 

It’s a country of indies now. More film producers there 
than in any other country in the world. None of them 
makes more than three or four films. 

American relationships with the French biz are compar- 
atively calm at the moment—an unusual situation. The quota 
headache has been an annual worry there. Every year there’s 
been a newer and tougher law and much fighting and politics 


..and_gnaneuvering. This year, however, the U. S. film biz is 


protected—for the time being—by a treaty between the 
French and U. S. governments. Commercial treaty signed 
in Washington was careful to insist that there would be no 
changes over the period involved in the life of the agree- 
ment. Meaning that, for once, the industry can settle down 
to peddling its product without worrying about whether or 
not the law would be changed next week 

Mexico was in the news frequently. No one seems to 
realize that Mexico today is probably more labor-minded 
than even Russia. There are 36 unions in the film produc- 
tion business alone, all organized and active. That meant, 
automatically, frequent outbursts and trouble because the 
producers, too, have @ union which tries to insist on its 
rights as against the workers. 


Down Under Wakes Up 

In far-away Australia a quota law was finally passed, but 
couldn’t make much difference because of so very little 
local product. There was a lot of trouble with a 25% 
rejection clause. But Americans haven’t worried about 
either that or the quota. The law was worded to say 
that, for so many films distributed, so many locally-made 
films must be ‘acquired’ for distribution. That’s the out the 
Americans found. If the films weren’t there they couldn't 
be ‘acquired.’ Nothing was said about enforced production. 
So that market remains one of the few really profitable ones 
in the field. 

There was some attempt at Anzac production. Half a 
dozen films were made with some imported talent from the 
U. S. But money was hard to get for production and, when 
the first batch of films didn’t exactly burn the box-offices 
down, coin became even scarcer. Right now it’s practically 
at a standstill. Perhaps the fact that the imported talent 
from Hollywood turned out to be no stronger than Helen 
Twelvetrees, Victor Jory and Charles Farrell had something 
to do with it. Maybe next time the Australians will be able 
to find some names with b.o. pull. 

There’s a theatre situation down under, too. Some years 
ago, when things got tough, the two big chains—Greater 


Union and Hoyt’s, of which 20th-Fox awns a big hunk—, 


were told by the banks that they must merge. Resultant 
company was General Theatres, a virtual monopoly. Busi- 
ness has been fine, debts have been cleared up, there’s a bit 
of profit around, and the boys are getting tired of each 
other. As this is being printed the announcement is being 
made in Australia that the two companies will henceforth 
go their separate ways. 

Hoyt’s got a bit ambitious in anticipation during the year. 
One of its executives and one of the 20th-Fox executives 
(on their own, mind you, not for their respective com- 
panies) bought heavily into the Moodabe chain in New 
Zealand. After the split-up it’s quite in the cards that they 
may turn their shareholdings over to their bosses. That will 
spread Hoyt’s quite a bit. Way off here in New York it’s 
hard to realize the spread involved. But geography books 
distinctly state that New Zealand is 1,600 miles away from 
Australia, It’s a small world. 

The Nazis Will Be Nazi 

In Germany film biz is still under a cloud. The Third 
Reich is finding it harder to make films without talent than 
it had suspected. When all the Jews were told to move out 
there was practically no one left in the studios. Then some 
of them were ‘invited’ back until the local blonde-haired 
lads could learn something about the job. They stuck until 
the Nordics learned. But not, it seems, enough. The pic- 
tures are nowhere near as good in quality as they used 
to be. 

Export business dropped way off to nothing and there 
has been a lot of intra-trade worry in Germany about this. 
Ufa tried to spread out by buying a new theatre in Brussels 
and pushing sales in the U. S. and South America. But 
without much actual result. Government tried to get some 
pressure via deals with other countries. One such was 
pushed through with Austria. No films made in Austria can 
be shown in Germany unless complying with the German 
racial laws. Since Austrian films must show in Germany 
to break even, it means that practically all Austrian films 
fit these German ‘Aryan’ laws. 

Some production deals were made with Italy for inter- 
production via versions, but nothing much resulted. Hungary 
got very 2nnoyed and protested officially against German 
attempts at spreading propaganda. Ditto Czechoslovakia. 
Ditto Holland. And in far off South Africa. two German, 
strictly propaganda films were booed off the screen and, 
eventually, officially banned. 

South America 

South America got film production conscious but accom- 
plished very little beyond a few pictures of strictly local 
strength Paramount and Columbia have made deals to 
finance production in Argentina, hewever, and something 
may come of this during the year. 

England discovered two or three new 


color systems. 


covered a new color process. Italy discovered a new tr 
dimensional process. Ditto France. Ditto Chile. 

Switzerland announced it would enter film production, 
That’s an annual announcement. No pictures yet. 

There were some tragedies around the world due to the 
Nazi thing. Herman Fellner, once successful in Germany, 
hanged himself in London. Couldn't get started on new 
ground. Werner Krauss (producer, not the actor by the 
same name) committed suicide in Vienna. Same reasons, 
Not to mention the untold tragedies unheard. 

Censors socked away furiously everywhere, as usual. The 
Hague nixed ‘Show Them No Mercy’ (20th) and ‘The Black 
Room’ (Col). Australia banned ‘Klondike Annie’ (Par), 
Japan banned ‘Captain Blood’ (WB). Germany banned 
‘Country Doctor’ (20th), ‘Shark Island’ (20th), ‘Give Us 
This Night’ (Par), ‘Message to Garcia’ (20th), ‘Trail of 
Lonesome Pine’ (Par), ‘Tale of Two Cities’ (UA), ‘Rosé- 
Marie’ (MG), ‘Manhattan Melodrama’ (MG), ‘Prizefighter 
and the Lady’ (MG), ‘Stamboul Quest’ (MG), ‘Thin Man’ 
(MG), ‘Men in White’ (MG). Italy banned ‘Night at the 
Opera’ (MG). China nixed ‘Ghost Goes West’ (UA). Vienna 
banned ‘Tale of Two Cities’ (MG). Holland vetoed ‘Frisco 
Kid’ (WB). And France refused to permit one of its own 
pix, ‘La Garconne,’ to be shown outside of France. 


Vaudeville Bullish Abroad 


Vaudeville around the world continues to be comparatively 
bullish. It’s not as strong as it was, of course, but it is seen 
and heard and is a definite part of the community. 

Paris, at one point during the past year, had seven musi¢ 
halls playing ‘big-time’ acts on a two-a-day basis. In Bere 
lin the Wintergarten and Scala continue bucking each other, 
Copenhagen has vaude. Capetown, South Africa, has vaude, 
Sydney, Australia, has vaude. And London, of course, is 
the best spot in the world for vaude, from an American 
standpoint. Town is full of Americans. Two or three 
American acts on every bill in every theatre. And there are 
plenty of theatres. 

“New gag in vaude is production. Palladium, London, goes 
for it, and so does the Alhambra, Paris, and the Scala, Bere 
lin. Acts are grouped together into units and some prose 
duction thrown around them, including original music and 
routines for a line. It’s clicked big abroad and, recently, 
the Victoria Palace, London, opened with a set policy of the 
sort—shows to stay 8 to 12 weeks—and over solid. 

Sydney, Australia, uses nothing but units. Can offer about 
12 to 20 weeks of work on two-a-day six-day-a-week basis. 
A pleasure! Units are all imported from either New York 
or London. 

Rio de Janeiro had a bit of a vaude boom during the year, 
but didn’t quite make it. Not enough playing time. Tried 
importing some heavy units from New York (an N.T.G. unit. 
did well down there) but it proved too cosily a venture for 
the limited playing time. Buenos Aires it seems, didn’t 
especially care for vaude and wouldn’t form part of a cire 
cuit. The vaude in both S, A. capitals is merely an adjunct 
to sumptuous gambling casinos. 

In Russia there was another angle. Couldn't get acts 
because of the money situation. Can’t take money out of 
the country and acts weren’t interested in taking out tins of 
caviar in payment. So the government sent out an official 
statement doing away with the Music Hall. Too lowbrow, 

Radio Booming Too 

Radio is moving on and up around the world, but with 
peculiar dots and dashes. Europe, for instance, is so intere 
ested in television that it isn’t bothering much with radio, 
All sorts of experiments and claims in the television 
line, but nothing really outstanding. And, in the meantime, 
radjo is slowly moving backwards as a commercial proposie 
tion. Due, largely, of course, to the political set-up and the 
fear and danger on the parts of governments using the radio 
lanes for propaganda. 

That way, politically, and for news dissemination pure 
poses, radio has been gaining strength on the continent. In 
South America, on the other hand, commercial radio is 
booming by leaps and bounds, with a number of powere 
ful stations and a lot of good experimental work along show 
manly lines. ‘ 

Legit Still Strong 

Legit is still fairly strong abroad, but spotty and not 
as international as it once was, Vienna, city of operettas, 
isn’t happy enough these days to fashion much song-ande 
dance stuff. Budapest still is the most voluminuous factory 
for new plays, but nothing of much strength or importance ‘ 
ig coming out. Same is true of France and Italy. Prague, 
curiously enough, is doing the most interesting experimental 
work in legit. And Moscow is, as always, Moscow-minded, 

Few American plays were seen abroad. Russia saw 
‘Desire Under the Elms,’ but ‘Ah Wilderness’ flopped in 
London. Sydney saw ‘Anything Goes’ and ‘Three Men on a 
Horse.’ ‘Petticoat Fever’ flopped in London, but ‘Three Men 
on a Horse’ got moderate business. London saw ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’ and liked it. Berlin saw ‘Tovaritch,’ a French 
play later to click in London and now doing right well in 
New York. London wasn’t very crazy about ‘Boy Meets 
Girl’ but ‘Blackbirds’ did okay for a while. Same Boy Meets 
Girl’ clicked in Vienna and Paris tinkered with ‘Children’s 
Hour’ for a while. The Hague liked the British play, ‘Call It 
a Day,’ before New York did. 

That’s not such a bad record as compared to the year 
before, but it is as nothing, of course, compared to the good 
old days. Playwrighting on the continent these days, in fact, 
is so weak that the Theatre Guild in New York, for instance, 
dismissed its reader of foreign plays, figuring it a waste of 


time. France has only one dependable playwright, Henry 
Bernstein. Bourdet and Deval are in-and-outers. That's 


better, of course, than the rest of Europe. Especially since 
Molnar in Hungary is apparently tired out and Fodor, in the 
same Hungary, hasn’t done much in the past couple of years. 
Pirandello died during the year and that’s a loss to the world 
drama as well as Italy. 
—And Tin Pan Alley 

There remains to be talked about only music—and that’s 
a sad situation, internationally. Last year saw a compara- 
tively happy comeback for sheet music in the U. S., but 
around the world the tide continues sinking unmercifully. 
Curiously enough, the perhaps top song in the U. S. was an 
import from England, ‘Red Sails in the Sunset,’ just as the 
year before the same situation was true of ‘Isle of Capri,’ 
Italian (Bixio) by way of a British rewrite. And the year 
before that ‘Laying in the Hay’ came from France. Last 
year also saw a curious freak song about suicide, ‘Gloomy 
Sunday,’ which got astonishingly strong publicity around the 
world after it was taken out of its native Hungarian habitat, 
although not a proportionate sale, 
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By Hugo Speck 


Paris, Dec. 20. 

Year 1936 has been a jittery one 
for American film interests in France, 
and 1937 promises to be just as bad. 

Until the Franco-American trade 
treaty became effective on June 15, 
American films were dogged by one 
discrimination after another. Even 
since the terms ef that treaty came 
into force, doubts and fears have 
often arisen that some means to get 
around it will be found by the sec- 


vation of the French industry that is 


hostile to foreign films. 

Year opened with an unfavorable 
aspect looming for the American in- 
dustry. At that time, mumerous 
threats which were hangovers from 
the year before menaced to prevent 
the Americans from carrying on busi- 
ness in a. profitable manner and on 
a basis that ausured prosperity. 

One of the first big jolts came with 
the elections, which caused not only 
American but French faces in the 
film industry to wear a more than 
perturbed look. It was because of 
the success at the polls of the Radi- 
cal-Socialist, Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. These three parties, 
reaching from leit center to extreme 
left, combined t» form the Popular 
Front government, most radical 
France has had since the war. 

During the election campaigns 
more than one Leit Party orator an- 
nounced that if the Popular Front 
government was voted into power 
the key industries like banks, muni- 
tions, manufacturers, etc., would be 
nationalized. Although no direct 
reference was mace to films, 

Amer !-cn Fears 


American felt that if the time ever 
came when the government con- 
trolled the film industry it would 
mean choking off all American busi- 
ness in France. These fears were 
augmented by the knowledge that a 
body attached to the Prime Min- 
ister’s cabinet had drawn up a 
secret report recoimmending govern- 
ment control of films. Further in- 
side dope revealed that the report 
also recommended placing such con- 
trol in the hands of a board, two- 
thirds of whose members would be 
drawn from French producers, 

With that, it was also feared would 
come an increase in duty on im- 
ported films coupled with a heavy 
dubbing tax and a drastic reduction 
in the number of dubbed foreign 
films which could be distributed. 
Under that plan the money thus col- 
lected would have been used to sub- 
sidize the French government-con- 
trolled industry. 

Further sore spot offered by the 
report was that the group which 
would control the industry would 
also have power to pass on all films 
before they reached the censor, In 
that way a super-censorship would 
have been set up which would de- 
cide whether a film was of the right 
quality to be submitted to the censor 
proper. 

On top of this came a blast during 
the month of May which made it 
appear as though it had been ex- 
pressly planned so it would become 
effective before the terms of the 
treaty became known. Whatever the 
terms of the treaty, it did not pre- 
vent the French from issuing a de- 
cree with lightning rapidity which 
gave the censors practically absolute 
control over all films distributed in 
France. Measure also strengthened 
the control the government had re- 
garding foreign films and gave the 
censors, if they chose to use it that 
way, power to reject almost any 
foreign film they pleased regardless 
of merit. 

Not Used Much 


Happily, although the censors have 
been given these drastic powers, 
they have not so far used them to 
the detriment of American films. But 
the clause still stands and could be- 
come an extremely irritating and 
troublesome facior for Americans at 
any given moment. 

Curiously ensuch, it was a hidden 
paragraph in the same decree which 
caused many headaches and mone- 
tary losses to the Americans for a 
number of deys instead of the one 
giving the drestic powers to the cen- 
sors. Stating that all films being 
exported from France must obtain 
a visa, the paratraph added that the 
control commission governing such 
exportations could refuse such a 
visa to any individual or company 
submitting a film. the presentation 
of which in a forcign country would 
be prejudicial to French national in- 


terests. 


No sooner had this matter been 


settled than the terms of the new 
treaty were made known. They came 
as a surprise, for, while the negoti- 
ations were in progress, not one 
inkling was given to film imterests 
here as to its contents. Representa- 


by Paul T. Culbertson and Harry 
C. Hawkins. came here to iron out 
differences that had arisen in the 
discussions, but six weeks later, 
when they returned, anything defi- 
nite was still lacking. When they 


left it was believed the negotiations 
would be quickly wound up and the 


treaty would become effective by 
June t. That guess missed by- 15 
days. Effeciive simce June 15 it re- 


year and indofinitely thereafter un- 
til six months after either 


become inoperative. 
At Least a Year 


Although American film interests 
did not hail it as the beginning of 
a new era for that particular indus- 
try, as dit the representatives of 
some Amevricrn concerns, treaty does 
guarantee at Icast ome year wherein 
no further ciscriminating measure 
can be puched through against the 
Yanks. 

Keynoter of the treaty for pic biz 
reads: 

‘The French government will 
take no new measures. which 
would hove the effect of placing 
Americen films in a position, in 
comparison to the French films 
or those of any other foreign 
country, less favorable than that 
which they now enjoy.’ 

This clause firmly established and 


can films interests here, but it fell 
far short of outrightly 
Under the treaty the number 
dubbed films which can be shown in 
France remains the same, 94 each 
semester. 
allotted to Germany, the remainder 
being open to any foreign country. 
In the most recent years an average 
of 140 to 150 American films have 
been dubbed here each 12 months 
and there is nothing in the treaty 
to prevent a continuation of this. 
Treaty also held the number of 
houses to whieh original 
may be sold in Paris to 3 and 10 in 
the previnces. 
Strike 

A strike walked in in June to rub 
the wool the wrong 
both the Yanks and the French. 
Many French studios were oecupied 
by strikers amd production stopped 
while all American companies, with 
the exception of Paramount, which 
has its own printing plant, had their 
production schedules thrown hay- 
wire. 

Even with the acceptance of the 
40-hour week by the companies, the 
workers were not. satisfied and 
struck for increases. Distribution 
workers’ salaries were raised by 5 
to 25%. while production employes 


tives from the United States, headed | 


mains in force until July 1 of next! 


of the | 
signatories si‘nifies his wish that it} 


| year they had swelled to make it ap- | 
| pear as though something was going | 


consolidated the position of Ameri-| t® be done to get around the terms 
| of the treaty at all costs. 


pleasing. | 
of | 


Ten of this number was} 


versions | 


way was for | 


took a 5-10% jump before peace was | 
restored. 

American concerns had to go 
through a tremendous amount of re- 
adjusting and, at the same time, 
there was a great deal of talk of 
| transferring the Continental distrib- 
| uting centers te London. When it 
| was finally ironed out the Ameri- 
cans stuck, rather than go to the ex- 
| pensive formula ef vast reorganiza- 
tion sehemes which such a move 
would mean. 
| As a result of the suecess of these 
strikes engineered by the French 
Confederation of Labor, an old plan 
the C. G. T. had drawn up the year 


Japan today is the second great- 
est producer of motion pictures in 


first, turning out 452 subjects. In 
the following year, making a tardy 
change-over into talkers, the num- 
ber of features turmed out dropped 
te 400, while American ovtput rose 
to 480. But Japan is catehing up 
Last year Japan’s production was 470 








before for the reorganization of the | and the U. S. boosted its output 
French industry was revived and | to 525. 
given serious consideration. Had it| These figures, of course, deal with 


| ever 
could 


becn adopted the Americans 
have packed up and gone 
home. It was eventually approved 
by the National Economic Council, 
a government body, but did a fade | 
| officially. However, it stands out as 


completed negatives, not with posi- 
tives. While the United States 
averages 200 prints of each subject, 
the Japanese get along with but a 
small fraction of that figure. There 
are but 1,713 theatres in the Empire, 


| a good indication of what will hap-| with something like 850 wired for 
|pen if the more radieal elements;sound. This figure compares with 


15,378 wired houses in the United 
States. The theatres in Japan aggre- 
gate about 80,000,000 paid admissions 
a year and the price of a. ticket 
averages about [0c. 


How can Japan do it? 


ever control things in this country. 
Bevalution 


Next thing that caught American 
| interests a jotting left to the head 
was the devalution of the French | 





How can 


sian nar ee ge oe oF eal turm ot 470 features for 1,718 
oe ed watt | theatres and still make money? 
= x, ontent, hi — ye ae ok After all, the market is all at home. 
— ae ae a oe Except f-r Mamehukuo, where there 


a surprise. With this piece of legis- At 
Se ae -.) | are about 300,000 Japanese residents, 
ee ery OE ——- there is no foreign market for Jap- 
Ss one Sen . a o-_——- — 
came more aches and pains for the | ee, Rae hig Boe ct gr a re 
Americans. Hardly any angle from fs xd i . tl > rorld be ri 

dab emaiiimes” dilamn tm ahaa producer in the world, bettering the 

| : 64 asin aan ae a : _ | Soviet Russian figure of 300. features, 

bescaatin — ded ex-| snd the British figure of 198. 

No sooner had the readjustments The answer is organization. More 

| from. this operation been completed than 1,000 of the Japanese theatres 

| than more threats loomed to disturb | 2"° controlled by Shechiku, Nik- 

\the Americans. By the end of the katsu and Shinko, the last a sub- 

z . sidiary of Shochiku. 

The procedure is as follows: the 
company will agree to supply com- 
plete programs for a year in return 
for a percentage of the gross. Each 
has its own producing department to 





This has not been done yet, but 


Yanks are not at all happy as to the | 

coming year. | supply the demand. Last year 
| Mareeau Pivert, im his position as| Shochiku turned out 96, Nikkatsu 
| head of the government radio and} 82 and Shinko 85 films. Since all 


| film propaganda, let it be known | theatres in Japan play at least two 
| that the government intended to is-; features on each bill (some of the 
| sue a decree doing away with double | third-run spots give as many as 
| feature programs. Of course, this | four) it is evident that nome of the 
could only be interpreted as a viola- | three companies is supplying all its 
tion of the treaty, but the authori-| Product needs. All buy the best of 
tativeness of his position gives plenty | the independent product to fill in, 
of weight to the belief that such a| the independent product including 
move is in mind, ee releases in Japan. 


And the Future? 


And there is a rumor in informed | 
cireles that the enemies of Ameri-| 
| can films, who have been waging a) 
merciless campaign against the 
treaty since it was signed, have man-| And that is exactly what the Jap- 
aged to get a bill drawn up which | anese companies do. Motion picture 
would greatly reduce or bar all; producing in that country is om an 
dubbed films. Nothing that can really | industrial rather than a gambling 
be chewed upon has come out in the basis. 
| open about this, but the desire to, $60,000 Maximum Cost 
fgg arc ys yo rg bt ‘ae But budgets are small and that 
; one and only safe harbor offered to | pga a srg an ‘a turned 
| the Americans attempting to keep | ang - > ae tine — — 
npeceynees " | where else in the world. ere is 
fetredh sper damped oe} peo peed page mer nothing lavish about them. Super- 
| ts oa : | productions are occasionally given 
| the mammoth wave that will swamp budgets running as high as $60,000 


| th is ¥ seen. 
| them is yet to be but most talkers are made for less 


It should be obvious that a concern 
which knows almost to the last yen 
the amount of revenue it cam expect 
from film rentals is in an enviable 
position. It can operate the produc- 
ing end of its business on a budget. 
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Bi ~} than $10,000. Salaries are low. 
| Know of no star who gets more than 
| $100 a week. 


position to keep 


| player from any other branch of 
show business. Most performers are 
trained in the studio schools and 
broken in in the studio stock com- 
| panies. The only kind of acting they 
know is picture acting. This means 
| that they can get jobs only with 
other film companies and, since all 
| companies have the same need to 
¢, keep salaries down, there is very 
| little contract sniping. 


the world. Three years ago it was} 
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JAPAN CATCHES UP 


By Burton Crane 


foreign eye. We have beem spoiled 
by Hollywood. We like more 


Back im the days of silent pictures, 
one Japanese company set what is 
believed to have beem an ail-time 
record. It shot a six-reet feature 
in 36 hours. Twenty-four hours 
later it had been eut and titled and 
was running on a Tokyo sereen. 


Pertable Projectors 


Im an earlier paragraph the state. 
ment was made that about 850 Jap- 
amese theatres are wired for sound. 
In practice, however, the studios 
consider that all are wired, for the 
distributing ends of their businesses 
maintain organizations for lending 
portable equipment to the smaller 
houses which have not yet been abie 
to afford the change-over. 

Japan is now going sound with a 
vengeance; but for three or four 
years there was steady resistance to 
the new deal in pictures. The an- 
nounced reason was that Japanese 
producers and theatre owners wished 
to wait for talker production to be 
perfected, so that they would not 
buy equipment which later would 
have to be jumked. The actual rea- 
som was that imported sound equip- 
ment was too expensive for the 
Japanese producers and theatres. 

The change-over did not start in 
earnest until Japanese inventors had 
been able to borrow and adapt the 
main features of foreign sound sys- 
tems and put out devices of their 
ewn. In 1983 only 38 of 452 features 
released were talkers. In 1934 the 
total had risen to 72, and last year 
there were 141, plus 142 with mu- 
sical sound tracks added. This year 
none of the three big companies. is 
making amy silent product, leaving 
the field almost exclusiveiy to Daito 
Eiga Production, an independent 
‘quickie’ maker which has been sup- 
plying the smallest and cheapest of 
However, the 


i writing is om the wall for even this 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 





The producers are in | 
these payments | 


down, for they hardly ever take a| 





From the foreign point of view, 
American film audiences have been 
spoiled. Producers here give the ef- 
fect of speed by continual changes, 


| cutting back and forth from one 
camera angle to another and using 
three or more such little scenes a/| 
minute. In Japan there are seldom 


more than two cameras grinding at 
a single scene and there is accord- 
ingly much less cutting back and 
forth. Sometimes a single camera 
angle will be used for two or three 
minutes. against an American maxi- 
| mum of, say, 40 seconds. In Ameri- 
can studios raw stock is hardly con- 
sidered factor in production 
cost. It is about the cheapest thing 
in the making of a picture. In Japan 
it is a major factor. 


as a 


+e 


The same principles of cost ac- 
HELEN counting govern Japanese script | 
writing. Scenarists manage to tell} 


their stories in many fewer sets than 
are used in Hollywood. The net re- 
sult of this is that the Japanese fitm, 


and PAGE 





or 30 minutes, soon begins te tire the | 


a a>" a 


| mount cooperated in dubbing 
| nese soundtracks onto three o1 


{as ‘Feet First,’ and did very w 


| written dialog and there seen 
| mo reason for heavier investm 


| that 
| favorites. 


business, as the big companies, with 
their portable sound sets, have been 
invading the littlest houses and the 
public would rather see a talker 
than a silent. In another year it is 
probable that production of silent 
films will end. 

The foregoing gives no idea of the 
position of American and other for- 
eign films in the Japanese market. 
The truth is that American pictures 
are in favored position. All the best 
and biggest houses play little else, 
for the public with money, which 
can afford to pay de luxe prices, 
likes speed, flash and expensive pro- 
ductions. The result is that only 
Japanese super-super-specials ever 
get a chance to play the Nippon 
Gekijo, Imperial theatre and Hibiya 
Eiga Gekijo, which are the three 
big first-run huvuses of Tokyo. Last 
year Japan absorbed 265 American 
features, and releases of European 
films brought the total of foreign 
pictures up to 346. That means that 
$16 films were distributed in Japan 


in 1935, against a total of 766 in the 
VU. S. 
Ne Dubbing 
There is practically no ‘dubbing’ 
of Japanese sound tracks onto 
American or other foreign product. 


Some years ago Fox tried it with 
‘The Man Who Came Back’ and en- 
joyed a pronounced success. The 
film is still being rented in the small 
towns, principally because of its un- 
conscious humor, Fox had the dub- 
bing done in Hollywood, using the 
Japanese available there. But most 
of those are from farming stock and 
the language they use is atrocious to 
a modern, educated Japanese eat. 
‘The Man Who Came Back’ was ac- 
cordingly packed chockfull of unin- 
tentional laughs. Later the Photo- 
Chemical Laboratories and Pata- 
Japa- 
four 
silent Harold Lloyd comedies, sich 
ll at 
ha 
*t1 


it. Most films, however, are 
gamble that ‘dubbing’ has been 4 
up and distributors are depen 
solely on super-imposed titles '" 
Japanese. The Japanese are now 
thoroughly used to following 


} ‘ r 


What kind of pictures do they 
like to see? Strangely enough, thell 
tastes seem to be just about the same 
as those in the United States, excep 
jungle pictures are always 
The following list is mace 
up of the two best boxoffice pictures 


while pleasant as a novelty for 20) Teleased during 1935 by each of 


(Continued on page 134) 
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- Budapest Gay — — Very! 


a oe 


‘By E. P. JACOBI 


Budapest, Dec. 20. 

In the naughty 90's, the ‘gay night 
life of Budapest’ was proverbial. 
Men all over Europe exchanged 
knowing winks if any one mentioned 
going on a business trip to Budapest. 
They spoke of the Prince of Wales’— 
ihe later Edward Vil—predilection 
for this city. 

The predominant element in the 
gaiety of those times was the music- 
hall, and the: entertainment provided 
after the show by the ladies who 
took part in it. 

Today Budapest is once more the 
gayest ‘city in Central Europe, not- 
ably at night. Once more, a Prince 
of Wales — ex-Edward VIII — has 
done much towards putting it on the 
world’s amusement map. The type 
of entertainment, however, has 
changed entirely. There not * 
single music hall, vaudeville theatre, 
or any show where a variety pro- 
gram is offered on a stage, in exist- 
All attempt. to re-establish 


is 


ence. 
this kind of entertainment have 
failed disastrously in recent years. 


This may have something to do with 
a change in the public’s taste, but is 
mainly due to the rivalry of floor 
shows in night clubs, bars, cafes, big 
and small. 

The schedule of making a night of 
it is somewhat different in Budapest 
from what it is in countries further 
west. Theatres open at 7:30 p. m., 
or thereabouts. You can’t get any 
dinner for love or money before the 
theatre, the principal meal 
eaten in the middle of the day. After 
the theatre, between 10 and 11, 
supper time. The smart restaurants 


1S 





being | 
ae | tor a few 


all have Tzigane bands, as have the | 


cafes. Gypsy music of course is the 
great attraction for foreigners and 
also for provincials, but your sophis- 
ticated Budapester is not as keen on 
it as he used to be. Gypsies, 


in | 


Hungary where they are indigenous, | 
are not dressed up either as organ- | 


grinders’ monkeys or as hussars, but 
wear white man’s evening dress. 

There is no danceng in any of the 
big gipsy-band restaurants, but a 
good many have bars, grill rooms or 
special localities, where you can 
dance to good jazz and drink hard 
liquor. You drink wine and less fre- 
quently champagne with your res- 
taurant supper. 

Food the Draw 

Quality of food, specialities, and 

wine—all native—are far more in- 





strumental in making the reputation | 


of a supper place than the entertait- 
ment offered. Foremost are the 
eateries of the big hotels—Dunapa- 
lota, Gellert, Royal, Hungaria. Ma- 
fyary, world-famed gipsy band 
leader, who looks if he might be 
Paul Whiteman’s twin brother, plays 


Royal and Kakuk on the Buda bank} that amount. 


of the Danube-—it’s the right bank, 








haunt of artists, authors and aciors- 
film people frequent Bucsinsky’s and 
New York, Cafe Ostende is famous 
for its musical attractions (gypsies 
again), and has lately gained impor- 
tance by sponsoring the Gypsy Kids’ 
Orchestras. First of these bands, the 
members of which are gypsy boys of 
eight to fourteen, was introduced by 
Cafe Ostende. They play, like their 
elders, without sheet music, and 
with the same extraordinary musi- | 
cality, verve and temperament. Os- 
tende, by the way, is the only place 
where there no ‘plate for the| 
music’ near the door by which you 
leave; in all other places, a tip for 





is 


the band is obligatory. This, to- 
gether with cloakroom charges, adds 
to the expense of an evening out: 


food and drinks being, in every type 
of restaurant and cafe, considerably 
lower in price than in Paris, London. 
Berlin, or even Vienna. 
Big Seating Capacities 

All these big cafes seat several 
hundred people in a pinch. They 
serve regulation suppers, but if you 
don’t mind a dirty look from the 
head waiter you can sit all night 
over a cup of coffee, listen to the 
music and read all the 
magazines and weeklies 
bargain. 

After supper, about midnight; 
at last the time for the real niteries 


in the 


is 
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great time for night clubs, cafes and 
bars. Whereas theatres and even | 
| 
| 


' 
picture houses are made to feel mod- 
ern youth’s recent strong trend to- 
ward -outdoor sports and skiing or j 
river weekends make heavy inroads 
upon box-office takings, the nitery | 
public appears to be recruited from 
less athletic ranks and most places 
are packed on Saturdays. During | 
the season, it is the local custom. 


Paris Nite Life Perking 


By HUGO SPECK 


Paris, Dec. 20. 
The year 1936, for the most part, 


;saw a Gay Paree missing in a great 


after big public balls or private | deal of the gay, It was rather a sad 
dances, to finish up with bean or}|town for a great many months, fail- 


cabbage soup at a cafe. 
shirt fronts and dazzling evening | 
gowns rubbing shoulders with early- 
morning breakfasters at an all-night 
cafe give a distinctive note of local 
color. 


( 
It would be difficult to . 
has made the night entertain: 
business pick up so noticeably dur- 
two General! 


|rep. as 


that got 


Starched | ing to live up to and maintain its 


the hottest spot in Europe. 

But, if the bright lights and gaiety 
the fall 
ypenings and gained momentum with 


into swing with 


the coming of the winter season still 


keeps pace during the coming year, 


ing the last year or Paris will be back on the map as 

business conditions certainly have!the illuminated capital where wor- 
T° ¢ oug a =) "eESSIO!I shows . . 

srs alth ugh the depres ~~ ; ries are forgotten and prices don’t 

slight signs of relaxing, this is too 

| slight to warrant such far-reaching | count. Many causes combined to 


; consequences. | 
' 


expensive | 


Making foreign tourists Budapest- | 
conscious may have something to do} 
with it; price cuts and a sane policy |} 
of giving people their money’s worth 
has greatly improved matters. The 
chief reason, however, is the Hun- 
garian Jack-in-the-box temperament. | 
It won’t stay quenched for long. The | 
minute the lid is lifted ever so little 
up jumps your Hungarian and is off 
to eat, drink and be merry, 


not be- 


| cause tomorrow he may die, but be- | 
| cause he is determined to live, and. | 


—although you can cut out the res- | 


taurant and go straight on to a night 
club or a bar to eat your supper, if 
you're not too keen on the gypsies 
and don’t mind paying higher prices 
more drinks, Foremost 
among Budapest’s night clubs 
Arizona, with really first rate floor 
shows, good foreign attractions in 
every program and a stunning 
collection of hostesses. Mr. Rozsnyay, 


own composer and pianist, and his 
wife, Miss Arizona, sings the hits. 
Parisien Grill is almost on a par 
with it, so is Moulin Rouge, under 
the same management. Chief attrac- 
tion here is nightly appearance of 
Hacsek and Sajo, a pair of funny 
idiots who comment on current 
events. Atelier is a new night club 
which sprung to the foremost cate- 
gory in 1936, also featuring first- 
rate shows. Chapeau Rouge and a 
few others have cheaper prices and 
cheaper programs. Parisien Grill 
moves to Margaret Island during the 
summer, the others are closed for a 
month or two. 
Converts Dropped 

Since night clubs agreed to scratch 
entrance fees and cover charges, two 
or three years ago, business has in- 
creased very noticeably. Foods and 
drinks are expensive, but not exorbi- 
tantly so if compared with prices in 
other countries, especially when you 
remember that a first-rate show is 


thrown in. A cafe noir costs 40c., a 
at the last-named restaurant. Little | glass of brandy or vermouth twice 


a bottle of native 
champagne $3 or $4, Add cloak- 


but in atmosphere it is somewhat) room, music tips and a 15° tip for 


like the left bank in Paris—Tarjan’s 
at the St. Lucas Baths, started in as 
summer places, but have become so 
popular that, in spite of their dis- 
tance from theatres, they enjoy year- 
round patronage. All these belong 
to the most expensive category. Pic- 


cadilly on Margaret Island, Gundel’s | 
in the Town Park, Bellevue on the | 


Buda side, are summer outdoor 
eateries that belong under the same 
heading. Cover charges, however, 
are a thing unknown, and five to 
eight dollars will go a long way to- 
wards paying for two person's sup- 
per, drinks—in moderation — tips, 
and the music plate in any of these 
smart restaurants. 

A great feature of Budapest nights 
in summer are the little open-air 
eateries of Buda and of more distant 
suburbs, in the gardens and court- 
yards of little old 
houses, with good gypsy music, good 
food, and good wine—cheap—every- 
where. Their fame rises rocketlike, 
mostly from the fumes of some 
special dish. The word-of-mouth 
reputation of a pxuprika fish or a 
4ransylvanian mixed grill is all that 
is needed to park scores of cars in 
ne narrow lanes that lead to these 
little places, to which the Buda- 
pester, a food fan if ever there was 


one, comes to gorge, while the 
foreign tourist comes for atmos- 
Phere. 


If you don’t want to dress—this, 
y the way, is not absolutely neces- 
sary, even at the smart restaurants— 
and if you don’t want to spend too 
edo — sup at one of the 
nth odsae ae 
Suppe r place I 1. a gece ge be 
Seiten. ea 20asts a Non-gypsy or- 
a, Spolarich and Patria have 


excellent ov 
ellent £ypsy bands: Japan is the 





tumble-down | 


| first night in a theatre. 


the waiters and you will see that one 
need not he a giddy millionaire to 
indulge In a night club once in a 
while. Hostesses, f.e., dancers in the 
first-rate places, have style and, 
since it has repeatedly happened of 
late that young—very young—scions 
of aristocratic Hungarian families 
have. chosen wives from among their 
ranks, they all behave like coun- 
tesses born and bred when they sit 
down at your table. When you have 
given them enough to drink, they 
sometimes don’t. 

For the last two years or so, the! 
intimate little cafes and bars, the 
‘petites boites,” where people are 
crushed together like herrings, and 
a torch singer or diseuse is featured, 


| have gained enormously in popu- 


larity. There was a_ short-lived | 
epidemic among society women, but 
that is happily over. Professionals, 
actresses of repute, now take their | 
places and a new program of Janka 
Solyom, for instance, is attended by | 
her fans with as much interest as a | 
Terry Fel- | 


legi is another very popular crooner. | 


She features French, English and 
American songs, her experience dat- 
ing from years spent in America as 
leading lady in Hungarian theatrical 
companies. 

A number of these little cafes are 
crowded into the few blocks along 
the Danube Embankment, where 
most of the big hotels are. Mignon. 
Prince of Wales, Negresco, Dubarry 
are some of the places that have 
sprung up like mushrooms within 
the last year or so. The hotels also 
have their little cafes or bars, mostly 
with the same type of entertainment: 


Bristol's is the best among them 
Elysee, Etoile, Capri are some of the 
others. 

Saturday night is, of course, the 


is | 


above all, to be entertained. 


Berlin’s Week 


Berlin, Dec. 20. 
With the hectic days and nights of 











| oodles 


the Olympiad just a sweet memory, 


| the Berlin niteries have settled down | 


: siness as usual, which 
proprietor of Arizona, excels as his | *® Dusiness a 


means 
crowds on Saturdays and Sundays, 
but taking it easy for the rest of the | 
week. Enormous biz still reigns on 
such nights, mostly Saturday, when | 
special trains from the provinces on 
behalf of the Kraft durch Freude 
(Strength Through Joy) organization 
bring thousands of yokels_ here, 
though it’s naturally the cheaper | 
places that benefit. The swank spots 
are not affected. 

Most popular of all the Berlin 
niteries is still the Haus Vaterland, 
and the largest of ’em. Since there | 
was a change in the management of 
the Europa House, two blocks away, | 
the Vaterland is clicking by policy | 
of a moderate tariff, although in 
spite of all its attractiveness, it’s | 
more or less a pop vaude now. There | 
is still ‘an amazing atmosphere 
around this building, with the hour- | 
ly thunderstorm over the Rhine, in- | 
cluding real rain, the many different 
cabarets and bars all under one roof, 
and it’s a sure bet with the relatives 
from the provinces, But the foreign- 
ers come, too, if any are to be lo- 
cated these days, and they agree that 
the thunderstorm {fs mighty effective | 
and that the American bar should 
get more homey.’ With the expen- 
sive Palm Court elosed, vaude goes 
on twice daily and enjoys good pa- 
tronage. Bill is changed twice | 
monthly and has a show budget of | 
around $800 weekly, acts numbering 
eight or more, 


Europa House cannot compete, es- 
pecially since new management con- 
sidered it a smart move to up all 
charges plenty. Swing bands in there 
seem to hold on to the contention 
that the swing musie played today 
is the same music as played in 1900, . 
except with more rhythm and less | 
brass. Europa spends a good deal on 
salaries to acts and bands, yet biz is 
on the decline. 


A great spot remains the Femina. 
In size the largest, it’s also the most 
up-to-date, with hundreds of table 
telephones, tube postal service and 
of atmosphere. House was 
dark for years until three breweries 
came along with the dough to 
operate the different entertainment 
spots in the building, the big dance- 
hall, the cafe, the bar and the Ba- 
varian restaurant, Usually spending 








| 


| $600 weekly on acts, Femina decided 


to forego specialties last month and 


|had Bernhard Ette, Germany's Paul 
| Whiteman, double from the near-by 


Scala. Ette band (22) furnishes good 


| swing stuff and is rated okay. Femina 


is the magnet for provincials, and on 


| those special excursion nights, house 
| displays the s.r.o. sign as early as 


six p.m. 
Casanova Still Dark 
Casanova, the swankiest of al! Ber- 


} 


| lin niteries and often pronounced the 


finest nitery on the Continent, is still 


idark. Angels are scarce these days. | 


It was the 


supposed to open for 


jand does well with a good 


bring this accelerated activity to the 
wee hour spots, but of them all, two, 


and possibly three, seem to take suf- 
ficient lead to merit a written word 


ior two, 


Curiously enough, the election of 
a Left government during the first 
bracket of the year, which at first 
caused more gloom in the hangouts 
than a blown fuse, later unknow- 
ingly and certainly unintentionally 
came to the rescue of the same 
haunts by devaluating the franc. 
That little monetary operation came 


end Nite Life 





Olympiad, when all biz was terrific, 
and even a few weeks ago it was 
whispered again that the Casanova 
would throw its portals open. Just 
a slight mistake, 

The Roxy is the meeting place of 
the sport celebs. Anybody wishing 
to handshake & champion can be 
served here. Far more entertaining 
to those not so keén on the big chests 
is the Kakadu, a charming dancing- 
cabaret with the largest bar in Ger- 
many. Kakadu has 10 acts, all terp- 
ers, and pays around $800 weekly in 
salaries, plus two good swing bands. 

Delphi caters more or less to the 
smarter set who prefer a good swing 
band. Admish free, but no checks 
less than 80c, in the afternoon and 
$1.25 at night, 


Nitery Nevelties 


The Resi, on far away Alexander 
platz, with its light and water effects, 
is similar to the Femina except in 
clientele. Here, too, the hundreds of 
table telephones, the dames and the 
atmosphere, only more boisterous 
and perhaps more expensive. No acts 
here, all the fun comes from the 
customers, 


Casaleon features dancing on glass, 
an old idea but efficiently exploited 
in smart surroundings. It’s the only 
night spot In the Hasenhaide sector 
swing 
band, Casaleon goes with the times 
and features Italian settings. 

Exclusive spots are Rio Rita, Koe- 
nigin, Cascade, Quartier Latin, Ciro 
and Sherbini. These personality 


‘spots find the few dozen customers 
| they can house easy to take, but the 


drinks are got go costly any more, 
and champagne grows in the Father- 
land, too, 

My Sister and I is a cozy place 
along the stem, so Is the Greiffi Bar, 
Budapest at Night and the St. Pauli. 
The Jungle is all the name implies, 
and the Troika eaters to the Russian 
element. Other Russian night places 
are the Medwijed and the Savarin. 

Grinzing {ig known to all and 
everybody from the Viennese films. 
It’s an Austrian nitery, reflecting the 
old Vienna wine gardens. Similar 
to the Grinzing is the Rheinische 
Winzerstuben (Wine Grower’s 
Home), a jovial place with lots of 
singing going on in accompaniment 
to the brassy band. 

Atlantis, the former swanky Palais 
de Danse, is now a cabaret with pop 
prices and an enormous dance floor, 
with the effect of a huge wine vil- 
lage. Dancing goes on in the mar- 
ket square, two bands in peasant 
costumes delivering the music. Very 
moderate charges, wine 20c. a glass 
and champagne 30c. 

The former Eldorado, opposite the 
Scala, now houses the Golden Horse 
Show, a joint with horse riding at 
20 cents a throw and some cheap 
vaude acts. Great fun also at the 
Alte Ballhaus, a kind of Lido. with 
swimming and diving plus horse 
riding, the dames and so on. A Ger- 
man cowboy is the m.c. and he does 
make things lively. 


too late in the year to affect the ine 
flow of tourists to a degree worth 
special mention. But it brought itg 
results where many foreign spenderg 
are concerned and even gave the 
Frenchmen reason to spend their 
money. Many of these profited bee 
cause of their invesiments abroad, 
while whispers of a further devaluae 
tion made others want to spend their 


money before its value again dee 
creased, 

To turn to the serious side of ft 
for a moment, prog icators state 
that if the present government stays 


in power the only way it can stretch 
the French currency to cover al] 
budget costs wil! be by a further dee 
valuation. Also, they point out that 
the time of the scheduled opening of 
the Exposition next May is not far 
distant and the big show can only 
be a success by a lowered gold cone 
tent of the currency here. 


Waiting for the Expo 


And that brings up another reason 
why many new spots have opened 
and why the old ones_are putting 
on better shows and hanging on, 
hoping to reap a rich harvest from 
the thousands of foreign and proe 
vinelal suckers who will come to 
Paris to attend the ballyhooed blowe 
out, 

It’s a certainty the year-end saw 
more niteries open and doing a faly 


amount of business than this town 
has seen in a long time. Whether 
it be in the exclusive little clubg 


where champagne corks jump out 
to the tune of $10 to $15 a pop, 
where the cream of the foreign and 
native trade keeps vigil until the 
dawn, Or on down to the little cabe 


aretg. and dance halls where the 
middle-class Frenchman takes hig 
fun, the closing of the year saw 


these places taking in the coin on 
the upgrade of the graph. 


In all of the three distinct distrietg 
where nitelife flourishes in this town, 
towards the end of the year new 
signs and new names flashed and 
flared to beckon the gink with a few 
jingles {n his pocket. In the upe 
town gwanky Champs-Elysees dise 
trict, Josephine Baker stepped ows 
in front of the established spots 
opening a place of her own. Called 
Chez Josephine Baker, a differen} 
type ef come-on from that usuall 
offered. fm this town is dished o 
there from midnight onwards. Bee 
sides acting as hostess, she js th 
chief attraction; singing, dancing an 
leading the band. 


In the same district are the Lida 
the Villa d’Est, Chez Ray Venturg 
a little place called Boite a Sardine& 


the Bagdad and Johnny's Bar, 


The Lido, formerly one of the tops 
notehers in this district, catch 
more French than foreigne 
French entertainment is used most 
with -sprinkling of American a 
Among the latter who appea 
there ring the year were De 
and B ack, Short and Lon 
Geratdine and Joe Bryant, Rains an 
Young. Place reportedly ran in 
during b= oye part of year unt 
darkene # June because of walter 
strike, nderstood doing  bettef 
since fall opening, however. 

The Villa d’Est has Charley Johne 
son’g negro band swinging Harlem 
musie t0 catch a somewhat simil 
following with a sprinkling 
‘etrangers’ at a slightly higher se 
of ces, Chez Guerney’s, in the 
same district, shuttered early in the 
year because of the mysterious m 
der of the operator of the spot, Loulg 
Leplee, With that came a new ty 
of menace in Paris to the bright 
spots, 


Murder Uncovers Racket 


It was & racket modeled after the 
American ‘protective’ shakedowg 
gag. is being rubbed out earl 
one morning in his luxurious apar 
ment vevealed to police that more 
than one club was being terrorize 
but all of this was short-lived, 
special police brigade to comb 
racketeering and clean up the brig 
spots was quickly formed and we 
to work, Chez Jean Trancha 
owned by Mme. Regina Boquin, wag 
the only other cabaret known % 
close ag a result of the racketeerg, 


Ray Ventura is running the plac@ 
bearing his name in what was fore 


merly Chez Harry Pilcer. But the 
orchestra leader only has his sign 
out for tea dances, so gets no cut fe 
the evening takings in this part of 
town. Down the avenue near the 
Place de la Concorde is the Restaw» 
rant deg Ambassadeurs, which 





(Continued on page 134) 
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SBASON’S GRE. *ETINGS FROM 


STANLEY W. WATHON 


Europe’s Best and Biggest Circus Agent 
EXCLUSIVELY BOOKING 















CORDIAL GREETINGS 
to all my friends in the 


a ee oe. ae 








radio and recording world. . . 










Tower Clrous, Blackpool....-..... eocceccee-t1th Year “eevee MORRIS LEVY 
Hippodrome, Great Yarmouth... ceccecceesesI2th Year p yA 
Belle Vug Circus, Manchester__... eacecocescoe- Sth Year ersonal Studio Direction 
Kelvin Hall Circus, Glasgow. -_... sasseseones TO Vent 





Agricultural Hall Circus, London...ccecceeses-13th Year » ees 


Waverley Carnival, Edinburgh --.-.ccecccenee-23rd Year 
Stadium Circus, Liverpool_.......... weeceece 18t Yoar 


Also Bookin ne Vaudeville and Revue in England and 
intergarten, Berlin, Germany 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS REGARDING BOOKINGS TO: 
STANLEY W. WATHON — 33, Queensborough Terrace, LONDON, W. 2 
Cable: BRAVISSIMO, LONDON 











LEVY'S SOUND STUDIOS LTD. 


Radio Transcriptions — Sound Effects 
Oriole Records 


96 Regent Street, London, W. 1, England 
Gablest Tonophase, Piccy 











































Greetings To All My Friends 


CARROLL CIBBONS 


SAVOY HOTEL, 
LONDON 
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LONDON FILM PRODUCTIONS ¥ 
DENHAM STUDIOS “| 
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ELSIE CARLISLE 


Wishes Everyone—Everywhere 


THE SEASON'S GREETINGS 


and 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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THE FILM COSTUMIERS 


Have Costumed Among Many Othern 
the Following Films :-— 


“THE GREAT BARRIER" 
“EAST MEETS WEST" 
"A WOMAN ALONE" 
"! PAGLIACCI" \ 
"GYPSY MELODY" ¥ 
"VICAR OF BRAY" 


Oe PS ee ot oe 


"LAND WITHOUT MUSIC" - \ 
"LILAC DOMINO" | *s 
“SONG OF FREEDOM" f 


“THUNDER IN THE CITY* 
“DARK JOURNEY" “#* 


Extend Greetings to Messrs. J. |. and A. H. Schnitzer 
of the Western Costume Company, ang 
Our Friends All Over the World 


M. BERMAN, LTD. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, and 
PINEWOOD STUDIOS, IVER, ENGLAND 


I ile il OE LOE GE OL OL OL OL OL CLO OLE 
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PA SERENE ETE 62a ee LELELE OLE, ce 


M. BERMAN, LTD. i 


Thanks! 


JOAN CRAWFORD 
WALT DISNEY 
MADELEINE CARROLL 
DOUG SHEARER 
PERCE WESTMORE 
and 
HANS DRIER 


for your interesting 
contributions to my 
film book 


‘Movie Merry-Go-Round’ 


Published in London 
by NEWNES 


U. S. Rights with -Curtis Brown 
18 East 48th St., New York City 


John Paddy Carstairs 


Directing at Pinewood Studios 
England 


In Preparation 


“FUN AND GAMES” 
A Musical Comedy 
with WILLIAM WALKER 





VJERR 





Y VERNO : 


“OURSELVES ALONE' 
‘PAGLIACCI' 


And Now | 
‘SENSATION’ 


Greetings to All My Friends 


English Representatives 


CONNIE’S AGENCY 
92, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 1 

















“Red, Hot and Blue,” Alvin, N.Y. 
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CHEERIO, BOYS AND GIRLS 


DAVID A. BADER, LTD. 


Directors: DAVID A. BADER, D. N. WATNEY 


10, Haymarket, London, S. W. 


‘AN INTERNATIONAL AGENCY’ 
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L FILM 
DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 








i CONTROLLING THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


; UNIVERSAL 


Ps PRODUCTIONS 


; HERBERT WILCOX 


i PRODUCTIONS 


CAPTTOL 


: PRODUCTIONS 





Y 127-133 Wardour Street, London, W. I. o 
¥ Telephone: GERRARD 731! Telegram: GENFIDIS RATH LONDON - 
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SYDNEY TORLE] 


England's Most Successful Writer of Exciting Fiction 
(50 Novels — 


Sole American Agency — WILLIAM MORRIS, Inc. 


3,500,000 Copies Sold) 


Sends Season's Greetings to 
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by Glover 
and singer. 


Paris Nite Life 








from Harry’s; 
nitery, 


too far 
| strictly a 
chief attraction. 


(Continued from page 129) 





|rank high in the attractions topped 
Compton, Negro pianist 

Chez Suzy Solidor 
another spot off the beaten track not 
but this is 
and Suzy is 


ee 





favorite for the personalities and one criticism in the Japanese 





press of 

of the few places that has kept its this type of film, but the publi 

; c 

is | doors open over a long period of | Japan Catches Up seems to like it and producers ace 
| years. Willy Lewis’ band is still the cordingly continue to turn it out. 





chief attraction there. 
Tabarin Still Popular 


Thus Hollywood is proving respons 
sible, both directly and indirectly, 
for implied criticisms of ; 


(Continued from page 122) 
the 





opened in May for a grab at the | Another spot just as well liked, | seven leading American picture ex- ‘ess way of doing ce 
evening trade for a little over two| A conglomeration from high to} but of-a different calibre, is the Bal | changes in Japan: ee an ae : ne Eleven 
months before closing. Clifford C.|low is there to choose from when | Tabarin. Almost an institution by ‘G-Men,’ ‘Devil Dogs of the Air,’ | J, an Vaal pecs ae were hes 
Fischer had the sole booking rights,| one starts up the hill towards the | now, Pierre Sandrini always gives|‘Lives of a Bengal Lancer,’ ‘The ma fe os few | uninfluenti 
so Yank performers got another | Montmartre, the real center of night | his customers a good show for their | Crusades,’ ‘One Night of Love.’ ‘Love | reien theater. oak the ee ne Ae . cared 
break. Spot did not open this fall, | life in this town. First up the Rue | money and keeps them coming. The|Me Forever,’ ‘Public Hero No. ae hx eaten By mage Parco 7 against 
but understand management is plan- | Pigalle is Fred Payne’s Bar, another |! present revue has been running |‘Manhattan Melodrama,’ “The Cat's ayo solitetel. thot are me: wife had 
ning big things for the coming year | drink house, where Norma Davis | since June and is stil] going good. | Paw.’ ‘Baboona,’ ‘Son of Kong,’ ‘She,’ elle Be me ul, “~ se placed no 
during Expo. | plays piano and sings. In the upper | Another spot which offers color and | ‘Count of Monte Cristo’ and ‘House | es or tions on the usband. It was 

Maxim’s, in the Rue Royal, is still| price brackets is the Casanova, | amusement is Melody’s, just up the | of Rothschild.’ pray ~ ge normal for the husband 
Maxim’s with a followin:: all its own. | where Reva Reyes is still the chief | Rue Douai from the Bal. American ‘Modern’ Themes aor ae the night at a bordello and 
Not strictly in any nigh life district | attraction; Au Don Juan, Harry | Negro acts are employed a great deal With public’taste obviously in tune | to ae Ned wife mga Waiting up 
is Harry’s New York Bar, near the | Pilcer’s new Montmartre spot, where | here. Back on the rue Pigalle is| with foreign pictures, it is only | oO greet him on his return. 


Opera. 





A great hangout for Ameri- 


American entertainers usually get a 
can tourists as well as Yanks living | break; Sheherazade, Russian like the 


here, it is another spot where drinks !|Casanova, and Chez Florence, 


But now, under 
| Hollywood films and 


the impact of 


found the Caprice Viennoise, where 
Japanese pic- 


Al Brown made his Paris night club 


|natural that Japanese 
should be trying to copy 


producers | 


Hollywood 
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CINESOUND 
PRODUCTIONS 


(INC. ) 











CONTROLLING 


The Most Important Studios and Picture Production 
Units in Australia. 





The Cinesound Film Processing Laboratories. 





Cinesound Review—Australia’s Senior News Reel. 





Only Australian Producing Organization Engaged in 
Continuous Production. 





ALWAYS OPENINGS FOR SCREEN PLAYERS FROM 
HOLLYWOOD—17 DAYS BY BOAT TO SYDNEY— 
A DELIGHTFUL SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY 





NOW READY FOR RELEASE! 
The Most Unusual Picture of 1936-37 


“Orphan of the Wilderness’ 


From the amazing story published by “Cosmopolitan” Maga- 
zine. Written by Dorothy Cottrell (author of “Singing Gold”). 
Starring “Chut” the world-renowned Boxing Kangaroo. 
Hailed by critics as even more unusual than “Sequoia.” 





Now in production, “IT ISN’T DONE.” Swift-moving sophis- 
ticated Modérn Comedy Drama of International Life. Pro- 
duction about to commence, “TALL TIMBER.” Rousing, 
thrill-charged melodrama of the logging camps in Australia’s 
Mountain Wilds. 


To be followed by the Greatest Gold Drama Ever Written, 
Rolf Boldrewood’s “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS,” and a 
Romance of the Pacific Pearling Fleets, “PEARL OF GREAT 
PRICE.” 


All these and more from CINESOUND—largest and most 
successful producing organization in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 


CiINESOUND PRODUCTIONS (INC.) 


Managing Director—STUART F. DOYLE 


HEAD OFFICE—State Theatre Building, Market St. 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE 
Dorland House 
14-16 Regent St. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1540 Broadway 
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old | debut, and just opposite is a new one | technique. More and more, ‘modern’ hroeigtirs creer he ood model, things 
| called Pile ou Face, where nude re- | pictures are being turned out and be sete yrenge Fs pane: neg ty ec 
vues are in order, fewer and fewer costume dramas of | ing that tha’ igen at a lol se 
| Two more sizable places of this|old days in Japan, which used to | chall io saith ay er rf ee yew 
| type are in Montmartre, Chez les | dominate the field. Last year the | the f Srounas for ion! bios 
Nudistes and Eve. Both have sur-| former accounted for 257, the latter € wife gives permission! 
vived several seasons and are seeing | for 213 of the features. a 





which can outstrip the other. The tendency in the modern pic- 

The other nitery district is almost | tures is to ape the U. S. as closely 
at the opposite side of town in the | as possible. Often the plot is merely 
heart of Montparnasse. Although (a half-way adaptation of a Holly- 
this section of town has made a| wood script, with Japanese actresses 


strong bid for the late hour coin, it | and actors doing things and thinking 


G-B Pacts Techs 


London, Dec. 27. 
Claimed to be the first agreement 
|between a British studio and _ its 
technicians, a deal has been signed 
between the Association of Cine 


¥ , 
f 
¥ 
‘ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


has never succeeded in causing | thoughts which no Japanese by any <a hee por te d ; 
Montmartre a great deal of competi- | stretch of the imagination would on ne gare _— seueqons Batiste 
tion. |ever do or think. This is particu- nae lig an hae ra oe a ae 
Le Monacle offers a bit different | larly true in films dealing with love | . . “A ns Spaercs ush 
Bie: : : 7 nit studio. Signatures to the undertak- 
| type of amusement for women guests | and marriage, for Japanese customs | ;_, attached : : 
| who may wish to dance with other |are not the same as those in the et etree 0 Corumpenye re 
. : » , = :. . week, ratify negotiations, which 


women dressed in stiff shirts and 





United States by several city blocks. | have peen proceeding a long time. 


| white ties, Venus is a nude-show Thus the young men and women of Agreement covers regulations ree 
| Spot. Then there is La Villa, where | the screen seem to be a race apart. | lating to overtime, location 
, 


work, 





Joan Warner used to flourish her | They are not Americans. Look at travelling expenses, termination of 
fan; The Jockey and Au Latin. But} them. Anyone can tell that. And employment, sickness and so on. 
none of these places are as well | yet they are not Japanese, for Japa-| Minimum rates are established for 
known or as well organized as those | nese don’t act that way. There has | camera, sound, editing, stills and 





in Montmartre. been a good deal of good-natured } continuity department. 
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JOHN W. GOSSAGE 


Wishes to Thank 


FRANCES DAY 
ILIA SALKIND 
REGINALD DENHAM 


and all who collaborated so loyally in the production of 


“DREAMS COME TRUE” 


the musical sensation of the year 





By 
“ And to announce three super pictures: 


SIR JOHN DERING 








PLUNGE INTO LIFE 


to be made in 1937 by 
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BRITISH LION. 


FILM CORPORATION LTD. 






SOFT LIGHTS AND SWEET MUSIC 
with AMBROSE and his orchestra 


AND A HUGE VARIETY CAST 


The INTERRUPTED HONEYMOON 
STARRING Claude Hulbert Acclaimed as one of the funniest farces of the year. 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


PAUL ROBESON Actor-siINGER with ElisabethWelch 
“ THE SONG OF FREEDOM 


The mighty drama held over for two weeks at its European Premiere at Paramount's Plaza, London. 


Sir Seymour Hicks » 
IT’S YOU ; W ANT... Prince of British actors in his famous stage success. 


Renee Houston snencsnsation Donald Stewart 
in FINE FEATHERS 


Ben Lyon »» Bebe Daniels" 
MURDER IN THE STALLS ® "sitar 


Stanley Lupino 4~> Laddie Cliff 
SPORTING LOVE teins premier comedy duo in a Musical Comedy 


IN COURSE OF PRODUCTION:— 


THE TWO CALLING 
ORPHANS & ALL STARS 


A worthy successor to "Soft Lights and Sweet 


Music.” 
CU 


“BRI’T1I-S H LION FILM CORPORATION LIMITED, 
7S = 778 WAR’ DO U'R STRE E 7, W. 1 


x ‘GRAMS - “BRILIONFIL; RATH, LONDON” * MANAGING DIRECTOR + S. W. SMITH * PHONE - CERRARD 2862-5 * 




















A Modernistic Musical Romance. 














Adapted from a famous classic. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


REPUBLIC PICTURES 


GREAT BRITAIN’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT RENTERS AND PRODUCERS:— 
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Station Relations—A Chronic Headache 


While each considers the other as, 


By Ben Bodec 


having the easier task, the station | 


relations department of NBC and| 


Columbia are in agreement on one) 
point and that is, the day of being 


anee with a handshake is pretty 
well past. Adoption of a more 


business-like approach to the per- 
senal problems of the associate sta- 


tion has not yet materially lessened | 
the traveling diplomats’ need for as- | 


pirin. 

Station relations, when divested of 
the fancy trimmings of ‘service’ and 
whatnot that accrue to the conver- 
sation of the average contacteer, re- 
solves itself down to the function of 
keeping, or better, trying to keep, 
the stations satisfied. It is a 
which requires constant treatment 
from two angles, the economic and 
the human. As has happened with 


the development of other industries, | 


the inter-relation of these two fac- 


tors has undergone a marked change. | 
econemic side of the relations | 
gradually moved down- | 


The 
scale has 
ward, with business trying hard all | 
the time not to appear as cold as it’s 
irumped up to be, if only for old 
time’s sake. 

This evolutionary shift in station 


relations: promises one of the more | 


colorful chapters in the history of 
breadcasting. That chapter should 
be more than a story of trial and 
error. It will likely narrate how big 
business, loath to change policies and 
made timid by possible outcries of 
monopoly, left the way wide open 


for opportunistic littleness to hack | nomic angle pretty well solved by | 


job | 





an alliance with the Nashville 50,- 
| (00-watter. 


Columbia’s contacteers claim that 
abke to dissipate an affiliate’s griev- | they have effective ways of meeting 


| the exempt time headache. They 
| do more than try to exercise diplo- 


imacy and salesmanship on their af- 


for individual cases. After a CBS 
advertiser has picked what stations 
he wants for hookup the network’s 
station relations department checks 


off what outlets are open and then | 


goes into a huddle with its own sales 
department. From the latter the re- 
lationeers try to find out whether 
there is any chance of selling this 


the next 13, 26 or 39 weeks, 
the salesman on going 
that he can’t get these outlets in- 
cluded in the sponsor’s requires, 
| the station relations department acts 
It informs the open stations 
they are free to dispose of the stip- 
ulated spot in any way they wish for 
so many weeks. CBS figures that 
| its stations thereby get more choice | 
exempt time than is made available | 
under an NBC contract. 
These Financial Statements 

Among the things that makes life 

for the network relationeers no bed 


and, if 


of tulips is publicity about a web's | 
read | 


| operating profits. Affiliates 
about it and want to know why they 


can’t take a bigger slice of the rate! 


/collected by the network. 
| NBC thinks that it has the eco- 


filiates. They create local option time 


open time on a network basis during | 


back finds | 


-| Some even come 
that 


filiate is that involving a specialized 
| and concentrated study by the web's 
'own sales promotion department, 


The Human Element 


Where the rub is felt most by the 
station relations men is in dealing 
with the human element. Boys 
would like to continue the old in- 
formality but with growth of busi- 
ness there’s been increased duties. 
Broadcasters come into New York 
with about 20 minutes worth of net- 
work business and instead of dispos- 
|ing of it and doing a fadeout they 
| deposit themselves in the laps of the 
relationeers. Out-of-towners want 





| to play and they feel grieved be- | 
|cause their old playmates have be- | 
come four-telephone and constant 


conference-huddling execs. 
the pressure of duty, the 


Despite 
station re- 


to dig up football o1 
hard-to-get theatre 
|not fer the 


fight 
tickets or 
visiting 
in with their per- 
sonal, financial and tax problems 
and ask the network contacteer to 
see what he can-do about solving 
them. 





A squawk that many a visiting 
| NBC affiliate used to voice had to| 
do with the difficulty in getting to| 
an NBC exec. in the New York 
offices for a talk. They didn’t like 
the idea of being told that they 
could’t be seen for a day or two. 


This situation has been largely cor- 
| rected under Major Lohr, with NBC 
making it a point to exercise infor- 
mality without letting it seriously 
jam up the routine. 


| 


One angle of station relations that | 


away and build for itseiz, and how | the standard uniform scale of com- |CBS has always envied about NBC 


this same bigness moved to abandon | 
old methods of dealing with i 
only when its status as No. 1 
the field, 
was threatened. 

Only in the last couple of years 
has NBC seen any reason for swerv- 
ing from the old course of letting 


personality and convivial compan- | 


ionship do the job exclusively of 
keeping the stations in line. While 
NBC clung to the _ backslapping 
method Columbia was around tying 
up one important station after ar- 
other on five-year contracts or clinch- 
ing the strategic points by buy-in, 
lease or outright takeover. 
NBC Reverses Tactics 


Change in NBC’s poliey on station 


relations followed the submission of | 


a report made by an outside survey 
organization. This report contended 
that the network’s manner of deal- 
ing with its affiliates was basically 
and economically unsound and pro- 
posed a plan which NBC eventually 
adopted as the remedy. This plan 
outlined what it described as an 
equitable and workable scale of sta- 
tion compensations; it extended the 
term of contract cancellation notice 
to a year and it provided a definite 
series of hours of the day which the 
stations could call their own. 

It was the exempt or local station 
option time that later developed into 
a serious style-cramper for Columbia. 
Every time that a renewal of con- 
tract has come up since NBC put the 
new plan into operation CBS has 
had to contend with this same argu- 
ment from one of its affiliates. Co- 
Jumbia stations argue that NBC has 
been considerate enough to guaran- 
tee certain periods of.the day and 
night for local sale and it wants -to 
know why CBS can’t do the same 
thing. It has made the going tough, 
Columbia admits. Never before had 
this issue come up. If NBC hadn't 
mentioned it, the idea might never 
have occurred to indie broadcasters. 
To argue the stations out of this de- 
mand CBS has had to do some glib 
talking. One frequent rejoinder in 
the Columbia kit involves pointing 
out that the exempt time in the NBC 
contract favors the stations in the 
eastern time zone. 


WSM Precedent 


NBC avers that its latest quest for 
a five-year agreement from affiliates, 
with the inclusion of a clause com- 
mitting the station against any out- 
side network alliances, 
forced upon 


two fronts: namely, the spread of 


ihe Mutual Broadcasting System and ' 
leasing and buying of | 
Says | 
that it has found a satisfactory re- | 
Out- | 


the recent 
stations by Columbia. NBC 
sponse to the new. covenant. 
siders wonder just how much prog- 
ress NBC will make with the ex- 
elusivity angle, 
waived the clause in the case of 
WSM, Nashville. Renewal with | 
WSM was made a few weeks after 


the new contract form was made | 
WSM's | 


available to NBC affiliates. 
case, NBC explains, was one of mak- 
ing the best deal possible under an- 


noviog circumstances, Columbia was | 


ai the same time pressing hard for 


if not its very cauienua| 


has been | 
it by activities along | 


since the network | 


| pensation it gives affiliates 
| Chat, NBC's station relation men 
| figure that their Columbia counter- 
parts have an edge on them in 
| salving the palms of associated out- 
lets. Included in a goodly percen- 
tage of the CBS contracts, it is 
pointed out, are clauses guaranteeing 
the stations a certain amount of net- 
| work income over a period of years. 
In the CBS fold it has become no 
infrequent matter for contracts to be 
torn up and rewritten in mid-term. 
This revision operates either way. A 
broadcaster broaches the plaint that 
the deal isn’t working out as 
smoothly and profitably as he had 
hoped. It then becomes the job of 
| the station relations department to 
| find out why. If it’s okay with the 
indie operator, his books are peered 
into and a study is made of his 
methods. If after that the demand is 
found justified, the network raises 
the ante. Network also, sometimes 
discovers that it went haywire on a 
guarantee and by argument and di- 
plomacy tries to induce the station 
into rewriting the agreement. 
Network relationeers aver that 
working with an affiliate to better 
its local sales condition is no small 
item in the regular functions of their 
department. Engineers are fre- 
quently sent out by the web to lend 
a hand in the strive for better effi- 
ciency. Another service contributed 
by the network in an effort to lift 
local sales for the complaining af- 








Even at | 


and which the former is intent upon 
poneatatenrset is the zoning arrange- 
ment. With CBS it has for years 
been a centralized job, with all con- 
tacts originating in New York, while 
in the case of NBC the task has had 
localized authority. Niles Trammel, 
Chicago v. p. and general manager, 
serves as the headache soother in 
the midwest area, while Don Gil- 
man, holding a similar post on the 
westcoast, has always had the added 





duty of spreading peace and satis- 
faction among the NBC affiliates in 
the Pacific area. 

Even with the increasing stabili- 
zation of the broadcasting industry, 
station relations experts have no 
hope of the job ceasing to be a 
chronic headache. All they can hope 
for, they say, is that the headaches 
will become small ones. 


No Rhumba Football 


Cincinnati, Jan. 3. 

Presidential change in Cuba put 
kibosh on scheduled broadcast of 
New Year’s Day Villanova-Auburn 
football game by Red Barber, WLW 
sportscaster, for the Mutual web, 
from Tropical Stadium, Havana. 

New regime refused to fulfill 
agreement of Miguel Mariana Gomez, 
ousted prez, to share in expense of 
wire charges. 
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Ky. Radio Yogis 1937 Forecasts 


a 





| 


during 1937. 
predict: 





L. B. Wilson, the Kentucky yogi and horoscopist, following a prage 
tice now venerable in radio—three years—gives out his annual, exclu. 
sive, all rights reserved, Variety prophecy. 
among the caramels, the radio mystic from WCKY can see only sugay 

He paused while playing a no-trump hand here te 


That the smaller stations will be in the money, 

That the networks will be in the money, 

That the transcription boys will be in the money. 

That L. B. Wilson, the horse, will be in the money—he hopes! 


Miami, Jan. §. 


Poking his finger in 











A comedian’s \ife is no bed of 
goldenrod, although I will admit it's 
Inot to be sneezed at. The average 
zany has very little family life and 
his only recreation and exercise is 
| pushing himself-away from the table 
three times a day and lifting gags. 
It is really heartrending what hap- 
jpens to a gag from the time it leaves 
| the cutting room till it reaches the 
|ether. 
| For instance, take a gag like ‘My 
lgirl’s folks are iron and steel peo- 
iple from Pittsburgh; her mother 
lirons and her father steals.” Well, 
\first of all, even a radio comedian 
| wouldn't use that gag the way it 
stands because it is an old bromide, 
lor, they say in the profession, 
slug. The thing to do is change it 
in appearance so that it will appear 
completely new and will not cause 
the columnists to say, ‘What well- 


as 


known comedian used what oldie on 
what program, when?’ 
The rehabilitated gag will read: 


‘My girl’s folks are iron and 
people from Scranton (get it?): her 
mother irons and her father steals.’ 
Thus you see, just as a woman may 
obtain a new appearance by having 
her face lifted, so gags may be lifted 
(and they are, every day!) 

Now the gag is ready to be shipped 
to the agency. Right here, let 
explain, that an agency, to the actor, 
is the same thing as an agent except 
more so. The agency typist is the 
first to see the script when it ar- 
rives and in transferring the script 
to type he seems to recognize the 
joke and mechanically he writes in 
Pittsburgh instead of Scranton. 
thereby making it an old gag again. 
The script is then sent to the pro- 
gram director. When he sees the 
gag, he immediately comes to the 
painful realization that the sponsor's 
wife formerly worked in a laundry 
and to avoid any misinterpretations 


siee] 


The gag is then shipped out prac- | 
tically intact to the sponsor. As soon 
as that proud and austere gentle- | 
man gets a gander at the quip, one 
word hits him like a sore thumb. 








| 


| 


| 








| CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


On the 
|} the summer of 1936. 
| Rudy Vallee since last May. 
ion the air in “There's 
written by herself, 
Empire Theatre Building 


Always 


Jergens program the summer ef 1935. 
Three engagements on the Fleischmann hour 


On the Jergens program 


with 


With the single exception of her appearance 
Juliet,’ 


all of Miss Skinner's material is 


1430 Broadway, New York City 





GOOD WILL ERA ARRIVES 


City Star See teen WHB a 
Tumble 


Kansas 





Kansas City, Jan. 3. 
Unpredictable KC Star, 
owns radio station WDAF, has 
beamed graciously on station WHB. 
Latter station has long had a non- 
existent entity rating with the Star. 
Since the Cook Paint Co. station 
has become a Mutual affiliate the 
Star has increased WHB’s program 
listings, used a nice story on the af- 
filiation and on New Year's day 
carried a front page box giving men- 
tion of WHB’s broadcast, via MBS. 
of the East-West football game. 
East is east and west is west and 
WHB and the KC Star have met. 


Alexander Off WMCA 


A. L. Alexander has resigned as 


chief announcer of Station WMCA. 
New York. 
Action follows fold-up of ‘Good 


Will Court’ which he originated at 
the station and subsequently con- 
ducted for Chase & Sanborn. 





Phil Regan on ‘Hotel’? 
Hollywood, Jan. 2. 

Reported here that Phil Regan 
will replace Dick Powell as Holiv- 
wood Hotel emcee, starting Jan. 15. 
Bill Bacher, producer of ihe 
Campbell Soup airshow, is in New 
York conferring with execs 

Wallis Armstrong agency. 








me | 


he takes it upon himself to say, ‘Her 
mother COOKS and her father | 
steals.’ 


It seems that he has been trying to| 


which | 


of F. | 


With Baker Through 
Darkest Radio Gags 


lationeers are expected to time out | 
for | 
what- | 
broadcasters. | 


By Phil Baker 


jsell his product to a guy whose 
manicurist has a favorite aunt whe 
lives in Scranton. So that’s out, 
town is changed to Shamokin, Thé 
sponsor takes the joke home with 
him and, running short of converagae 
tion, produces the joke at the dinnep 
table and reads it to his wife. She 
is the head of a local chapter of the 
V. P. R. X.* and therefore any ref 
erence to a girl’s father stealing ig 
particularly repulsive to hei 

A compromise is reached and the 
joke is laid away for the night. The 
second vice-president, whose mother 
thinks he has a terrific sense of hue 
mor, happens to notice the gag by 
accident on the sponsor’s desk in the 
morning. He immediately proposeg 
a change to, ‘Her folks are in the 
Copper and Light business—heg 
father’s a copper and her mothe 
gets lit.” After a great deal of come 
promising, this is overwhelmingly 
vetoed. The sponsor then communeg 
with himself for about an hour, -gete 
ting no help there he is completely, 
nonplussed. At this time the scrube 
woman walks in and asks him w - 
the hell he is doing in his office a 
3 oclock in the afternoon. Afte? 
‘profuse apologies, which she relucts 
antly accepts, he asks her opinion of 
the quip in question. Dropping her 
pail and brush and a sweepstak@¢ 
ticket from 1938, she goes threugh 
the motions of reading it—and wit 
a flounce avers that it is a dirty jok 
and she will have none of it. Ree 
assured, the sponsor makes a fe 
minor changes and the gag no 
reads, ‘Her folks are in the Buildi 
and Loan Business in Schenectady 
her mother teaches kindergarten an 
her father works for Minsky.’ 

It still has to go through a dozeg 
more hands. When it finally getg 
,back to the comedian, the gag rea 
\‘Who was that lady I saw you wi 
last night? That was no lady: th 
|was Boris Karloff,’ 

And so with utmost reluctance, w@ 
pack gag and camera as we pr 
pare to leave the beautiful island - 
|Kgnu. And our last thought as w@ 
/pass under the sheltering palms iat 
| STIX NIX HIX PIX, 





* Or fill in your own seclety. 


| WORLD NAMES HOPES. 
AS STATION CONTACT 


William L. Hoppes is new station 
relations manager for World Broads 
casting System. Hoppes went int@ 
new job. Friday (1), succeeding Stee 
phen R. Rintoul, resigned. 

Charles Lauda, production execu 
| tive, who has been with World sinc@ 
its organization in 1929, has be 
elected a member of the board 
directors. He is now in charge of & 
studio and recording 
N. Y. for WBS. 








activities 





Czechs’ Television 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

Czechoslovakia will join the group 
of mid-European nations tinkerin 
with television, according to th 
latest Department of Commerce ree 
port (electrical division). 

Bulletin lists some info sent roe 
Acting Commercial Attache Jule 
Smith, of Prague, stating that a telee 
vision transmitting station has been 
skedded in Prague and thai programs 
will be issued by the end of this 


vear. 








Adolph Deutsch Relaxes 
Adolph Deutsch, Paul Whiteman’s 
arranger, goes to the Pacific Coast 
for a three months’ loaf Jan. ©. 
Will be accompanied by wife and 
son, 
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Radio’s ’ Cute Kid’ D A O 
. By Bob Landry 
Some i ee sag tgp Po a een technical wonders, but as an explosion it turned out to be discourage Mutual. Latter has been building toward ita _ 
z and it w! a a a snag aol ot AP But | o farther. a pop-gun. The big bad wolf yipped a couple of times at transcontinental dream. Its outcome will be disclosed in the 
} Some day — gs Hess Pe . cesible a - = 1936 it was the heels of Powel Crosley, Jr., but otherwise the parade year just beginning. 
impossible be prego proline’ Mane: eal eer 7 first of respondents before the F. C. C. in October did not turn Mutual's fate possibly has a lot of bearing on the future 
might happs Tr or Gltclsiom ene ag aoe 7 . pre- out to be another 10 days that shook the world. Further of the structural nature of broadcasting. It is the first 
dict a gees aia cane deend ta 2 Fa oe oO © ene reallocation hearings are scheduled for Jan. 18, 1937. attempt to give individual stations the long end of the 
: tirely credite Ps ie * eat of va 9 wre are «The elaborate ceremonies staged at considerable expense bookkeeping percentage, 70-30, as between network over- 
4 the best lh roa nn geese tt ague as to the nature of in order to guarantee Maine and Vermont their constitu- head and station compensation. 
rision W e. tional right to dissent jori ini ; i , ir , inci i 
ated : at was. 10 years in 1936 since the first big network be- i issent from a majority opinion caused radio John L. Clark was hired away from WLW, Cincinnati, by 





eame a reality, There was in consequence of this anni- 


rsary a good deal of retrospection and a few Jules Verne 


stations and radio networks something more than the ordi- 
nary amount of nuisance. It started early when William 


a Warner-financed outfit given the polysyllabic title of 
Transmamerican Radio & Television Corp. Behind this was 


ve S. Paley and Edward Klauber of CBS in clear and unmis- the possibility, still alive, of an eventual tie-in by Warner 
peeps into wonders to eget On the historic and safer side takable terms declined to allow a political party to dictate pec rae na meta is only patio 5 one “ SB ng 
it was possible to gain perspective and to realize not alone the hours and terms under which CBS should meet its law- lights on the birth and growth of Mutual as Fred Weber has 
in terms of dollar volume, but in terms of problems solved ful requirements to provide equal opportunities for partisan planned, conferred, travelled and hoped. 

4 and acceptance achieved what a long road has already debate. From then on there was constant puddle-splashing Don Lee regional’s joining of Mutual, the formation of a 
been travelled. There is today _little requirement tQ all around. Historians will no doubt be writing solemn McClatchey-Hearst six station package in California, the 
prove that radio does a_ selling job. Both as an ad- treatises in decades to come on the affair of the phonograph takeover of KNX. and the integration of KFSO, San Fran- 
yertising medium and as an entertainment, radio is as record described discreetly by the Yankee network as ‘the cisco, in this connection has jazzed things up on the western 
strong as Bessemer steel bedded in Portland cement. voice of 1932,’ with which Senator Vandenberg conducted slope. Pacific area has been cited as the ‘lost horizon’ of the 
Specific networks, specific stations, specific advertis- his unilateral forum. broadcasting biz with that sector but little known to eastern 

os@ ing agencies, specific programs do not ballyhoo radio as an Radio and Politics advertising agencies. 

vhe institution, but themselves as outstanding technical exam- What radio means in modern politics and propaganda peli Films and Radio 

rhe ples within the scope of a now widely-accepted and well- has long been realized. It was made a little clearer in 1936. Against the obscurity of the rest of the West Coast is the 

rh proven mechanism for influencing preferences and con- Enormous prestige of radio as a means of communication glitter of Hollywood in the radio picture. By now it is 

it trolling opinion. : has tended to underline the importance of keeping its su- apparent that films and radio have and will have much in 
sae Radio’s plebe days are over and it is now an upper- pervision above criticism. As the year closes and 1937 common. Radio's overlapping with films is new and spec- 
nee classman in the society of other advertising media and opens there is inside gossip from Washington—for what tacular but not surprising. Radio overlaps all branches of 

Sh¢ amusements. There may always be an argument as to it's worth—of an administration look-see into the way amusement more and more each season. Opera, concert, 

the whether radio is an advertising medium superimposed upon things are done. vaudeville, legit—radio interests itself in all of them. 

ofp showmanship or showmanship adjusted to the requirements Requests for radio stations are being filed from all sections. Film exhibitor opposition to radio appearances of cinema 

: ip of an unique kind of advertising. Either way, and making Newspapers are conspicuous among the petitioners. One stars and personalities fizzled out. The Hays office discreetly 

>) due allowance for all other factors and problems of man- prophet expects 2,000 stations not too far away with the open- stalled until the tempers of the exhib agitators cooled. The 
the & agement, it 38 now generally conceded, as the events of 1936 ing up of new bands. A problem of immense complexity whole rumpus proved pretty unimportant as affecting radio, 

The amply reaffirmed, that showmanship is no mere ‘forced confronts the government on radio regulation and the pre- Newsy happenings of the year included: 

her theory, but a grim reality of competition. sumable need to at least partially reform and halt the worst Designation in France by Cardinal Verdier of a patron 

hue ; The Check-Up , é aspects of the trafficking widely suspected—and occasionally saint for radio. 

by Elsewhere in this special edition appears VARIETY’S an- indicated—in radio wavelengths and licenses. Aunt Jemima’s successfully sustained jury award of $115, 

the nual check-up on the showmanship of the leading advertis- Such embarrassments as the Black River Cancellation, the 000 damages for plagiarism against General Foods. 

seg ing agencies. This list is longer than ever before. It is ree Schenectady case, the 640 channel tangle, the Brooklyn mess, Hearst, one of the biggest individual station owners, 

the vealing no trade secrets, certainly, to remind all and sun- the Catholic-WOV-Bulova heartache have received plenty of _ barring radio publicity of his own stations in his own papers 

he? dry that serious attention to radio by certain agencies is a printer's ink during 1936. More w'll probably be spilled be- (jater this was forgotten). 

hep development of only a year or two. Probably in February, fore they become history. A bomb that blew out the front porch of Morris Ruben’s 

ome if by then data has been assembled, Variety will again It has long been claimed that Washington is unhealthily Cleveland residence and ended a series of underworld ex- 

gly stick its chin out by making its survey of community show-  over-prominent in the lives of broadcasters and the industry poses on Ruben’s station, WJAY. (WBNX, New York, ran 
neg manship among stations in competitive radio markets. Mean- wiji never be sound until the politicians are shorn of some exposes of insurartce companies, but nobody has been 
gete while it 1S worth a foot-note that 1936 represented a year of power and the six months’ license is succeeded by a long bombed. ) 

tely mercurial spreading out of showmanship. There was a dis- term franchise. The false alarm of Muzak, or wired radio which sprayed 

uli tinct tendency to standardize certain acts and practices in Radio stations have, of course, developed a good deal of publicity over the skies and then was silent. 

vha show-producing and show-selling (merchandizing ) sense, shrewdness in protecting themselves against actual or po- A bitter strike at the RCA plant in Camden in which over 

€ t s omething of this is suggested in the article ‘Sponsors Are tential attacks. But always they are haunted by the fear 60 arrests were made for violence. 

fiee oF inding Out’ on another page. . that their political connections may be _ second-rate The income of Major Bowes exceeded $1,000,000 annually. 

ucts Radio seemed to come of age in several respects during against a rival's superior conduits to the sources of au- Over 234 stations received news from the Christian Science 

nea & 1936. Growing spurts are not always easy to identify or thority. Always there is the broadcaster’s dread that his Monitor regularly. 

~ explain. Nor has enough time elapsed for perspective. Yet case will not be decided entirely on a basis of merit. Those Choo-Choo Fisticuffs 

take it as Fe Mi ee up the details of the year that Current and growing prosperity of the broadcast industry Scott Howe Bowen and Edward Petry in a fist fight aboard 

ugh ate be of a sudden was wearing long pants. A particu- overshadows these Washington menaces, however. In a _ the 20th Century en route to the N.A.B, convention. 

with o y boyish feud between two cliques was ended at one’ remarkably short span of existence broadcasting has achieved Gov. Talmadge of Georgia buying time to call WSB, 

jok Rags oe mit oo wages — both networks stopped a considerable degree of stability. While problems and Atlanta, names over the air and Station Manager Lambdin 

Ree Rates the ostrich-like folderol. ; changes demand further attention it is now possible to map Kay waiting to broadcast a rebuttal as soon as the Governor 

fe ti eo e autocratic power of the Federal Communica- the industry with some assurance. finished. 

no mel Sar aa mt tps Stations, which counted them- Station Buys Ralph Rogers of the Business College at Boston Univer- 

di Sepricious sey! indefe — os —, call the decisions During 1936 some record prices wera paid for stations. sity calling the advertising agencies in that city ‘dumb and 

oll ating the one efensi vee sg es ee got together Notably the buys by Columbia of KNX, Los Angeles, incompetent.’ 

pa tend yanio . — yy . oO Re yay en So for around $1,200,000, Values and income are reflected in Canada excited by unethical political program, ‘Mr. Sage,” 
ten Sanueenaaiiven aid _ ped ai +. wo of small various developments, such as the extra dividends declared that still couldn’t keep the Conservatives in the saddle, 

o2ey 3 MCE encce wean otis es ing while t nn better- by WJR, Detroit, and other big-earners; the earmarking Rudy Vallee de-yeasted, after seven years, in favor of Royal 

gets ~ tg alle - ee ntemporaries resorted to the of funds for a Radio City of its own by CBS, heretofore not Gelatin. 

a . ckering and stalling. poegerte conan’: the extensive number of salary bonuses Setting up of Air Features, Inc., with a monopoly to pro- 

vi “3 ‘With the advent — / ge id P at Yuletide to the employees of stations and networks; the duce all Blackett-Sample-Hummert shows, Claimed to be 

th 4 ie ik-the veer Ps Re ~ . = yee ent of NBC growing amount of promotional advertising representing ‘independent’ of agency. 

4 oa weir zs Samoa — utante goog’ rigade got the available funds plowed back into the business, WGR-WKBW, Buffalo, perplexed by one of its sponsors 

. we 4 Slo iS shih eveetbed y many s kid final chapter in a Big events in 1936 certainly included the long-drawn-out offering to sign an ‘if and when’ contract for television at 

or 4 nae yea pod y vor a cute die and radio was fight between Warner Brothers’ music houses and ASCAP, three times current radio advertising rates. : 

d % j ts denen nie grea ‘Y a It is now possible That was covered in infinite detail, column after column Entrance of E. Katz, Branham and Kelly-Smith, news 

: we 4 Pte Thu: "a on * wang when stepping up of it, in Variety. ASCAP won the fight because the film paper reps, into the station representation biz. 

: ie ‘4 Tell ; us do adult standards permeate a new end of Warners could not stand the gaff on its musical Campaign to stop broadcasting of phonograph records 

4 mg até ; : films being shut out from network song plugs. carried on by a group of name orchestra leaders who saw 
the cone gel ; ——_ two ordeals by forensic fire during Mutual disc royalties hurt. 
the aidibanitan om . A. B. convention in Chicago. Second, Important, too, during the year were the numerous A precedent-establishing jury decision that affected the 
ii earings in Washington. Convention was 











Widely advertised in advance as a mighty display of pyro- 


maneuvers of the Talleyrands in charge of NBC and CBS 
station relations and the steps taken to frustrate, cramp and 


financial claims of discharged salesmen was returned in favor 
of Harold D. Porter against KMO, Tacoma. 
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A dv e t >. 2 4 . manship is good salesmanship. This | these embryonic programs the out- 
\CT fi r ising rf ency xXxeCC 8 T So f 1936 is not entirely true. But whoever | standing hit of tomorrow. 
| Vi op ngs 0 heard of a great salesman who wasn’t What then are the qualifications 
° 7 a great showman? for a radio showman? He must have 
sion LEWOf Radio Showmanship || 1 comers wx, ssmerous re ||" we nave t with s n ovr working | Patience. "Take any shownan on the 
inte ; quests received from advertis- || days, in our home, in our offices, | Sta8e or ~~ e must pada good 
Stee + ing agencies, Variery has sume || and even in our hair, this problem of ryt a ae ba pons nyeg pa 
By Thomas A. McAvity today, with entertainment mixed up marized the musical hits—i. e., showmanship. We know that emo- can, Gn bavestions Gor whan he bee 
weenie with advertising, the term showman- best sellers—of 1936. Weekly tion is at once a man’s strength and li it will do th 
Dir ; and monthly compilations of || his weakness. Good showmanship | lieves it will do the most good. And 
cinc® ector of Radio ship seems suddenly to have become : ; k ; 
: , this character are regular] ital th f all the emo- | #bove all, he must keep in step with 
Lord & Thomas a new and vital ingredient. 8 y capitalizes e use Of 8 . the changing needs of radio audi 
d 9 Radio is a dual personality, En-|| Published through the year in || tions. Every really great radio pro- iil ging » 
if & sing a man to analyze show- | tertainment gives it life and adver-|| ‘he music dept. of Vanier, with |/ gram on the air today, or for that/" O78 time a singer al 
Manship, wheth i isi ‘t livi many advertising agencies, radio matter, since the birth of radio, has pon a time & singer alone 
s ft | >. ) ether in radio, stage, | tising keeps it living. In the early stations, leaders, etc., making a had saan dattnlin sanesk be come was a program. Not any more. A 
| reen or in the mere act of living, |4@¥8 Of radio, advertisers bought || practice of clipping and filing definite emotion Majority of radio | Singer needs help and backing. Good 
5 to ask the impossible. If show- ce ma — like a packaged || same, failures are due to an insincere ap- | °rchestra, several stars. Like every 
: : roduct. ecause someo : : : is gi j i 
Nship were a science or a course arom > aaa ieeheeion “¥ i .. Necessity for making a sepa- peal or a lack of genuine appeal to thing else that is given in quantity 
college weit q rate year-long tabulation (not a me basic emotion. From this, one | © the public, the public slowly de- 
: » & sum of knowledge that|and a soprano successfully, that merger of the monthly reports) || *~ id ao shenest tnt on that al] | mands less of it and better. We are 
gs. ¢w out of experience, or just some- | formula became a guide to others. | arises from the fact that the bere A pg om haga to poy ro lay | educating the public the while we 
roup ing that hung on a tree it coula | famous blackface team took to the || monthly charts accumulatively ° ant? p p’ay | are trying to keep ahead of them, 
. : - 7. ; ; - on the emotions and he will be suc- : ae 
erin analyzed air, and instantly the dials swarmed |} need interpreting. Certain Because of its very nature radio is 
th dthers But — then taught hed with imitators. Originals of these || months have many hits; other saree of the moment. What’s good today 
e ree net, and . Owmanship is an in-| types are still with us. Imitators | months have few. Some songs True! But the difficulty is that as|may not be good tomorrow. And 
dea , as such is beyond analysis have faded. It takes more than mere survive longer, sell in steady, yet no one has found a formula for | what’s good tomorrow may be no 
= beyond teaching. To analyze imitation to create a successful ~— small volume rather than in manufacturing over night a radio | good today. Only thing we can do is 
le B. Owmanship in radio i: 6h Wiens ay ngps It a, a mere peaks of brief popularity. program with a sincere emotional | keep our minds solid on the known 
telee bones of a teen our own circles of acquaintances, | ist appears in music dept. appeal. This is the hardest part of | fundamentals, Deviating from them 
been ot Many advertic: : one person will tell a joke and get | a radio producer’s work. But there|only with caution. And with the 
rams. | ~ preted ‘sing men today talk |@ big hand. Same story retold by Bas : are programs, ideas, new acts, scat- | odds on our side that we are right. 
his: i Owmanship as though it were a | 270ther will fall flat. Showmanship | of showmanship is in selling @ pro- | tered throughout the length of the 
te mistane og aner™ ,MAny make even though we may not Telize f.| ‘Too many advertising men blame |exploicd ‘and ‘resented’ willbe: | Splegme 
mistak ; | eve re may alize it. 00 many advertising men blame |e i i - ; 
bs d use it by rue ng t2 analyze it | I have seen a popular program |a ‘tough’ a for the failure ot lone tin Bre Bh cope I ig Sales ao Straight 
_ fadio Stesunens A. umb in their | turned down by three or four big | their program ideas to click in the ,tomorrow. In looking back, the But Percentage 0 alent 
Coast OW that on hey seem not to | advertisers, and yet, when the sales | proper manner. This is, of course, | casual observer will say they were : Chi Jan. 3 
©. la showmanship me yp approach to a fourth advertiser was |an easy way out. Two things only ‘overnight discoveries. However, it| Salesmen on WBBM Chicago Zo 
» and . — advertising—salesmancain a sag sto and attractively, that are needed. Idea must be good for | will take some radio man with a| on straight salary this) week, receive 
a Hopkins, Seuanty and A a ry gga no hesitation in buy- | Product. It must be properly pre- | keen sense of the fundamentals of | ing commission only of talent sales, 
Masters’ were ph ww ing the program, He was sold on sented to the sponsor. It might bejany successful radio program—the| Salary will be $125 flat, with 5% 
. ut ‘the presentation, Thus, the first use | said on the basis of this that show-|emotional appeal—to recognize in! to the salesmen on talent. 
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VARESE 


‘Rivals But Not Heels’ Best 
Rule for Station Managers 


By John F. Patt 


General Menager, 
Station WGAR, Cleveland 


Cleveland, Jan. 3. 

My friends at Variery tel) me that 
ihere used to be managers in show 
business who got more satisfaction 
from stopping the other fellow from 
making a dollar than from making 
a dollar themselves. Perhaps in the 
past we've had a little of that same 
spirit in radio. Naturally all of us 
keep close watch on one another. 
That's a first necessity, but I think 
today we manage to be rivals with- 
out being heels. Our four Cleveland 
stations, WHK, WTAM, WJAY and 
WGAR, have managed to cooperate 
in a number of matters for the good 
of all. 

Variety has asked me to comment 
frankly and candidly on ‘How Much 
Should. the Other Fellow’s Actions 
Affect a Station Manager?’ That is, 
to comment on the competitive 
phases of station operation. While 
the ground on which I am about to 
tread may offer a few pitfalls, I 
shall, nevertheless, yield to this re- 
quest and speak as frankly as I may. 
In the larger sense, competition in 
broadcasting is as important to the 
success of our so-called American 
system as competition in other fields. 
The successes of the other fellow, 


his initiative and enterprise, his 
succeeding in making a sale, his 
institution of a new idea or plan, 


make us all the moré alert and put 
us on our mettle to try to score the 
next ‘scoop’. 

Suicidal Ends 

Competitive tactics in radio can, 
however, lead to somewhat suicidal 
ends. I can truthfully report, how- 
ever, that from my observation we 
have all learned to be much more 
cooperative in this business of ours 
and that is well. The early days of 
radio were fraught with considerable 
bitterness and dissension on the part 
of broadcasters because of lack of 
confidence and understanding. It 
used to be that broadcasters would 
go to any ends to obtain the ac- 
counts, talent and personnel of a 
competitor. 

At one time in Cleveland radio, 
Gene and Glenn were tops and as a 
local attraction there were few radio 
programs anywhere that could touch 
this program for the hold it had on 
the entire community. At that time, 
all of the stations in the city tried 
to outbid each other for the business 
ef the sponsor who employed them. 
Special inducements of several kinds 
were initiated in the then immature 
brains of station managers and, 
finally, one station offered to carry 
the commercial program free of 
eharge in order to get the Adven- 
tures of Jake and Lena. Fortu- 
nately for Cleveland radio, they did 
not get the business. 

In those days, not too far passed 
but that we still remember, there 
frequently came to this and other 
cities representatives of various na- 
tional advertisers who went from 
station to station seeking the best 
possible deal they could make. In 
one instance, where the practice, 
perhaps, reached its worst example, 
the sales manager of a station un- 
derbid his own station manager, not 
knowing that it was at the same 
station the advertiser had gotten his 
lowest price on the day previous. 

Day of percentage, per-inquiry 
and contingent deals has long since 
gone in Cleveland, but competition 

still exists and zeal for a scoop or 
a sale continues. When an adver- 
tiser buys radio in Cleveland today, 
he knows that the rates and dis- 
counts on the rate cards apply and 
every Cleveland station knows that 
its competitors live strictly up to the 
rate card. All stations have been 
agreed there shall be one rate to 
all advertisers — national, regional 
and local alike—and, in most cases, 
the station rate is the same as the 
network rate. There is still some 
disparity in values, in my estimation, 
in the use by stations of special fea- 
tures, time, weather, sports reports, 
musical clocks and across-the-board 
buys, to earn for one advertiser a 
lower rate than that usually charged 
for time within the same classifica- 
tion to other advertisers using ordi- 
nary commercial programs. I, for 
one, still rail against this practice 
in some cases the disparity is 

two ne or even a little better, 
but at Teast we all know what the 
rates are sinwe they are published. 

Showmanship Rivalry 

Competition petween Program De- 
partments is, |Mhink, healthy. There 
is not one prégram man or women 























| in Cleveland who does not keenly 
| watch the latest edition of each daily 





| paper and, may I say, his weekly | 


| copy of VARIETY. 


by the man cr woman having a simi- 
lar job at the other stations. Great 
Lakes Exposition furnished 
staffs to compete and vie with each | 
other for attention, for unusual pro- 
grams and for advantages in the 
form of microphones at important | 
occasions and for doing programs of | 
an unusual character first. Opening 
day of the Exposition found all three 





major Cleveland stations attempting 
to put on the first comprehensive 
program covering the entire Exposi- 
tion grounds, the blimps, the boats, 
the Streets of the World from the 
entrance gates and from cruising 
mobile units. Whether NBC or Co- 
lumbia or Mutual was to have the 
Great Lakes Symphony Orchestra, | 
the band, the dance orchestras, etc.. 
was largely up to the enterprise of 


race to see which could carry the 
most programs from the Exposition 


weeks yet to go was 197 to 194. 

There is still much petty gossip | 
permeating radio stations, but it is | 
lessening. It used to be a matter | 
of every-day happening for program | 
directors to meet program directors, 
sales managers to meet sales man- 
‘agers, general managers to meet 
general managers, announcers to 
meet announcers, etc., on the street 
or at various luncheons and pass 
quips back and forth about the 
other fellow’s activities, then return 
to the home studios to report to 
everyone what the other said, Criti- 
cism of the other fellow’s mistakes 
by the columnists found ready as- 
sent. Praise of our own accomplish- 
ments in the same journals was 
greeted with an air of ‘we got that 
one.’ 

Recent election night programs 
gave an example of friendly rivalry 
which I hope will always continue 
to exist. Stations tried to outdo 
each other by having reporters at 
various campaign headquarters, at 
the Election Board’s office, in the 
homes of various candidates through- 
out the state, etc. When WHK signed 


He does not want 
to be outdone in his particular field | 


many | 
opportunities for Cleveland program | 


and I think it ended in nearly a dead | Paper 
heat since my last count toward the | with our program until the hours 
end of the season with two or three | Of dawn and broadcasting the strag- 




















| JESSICA DRAGONETTE | 


Starring on the new Palmolive 
| Beauty Box Radio Program, via} 
| CBS, every Wednesday evening at 
9:30 P.M. 





WTAM to sign off shortly, which 


their Cleveland outlets. WGAR and | would permit us to say we were the 
WTAM indulged in a _ season-long | last 


station on the air. Election 
nights have always been a hobby 
of mine since my days in the news- 
business. While continuing 


gling returns coming in relative to 
various county and state office races, 
we kept a radio set turned on to 
WTAM to find out whether they 
were behind us, ahead of us, keep- 
ing up with us or just what. I 
know darn well, although he has 
never told me, that my good 
friend, Vern Pribble, was listening to 
us and wondering when we were 
going to sign off, because we did the 
same thing. The result was that 
both WGAR and WTAM stayed on 
continuously without interruption 
and went into the morning programs 
at 7 o'clock. Both stations rated a 


| pat on the back in the next day’s 


papers for election night service—an 
example of where competition breeds 
enterprise. 


Sometimes this competition has 
other effects, however. I am still 
smarting from the time when an 
overzealous person hid our micro- 
phone from the luncheon table at 
which F.D.R. spoke when he visited 
Cleveland last summer—a stunt I 
had accomplished after several hours 
of personal efforts. Mike was later 
found underneath the table at which 








off at 2:00 a.m., we fully expected 


the President spoke! 





Los Angeles On the Upbeat 


By JACK HELLMAN 





Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 


didn’t do so badly, either. Although 
never given much of a tumble, their 
output grossed better than $1,000,000 


during 1926 and the outlook is even 
more roseate, Their cause was con- 
siderably enhanced when phonograph 
recording societies started cracking 
down on small stations. Rather than 
risk the consequences of legal copy- 
right action, latter tossed off the 
spinners and_ substituted non-in- 
fringing discs, 

Wax outfits have concentrated in 
Los Angeles due to the availability 
of talent and have given the indus- 
try here front rank in the nation. 
Only Chicago’s custom-made shows 
are turned out in greater number. 
Fly-by-nighters, the bane of many 
another biz, have afflicted the local 
industry and means are being de- 
vised to thin their ranks. Preying on 
bit players, they pay out nothing on 
the pretext that they are waxing an 
audition for ‘a big sponsor.’ 

Coast radio is not worrying about 
when prosperity will turn the cor- 
ner. As far as it is concerned, he 
came out in the open more than a 
year ago. And a great buy, too. 

Stations in this sector prospered, 
too, and every last one of them 
|; hopped over to the black side. Big- 
gest event to cross the horizon in 
southern California was the sale of 
KNX to Columbia. Guy Earl, long 
the smartest operator in these parts. 
, hung out a price tag of $1,250,000 
| and CBS called it a deal. Donald W. 
Thornburgh came out from Chicago 
to head the setup, which also ties in 
KSFO, Frisco. Charles Vanda, a sea- 
soned campaigner, took over the 
duties of program director and on 





Don Lee chain. 
Not to be caught napping, Tommy 
Lee, in the meantime, had closed a 





Mutual web. To the north the Mc- 


Transcription boys in this sector — group pulled away from Don 


and cast its lot with Nationai 
Broadcasting Co. 

Dick Richards, WJR, Detroit, 
owner, made his Los Angeles entry 
by. buying KMPC in Beverly Hills 
from the S. A. Scherer estate. Big- 
gest stir amiong the indies was made 
by KFWB and KEHE. Harrison Hol- 
liway, long a Frisco biggie with the 
Don Lee crew, came to L. A. to head 
the combined KFI-KECA for Earle 
C. Anthony, KFVD, the Cord station, 
passed to a newspaper publisher of 
Santa Ana, Cal., J. F. Burke. 


Carnation Keeps Engle 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 

Carnation Milk company, though 
pulling out of the Erwin-Wasey 
agency ‘with the local E-W office 
closing, is retaining Holland Engle, 
who was radio chief of the agency 
here, as producer of the weekly 
Carnation ether program. 

No decision yet been reached by 
the canned milk firm as to its new 
agency, though it had been can- 
vassed by practically every ad 
agency in the country for its account. 


EXODUS FROM WHEC 


Pagliara and Lochner Join Watters 




















In West Va. 
Rochester, Jan. 3. 
Mortimer M. Watters, who left 


-WHEC to manage five radio stations 
jin» West Virginia, is raiding WHEC 
for talent. 
10 years program director of WHEC, 
jand Clete Lochner, dramatics direc- 


Dec. 29 Columbia defected from the |tor, will join Watters with headquar- 


iters at WCHS. 
Announcer Morden Buck becomes 
program director for WHEC, J. Gor- 


deal with Mutual and the baby chain don Baldwin named musical director 
| spread to the Coast for the first time. |and 


Francis Owens and Charlotte 


The four Lee spots were put on theEdwards take over Lochner’s work. 


By BOB 


Wednesday, January 6, 1°37 


LANDRY 





At the moment—the only reliable 
time program 
trends—the season of 1936-37 seems 
to be characterized by the following 
broad movements: 

1, A follow-the-leader race to Hol- 


element in radio 








Nicholas M. Pagliara, for | 


| lywood, 
| 2A 
' 

| out-of-this-joint Holly- 


exit from 


wood, 
3. A sponsor-agency romance with 
| John Q. and Jane Public. 

| Put it all together and it spelils— 


talent costs. They went to Holly- 
wood for talent. The talent went 
l up. They—some of them—scrammed 
Hollywood. Gagging at the salaries 
of stars—which aren't gags—sponsors 
turned to ‘ideas’ for programs in- 
stead of personalities. It’s all pretty 
confused and confusing at the: mo- 
ment because sponsors are finding 
out there aren't enough easy brass 


round, 
Meanwhile radio is cross-breeding 
amateurs with vox pop and produc- 


home, interviews with your Finnish 


cuss, contests between barbers and 
most about current events, and tour- 
naments between high school de- 
baters. 

Behind all these ‘idea’ programs— 
whether national, regional or local 
and whether sponsored or hopeful— 
there is a single goal—a show that 
will get listeners and yet not cost too 
much. For talent costs on hit pro- 
grams are running up to 40%—the 
highest ratio of production cost to 
total budget of any of the several 
advertising media today. A major- 
ity of sponsors are sold on radio— 





no elaborate defense today—but 
get goosepimples at the outlay for 
comedy, music, royalties, direction, 
etc., on top of the appropriations for 
the casual items of station time and 
line charges. 

Desperation 


Desperation for programs that will 
do a real job yet not undermine the 
sanity of ordinary business men has, 
however, already produced in a cou- 
ple of notable cases a reverse re- 
sult to that deserved in the ‘idea’ 
program market. Latter tends more 
and more to go up in cost along with 
the stars and personalities that seem 
so prohibitively high to some spon- 
sors. It is again being demonstrated 
—as it has been repeatedly and un- 
der varying forms and conditions of 
show business for years—that good 
talent and genuinely popular enter- 
tainment always command big pre- 
miums. Every effort to reduce show- 
manship to a pat formula and turn 
out cheap shows on a factory basis 
fails. Where an occasional excep- 
tion results and a cheap show be- 
comes a hit, the value skyrockets, 
imitations follow, option time be- 
comes a headache. 

Probably in no phase of advertis- 
ing does the buyer get outsmarted by 
others and by himself so often. 
Needless to report, the buyers don’t 
fancy this dilemma at all. Buyers 
are not accustomed to taking beat- 
ings. 

In the ‘idea’ field—supposed to be 
a safe haven from the dizzy econom- 
ics of the personality market—there 
have been recent examples of ob- 
scure programs shooting up over 
night into the demand class under 
competitive bidding. Such an in- 
stance occurred at KFWB, Holly- 
wood, where ‘Do You Want To Be 
an Actor?’ was demanding $4,000 a 
couple of weeks after the program 
first attracted national attention, al- 
though on a local station. 


Radio’s Needs 

There appears to be several obvi- 
; ous future radio needs in a show- 
;manship sense. New personalities 
|}are a first necessity. And some 
method to facilitate both the dis- 
covery and the development of 
promising talent seems in order. 
That will be difficult as nobody is 
now prepared to pay talent even 
carfare and room rent pending ar- 
rival of a sponsor. CBS tried a 
talent farm idea with station WHN 
but it flopped. No cash for acts and 
no follow-through. 

So long as stars are expecied by 
some magic of their own te become 
stars with little aid from radio in 








we've-been-robbed-let's-get- | 


rings on the showmanship merry-go- | 


ing community sings, visits to your | 


maid who just wrote a novel, parlor | 
games in which you get excited and | 


hairdressers as to which knows the | 


the prestige of broadcasting needs | 


the process, radio will pay heavily 
|to the few who make the grade 
With the possible exception of Bob 
Burns, Fibber McGee and Molly, and 
, one or two others, it is impossible to 
| name anybody who owes present or 
‘imminent fame and entertainment 
| value to a radio build-up within the 
last year or two. All others had g 
considerable measure of fame 


before 
radio picked them up. 

Agencies have been, and still are 
| a-ga over names. People that were 
i 


even faintly eligible as celebrities 
get a tumble where experienced per. 
formers of no current reputation 
can't get a kind word even from the 
secretary—much less an_ interview 
| with the boss. In the course of time 
a good many names have messed up 
the air with atrocious performances 
and stammering demonstrations. But 
that was okay—they were names and 
in the logic of radio they attracted 
listeners. One new listener for 
every 10 tune-offs is evidently reck- 
oned a fair exchange. 

Meanwhile, the receptive attitude 
to ‘idea’ programs does represent & 
net gain. Several new avenues have 
| been opened up. Even in the guest 
star routine there has been a widens- 
ing range. H. J. Heinz, for example, 
is using literary, academic and off- 
the-beaten-path personalities. 

No More B’way Sneers 


Broadway no longer sneers at ra- 
| dio. Broadway makes too much from 
| radio for that and has too profound 
a reverence for four-figure checks, 
|Indeed the old hostility between 
| Show biz and the boys in the Grand 
| Central zene has been blown away. 
Agency boys aren't so snobbish about 
Broadway's tailors and Broadway is 
trying to be indulgent about those 
over-size Phi Beta Kappa keys. Both 
sides share the same worries now. 
A quarter-point shift in the Crosse 
| ley survey echoes just as loudly to- 
day in Times Square as in the Cloud 
Club. 

But Broadway still wonders a lit- 
| tle about radio’s bad record on first 
nights. Nightmares! It’s commone- 
place for a program that may subse- 
| quently right its keel and sail on 

to present a miserable 


smoothly, 
travesty on its own possibilities on 
| the inaugural broadcast. Something 
| needs to be done about this situation 
| because lots of damage is done to 
business reputations, not to mention 
j talent by bungled radio premieres. 
Among the showmanship problems 
| of the immediate future must be 
| listed these opened-by-mistake pro- 
| grams. 
They’re Finding Out 

Sponsors are finding out that the 
catch-as-catch-can epoch is termi- 
| nated, that it takes skill and judg- 
ment of theatrical values to bring in 
a winner and later to keep the win- 
| ner from having a relapse, It would 
|! be wrong to argue that radio is un- 
| der a cloud and that the advantages 
|are stacked in favor of other adver- 
| tising media because of talent costs. 
| At the same time there may be ad- 
| vertising agencies that just can't get 
the idea, just can’t savez showman- 
ship, picking the wrong people, grab- 
bing their ideas and their stars on 
| the downbeat, missing them on the 
| upbeat when a certain clairvoyance 
| is necessary, 

Meanwhile radio piles up success 
stories and the leaders of the pa- 
| rade—Benny, Bowes, Burns and Al- 
| len, Cantor, Lux Theatre, etc., are 
counted a cheap buy regardless of 
| price. Because what those programs 
| deliver in sales impact cannot be du- 
plicated for a like sum in other #d- 
| vertising fields. 


RADIO HERO BOUNCES 
BACK TO HOOSEGOW 


Detroit, Jan. 3 

For the second time in a month, 
Milton Ross, 19-year-old winner of 
ia recent Kate Smith radio award for 
heroism, is behind bars in Flint, 
'Mich., on theft charges. 
| Shortly after Ross had won the 
| $500 prize for rescuing two women 
jand two children from a river near 
'Flint, he was arrested on auto theft 
\charges but released after being re- 
j}turned from Illinois. 
| A Flint citizen sympathized 
| Ross and took him into his 
when Ross disclosed he was 
‘less. Soon afterward a $40 overcoat 
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ticles from 10 autos here in the 
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Arrested last week, Ross is said ! 
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ADVERTISING 


Network broadcasting has never had as many agencies to 
deal with as it did in 1936. None of the newcomer agencies 
did anything to distinguish themselves in production or 
showmanship. Most of them showed themselves as being 
far from equipped to contend with the medium aad nothing 
told the story more pointedly than the run record for their 
programs, the initial 13-week cycle and out. 

Even for the vets the picture hadn't changed much. 


agenci 
be the 
pankroll became ' 
take over the successful fellow’s 
on the talent payroll. 

How the agencies stacked up in showmanship during 1936 
follows: 

pee Anderson: Agency bought from CBS a package con- 


dominant element through 1936. 
available, still resorted to the old system: 


idea and raise the ante 


—. 


The | 
es which were leading the way in 1935 continued to | 
Others, if a healthy | 


sisting of Charles Hanson Towne, Alexander Gray and Mark | 


Warnow and the result for Chrysler turned out to be one of 
those anaemic things. It was a la '28 radio and the end 
came in 13 weeks. 

. F. Wallis Armstrong: Has done an exceptionally deft job 
in keeping ‘Hollywood Hotel’ consistently in the higher pop- 
ularity brackets, with showmanly treatment by Bill Bacher, 
producer, providing the quickening touch for a so-so formula. 
Also due a plaudit for letting Burns and Allen run their 
clicksome course, without interference from Philadelphia. 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace: A Chicago outfit that has kept 

a couple dramatic formulas going successfully for a long time. 
In both ‘First Nighter’ and ‘Grand Hotel’ (Campana) it's 
been shrewd production treatment and merchandising. 
Agency last year also did a chore for Fresh Milk Industries, 
‘Stars of the Milky Way,’ but with no special self-commen- 
dation. 
. N. W. Ayer: Loss of account climaxed eight mad weeks 
of Sealtest. Had merely a so-so package of entertainment in 
the ‘Atlantic Family,’ with consensus in trade being that Bob 
Hope and Honey Chile never really got a chance to show 
their possibilities. It was Hope’s second air try, but the 
steering was no better than he had received while working 
for Bromo-Seltzer (Mathes). Programs which the past year 
have given Ayer prestige in production and showmanship 
are the Kellogg and the Ford Concert holdovers. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne: Had 15 networks pro- 
grams during 1936. Held its own on showmanship prestige. 
Has Guy Lombardo selling Bond Bread in place of what had 
been the perennial Crumit-Sanderson duet and continued to 
make this inning one of the brighter merchandising concep- 
tions. Another effective selling job is the one it’s doing for 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass & Paint through the Sunday matinee 
session of the Pittsburgh Symphony and guest artists. 

Biew: Merchandising that this agency has done in the 
selling of Philip Morris over the air is regarded by the 
agency trade as tip-top. Program with Leo Reisman has 
been on four years and has done steadily effective job. 
Agency's other network effort, the Krueger Brewery show 
on NBC with Ray Block, Jerry Cooper and Sally Singer, is 
strictly stock. 

Benton & Bowles: This agency's top achievements are Max- 
well House Showboat and the Palmolive Beauty Box theatre, 
but each of these got there before "36. Agency tried hard 
last year to repeat on the latter with a show it tagged ‘Zieg- 
feld Follies of the Air’ and what followed, together with 
some bad breaks, proved a stumbling hodge-podge, with 
Fanny Brice and Benny Fields among the victims. 
the opportunistic Phillips Lord, whilom of the McKeesport, 
Me., psalm singers, B. & B. has consistently smacked out a 
neat parade for cops-and-robbers shockers for the selfsame 
Palmolive under the banner, ‘Gang Busters.’ In Goose Greek 
Parson, a buy from KNX, Los Angeles, it had a carbon of 
the Soconyland sketches and aided by Homer Rodeheaver, 
the agency’s been in on the community sing fad since July. 
Goose Creek’ folded without doing much. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert: Other agencies strive for the 
big names and the elaborate production but B-S-H clings to 
the formula it set before itself from away back. The I, Q. 
of your listeners is below the 10-year level and no matter 
what it is, make it familiar to everybody. That the formula 

been successful, and eminently so, is attested by the 
continued growth of the agency in radio. Showed that the 
lower bracket consumers can be sold on the glamour of old 
stage favorites, if the thing is properly flavored and dished 
Up, as evidenced by the success of the ‘Hammerstein Music 
Halt,’ and it proved that radio can go the newspaper boiler- 
plate serial one better and keep them interested in romantic 
twaddle, domestic pish-posh. Witness: ‘Rich Man's Darling,’ 
‘John’s Other Wife,’ ‘Plain Bill,” ‘Painted Dreams,’ ‘David 
Harum,’ ‘Romance of Helen Trent’ and ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.’ 

‘Easy Aces’ impresses as the best creative piece of writ- 

ing of the lot. 
kman: Everything this agency's had on the air during 
was of Procter & Gamble fostering. In ‘Home, Sweet 
me,’ ‘Vic and Sade’ and ‘The O'Neills,” it has a well es- 
tablished line of the aforesaid domestic pish-posh and each 
highly salable. ‘Gospel Singer’ speaks for itself. 

Blaker: American Radiator’s ‘Fireside Recitals’ is the only 
one this agency is accountable for. Sunday evening creates 
ra mood for an uninspired mixture of front-parlor vocal- 

ing. : 

D. P. Brother & Co.: This agency went out to Hollywood 
to find a downsouth idea for Oldsmobile. ‘Irvin Cobb’s Pa- 





With | 








ducah Plantation’ is its moniker, with the highspot of the | 


entertainment furnished by the colored vocalists. 
ollywood contingent has fashioned a fairsome piece of pro- 
uction but that’s where the showmanship stops. 

wown & Tarcher: Trade and Mark seem content to have 
their laryngal popularity fostered by one of those stock bits 
of melody plugging. Plug for Smith Bros. cough drops and 
‘yrup is pretty much of the same cut as the entertainment, 
Melody Matinee,’ NBC, Sundays. 

Leo Burnett Co.: Agency took Jack Hylton and his crew 
of the h , 
a of Real Silk Hosiery did not have the anticipated 
of te taste and so it borrowed a leaf from “The March 

Sag and went ‘Behind the Headlines’ with Ed Hill and 

Can Sosnick. Still doing shrewdly by the sales palaver. 
cong eeell-Ewald: General Motors’ Sunday night concerts 

inues to be this agency’s topper. Has another clicker in 


NBC’s | 


ands of Standard Oil of Indiana and found that the | 


© Chevrolet stanza on CBS Sundays with Dave Rubinoff, 


an ere 
Cecil, 
by this 


© and Virginia Rae 
Warwick & Cecil: Most of the attention garnered 





VARIETY — 








AGENCY SH 
IN 1936 


handling of the parior game, ‘Uncle Jim's Question Bee,’ 
for G. Washington Coffee. Agency has nursed the idea up 
from WJSV, Washington, where it has been known as ‘Pro- 
fessor Quizz.’ ‘Metropolitan Opera Auditions’ is now in its 
second season and doing an acceptable and dignified job of 
good will baiting for Sherwin-Williams Paints. 


- 
For five consecutive years has given Sloan's liniment users 





Warden Lawes. Put Trommer’s beer behind Chick Mee- 
han’s football forum over Mutual. 

Clements: In network radie this agency had for time | 
Tastyeast and Thrive’s Dog Food. For the latter it has 


series telling about ‘Dog Heroes,’ but the agency's real suc- 
cess story revolves around what it has done with the ‘Amer- 
ican Pageant of Youth’ on NBC Sunday a.m.’s. American 
youth is given a chance to strut before the mike and exer- 
cise its tonsils in ensemble singing and the showmanship has 
reflected itself in mounting sales. 

Erwin, Wasey: Arthur Kudner walked out with a number 
of programs and Hecker decided to fold ‘Bobby Benson’ 
aiter five years of it. Voice of Experience and the lamp- 
lighting Jacob Tarshish riding for Wasey products, represent 
skimpy agency showmanship. 

William Esty: Major air interest in this agency is Camel 
show from Hollywood. With Jack Oakie replacing Hughes, 
the program should be quit of the stuffed-shirt atmosphere 
and become its real self. Production angle of the Camel 
stanza has shown nice improvement ever since the second 
or third week. 





Agency is also responsible for Ted Malone’s reading of 
poetry to the housewives daily in behalf of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream over CBS and for the likewise daily 
dramatizations of the ‘Life of Mary Southern’ on Mutual. 
In either case it was an important package. 

Donahue & Coe: Agency without previous radio experi- 
ence picked a tartar in the Mary Pickford show for National 
Ice Association. It lasted a little longer than was indicated 
by its consistently woozy progress. Anyway, some of the 
dealers liked it. 

Federal: For six years this agency kept the Sinclair Min- 
strels in the moderate pepularity brackets, while sophis- 
ticated show business shook its head in amazement. Same 
agency has been pounding the drum effectively for Knox 
Gelatin with Ed East and Ralph Dumke as the chief culprits. 

Albert Frank-Gunther Law: Air fortunes of this one the 
past season have been placed squarely on the. shoulders of 
M. H. H. Joachim, who, for the past seven years, has been 
bobbing up at all points of the industry with ideas of orien- 
tal rmysticism and whatnot. For the Beneficial Management 
Co. Joachim is doing an ‘Your Unseen Friend’ over NBC, 
while for Purity Bakers over Mutual he’s spinning the tales 
of ‘Omar the Mystic.’ In either case it’s so-so tabloidia. 

Fuller-Smith-Ross: American Can and Ben Bernie. Pro- 
duction and the selling are both workmanlike. 


Gardner: Replaced Madame Sylvia, the avoidupois slap- 
per-downer, with Marion Talley and accounted for an ex- 
pertly contrived Sunday matinee musicale. Ry-Krisp is the 
product. It’s the fourth season for “Tom Mix’s Straight 
Shooters’ (Ralston Purina) and there’s been no letdown in 
keeping the kids interested. Agency has a slapdash who- 
dunit, ‘Inspector White of Scotland Yard’ (Mutual) for Gum- 
pert’s Butterscotch Creme Dessert. Everything from China- 
men to Cockneys to precocious kids tossed into the broth. 


J. Stirling Getchell: Wound up the year without a single 
network show. Tried hard to make a go of Socony-Vacuum’s 
‘Flying Red Horse Tavern,’ with the frequent shifting of 
talent and production mood making it a dizzy whirl all 
around. Series lasted from Jan, 1 to Sept. 25, skipping from 
Beatrice Lillie to Joan Marsh and with the cast engaged 
for a goodly part of the half hour in playing ‘Knock, Knock.’ 
Also had Ed Wynn on for Plymouth, 26 weeks, with steadily 
sliding results. 

Hanff-Metzger: Aside from Texaco, has been represented 
by Royal Typewriter (Ed Dooley's sportscasts). In one year 
the Texaco career has included Ed Wynn, Billy Rose’s 
Jumbo, Eddie Duchin and Eddie Cantor. Jumbo alliance 
the agency would like to forget. With Cantor on the bridge 
account seems to be sailing right side up again. 

Hays McFarland: Has helped make Horace Heidt and his 
aggregation a standard act for radio and at the same time 
done well by Stewart-Warner. 

E. W. Hellwig: Confined itself the past year to an inex- 
pensive and minor musical item, with Corn Products the 
account. _Last swathe it cut was for Linit with Phil Spit- 
alny’s all-girl outfit. 

H. W. Kastor: Still plugging the virtues of Welch’s Grape 
Juice in telling fashion with Irene Rich playing the role of 
‘The Lady Counsellor.’ In ‘Pleasant Valley Frolics’ (Crown 
Overalls) the agency is catering to the hillbilly trade and 
in the accepted manner. 

Joseph Katz: In Maybelle Jennings the Baltimore agency 
has one of the more resourceful sidewalk quizzers. Laco 
Products gets the ad credit, and the hookup is confined to 
the eastern seaboard. Other account during the past year 
has been Cox gelatin, with Jack Berch crooning to the house- 
wives as they did their a.m. chores, 

















Kiesewetter: For those who like legal calisthenics this 
agency has provided an interesting series, ‘Famous Jury | 
Trials.” with Mutual the network and Mennen the bill payer. 

Arthur Kudner: Both shows it has kept going this past 
year were taken away from other agencies. Pick and Pat 
(Dill's Best) was originated by McCann-Erickson, while | 
‘Court of Human Relations’ was a takeover from Erwin- 
Wasey. It sold Goodyear Tire on the idea of airing what 
turned out to be the political laugh of the century, the 
Literary Digest poll, and made Buick a consistent backer of | 
fight broadcasts. 

Lennen & Mitchell: Has nothing that the agency itself | 
created in the upper popularity brackets. Distinguished it- | 
self during the past year by catching the amateur germ and 
sequestering part of the Paul Whiteman 45-minutes (Wood- 
bury products) for the intrusion of a kiddie show. It may 
have done the kids some good, as well as Uncle Don, but it’s 
a question whether the idea fitted in with the Whiteman 
prestige. Agency snatched one over on the craft by bringing 
Dr. Dafoe in to do a serial talk on the Dionne quints for | 
Lehn & Fink. Also is responsible for the same firm’s tieup 
with ‘The Gumps,’ one of comic strip dulleroos, and the Dell 
Co.’s dramatizations, ‘Modern Romances.’ 

Lord & Thomas: Showed consistent enterprise and keen 
sense of showmanship in buildup it gave the Lucky Strike’s | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


asency the past year has been dus to tae adroit | “Hit Parade’ and in the weekly treatment of RCA’s Sunday 


OWMANSHIP 


matinee. Not so easy has been the progress with the Radio 
Guide’s stanza, with Shep Fields. 

McCann-Erickson: Of the old network lineup Pacific 
Borax’s ‘Death Valley Days’ is the lone survivor. Curious 
policy manifest by this agency is the use of the same talent 
on twe of its programs, National Biscuit and Consolidated 
Gas Co. Has moved biscuit show to Hollywood. 

J. M. Mathes: Has Jimmy Fidler gushing Hollywood gossip 
for Luden’s coughdrops and the ‘Treasure Adventures of 
Jack Masters’ doing kid service in behalf of Maltex. Fidler 


inning gets the breaks by coming immediately after the 
Packard-Fred Astaire show. 
Maxon: Network list in this agency is headed by Phil 


Spitalny and his all-femme contingent, with the latter deing 
yeoman service for General Electric. Heinz Magazine of 
the Air (CBS) in the mornings brings literary and lecture 
platform people to the mike. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby: Undertook a ‘We the People’ 
idea with Tom Powers the interlocutor and participant in 
the dramatization, but the amateurish handling soon resulted 
in Fibber McGee and Molly (Marion and Jim Gordan) plus 
Ted Weems’ band doing sole duty for Johnson’s floorwax. 
Latter is growing in popularity. 

Newell-Emmett: In addition to holding the network (CBS) 
fort for Chesterfield with Nino Martini and Andre Kostelanetz, 
this agency has taken a dip into dramatic fare. It’s ‘Snow 
Village,” which takes up where the ‘Soconyland Sketches’ left 
off but with more excitement. ‘Village’ carried the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit tag. 

Paris & Peart: A & P program rated a click for the coffee 
bankroller on Kate Smith-Ted Collins work. 

Pedlar & Ryan: Relied on giveaways for Melo-Roll Ice 
Cream assignment which had Tom Howard, George Shelton 
and Frank McDonough’s swing unit. Under the agency’s 
wing is the daytime serial about misdirected youth, ‘Pepper 
Young,’ with Camay Soap (Procter & Gamble) the cause 
and NBC the release. 

Frank Presbry: Lipton Teas is this agency’s only air worry. 
Program is one of those crooning passages with Ralph Kir- 
bery the s.a. and Al and Lee Reiser furnishing the piano 
support. 

L. W. Ramsey Co.: A Davenport, Ia., agency with F. W. 
Fitch the reason for its being in radio. Once it had Wendell 
Hall appealing for jingles to the tune of ‘It Ain’t Goin’ to 
Rain Anymore,’ and now it has the Morin Sisters and Ranch 
Bros. mixing sentimental tunes on NBC. Sums up as catch- 
as-can in both entertainment and sales appeal. 


Roche-Williams & Cunnyngham: Agency’s major alliance 
is the showmanly-maneuvered stanza which Dick Himber 
does for Studebaker. Directs also the wayfaring of Lowell 
Thomas for Sun Oil and a women’s page gimgack. ‘Batch- 
elor’s Children,’ for Old Dutch Cleanser. 

Rohrabaugh & Gibson: Has done an effective job with the 
radio version of ‘Popeye the Sailor’ for Wheatena. Looks 
as though it will stay quite a while longer. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan: Brought Joe Penner back on a Coco- 
malt ticket and to insure that all would be okay signatured 
Harry Conn, former scriptist for Jack Benny. Entertain- 
ment value of this series, however, has been rated poor. 

Appears to have done well by Ken Murray-Oswald combo 
in piloting around the rocks, despite the substitution of 
Al Jolson in the spot (Rinso-Lifebuoy), Murray is regarded 
as a cinch to be snapped up. 

In Gillette’s Sunday night session agency has developed 
the curious mixture of a flip, sophisticated comedy (Milton 
Berle) and warbling of Mauve Decade heart throbbers, ‘Daisy, 
Daisy’ and ‘She Was Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage,’ by the 
invited studio audience. 

Stack-Goble: Besides helping to make a perennial of Wayne 
King for Lady Esther and develop this cold cream into one 
of the top sellers, the agency has proved itself adept in sell- 
ing the sidewalk interview. Took over Parks Johnson and 
Jerry Belcher and their ‘Vox Pop’ act the year before for 
Molle shaving cream and with a neat knack for showman- 
ship has kept it above the mere stunt level. Another show 
out of this agency is the Thatcher Colt mysteries (Packer 
Tar Soap), which is okay as productions of the type go. 


Sweeney & James Co.: Has made a hardy perennial of the 
Firestone series without any time period capturing major 
attention. Always pleasantly institutionalized. 

J. Walter Thompson: Had a number of dubs and near flop- 
eroos to its credit last year. Coast end credited with con- 
fecting polished, informal diversion via the Kraft stanza 
with Bing Crosby and Bob Burns. Still among agency’s 
achievements are the Rudy Vallee Hour, the Lux Radio 
theatre and the Bakers’ Broadcast (Bob Ripley-Ozzie Nel- 
son). 

Ploughing along nicely with Husbands and Wives (Pond’s 
Cold Cream). Is trying to save Shell Chateau from becom- 
ing a complete washout by moving the show east. Among 
its questionable offerings of the past year are the Elgin 
Revue with Eddie Dowling and Ray Dooley, Dr. West’s 
Celebrity Night, which featured George Olsen and Ethel 
Shutta and the Nash-Lafayette Speedshow with Floyd Gib- 
bons and Vincent Lopez. 

Topping & Lioyd: Best known for its practice of audi- 
tioning by the dozen and winding up with one of those puny 
packages. Manipulated much and frequently in the case of 
the Lifesavers show, but none of it helped. For Pompeiian 
Cream it combined a dance unit headed by Ted Royal with 
Jerry Cooper, but it hit upon a natural when it tied up 
Cheerio (NBC) with Sonotone. 

Wade: No. | specialist in hillbilly appeal, as attested by 
what it has done by Alka-Seltzer through the WLS Barn 
Dance (in its sixth year) and ‘Ezra’s Radio Station.’ 


Young & Rubicam: Started off the current season with 
a proclivity to corner the name comic market and become 
the No. 1 agency in network billing. Indications are that 
the latter will be accomplished by March. After a wobbly 
start, due largely to sponsor intrusion, the Packard hour 
found its groove and rapidly developed into one of the 
smarter and more diverting periods on the networks. Show 
has made a smoothly blending combination of Fred Astaire 
and Charles Butterworth, and is particularly on the way to 
making the latter comic one of the outstanding assets in 
radio. Showmanship insight has accounted for the strides 
taken by such items as Phil Lord’s ‘We the People’ and the 
Phil Baker show. Stoopnagle and Budd have clicked best 
while on this agency’s payroll. In another field, dramaties 
did nicely with Helen Hayes. Agency still has Jack Benny 
and Fred Alien up in the uppermost entertainment and 
popularity rating brackets. After a fumbling premiere, Ed 
Wynn's presentation for Spud cigarets is appareutly straight- 
ening itself out. 
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Equipment 


All That Stations May Sell 
Under Sensational WOAI Rule 





Whole Texas situation is back 
where it was before CBS started 
the purchase negotiations. KTSA, 
San Antonio, whose contract with 
CBS has two years 
cently closed a tentative deal with 
NBC and was slated to switch over 
Feb, 27. 


If Seward’s report is upheld by 
the commish in principle, the day 
of trafficking in wavelengths can 
be considered to be over. As in- 
terpreted by the trade, Seward 
contention is that no station should 
be permitted to carry any such 
item as goodwill on its book and, 
above all, give it any material 
value. Those contacted in New 
York broadcasting circles doubt 
that this stringent angle will be 
adopted as a policy by the ccm- 
mission, with dominant belief be- 
ing that the specific circumstances 
of the WOAI terms were largely 
responsible for the treatment given 
the WOAI plea by the commission. 

What made the FCC’s reaction 
to the WOAI deal particularly 
puzzling was the commission’s dis- 
regard for a similar set of circum- 
stances which obtained in the case 
of KNX, Los Angeles, and more 
recently that of WIRE, Indianap- 
olis, which went across the counter 
for $300,000. 

CBS officials will take several 
days to decide on next move in 
Texas. If it can’t buy, the web 
may try to work ou: a leasing ar- 
rangement. The deal as worked 
out with WOAI had to be a 1936 
transaction, principally for tax 
purposes. Hugh Halff’s. brother, 
Meyer Halff, a New xork attorney, 
who had been delegated to signa- 
ture the papers in the former’s 
behalf, was around the CBS New 
York offices Thursday (31) with 
his fountain pen all set for action. 


to go, had re- 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

By refusing to act before the pur- 
chase contract expired, Federal Com- 
munications Commission Thursday 
(31) thwarted sale of WOAI, San An- 
tonio, to Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at a net cost of $825,000. 

Transaction was declared off, for 
time being at least, after Broadcast 
Division failed to reach a decision 
following receipt of the most sensa- 
tional examiner’s report on a license 
transfer in the history of government 
regulation of the industry. Contract, 
which had -been extended three 


_ times, expired at noon Thursday (31) 


before the special Broadcast Divi- 
sion meeting on the proposition ad- 
journed, 

Whether any future attempt will 
be made to revive the transaction 
was a matter of conjecture. Com- 
mish filibuster, in this respect, was 
tantamount to denial. Likewise, by 
implication, the Commish agreed 
with Examdéser P. W. Seward, who 
declared the transaction involved in- 
fractions of the Communications Act, 
breach of government policy, disre- 
gard for the rulings of Federal 
courts, and disrespect for the de- 
clared intention of Congress. 

Examiner's report, filed late Wed- 
nesday (30) after Columbia reps had 
tried to hurry the case, was probably 
the most critical ever handed the 
F.C.C. or its predecessor, Federal 
Radio Commission, in such a matter. 
Mincing no words, Seward blasted 
the agreement between CBS and 
Halff on numerous points and set 
forth several ideas which, if sus- 
tained by the Commish and the 
courts, would result in promulgation 
of significant new policies. 

Salients of Seward’s 19-page re- 
port were: 


1. Sale price of broadcast stations 
cannot cover value of the franchise, 
and must bear a direct relationship 
to the actual worth of the physical 
properties. 

2. Potential profits are not. a yard- 
stick with which to decide the rea- 
sonableness of the price. 

3. The WOAI-Columbia deal in- 
volved sale of a radio franchise, spe- 
cifically prohibited under the Com- 
munications Act and by Federal pol- 
icy. 

4. Standards for regulating and 
judging newspapers and broadcast- 
ers are not identical, since radio sta- 
tions operate by sufferance of the 








Texas Got 8 of Yr.’s 38 





Washington, Jan. 3. 

uion’s share of new broadcast 
transmitters authorized by the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission during fiscal year of 
1936 went to Texas, according 
to F.C.C. annual report made 
public today. 

Eight of the 38 new stations 
awarded during the year were 
copped off by the Lone Star 
state, report disclosed, with 
Florida running a poor second 
with only three. Transmitters 
were distributed to 23 states in 
all, but 15 states received only 
one apiece. 











government and are 
some characteristics of public utili- 
ties. 

5. There was no showing public 
service would be improved by put- | 
ting WOAI under the CBS banner, 
but, on the contrary, listeners might 
be deprived of present broadcast 
service. 


Summing up his long discussion of 
involved legal issues, Seward told 
the Commish: 

‘The right of any person operating 
a business predicated on a license 
issued by the government to attach 
any value for the purpose of sale to 
goodwill or going-concern value by 
reason of holding such license is 
challenged as amounting to a domi- 
nation over such license equal to an 
assertion of ownership and to the 
sale of a government gratuity, which | 
is not in the public interest and, in 
this case, is in violation of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

“All of the acts of Congress and 
the decisions of the (Supreme) court 
negative the idea that a licensee of 
a radio broadcast station should ever 
be permitted to place a value on the 
license, frequentcy, or channel, or be 
permitted to traffic in radio facili- 
ties or to assert or exercise owner- 
ship thereof. 

‘To permit a corporation engaged 
in broadcasting to purchase the con- 
trol of a licensee corporation, which 
has been authorized to use a given 
frequency, at a price which is based 
upon the use of said frequency for a 
period of time in excess of the then 
extent of said iicense, would carry 
with it the implied promise of the 
Commission that the license for the 
use of said frequency is to be con- 
tinued. This is the same as giving a 
license for an unlimited time and 
amounts to the creation of ownership 
of the frequency by the holders of a 


license and transferee and is un- 
lawful. 
In his preliminary discussion, 


Seward arraigned Halff of WOAI 
and took sharp issue with legal con- 
tentions of attorneys for both the 
network and the present owner. He 
dismissed as beside the point a host 
of legal cases cited as. compelling 
the Commish to approve the trans- 
action, declaring this sort of deal 
cannot be justified by any cases 
found in the law books. 

Contention that Halff was not sell- 
ing—and CBS was not buying—a 
license, frequency, or franchise drew 
bitter criticism from Seward. De- 
claring the record showed no tan- 
gible object worth the difference be- 
tween the set price and the actual 
present value of equpiment, he set 
forth the idea that broadcasters have 
no ‘good will’ to swap and insisted 
that prospective earnings are not an 
adequate standard for judging the 
reasonableness of the price placed 
on broadcast properties. 

Only important thing Halff was 
selling, aside from equipment with 
replacement cost of $232,819, present 
value of $141,053, and book value of 
$28,421, Seward asserted, was the 
right to operate a radio station. This 
privilege, he declared, is not per- 
petual and the licensee has no prop- 
erty right in his authority to engage 
in broadcasting. In this connection, 
he stressed the fact that the prop- 
erty involved in the $825,000 deal is 
taxed at less than $28,421, the book 
value according to Halff’s records. 


Good Will—$700,000 


After remarking Halff could not 
account concretely for the difference 





in actual value of the property and 
the sale price, the Examiner . said 


vested with | 
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the ‘good will’ 
at $700,000 because part of the ‘good 
will’ includes the license, frequency, 
and call letters which cannot be 
sold under the law. 

| An important point 
discussion was the flat statement 
| that newspapers and radio stations 
do not share the same position un- 
der the law. Bashing broadcasters’ 
ambitions to become a fifth estate, 
the Examiner emphasized that radio 
| stations operate by government sanc- 
tion, using public resources, while 
newspapers are private enterprises. 
The press ‘has none and needs no 
authority from the government’ to 
|}engage in the publishing business, 
he declared, while broadcasters can- 
not operate without government 
;consent. The comparison, he said, 
‘goes far afield and requires no fur- 
ther comment other than that it is 
more than useless.’ 

The tax angle of the deal—which 
was the reason foz the $1,387,000 
gross price and the agreement under 
which Halff would repay nearly 
$600,000 to the network—was not 
mentioned in detail. Seward merely 
touched on this phase, remarking 
that Halff expected to slice $150,000 
off the amount which would be due 
|the government if he sold the broad- 
cast properties directly. 
| Although he passed over this part 
|of the question, in his summary, 
|Seward was very critical of Halff’s 
attitude toward the transfer. He re- 
marked ironically that Halff enjoyed 
privileges of ‘a government gratuity,’ 
and that ‘after reaping immense 
profits and establishing a fortune 
therefrom,’ the owner of WOAI 
asked the government to give its 
consent to ‘a further capitalization 
of the gratuity and a charge on the 
future use of the frequency in- 
volved.’ 











NBC Service 


On the question of public con- 
venience, the Examiner pointed out 
that NBC program service to the 
San Antonio area may be reduced 
in the event Columbia grabs WOAIT. 
At present WOAI is a NBC outlet, 
while KTSA, other San Antonio 
transmitter, takes CBS programs. 
There was no assurance, Seward 
said, that KTSA would become a 
NBC station after the Columbia con- 
tract expires in February and. as a 
consequence, the variety of programs 
available in this area might be re- 
duced. Already, Columbia is sup- 
plying six existing Texas stations, 
the Examiner added, while there are 
only four outlets tied up with NBC. 

Profit phase of the transaction, 
which Columbia stressed as justifi- 
cation for a net price of $825,000, 
did not meet with Seward’s approval. 
Record showed WOAI earned $68,347 
in fiscal year 1934, $73,879 in 1935, 
and $89,494 in 1936, with 1936-37 
earnings estimated at $155,663, be- 
fore tax deductions and salary pay- 
ment to Halff. Columbia estimated 
the profit, under network manage- 
ment, would be between $100,000 
and $110,000, with night rates being 
jacked up $50 an hour. 


Cite KNX ‘Precedent’ 


Besides questioning the anticipated 
1936-37 earnings, which he said were 
overestimated and could not be con- 
sidered normal in view of the po- 
litical campaign, Seward denied the 
Commish was committed to approv- 
ing prices 10 times potential earn- 
ings. Columbia claimed that by ap- 
proving sale of KNX, Los Angeles, 
at $1,250,000 when profits were only 
about $100,000, the Commish had set 
a precedent. This idea left Seward 
cold, the report saying the KNX de- 
‘cision ‘shows the contrary.’ The Ex- 
aminer added that sale price and 
potential earnings of KNX were 





Chicago Division, | 


of Seward’s | (3) 
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Showmanship Tactics — 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 





(This is a restatement by the Advertising Manager of a large user 
of radio time of his belief in the importance of showmanship. Several | 
years ago, when it was more audacious than it may now be, Pritzker | 

| told business men that when they used radio they were in show busi- 


Must Use | 


M. PRITZKER 











Boston, 


The moment an advertiser signs a | 


Jan. 
he enters show busi- 

And, 
the 


whether he realizes it or 


not, advertiser enters the ranks 


and as such must use 
he is to sell his 
attraction with the greatest possible 
| results. 

Until recently, producers of radio 
shows believed that the task of pre- 
and presenting a radio pro- 
involved only the following 
steps: (1) Buying time on a network; 
(2) buying talent for their program; 
using the time to present their | 
talent; (4) waiting for the customers. 


This is tantamount to a Broadway | 


producer's hiring a theatre, engaging 
talent, buying his script, opening his 
play—and stopping. Unless he has a 
freak ‘Abie’s Irish Rose,’ the chances 
are 100 to 1 that the production will 


be a flop. 

Obviously, these outlined steps are 
merely the skeleton of a successful 
producing job. It is the flesh that 
covers these bones that makes for 


showmanship. 

Unfortunately, many radio adver- 
tisers have failed to realize that not 
only are they in show business but 
that they must use every lesson that 
that craft has to teach on how to 
clothe the skeleton. 

That the methods of the Broadway 
producer and show business have a 
great deal to offer the radio adver- 
tiser is a fact that has been proved 
irrefutably by the successful results 
of the intensive merchandising drive 
with which the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company last fall launched its spon- 
sorship of the weekly Sunday night 
‘Original Community Sing’ program. 

First production step was the de- 
termination not to forget at any time 


that we had entered show business; 
that our problems and approach 
were identical with those of any 


successful Broadway producer; that, 
like him, we must ballyhoo our show 
and use every available method to 
focus attention upon it. 

In the first place—still bearing in 
mind the analogy of the skeleton— 
we borrowed one of the ‘theatre’s 
most successful practices by arrang- 
ing for an out-of-town try-out for 
our production. 


Pre-Tested 


‘Community Sing’ was to have its 
CBS network premiere on Sept. 6. 
Ten weeks before that date, we be- 
gan a series of test programs on a 
few New England stations. We real- 
ized that a radio program was a val- 
uable property and that it should 
have passed beyond the experimental 
stage when it was finally presented 
to its first-night network audience. 
The try-out was the only solution 
to the problem of how best to pre- 
sent—as in the theatre—a polished 
and well-knit show on the night it 
had its network premiere rather 
than shooting in the dark and wast- 
ing time and money. 

Those 10 weeks in New England 
were invaluable. Our entire cast— 
Milton Berle, Jones and Hare, Wen- 
dell Hall and the rest—worked be- 
fore and broadcast to a small test 
audience, an accurate cross-section 
of what we might expect in Septem- 
ber. Like all producers, we discov- 
ered that early ideas had to be 
changed, that the elements of our 
show had to be rearranged. 

During the period from July to 
September, our promotional cam- 





taken into account ‘only collaterally.’ 

Commish spent nearly two hours 
wrangling over the application for 
transfer of control of Southland In- 
dustries before deciding that a mat- 
ter with so many major issues could 
not be settled hurriedly. Two mem- 
bers appeared resentful that they 
were expected to act speedily merely 
because the sale contract was due 
to expire within a few minutes, and 
insisted time should be afforded for 








mature deliberation and‘ thorough 
debate. 


3. ° paign got under way and we began 


ito fill out a different part of our 
skeleton. Publicity was organized. A 
|heavy schedule of national advertis. 
ing with radio tie-ins was placed. 


At the end of the try-out, we had 
|evolved a show that was ready for 
|the 101 stations from which we had 
|bought time and for which our ad- 


vance campaign had paved the way, 
A Quickie Booking 


To center attention on the pre- 
miere of the series, we presented 
what was then the greatest news fea- 
ture of the week. Mrs. Beryl Marke 
ham, the first aviatrix to fly the Ate 





| lantic solo east-to-west, arrived in 
| New York at 6 p.m. Sunday. At 10 
o'clock that night, she was in the 


playhouse ready to give over the air 
the first interview that she granted 
to any one. 

Policy of obtaining the news and 
stunt headliners of the week has 
been continued from time to time, 
That it is showmanly and pays divi- 
dends in listener attention has been 
conclusively proved to us. Perhaps 
the outstanding stunt of this sort was 
that produced for the program of 
Dec. 13. 

In cooperation with the agency, 
our national publicity representative 
and the sales and station relations 
departments of CBS, we arranged to 
dedicate our entire program to the 
Community Chest and Christmas 
charities throughout the country by 
asking the mayors or chief officials 
of every city carrying the show to 
speak over their local station. G. 
Bennett Larson, production chief, 
handled all arrangements. 

Mechanically, all that was neces- 
sary was that each of the 101 stations 
cut in at the cue from New York. To 
strengthen the idea even more, Kate 
Smith offered to donate her services. 
Miss Smith made the introductory 
appeal and introduced the officials 
who were headed by Governor 
Landon and two other governors. 

Advance work began long before 
the program itself. We secured the 
cooperation of the local station mane 
agers who, in turn, could concentrate 
on their own localities. As a result, 
the idea received the response and 
aroused the interest that we had 
hoped it would. Extensive local pub- 
licity was created, because of the 
appeal and the manner in which it 
had been handled. 

All this, I believe, falls into the 
category of the showmanship necese 
sary to promote successfully a radic 
program, But, as advertisers, we 
must go a bit beyond showmanship 
alone. 

Not only have we a radio program 


to sell, but that program must sell 
good will and, through it, razor 
blades. A program may have the 


greatest listening audience—but if it 
doesn’t sell the sponsor's product, 
it is completely valueless. 

With that axiom in mind, the pro- 
gram was built with one principle 
in mind: to create a friendly feeling 
among the public toward Gillette 
and the dealer who handles the Gil- 
lette products. 

With the further realization that 
no advertiser can expect radio ad- 
vertising immediately to drive the 
listener to the nearest selling coun- 
ter, we have used every other pos- 
sible advertising media to capitalize 
on the good-will built by the pro- 
gram. 

Recently we compiled a collection 
of favorite songs into a booklet en- 
titled ‘Official Songbook of Gillette 


Original Community Sing.’ These 
books are sent to anyone sending an 
empty carton from Gillette blades. 
Every announcement (so far, three 


in all) has brought back a flood of 
requests for the songbook. This en- 





terprise is a natural off-shoot of @ 
program with the type appeal of 
ours. It is a final and necessary bit 
of exploitation. 

We of Gillette with our ‘Commu- 
nity Sing’ radio program are in 
show business. There can be ne 
idoubt about it. According to the 
|B. O. (Blade Orders) our show bus 


ness is beginning to show busine 
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Post Seript to 1936 Shows 
Good Points of Sales Reps 


By EDGAR A.GRUNWALD  . 


It begins to look now as if the 
next m 


é ghould be coming from the stations. 


ff ‘the reps can deservedly be 
- accused of not plowing enough coin 
back into the biz, the stations can 
“ geservedly get a double dose of the 
7 game medicine. Most of 
rate cards that look like a drumnvre:’s 
gue sheet. Others think that after 
t their national biz, with the aid of the 
reps, has been built up strongly, the 


reps sheuld get a cut in that 15 
commission to something like 8 
- 40%. And not a few mistake their 
reps for gigolos whose funciton Is 
‘ ghowing visiting firemen the hot 
, gpots aiter dusk. ' ’ 
Despite threats of various stations 


‘em have 


+ 


ove in the sales rep situation | 


‘ 


, to set up their own rep offices paid | 


ir own pockets, it looks as | 
open | 3rd and Petry over footbail games, | 


- 4% the exclusive station rep, like 
talking pictures, is here to stay. The 
* threat of the stations to kill the reps 
because they relied too much on the 
* transom might have sounded more 
: gonvincing if the stations themselve 
had cleaned house. But too much 
prosperity prevents this. 

During the past year, the various 
- gales rep houses wrote history in 

about the following terms: 

Edward Petry: biggest money- 
“maker in the biz, and still has the 
F cvaal and longest list of clients 

ailed down with long term con- 
ae Frequently accused of high- 

at tactics by competitors who can't 
fford to go to Sloane’s for their 
ffice furniture, Petry nonetheless 
eeps up plenty of steam on the ad- 
_ wertising agencies. Market data sup- 
plied by Petry is okay, in the opinion 
ef agencies. Petry has modified his 
livies in recent months to meet; 
nticipate and capitalize recent de- 
yelopments and criticisms. 

With John Shepard 3rd he collab- 
grated on a five-year contract for 
the Yankee--a maneuver that on the 
Surface looked more like a publicity 
@rab than a biz deal, whatever its 
internal workings. But in offering 

up the proposed free assessment 
lan from $16,000 to $60,000, Petry 

owed a sense of ironically humor- 
us showmanship that the biz didn't 
Overlook. Currently he is working 
oa a deal with World Broadcasting 
at is still not smoothed out nor 
al, but which earmarks Petry as 
ving his eyes in front of the boat 

d ready to drive for smaller sta- 

ons as the opportunity comes up. 

try has been accused of things, 

t not of fossilizing prematurely. 

John Blair: 


adolescent trade jealousies and) straightened out for ’em by Ayer. 


tting down to brass tacks. House 
Blair on the whole talks strictly 
and probably opens fewer bot- 
than any competitor. Brought 
t visual market data that showed 
isiderable showmanship, and cre- 
fted comment. 
Biair lost KNX, Los Angeles, dur- 
g the year, but this was purely 
cause of the CBS purchase. Rest 
KSTP, St. Paul, went to Raymer, 
ut by simultaneous dickers Blair 
t WHIO, Dayton, WLS, Chicago, 
WSPD, Toledo. 
Paul Raymer: Most conservative 
ember of the rep biz. Raymer con- 
stentiy refused to stick his foot 
to any of the many trade associa- 
On dickerings, although he was not 
interested, and thereby saved 
mself any miscue. Raymer grabs 











y else. Lost KRLD. Dallas, to 
anham, but got all of KSTP, St. 
aul. House is nicely in the black. 
Free & Peters: Had turbulent 
urse during 1936. F. & P. started 
@ annum as Free & Sleininger, but 
laininger later quit (eventually 
Winding up with Transamerican) 
hereby F. & P. was in the position 

having its chief stockholder in a 


val camp. H. Preston Peters has 
Ow been installed as one of the 
incipals. 


Free & Peters and its subsidiary 
tee, Johns & Field, successfully re- 
ed most swiping efforts of com- 
titors. KMBC, Kansas City, for a 


v threatened to start an office 
ts 


own, but later re-signed. 

HO, Des Moines, a bulwark of rev- 

ue, could not be pried away by 

ybody else, although there was 
enty of camping on its doorstep 

ajor attempt at the spectacular 


ting the year went askew w 


hen 
_ offered to revive a campaiga 
Spot promotion that only six 


months previously had been a fiasco. 


by Yankee) Weed went on his own|| Suffered during the year. The 
varly in year, and sewed up a flock || ‘640 cases’—in which 13 appli- 
of New England stations. This as- | canis have kept up a continuous 
sures enough revenue to keep the} scuffle for berths on_ the 
wolf away during infancy, and|] 640-kilocycle frequency gave 
meanwhile Weed is slowly driving | broadcast divisionites their sec- 
ior stations elsewhere. ond most painful problem. 
Weed pulled some _ brass tack | Revealing that, during the 
mancuvers after he got started that past fiscal year, 296 hearings 
‘arned trade respect. He got himself a were held in broadcast cases, 
_vublicity agent for a while to issue Commish identified only the 
Dlurbs on all his stations. Later he Brooklyn and ‘640° cases by 
sot into a scrap with John Shepard | name. These were referred to 


' jimor 


ica 


} 


Murray Grabhorn, | stations, which have since migrated 


lef of the New York office, is re-|}to other reps in the course of Ithe 
sible for leadership toward junk-| tumult, that got their backbone 


t less personal publicity than any- | 


To make matters worse, Petry edged 
in and stole the show with some 
ballyhoo of his own. In strictly 
crade matters, rated ekay in agency 
opinion, and acquitted 
tically in stations’ relations. 


Joe Weed: of newcomers in the biz. conflicting applications by exist- 
Weed showed himself  strengest.|| im licensees and applicants for 
Once the paid salesman of the old|} Mew stations, was unanimously 
New England web (now absorbed voted the toughest headache 


and outsmarted both of ’em to the 
tune of $14,000. He was an early 
of the Roundtable group 
(limited trade association.) 
racterized by agencies as 
ind alert on data. 
Rambeau: steered a stable course. 


shrewd 


Lost the Chicago end of WOR, New | 
| York, 


when the Bamberger outfit 
decided to open an office of its own, 
but shortly before that annexed the 
Den Lee web. Rambeau’s list of 
clients is short, but fairly potent. 
and the house is one of the hardest 
workers in selling special programs. 
Rambeau is the grand-daddy in years 
of experience of the reps. 


E. Katz: historically a newspaper | 


rep, Katz has for years represented 


; . 
one or two radio stations owned by 


client papers. This year Katz took 
on still more, becoming the first 
newspaper rep to go after radio in 
4 major way. Katz's radio end is 
now definitely regarded as a money- 
maker within limits. Katz issues 
probably as much, and 
promotion as anyone, and is proud 
of it. 

Joseph Hershey MeGillvra: McGill- 
vra has over 30 stations. About half 
are in Canada, while the rest are 
medium-sized U. S. vintage. Shorn 
of some of the Storer stations dur- 
ing the year, McGillvra launched a 
dri and bobbed up with replace- 
ments. 


as 


McGillvra’s market data is gener- | 


ally acceptable, and by way of show- 


ing the long-pull view he made one | 


suggestion toward curing trade ills 
that had merit on the whole—i. e., 
creation of a special spot setup sim- 
ilar to Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
Hibbard Ayer: there are a lot of 


Works tirelessly, heads up the 
Roundtable, and made a study of sta- 
tion rates that the ANA subsequent- 
ly asked for. Ayer during the year 
had one tie-up with Cliff Sleininger 
which terminated when the latter 
went to Transamerican. New tieup 
giving Ayer national offices through 
affiliation *- now pending. Station | 
list is small, but generally depend- 
able. 

Wilson-Dalton-Robertson: opened 
in New York this year when Graham 
Robertson, head of the WLS New 
York office until the Prairie Farmer | 
shut it down to go with Blair, came 
in as partner. Station list is largely | 
of farm vintage, but reaps plenty for | 
its size, especially out of Chicago and | 
Kansas City. New York setup is 
coming along steadily, and has an 
vce-in-the-hole via a raft of stations | 
in Texas where RotLertson originally | 
hailed from. 





} 


Belongs to Roundtable. | 

Furgasen & Aston: also new to} 
New York this year, where a duo 
with the rhythmic names of Wasser 
and Wade holds forth. Stations are 
medium-sized, get the bulk of their 
revenue out of the midwest, and do 
fair in New York, though this branch | 
has only been in operation a short 


time. New York end issues stand- 
ardized information of good grade, 


has lately moved into new quarters, 
and belongs to the Roundtable. 

Craig & Hollingberry: con solidated | 
it the NAB convention this summer | 
into the current single firm. Repre- | 
sent a lengthy list of medium-sized } 
stations, and generally keeps on | 
level keel. 

Branham: a 
followed Katz into 
setup is limited. 


newspaper who | 


the 


rep 
biz. 


Radio 


Kelly-Smith: third newspaper rep | 
in the biz. Just starting out with 
three stations. 


Hagedorn: deals only in the Vir-| 
sinig, Rroadcasting web, which this 
yequest? stuck its ead above-water, 


itself prac- 


Outfit is | 








The Year’s Worst 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
Doubtful honor of being the 
most annoying and _ puzzling 
cases to come before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion in 1936 should go to the 
so-called ‘Brooklyn cases’ and 
the “640 cases, Commish decided 
in its annual report, just made 
public. 
Brooklyn tangle, involving 18 








as ‘probably the two most com- 
plicated.’ 
| 











Everything {s 
| Different Now 
On West Coast 


Los Angeles. Jan. 3. 
Revamp of two transcontinental 
retworks, appearance of a third, and 
debut of a state chain changed the 
Coast radio picture last week. Co- 
lumbia took on two new outlets, 
KNX here and KFSO, Frisco-Oak- 





| 
| 





| 


useful, | cast its lot with Mutual, reaching to 


the Coast for the first time. Me- 


Clatchy-Hearst chain of six spots to- 


| day took its first bow. 


| 
| 





state net changes over. McClatchy 
group of Central California spots | 
j}move bag and baggage to two loca- | 





| 


| Lyon, Hildegarde, George Beatty and 
! Edward G. Robinson. 


For Talent 


Pinctnenipammnti 7 


By Eric Maschwitz 


Director of Variety Programs, 
British Broadcasting Co. 


London, Dee. 25. 
the first American artists 
for us at the B. B. C. were 
Burns and Allen: they broadcast 
from London before they broadcast 
in America, and their 
the legend runs) won 
contract in New York. Since those 
days hundreds of best per- 
formers have worked in our studios, 
including Eddie Cantor, Sophie 
Ruth Etting. Morton Dow- 
the Street Singer, Duke Elling- 
Lou Holtz, Bebe Daniels, Ben 


Almost 
to work 


success {so 


them a radio 


your 


Tucker, 
ney, 


ton, 


We welcome American visitors, | 


| though, for reasons stated below, we 


|}eannot afford to 


import them our- 


|selves, and nothing would please me 


American 
with 


better than that 
artist arriving in England 
terial suitable for broadcasting 


every 


ma- 


|should call me up and come over to 


land, and the Den Lee web severed | } ‘ther th 
|a seven-year affiliation with CBS to |} star; we have neither the money not 


As °36 takes its final fade another | 


| tions, affiliations having been formed ages 
'with National Broadcasting and the | 5P0™sors and the air-time to contract 


| ew Hearst setup. 


| Mutual Adds Ten 


New Mutual-Don Lee 


collection 


| will include the four Lee-owned sites |are compelled to find our material | 
by Owens 


and six affiliates signed 
Dresden before he checked out as 
|manager of KHJ. Basic spots 


' . e 
jhours they have an opportunity of 


l highly-paid 
| for weeks on end whereas over here, | 


the office. 


Your radio artists are more for- 
tunate than ours. On the sponsored 


regular engagements 


iwhere all programs are virtually 


| ‘sustaining’ and there are only two 


imain programs to carry all the ra- 


| Mungo 


Pay Smaller, Publicity Greater 


on English Radio 


Harold 





(conductors) and 
(general business 


Lowe 
Dewar 
executive). 

Department handles approximately 


fifty programs of various. kinds 
weekly, the programs into which 
American artists are most likely to 


fit being ‘In Town Tonight’ (mixed 
30 minutes of interviews and top- 
ical material: 7:30 Saturdays), ‘Music 


Hall’ (all-star vaudeville hour with 
a large audience: 9:20 Saturdays) 
and ‘Entertainment Parade’ (40 min- 
utes devoted to news and person- 
alities of the show business: 7:20, 
alternate Mondays). 

British broadcasting is not so very 


from American 
American 


different after all 


radio and that the visitor 


\is likely to find not only a huge and 


appreciative audience but a produc- 
tion service that sets itself out to 
give him every possible facility for 
an artistic broadcast. 


Economy or Hoax 


By John Shepard 
Seen in Hoey Case 





| dio entertainment of the country, | 


jpayment is comparatively low and 


|the chances of a series of engage- 
| ments comparatively small. Regular 
contracts at high pay enable your 
|stars to work exclusively for radio, 
{to rehearse continually and hire im- 
| portant writers to prepare their ma- 
| terial. In Britain there is scarcely 
| such a thing as an exclusive radio 


the work to offer, with the result that 
| most of our broadcasters look on ra- 
| dio as being very secondary to the- 
; atre, vaudeville and screen work. 

| This state of affairs, as you can 
| guess, does not help us in our work 


lof providing light entertainment 
yrograms. Give us the unlimited 
|financial resources of commercial 


‘artists for program series and we 
;would guarantee to manufacture as 
}many stars as our good friends of 
N. B. C. and Columbia. As it is we 
| 

where we can, from among artists 
/who are so busy making their real 





are | living elsewhere that they can af- 


Boston, Jan. 3. 
Efforts of John Shepard, 3rd, to re- 


place Fred Hoey after nine years 
with a cheaper-priced sports an- 
nouncer for the next baseball sea- 


son drew such public and newspaper 
protests that Shepard had to give 
in to the clamor. Hint of ‘economy’ 
at the expense of one of the public’s 
prime local favorites stirred up a 
hornet’s barracks. 

Public squawks probably wouldn't 
have registered except that the Bos- 


ton sports writers are intensely 
partisam to Hoey and took pot 
shots. Some of the  wiseacres 


thought the whole thing a publicity 
stunts by Shepard but latter is un- 
likely to admit that as it would 
make the press plenty peevish if 
they thought their campaign to save 
a friend was a hoax. They doubt 
that Hoey would ivnd himself to 
such a stunt. 

General Mills and Socony will co- 


sponsor the play-by-play of the 
|;major league games here during 
| 1937. 





the switching of lines is the appoint- the word ‘publicity’ but the fact re- 


| HJ, Los Angeles; KFRC, San Fran-- ford to devote only a small part of 
cisco; KGB, San Diego, and KDB, their time to the B. B. C. 
Santa Barbara. In the optional setup 
are KF XM, San Bernardino; KPMC, One-Fifth American Pay 
Bakersfield; KDON, Monterey;| First thing about British broad-. Minneapolis, Dec. 3i. 
KGDM, Stockton; KVOE, Santa Ana, | casting that strikes most American rditor, Varuery: 
and KXO, El! Centro. visitors is the low rate of payment | 
McClatchy array, which will share |for ster material, which works out | 
their facilities with both NBC and |roughly at one-fifth or even less of | 17th market in the United States. [t 
California Radio System (Hearst), |the American rate. At one time this|has been a practice to group St. 
is KMJ, Fresno; KFBK, Sacramento; | unavoidable fact was the cause of | Paul-Minneapolis as one and on that 
KWG, Stockton, and KERN, Bakers- |much disappointment and indigna-_ basis ours is the eighth retail market. 
field. KEHE, Los Angeles, will be the |tion but nowadays it is pretty gen-| Especially {ror a radio standpoint 


Re: Twin Cities 


In the last issue of Variery there 
was reference to Minneapolis as the 





key station, presided over by Ford erally known and recognized among this is the logical and_ realistic 
Billings. recently imported from | American artists and very seldom rating. 
Pittsburgh. proves a barrier to their broadcast- Ray C. Jenkins, 


Only executive change attending |ing for us. I hesitate General Sales Mfz., 


KSTP, Minneapolis-St. Paul 


to drag in 


ment of Lewis Allen Weiss as gen- 
eral manager of the Don Lee group. 
He returns to KHJ after serving as 
assistant general manager of WJR, ! 
Detroit. 

Columbia saved _ its two-hour 
dedication to send east night of Jan. 


Hash’s Hour a Vay 
Chicago, Jan. 3. 
One of the biggest spot ether cam- 


paigns sold around here was ar- 
ranged last week by George Holling- 


mains that to broadcast in this coun- 
try is even more valuable as pub- 
licity than to broadcast in America: 
with an infinitely smaller choice of 
}stations and a more leisurely mode 
of life, the British public is a more 
attentive and receptive body of lis- 


2. Every CBS artist now performing |toners than the public across the Perry of Craig-Hollingberry when 
on the Coast participated with! Atlantic Illinois Meat Co. (Broadcast Corned 
C. B. DeMille as ringmaster, Eddie | For the benefit of readers of Beef Hash) signatured for 6) min- 


Cantor, Al Jolson, Joe Penner and a Vv 


h f ott lid Char! \mrety, who may be coming over to Utes daily on a six-a-week nests ort 
dg 2 — dic aouabng ve €3 | London shortly with theatre or film WWJ, the Detroit News station 
Pacnls ne meoscam directar . et ieee te ~ 
anc a, oas program irector,| contracts, allow me to explain that Show, which starts Jan. ll, will 
framed the local splash. the Department of the B. B. C.,|%e modeled after program now on 


WOR, Newark, for the same com- 
pany. Set on the show are Frank 
and Ernest, on WWJ at present. 


| which I direct, handles all program- 
;time devoted to vaudeville. cabaret, 
musical comedy, operetta and dance 
music. It has at its service two 
orchestras—-the Theatre 


CBS AIRS LEGISLATURE 
Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 3. 
For the first time broadcast of the 
opening day of the state legislature 


Luise Blocki’s 2 Scripts 


| production 


, Orchestra (35 pieces) and the Va- Chicago, Jan. 3. 
will go out from the capitol. riety Orchestra (16 pieces)—a dance Luise Blocki, local ether actress, 

Columbia will air the proceedings orchestra (directed by Henry Hall), has corralled the leads in the two 
over KNX, Hollywood, and KSFO and, as a most recent addition to its! radio script serials in Chicago, get- 
Frisco. forces, the most ultra-modern unit-| ting the top role in both ‘Hope Al- 
—_—— organ in the world. | den’s Romance’ and ‘Modern Cin- 


, Chief executives of the department | derella,’ two s IS | the Black 
iollowing a strong selling campaign , . es of the department | derella,’ two shows out of the Bia 


with special events (mainly sports) are Charles Brewer (assistant di- | ett-Sample-Hummert agency , 

es bait. lrector), Mark H. Lubbock ‘(musical Actress is wife of Fritz Bi ck, 
Trascamerican: following the icin- direct xr), John Watt and Gordon | playwright, and one of Chi’s top 

‘ing of Reiter & Jaeger, Transameri- | McConnell (musical comedy and! p.a.’s. » 

can’s rep end is bolstered with a/ revue), John Sharman, Bryan Michie | - —-—- 

lcouple of mighty stations that are|a0d Ernest Longstaffe (vaudeville),! WSOC, Charlotte, had its annual 

| good for plenty. Other reps gape at | Archie Campbell and Max Kester | party last week. Attended by thirty- 


members of 
‘ethearts, and 


‘revue and cabaret), Reginald Foote 
(organ music), Bill Hanson (special 
features), Chartes Shadwell 


one persons, including 
the staff, wives and sw 
and the mayor. 


this outfit, and wonder what its all 
about. Maybe this year they'll get 
their answer. 


~_ ne ee nanenennE. enpuma t 
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CALIFORNIA REGIONAL SALUTE | NBC-McCLATCHY STATIONS 


90 Mins. 
Tues., 7:30 p.m. 
KEHE, Los Angeles ; 
Big splurge ushered in the new 


lection of low wattage stations. 
Hearst has KEHE, Los Angeles, and 
KYA, San Francisco. Others making 
up the web are the McClatchy four- 
some: KFBK, Sacramento: 
Fresno: KWG, Stockton, and KERN. 
Bakersfield. 

All spots except Bakersfield and 
Stockton gave out with everything 
they had to make the dedicatory 


respective localities. Maestros were 


on parade with their choicest or- | 


chestrations and one, Wayne Mc- 
Clung, KMJ, composed a _ special 
overture to highlight the occasion. 
Regional’s biggies in L. A. and 
Frisco went completely gala and 
contributed their full complement of 

_ talent. Opening fanfare came out of 
L. A. by Salvatore Santaella’s auz- 
mented ork and the network wes 
officially launched. Mayfield Kav- 
* Jor, production manager, and Ray 
Appleby. program director, held vu» 
. their end with considerable aplomb. 
Theirs was a neat mixture of talcnt 
and surprisingly effective, comin? 2s 
‘it did from a station that up to now 


had to be stumbled across to siay | 
|Charlie Hamp and the Four Black- 
| birds obliged, and then the controls 
| shot north to KMJ where Vice Prexy 
|Don Gilman spoke about the new 


; | members of the big NBC family. 
dom show any imagination. They all | 


put. 

Only marring note to the wh-'e 
proceedings was that necessary evil. 
the introduction of and speeches by 
the various mavors. Politicians se!- 


had the same thing to say. Gover- 
nor Frank Merriam was piped 


mento and was a carbon copy of the 
mayors. 
Clatchys. Fresno and Stockton mace 
the occasion a double header by un- 
veiling new studios. 

Sticking out in the mad melange 
of specially orchestrated music wos 
the work of George Breece of KFBK. 
His arrangements smacked of big 
time techniaue. especially his ren- 
dition of ‘I Got Rhythm.’ He did a 
bangup job with 14 men. He’ll bear 
watching. as will his soloist, Ruth 
O’Kane. a promising bluester. 

KEHE uncorked some nice singing 
voices in the persons of Dorothy 
Studebaker. Mildred Stone, Tamara 
Shavrova, Lawrence King and Nick 
Angelo. L. A. Junior College Oc- 
tavos of 20 mixed voices were 
massed for good results. Santaella’s 
backup. was showmanly and _ re- 
strained. 

Noticeab'= veas the lack of talent 
at the Frisco trrnsmitter. Cyrus 
Trobbe’s ork and two soloists made 
up KYA’s contribution. Crew blasted 
a medley of Frisco songs and war- 
bling chores were taken over by John 
Nicholls and Agatha Turley. Harry 
Rogers handled the production. 

McClung’s ‘KMJ Overture’ was an 
ambitious effort, but too drawn out. 
Novel touch was the dot and dash 
passages to denote the Morsing of 
the station’s call letters. The guv 
tried something new and different 
and for that alone should rate a 
bow. Trobbe’s performance of a 
special Ferde Grofe arrangement of 
‘Irene’ also showed enterprise. He 
used 20 men. 

It was a busy night for the Mc- 
Clatchy smallies and, without a 
breathing spell. they settled back for 
another dedication. This time for 
their new affiliation with NBC. 


Helm. 


JACK FROST 
5 Mins. 
STATE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
WGY. Schenectaty 
(B. B. D. & O.—Leighton & Nelson) 

New York State is plugging its 
winter spvort attractions with this 
small-outlav program. BBD&O has 
charge of State’s summer and winter 
recreation promotion camvairn 
(annual appronvriation of $100,000) 
but Leiehton & Nelson agency vro- 
duces ‘Jack Frost’ in Schenectarv. 
Biggest gun was fired on opening 
salvo: an address by Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman. Conservation Com- 
missioner Lithgow Osborne. _ in 
whose department the Publicity 
Bureau functions. and other outdoor 
svorts experts will guest from time 
to time. Otherwise, it is a straight 
information and instruction broad- 
cast. 

While timeliness of data furnished 
assures 
among the army taking to snow 


in | 
from the capitol station at Sacra- | out of place considering that NBC 
| r j > 

No one spoke for the Mr- fren big hy! Ange in the state to 








SALUTE 
2 Hours 
Tues; 9 p.m. 


| KECA, Los Angeles 
California Radio System (four Mc- | 


Clatchy, two Hearst) a far flung col- | stalie tn Caudcok 


NBC Coast web called for a celebra- 
| tion. 
KMJ. | result was entertaining. Of such gala 
_shows too much cannot be expected. 
They can be nothing more than a 
|conglomerate mass of talent, 
| teking his turn and giving out with 
night one to be remembered in their | 


Tieup of the four McClatchy sta- 
California with 


Everyone pitched in and the 


each 


a specialized version of what they 
can do best. 

A timely break for the L. A. par- 
ticipation was the coronation of the 


| Tournament of Roses queen in Pasa- 
| den2, which was sent out to the new 


affiliates for their first taste of an 


DON LEE SALUTE TO MUTUAL 
With Conrad Nage!, Edward Arnold, 
Mary Brian, Mae Clarke, Hugh Her- 
bert, Dixie Dunbar, Thomas Lee, 
Fred Weber, Arthur Ungar, Harry 
Warren, Al Dubin, Edward Em- 
- house, Alma Lou Barnes, Paula 
Winslow, Norman Field, David 
_Broekman ork, Claude Sweeten 
ork, Frederick Stark ork 
90 Mins. 
Wed., 7 p.m. PCT 
KHJ, Los Angeles 
Don Lee’s 90 minute show was an 
answer to a long series of salutes as 
the Mutual network went coast-to- 
coast. Mustering a lot of talent, pro- 
duction staffs in Los Angeles and 
‘Frisco showed that the Coast is re- 
sourceful on showmanship. 


to operatic arias. 





cluded new okayers. 


y “HEIs re © le 
NBC special event. Other than that) ing from Announcer John Conte and 


the KFI-KECA combo 


contributed 


cued Broekman’s into ‘I Get a Kick 


little to the general run of the eve-|Out of You,’ neatly done with glee 


ning’s entertainment. 


was remoted from an eatery, and 
Elza Schallert had George Bancroft 
on for an interview to highlight the 
southern transmitter’s confection. 


Quaint 


was struck by Ohman’s ork, which} 


stuck to its themer, ‘Lost.’ Seemed 


Frisco’s NBC-owned KPO and 


KGO bore most of the evening’s bur- 


den. Talent in abundance paraded 
before the mike and it afforded the 
bay stations a neat showcasing of 
their catalogs. 


Music section was taken in hand 


| by Meredith Willson and Jack Mea- 
kin 
} . 


On for their specialties were 
Knickerbocker Quartet, Ray Har- 
rington, Irving Kennedy, Williams 
Sisters, John Steele, Ricardo and his 


Caballeros, Betty Kelly, Johnny 
O’Brien, Southern Harmony Four, 
Argentine Trio, Armand Girard, 
Jean Cowan, Charlie Marshall’s 
Mavericks, Bob Stevens. Three 
Cheers and George Dixon. Sacra- 


mento’s George Breece came through 
with dandy arrangements of ‘Halle- 
lujah’ and ‘Rose Marie.’ 


Broadcast from Pasadena was 
marred by bad spotting of the mike. 
Most of the activity was faintly dis- 
tant and at times Kenneth Carpenter 
turned to describe the beauts and his 
voice trailed off. Ray Herbeck’s ork 
had the music assignment. 

Dedication ceremony was luckily 
spared the droning eulogies of the 
mayors of the various cities. They 
had their say on the Hearst chain 
salute and called it a night—a break 
for the dialers. Helm. 


PAUL DOUGLAS 
Sports Talk 
15 Mins. 
ATLANTIC REFINING 
Tu-Thu, 7:15 p.m. 
WABC, New York 

(N. W. Ayer) 

A week’s delay in the introduc- 
tion of a new serial script by Charles 
Burton resulted in this sponsor 
bringing in for one week a pinch-hit- 
ter. Ted Husing scrammed for 
Florida and Douglas took over the 
two periods still on contract prior to 
the ‘Ma and Pa’ entertinment. 


Dougias can talk entertainingly on 
sports. He brings in a lot of side- 
lights and personalities on the sports 
toppers and others. On the broad- 
cast caught, he developed the recent 
growth in popularity of basketball 
and explained the changes in the 
size of the audience, the accommo- 
dations now offered. Pointed out 
that more people play basketball 
than any other game save golf. 

Douglas handles his material and 
himself with snap and ee. 

and. 


ETHEL BARRYMORE COLT 
Song 


rovram of an audience) KOLYNOS TOOTHPASTE 


Tuesday, 8 p.m. 


sports, a name or an authoritative | WABC, New York 


voice would make ‘Jack Frost’ char- | 


acter standout sharper. 


Information is on ski trails, their | the work of the daughter of Ethel’ 
(recent scarcity of snow | 


condition 
has been bemoaned off the air) snow 


trains and buses, road routes. tips on | 
skiing and other sports, leadir” out- | 


door events scheduled, ete. 


MARGUERITE CHURCHILL 
With Radie Herris 
15 Mins. 
Fridzy; 8:15 p.m. 
WHN, New York 
Merguerite Churchill, film and 
stage incenue. turned the usual blah- 
blah interview with a film person- 


Jaco. 


ality into an amusing cross-fire ses- | 
She made herself very like- | 
able to her radio audience and man- | 
aved to talk about herself without, 


seeming conceited beyond other pec- | KOLYNOS TOOTHPASTE 


sion. 


ple’s tolerance. Radie Harris doesn’t 
uniformly have that luck with those 
she fetches to WHN’s mike. 

If Miss Churchill can talk like that 


ve the | 
rerulariy—or perhaps, more to | Douglas 


point. can have scripts like thet— 


she should be good for a tour of the | 


uest spots, where cash is paid. 
. a Land 


4 


\ 


(Blackett-Sample-Hummert) | 
Great improvement observable in 


Barrymore. It was a good show- 
manship angle to use her not as an 
actress—the expected—but as a 
singer—the unexpected. And listen- 


|ers must have been pleasantly star- 


tled to hear the gal go to town on 


| ‘I'd Sing a Thousand Love Songs.’ 


She’s developing not only a voice 


of considerable melody and some 


| sinews, but a song stylist technique 


of her own. No telling how the voice 
may register in an auditorium, but 
the microphone is definitely con- 
genial to it. 

A nice wham. Land. 


MILTON DOUGLAS 
Baritone 


Tuesday, 8 p.m. 


WABC, New York 


(Blackett-Sample-Hummert) 
Masculine singing with clear dic- 
tion and _ strong melodic content. 
1s 
shows it in his work. 
A candidate where they need one. 
Land, 


Phil Ohman’s | 
ork, with Dorothy Paige as soloist,|/the number that debuted him 























from the theatre and} ine y 


club and choir. Fred Stark gave the 
show a symphonic touch by playing 
in 
Hollywood Bowl. Fred Weber, Mu- 
tual exec, was brought on for a wel- 
coming speech and Thomas Lee, head 


of the chain which his father 
founded, followed. 
Arthur Ungar, editor of Daily 


Variety, drew on his experience in| 
regional | 
chain’s progress which now culmi-| 
note to the proceedings | nates in membership in the Mutual | 


California to describe the 


web. Other will wishers were Mary 
Brian, Mae Clarke and Hush Her- 
bert, the latter doing a humorous bit 
with Nagel. Govern Frank Merriam 
sent a wire of congratulation. 


Novel angle was the visit to 
Chinatown’s switchboard in. San| 
Francisco. As if to top this one, |! 


the controls were shot 2,000 miles 
across the ocean to Honolulu where 
a musical salute was sent through 
with remarkable clearness. Speed 
in which the pickup was made was 
noticeable. Claude Sweeten’s crew 
gave out with selections from ‘Car- 
men’ and the scene shifted back to 
Los Angeles. 

Another musical highlight was ¢ 
medley of songs by Warren and 
Dubin by Broekman, winding up 
with Alma Lou Barnes warbling 
their newest tune, ‘How Could You?’, 
for the first time on the air. 

Dramatic portion of the show was 
saved for the finish, with Edward 
Arnold, Paula Winslow and Norman 
Field previewing a scene from ‘John 
Mead’s Woman.’ Frisco section 
closed with Edward Emhouse giv- 
ing a rousing basso rendition of: an 
aria from ‘Pagliacci.’ 

An outstanding musical contribu- 
tion was Broekman’s arrangement 


of ‘I’m a Lone Cowhand.’ Interspers- | 


ing bits of other chants of the open 
space, the maestro turned in an 
original job that was slick. Helm, 


RAKOV’S ORCHESTRA 
Music, Talk 

30 Mins. 

I. J. FOX 

WEEI, Boston 


Hodge-podge half-hour lacking 
lustre on the production end. Idea 
is about as novel as bread and but- 
ter. A ‘chief trapper’ as m.c. sits 
in with a bunch of the boys, intro- 
ducing musical numbers and guest 
stars this week. 

George Trabert made best use of 
his brief time by singing Schubert’s 
‘Serenade.’ Trnest Truex doing a 
guester waxed very personal and 
did a blah-blah about his soft spot 
for Boston. Attempted comedy in 
telling his tale was pitiful. 

Rakov’s band is OK, the chorus is 
adequate, and the Rhythm Boys 
have got something on the ball even 
though still a small-time team. 
Sound like comers. 

Ken Ovendun, announcer, handles 
the plugs deftly; and shone on this 
program, caught Dec. 27, with read- 
ing of Edgar Guest ‘Friends’ poem, 
backed up by chorus’ ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’ Good seasonal program closer, 
delivered with finesse. 

M.c., unbilled, speaks with nasal 
twang, introduces guest stars halt- 
ingly and generally gums up the 
running pace of the show; but if 
the pfoducer intended to carry cut 
the backwoods atmosphere he has 
certainly injected realism into the 
program. Chief trapper is a radio 
taxidermist. Fox. 


JOAN CRAWFORD, CLARK 
GABLE 

‘Love on the Run’ 

15 Mins. 

M-G-M PUBLICITY 

WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. 
A film trailer on the air! 


M-G-M studio in Hollywood issues | 


these platters as exploitation for fea- 
ture films. Stations play them for 
name value of the stars. After all, 
it’s something for WHAZ, Troy. to 
tell its listeners, ‘we now bring you 
Joan Crawford, Clark Gable and 
Frenchot Tone.’ D>» the listeners of 
WHAZ know the difference between 
wax and any other kind of program? 
It may not greatly matter that the 
excerpts, taken right off the sound 
track and given continuity bv the 
publicity writers, are jerkv and dis- 
concerting and not calculated to in- 
crease the prestige of the perform- 
ers. Jt’s teaser advertisin? and it's 
on the cuff. Moreover, it recotnizes 
alue of radio in picture build- 
ups. In time to come no doubt more 
care will be given these discs and a 
better impression achieved. Jaco. 





Program ran gamut from novelty | 
David Broekman’s | 
music was rich and snappy and the| 
nation-wide audience must have in-| 





dialog and also sings. 
his voice has a pleasant roundness, 
especially on the low register. 
has a distinct quaver to his notes 
higher up. This may or may not be 
a_ technical | 





ja coaching 








VICTOR MOORE, HELEN BRODE- 
RICK 


With Buddy Rogers’ Ruth 
Robbin, Don Wilson 

Comedy, Music, Songs 

30 Mins. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 

Friday, 9:30 p. m. 

WJZ, New York 


(McCann-Erickson) 


This one should have little diffi- 
culty in diverting to itself a sub- 
stantial hunk of the Friday night 
radio audience. On first hearing it 
possessed a lot of entertainment and 
possibilities. i 

National Biscuit Co. retains _its 
billing ‘twin stars,’ but in this case 
it’s less than appropriate and less 
than fair as the orchestra is headed 
by Buddy Rogers, who for the pur- 
poses of the general public is possi- 
bly better known than either Victor 
Moore or Miss Broderick, who until 


Orch., 


lrecently were confined to the class 
Conrad Nagel took over the emcee- | 


audience of legit rather than the 
mass audience to which Rogers has 
been a familiar figure for seven or 
eight years. 


But as a ‘triple star’ program, this | 
one is loaded for dial lure and should 
get its share of newspaper ‘best bet’ 


listings. 
Victor Moore’s odd half-frightened 


delivery registers easily on the air. 
So, 
egary syrup. 
both give 

characterization. 
although aiter they started to warm | 


Miss Broderick’s vin- 
Vocal mannerisms of 
the listener. enjoyable 
It isn’t just gags, 


too, for 


up the gagging was tit for tat and 


of better-than-average quality. Con- 
sidering, of course, 
age. 


the radio aver- 


It’s on the borderline of irony that 


in this instance radio goes to Holly- 
wood in order to pick up a couple | 
of veteran legits. 
proven a 
performers of such wide experience 
and solid foundation could 
muff 
extended itself in handicapping them 
with a 12-year-old mentality on the 
writing end. 
deen nicely avoided. Gags have only 
a minimum of strain or superfluity. 


Choice is guickly 
good one. Indeed, 


scarcely 


altogether unless radio really 


That seems to have 


Buddy Rogers participates 


Over 


in the 
the 


flaw. It’s 


matter. For ordinary purposes the 


quaver isn’t objectionable and may | 
seem cute to the gals. 
out is that Rogers is handling him- 


What stands 


self with a maturity of professional 
eclat lacking when he was a more 
or less just a pretty boy. 


because he means something 
as a performer and as a personality. 
There’s a couple of prettily-ren- 


dered songs from a miss named Ruth | 


Robbin, who gives the program a 
needed note of variation. 
son handles the commercials and 
keeps them from getting doughy. In 
general, the copy is good. Nice idea 
stressing that date angle—first since 
1899, etc. A little human interest 
like that often goes a million miles 
further than the best ‘claim’ of aval- 
ity, etc., that can be worded. Land. 





Follow-Up Comment 





Al Jolson program for Rinso 
showed improvement on its second 
broadcast over CBS. There was still 
a auestion mark, however. Martha 
Raye seemed less out of control. Her 
raucous style was used more as an 
obbligato to a natural manner of 
singing—a comedy offshoot. As such 
it may have its practical purposes. 
Its potentially the kind of stuff that 
makes a hit with kids. But it needs 
to be brought into a more compact 
capsule. Like other parts of the pro- 
gram, it hasn’t been worked out for 
maximum tally. 


Sid Silvers repeated the inter- 
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two | 


air | 


He | 


Good idea 
to keep him worked into the script, | 


both | 


Don Wil- | 


————» 


JACK OAKIE 
With George Stoll, Benny Go 

Wesleyan College Students 
60 Mins. 

R. J. REYNOLDS (Camels) 
Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
WABC, New York 

(Esty) 

Camel hour Tuesdays undergoes a 
complete change with the advent of 
Jack Oakie as presiding officer to 
replace Rupert Hughes, and with the 
weekly inclusion of college student 
entertainers from various campuses 
Formula calls for Oakie to act as 
the goofie president of an incredible 
university to which will come, @is. 
| guised as professors, a series of guest 
|comics and others. It’s an okay ar- 
| rangement on paper, but one that 
will take lots of doing in reality. In- 
augural broadcast was uneven, with 
the production detail askew at points 
and the general tempo and ensemble 
of the various elements failing -to 
penetrate the target core. 

Comedy idea is going to need most 
of the attention. in order to avoid 
silliness. Careful and sparing use of 
talk seems in order. Rambling chat- 
ter that isn’t always pointed will 
|slow the entertainment. It did on 
{the opener. Bob Burns was in- 
cluded as a guester for the getaway. 
Oakie-Burns duo were together re- 
|cently for the Bing Crosby show: 
Wesleyan College of Middletown, 
| Conn., provided the first of the col- 
legiate entries. This was okay, but 
not particularly memorable. Other 
|and bigger colleges will no doubt 
vouchsafe better findings. John Ham- 
mond of the Esty agency is now tour- 
ing the campuses lining up talented 
|studes. Idea is to work them into the 
Benny Goodman orchestra (from 
New York) on the swing music an- 
igle. This is all calculated—and prob- 
ably shrewdly—to give the Camel 
gallop a special appeal for the thou- 
sands of dansapation-conscious class- 
| roomers. 
| Alice Faye was on the opener and 
| sang very pleasantly. Seems to be 
picking up a softer style and more 
maturity in délivery. Oakie kidded 
her with romantic mentions. 

Commercial plugs ran along more 
or less orthodox Camel lines—nerve 
| soother, etc. Plausible in tone and 
delivered without anything likely to 
set up resistance. 

Tightening up of the production 
and more careful editing and writ- 
|ing for the comedy denartment is 
the obvious first needs for the 
show’s future. It has the people. It 
has the idea. Now it needs the in- 
stillation of vitality. unity and 
| smoother continuity. Oakie needs to 
be ‘brought out’ better. 

As before, there are two orches- 
tras. Regular West Coast support is 
from George Stoll. Eastern switch- 
over for the jam stuff ties in the 
chief kicker-outer. Bennv Goodman. 
Both outfits are sinewy limbs of the 
program skeleton. Land. 


odman, 





j 





DUDLEY BROTHERS 
Singing, Music 

15 Mins. 

Sustaining 

WWJ, Detroit 


Back home to finish their high 
school education after considerable 
etherizing, the Dudley Brothers have 
been signatured for a series of .15- 
minute shows over WWJ. Aided by 
clever continuity, the four Negro 
lads a la ‘Mills Brothers’ harmoniz- 
ing got over well on debut. 

The Dudleys, who were formerly 
known as the ‘Lincoln-Northeastern’ 
quartet, have appeared at WSYR, 
Syracuse; WHAM. Rochester, ‘and 
the NBC Blue. For more than a 
year they were with Henry Santrey s 
‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ 


Hailed as the ‘Royal Family of 





Rhythm,’ the boys have plenty on 
the ball for local act and make good 
use of it. Pete. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


‘HOT DATES IN MUSIC’ 


ruption idea of the first program. It | ~~ ma 


was fair-to-middling as a comedy 
endeavor. Marred by Silvers’ fre- 
quent references to himself. This is 
always dangerous because of the 
overtone of egotism, even where its 
intended and offered as humor. 

Would seem that the program set- 
up is inelastic in mould. Jolson is 
ringmasier of a night club. He’s 
been that so often before. And it 
limits him as it limits the support. 
Jolson is versatile so that it doesn’t 
have to be just that and nothing 
else. While it’s a mythical nisht club 
action, 
ruvtions if they insist on continuity. 
Rither that or straight specialties. 
And on a basis of the first two 
samples, the continuity might well 
be slinned into the incinerator. 

As stands, the program is Jolson 
singing and Victor Young playing 
with uncertain and sometimes 
welcome intrusions by others. 

Easy Aces, without Jane and Good- 
man, continues for Anacin while the 
comedy man and wife team is down 
in Florida supporting the book- 
makers. 


nicely—albeit somewhat  talkily— 
carried on by the pinch-hitiers. 
Homer and Ethel are chiseling in- 
laws of the Aces who have taken 


charge of their home (and exhausted 
their credit) while the latter 
away. Listeners are kept reminded 
of the protagonists by a series of 


it can’t be much but inter- | 


un- | 


Pattern worked out by Ace | 
before his departure on vacation is | 


ere | 


15 Mins. bie: 
/KROGER GROCERY & BALI G 
co. 
| Tues. and Thurs. 
| WSR, Detroit 
(Ralph H. Jones) 


Tagged ‘Hot Dates in History’ for 
|about a year after its origin, this 
|15-minute recorded. program recent- 
| ly was reconstructed and titled Hot 
Dates in Music.’ Under its present 
| Seoee program presents better pos- 
sibilities and should profit accord- 
| ingly. “a 
| Whereas formerly an_ historical 
event was dramatized for listeners 
to guess at and win a silver spoon, 
the new program dramatizes some 
|scene which is supposed to suggest 
| the title of a song. The same prize 
prevails for the correct answers, 
written on carton of sponsor's ‘hot- 
| dated’ coffee. 

Other than the shift in dramatiza- 
tion, program contains virtually the 
same stuff. An unnamed ork, which 
provides nice tunes; plus a baritone 
and soprano, also untagged. The 
,;male warbler clicks with his rendi- 
tion of the song which won on pre 
vious program. 

Dramatization on program caught 
dealt with the ‘Florodora Girl.’ en 


/acted by four or five anonymous 
|actors, with backstage stuff and @ 
love scene. Consumes abcut seven 


| minutes and is meritorious 


| Reconstruction of program did o- 
|affect the commercial blurb, w' 


ieontinues to be over-abundant. De- 


wires and messages from them. Jane | tails of the contest, at least. have 


(Continued on page 143) 





been tr nmed advantageously. Pele- 
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F.C.C. RECORDS. 
DURING 1936 





Washington, Jan. 3. 
Proof that the Broadcast Division 
of the Federal Communications Com- 


mission and its staff kept their noses 


to the 
offered today ) ' 
nual report of Commish Chairman 
Anning S. Prall. 

Reporting to Congress on the ac- 
complishments of the three divisions 
of the F. C. C.—broadcast, telegraph 
and telephone —Prall submitted a 
breakdown of finished and unfinished 
piz for the last fiscal year. 

Major changes during the year 
ending June 30, 1936, included reap- 
pointment of one Telegraph: Division 
Commissioner, George Henry Payne, 
resignation of Commish Secretary 
Herbert L. Pettey, and setting up of a 
new field office in New York, em- 
ploying 10 accountants. 

Important broadcast policy changes 
included the adoption of a complete 
new set of rules governing practice 
and precedure and the abolishment 
of quota units. 

Applications designated for hear- 
ing by the broadcast division totaled 
605 during the year, Prall reported. 
Petitions and motions handled added 
up to 492. 

Other distribution made of pleas 
received by the division was as fol- 
lows:—Applications dismissed, 132; 
applications denied as in default for 
failure to file appearance, 27; pleas 
reconsidered and granted without 


. hearing, 38; cases on which prelimi- 


nary orders were written, 245; state- 
ments of fact and grounds for de- 
cisions published, 120; cases on which 
oral arguments were held before 
Broadcast Divisionites, 132, and cases 
heard before the division, 24. 

Total number of broadcast stations 
in the U. S. was increased during the 
year by 38, according to the Com- 
mish report, but five transmitters 
weie yanked off the air. 
stands at 656 commercial stations, 
though, counting all amateur, avia- 
tion, emergency, experimental and 
other transmitters, 53,480 were in ex- 
istence last June 30. 

Five That Died 

Five deleted stations were KPJM, 
Presscott, Ariz., whose license Com- 
mish refused to renew: WBHS. 
Huntsville, Ala., 
with prejudice; WCAC, Storrs, Conn., 
license surrendered voluntarily: 
WOS. Jefferson City, Mo., hours of 
Operation voluntarily released to 
KFRU, Columbia, Mo., and WRBX, 
Roanoke, Va., which re-leased its 
hours of operation to WHIS, Blue- 


* field. W. Va. 


Applications received during the 
year were 85 less than in the pre- 


“vious year, but higher than the fig- 
_Uures for 1932, ’33 and ’34. Broadcast | 


division received 3,567. requests for 
permits, licenses, 
mits to change equipment, 
frequencies, etc., and an additional 
informal applications asking 
Small favors with regard to changes 
in hours of operation, extension of 
equipment and program test periods, 
etc. 

Authorizations for the year added 
up to 3,407 formal and 776 informal 
(consisting of letters, telegrams and 
approved deviations from time-shar- 
ing agreements). 


WBBM Nut Club Back 


Chicago. Jan. 3. 

Revival of original WBBM Nutty 
Club started on Saturday (2), run- 
ning from midnight to closing, with 
the Charlie Agnew orchestra and 
presidents Charlie Garland, 
how a WBBM salesman, and Bobby 
Brown, Columbia-WBBM 
Chief. 

Also on show will be original Un- 
Washed Baritone, Earl Rabcock: 
President-elect and m.c. Harold Is- 
bell, Kitty O'Neil and Charlie Wil- 
son. WBBM will try to get guesters 
On the show. despite long-standing 
9pposition to guest appearances on 
the part of the local vaude theatres 


program 


and night clubs. 


McMurtie’s with Ayer 
Burt MecMurtrie is producing the 
two new Ford shows for N. W. Ayer. 
He joined Ayer last week. 
McMurtrie was last with the Len- 
len & Mitchell agency. 


! 


east B. Haaser, who is han- 
ba publicity for WATR, Water- 
>, Goes SO in addition to his regu- 
L, Spieler chores, Station joined 


v-City Jan. a 


grindstone during 1936 was) 
(Tuesday) in the an-' 


} 
' 


| 
| 








Television’s Future 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

Television is still a long way 
around that corner, in the opin- 
ion of Comdr. T. A. M. Craven 
and Federal Communications 
Commission engineers. It is still 
in the laboratory with many 
technical hurdles to be moynted 
before the art can be exploited 
on a sound basis. 

‘Nevertheless, the rate of 
progress is rapid, and the en- 
ergies of the laboratories of the 
country are being concentrated 
on the technical development of 
television,’ Commish expert de- 
clared 

Facsimile 
much closer, 


transmission is 











Follow-Up Comment 


(Continued from page 142) 
is In Des Moines (in the script) and 
Ace is in Detroit. Through a maze 
of misunderstandings they have been 


crossing each other—always missing. | 


Plot mechanics are ingenious as a 
device for providing a vacation for 
long-run radio actors. It writes them 
out of the script yet keeps them in 
it, provides and piles up future 
complitations and sets the return at 
a later date naturally and logically. 

Character of Marge is woven in as 


a link between the missing prin- 
|} cipals and the new pro tem per- 
sonalities. 

Ethel is played by Betty Garde 
and Homer by Don Johnson. Both 


Figure now | 


license dismissed | 


;}as present 


per- | 
power, | 


; ence, 


| tainment 


do nicely. 


Ted Hammerstein keeps his Koly- 


nos music hall program going at a 
zingy speed that more costly revue | 
programs might well emulate. Music 


is lively, quick on the pick-ups. free 
from idiosyncrasies or ultra-moderne 
notions that render ordinary folks 
uneasy. Personalities and guests are 


worked in with a minimum of fuss | 
and ballyhoo, do their stuff with 
despatch, then scram while the 


tempo tom-toms along smartly, 
Cheerio (Charles K. Field), in 
signing off Sonotone’s quarter-hour 





afternoon program over the NBC 
red rim, indicated that it would be 
resumed later, but gave no date. 
Feature used NBC payrollers, in- 
cluding, as director. Harrison Iles 
(leader of orchestra en Cheerio’s 
every morning sustainer), John 
Winters, organist, Benny Baker, | 


trumpeter, and vocalists, with Ben 
Grauer as announcer, 





James J. Braddock, the heavy- 
weight champion, made a morning 


appearance with the Ida Bailey Allen 
program over WHN, New York. Dec. 
30 and was introduced over the air 
‘by the courtesy of his 
sponsor, Tastyeast.’ 

Braddock and the sponsor are at 
odds because of a switch of pro- 
grams that eliminated the champ. 


Latter handled himself well under | 
questioning by Mrs. Allen and gave | 


the kids in the audience toys. 





Jack Fulton sings and Franklin 
McCormick reads poetry for 
Wrigley’s. It doesn’t sound Jike much 
on the program listings and it’s un- 
likely that it can reach a wide audi- 
But for the folks who take it 
slow and easy and like their enter- 
mellow and_ sentimental. 
this one is tastefully and agreeably 
dished out. With light and inob- 
trusive commercials. 





Ida Bailey Allen morning hour for 
WHN, New York, remains a slick 
example of uniting many elements. 
A participation program, the hour 
last Wednesday (30) had the Zieg- 
feld theatre full of kids. Latter got 
free toys from champion Jimmy 
Braddock and free tootsie rolls trom 
the candy company. 

Method of handling the program 
is adept. Commercials are clear and 
punchy and there is plenty of sell- 
ing, yet the spiels are not allowed to 
run along. There is frequent re- 
course to Don Albert's music. 
Cookery is related to the practicali- 
ties of housekeeping. Thus the day 
before New Year's eve there was 
extended discussion (and trade-mark 


tie-ins) on items for buffet suppers 
etc. 

Program is brisk. possesses enter- 
tainment and makes its selling stuff 
entertaining. Mrs. Allen is an old 
kitchen mechanic and knows her 
tricks. Its a program that means 
prestige and listeners for WHN., 


John Shepard, 3rd, revealed on the 


occasion of the Mutual-Don Lee 
ballvhoo marathon that he has a 
radio voice like Popeve. ts in 
lavyers—one basso below another 
with a marble rolling between ’em. 
It's an odd example of what the 
radio mike does to some voices. 
Roake Carter took his. entire 
period one night last week to blast 
the eXporter (by name) who shipped 
second-hand aeroplanes to the 


Spanish belligerents despite the re- 
quest of the U. S. State Department 





RADIO 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 

Beautifully colored and printed 
| sales promotional brochures on sta- 
tions customarily describe in great 
and glorious detail the splendid 
wavelength, the nifty wattage, the 
especially constructed microphones, 
| the chromium-treated control board. 
the advanced design of the transmit- 
ter, the hotsy-totzy towers. the 
plush-covered studios and the ump- 
teen-zeroes electric organ, the cream- 
colored desk for the recep- 
tionist, and the trick pants fo1 
West Point instructed 
The brochures are full of 
drawn circles in red, blue and pink 
to describe listening areas, and there 
| is much type spent in discussing the 
listening habits of the the 
station serves. 


blonde 
the 
page boys. 


prettily 


audience 


In short, these beautifully printed 
pamphlets devote theit 
to discussing 
most 


entire 
everything but 


space 


the 


its management. 


For in the entire story of the suc- 


cess of stations there is alwavs the 
Story, not of the transmitter, the 
market and the fancy couch in the 


lobby, but the man or the men who 
direct the affairs of the station. Any 
simple survey among the sponsors, 
| the advertising agencies and the ac- 
tual buyers of radio time reveals 
the basic fact that the station man- 
| ager is alone the greatest single fac- 
| tor in the success or failure of the 
enterprise. Managers have made 
great successes out of stations in 
hopeless situations and poor mar- 


kets, and the wrong kind of manage- | 


ment has failed to make a click with 
stations in the most advantageous 
situations. 

For the basic story of radio busi- 
ness is the fact that 99% of it is done 





that he (the exporter) refrain from 
exercising his technical privilege. 
Tearing into the exporter’s expla- 
nation and defense, Carter poured 
scorn and contempt on business men 
| who cause wars. It was sledge- 
hammer stuff and an employment of 
radio propaganda that students of 
sociology ought to jot down in their 
note-books. It was a cinch to keep 
listeners riveted to the Philco 
quarter hour, 


Fred Waring whispered good-bye 
to the Ford paycheck in a program 
that, anticipating new year, con- 
tained a mention of the bandsman’s 
yen for another sponsor. It was, 
however, a nice valedictory that he 
gave. Was gracious in wording and 
delivery. Al Pearce follows for Ford. 





Fanny Holzmann, film lawyer, 
painted an idyllic picture of home 
life of the glamour girls, in a guester 
on Heinz’s ‘Magazine of the Air’ 
over CBS. Contrary to newspaper 
and fan-magazine stories, she said, 


important factor in the entire | 
station set-up: its showmanship and | 


Not the Streamlined Furniture 
_ But the Manager Is What Counts 


| quence, so that they make no sense 

at all to the listeners, so that they 
| soon have no audience at all, hurt- 
| ing not only the client. but the sta» 


“us i Ss Ww buy spots | ,. aa 
oS runt. Shaats woe bern mar A tion itself. The monthly affidavit 
around the country must rely on the aE : 

| states that the discs were broadcast 


good judgment, the honesty and ex- - : 
seen sae geared hy every day, at the right time even; 
perience of the individual station oe ; 

but that isn’t the whole story. 
manager. Those managers who have ; 
built up reputations for square deal- The Showmanship Way 
ing, smart showmanship and good 
operation are gathering the 
bulk of the spot business because of 


By DAN GOLDBERG 


Sometimes a dise gets lost in tran- 
sit. The smart manager will fill in 
with a sustaining show and make an 


radio 


this faith and trust. announcement that due to unavoid- 

Most agencies insist on affidavits | able circumstances, the show is lack- 
of broadcast from stations carrying | ing today, but will be in on its regu- 
their programs. In most instances | lar time the next day. And the fal- 
his is strictly a routine matter, with | lowing day will take five minutes of 
the stations sending them out in a/| his own time ahead of the show to 
batch at the end of each month. But! give a resume of the previous day’s 
the affidavits, even if they are cor-| episode, which he had gotten from 
rect (and often they are not), do | the client. The not-so-smart man- 


not tell the whole story. 

These affidavils may carry no- 
tarized statements that a_ certain 
disked commercial program was Car- 
ried every day, and this will be the 
truth—but it will be cheating at the 
same time. Example: Station in Ar- | 
kansas has five-a-week serial platter 
for client in Chicago. Station 

request to one of the 
periods for Joe McGurk, who is run- 
ning for local sheriff. Station moves 
one of the disked programs, running 


ager will be too smart and just slap 
the disc on without any such resume 
and explanation. The too-smart man- 
ager figures: Why should the station 
give five minutes of free time to the 
sponsor? He doesn’t realize that by 
giving those five minutes he’s help- 
ing build up his own audience. 

And it all goes back to the indi- 
vidual manager. It’s the way he 
handles the clients and agencies that 
counts where his station is going. 
He may be out in the wilderness, 


series 


gets a 


move 


it 15 minutes earlier or later. Sta-| with nothing but coyotes as an au- 
tion manager figures that the Chi-| dience, but smart handling has got- 
cago agency and client will never) ten such stations the breaks over 


And he’s right. 
learn about it in 


know the difference. 
They never do 
Chicago. 

But that station manager has hurt 
that show. He has broken up a 
listening habit which the client has 


more advantageously situated trans- 
mitters, 

Throughout the country the story 
of the click of stations usually coin- 
cides with a success story on the 
part of the sales and station man- 


worked hard to build up. Has broken | ager. And in these many instances 
up the continuity of the story. | it’s usually the station manager who 
Other stations work in much the) is known even better than the sta- 


same way. They get recordings | tion itself among the buyers and 
mixed up and run them out of se- within the trade. 





Agencies—Sponsors | SCHOOL FOR RADIO 
| magerGemnens tesed.. thentment | OPENS IN ITALY 


|made by a Du Pont subsid) testing 
anette Thompson-Koch, Cin- | Rome.’ Dec. 23. 
aaa New center of radio training has 


Webster-Eisenlohr cigars contem- just been opened near Rome's broad- 


plating use of time signals, either 
one or two per eve. Start of cam- 
paign tentatively set for two weeks 
‘hence, Through N. W. Ayer. 


casting station. Center will give in- 
struction in all Kinds of work con- 
nected with radio broadcasting. It 
will 


institute courses in radio me- 


Golden State Co., Ltd., has can- chanics, radio announcing, radio re- 
celled its ‘Menu Flashes’ on KPO, 


'San Francisco, after more than two To thé courses in radio entertaihe 
lyears of twice weekly morning 


| quarter-hour broadcasts. Agency is ment only members of the theatre 
N. W. Ayer. and of the Academy of Dramatie Art 


| will be admitted. And only those 
CHB Studio Party, bankrolled by who have experience in newspaper 
California Conserving Co. Tuesday work will be allowed to study radio 


porting, and radio entertaining. 


the parties of marquee mandarins | nights on the Pacific Coast NBC-Red | reporting. 


/are simple, quiet affairs—with 
| bridge, backgammon and_ ping-pong 
the most popular games, with talk 
concentrated on babies, etc —‘women 
} are women the world over’—and de- 
parting hour fixed at 11 p.m., due 
to 8 a.m. reporting time on set. 
Simplicity is now the Hollywood 


vogue: large houses and town cars | 


are not so numerous; children attend 
neighborhood schools and_ enter 
time-honored professions, according 
to Miss Holzmann, Her 
delivery were clear. 


Lulu Volimer, second show busi- 


ness representative on last week’s 
‘Magazine,’ spoke briefly about the 
home life of career girls. Play- 
wright told how she organized the 
h.h. work after a friend remarked 
that she was ‘a sloppy housekeeper.’ 
Hers is a firm, rather precise voice, 
with a trace of Southern accent. 





Kolin D. Hager, manager of WGY, 
Schenectary and station’s original 
‘voice.’ made one of now-infrequent 
appearances before microphone when 
he led off a New Year’s greeting 
broadcast by men of the staff, with 
Bill Meenam, p.a., as emcee. Ralph 
Nordberg, new sales manager, aired 
locally for first time. Virgil Hasche, 
chief accountant, Chet Rodowski, his 
assistant. W. J. Purcell, chief engi- 
neer. Al Corb, of control room 
group, Harold Tolson, of transmitter 
crew. A. O. Coggeshall, program 
manager, and Chester Vedder, Bob 
Rissling, Alan Parker, Philip Brook 
and Peter Krug, announcers, also 
broadcast 


Polesie Eecapes 


Jan. 3 


after 10 


Polesie 


Holly wood, 
radio 
producing, 

joined Paramount 
* His first job there is to handle 
broadeast of the Adolph Zukor 25th 
dinner at the studio on 
,; Thursday (7). 


goodpye 


Herb 


Kissing 


vears ot 


anniversary 


voice and | 


adds | 


; web as far east as Denver, 


three new outlets in Texas—WBAP, 


When the center was inaugurated a 
speaker at the ceremony called at- 
Fort Worth; KPRC, Houston; and /| tention to the fact that in all Italy 
WOAI, San Antonio—and WKY, | there were to date only 600,000 lis- 
| Oklahoma City, Okla., on Feb. 16.! teners-in registered, and that that 
| Quarter-hour shows, which feature | number was small in comparison to 
'a guessing game, ‘Who Am I?’, with | other countries’ registrations of radio 
merchandise prizes for correct an-| fans. 


swers, are handled by Emil Bris-| It is hoped to increase the number 
acher agency and are aired from of Italian radio listeners by decreas- 
the NBC San Francisco studios, 


ing the price of Italian radios, 


Joseph Magnin Co. has moved its) 
Hollywood Reporter program from | 
a Wednesday night spot to a Sunday |} 
afternoon period on KPO, San Fran- | 
cisco, Agency is Sidney Garfinkel. | 


Here and There 


Harry Algus, asst. radio editor of 
the New York American, has just 

Pacific Gas & Electric show, ‘Tales qualified as a lawyer by passing the 
of California,’ on KGO, San Fran- |bar exams, 
‘isco, has moved to 9:00 p.m. PST 
Sundays, to make way for the Cali- 
fornia Chain Stores Association pro- 
gram, ‘California’s Hour,’ which 
switched from Don Lee to the NBC- 
Blue outlets last Sunday (3), 


Olive Sharman, performer at WJR, 
Detroit, back from trip to England. 


E. J. Hunt, pres. of WMBC, De- 
troit, off for Florida visit, 





Coolidge agency (Des Moines) 
| placing 5-min platters for American 
Popcorn Co. Platterized program, 
designed to run once weekly for 52 
weeks, 


Joy Hodges will solo for another 
13 weeks on the Joe Penner show. 


Guest stars for four weeks of Ben 


} : | Bernie’s Coast broadcasts will be 
Larus & Bros. spot ske¢ under-| Fine! Waters, Ruby Keeler, Julius 
going some revamps through Mar-| qannen and Mary Boland. Set by 


schalk & Pratt. ‘Moments You Never 
Forget’ stanza switches from WHK, 
|Cleveland, to WTAM: also from 
CKLW to WJR in Detroit. On KNX, 
Los Angeles, the running time shifts 
‘from Thursdays to Sundays. 


Herman Bernie. 


Rush Hughes readying a sports 


broadcast for Kelloggs. 


Claudette Colbert and Fred Mac- 
Murray will do ‘Gilded Lily’ for Lux 
Jan. 11, a radio adaptation of the pie- 
ture they starred in for Paramount. 


Kellogg, through N. W. Ayer, and 
Penn Tobacco, through Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, interested in sports commen- 
t and similar material for the 
spring. Tobacco outfit has lately 
been addirg ether schedules aa dis- 
‘tribution rounds itself out. 


itors 
Ralph Kanna, long ailing, back as 
|} announcer at WELI, New Haven, 
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VARIETY 


Craven of F.C.C. Calls Dailies 


Reallocation Yarns Extreme: 
Put Stations in Six Groups 




















—_——_———— + 
Washington, Jan. 3. Re: Super-Power 
First installment of engineering —_— 
report on reallocation questions will Washington. Jan. 3. 
be handed to Federal Communica- Clear-channel operators re- 
lions Commission within short time ceived support for thei wees” 
tentions that maintenance at 
but ne definite recommendations at least limited number of ex- 
will be forthcoming for several more clusive ribbons is necessarv 
weeks. when Chief Engineer T. A. M. 
Waiting for additional data on Craven turned in his annual re- 
; port to Federal Communi Ca- 
blanketing and interference matters tions Commission today (Tues- 
Commish experts have reached for- dav ). 
mal conclusions on some of the Reviewing results of Commish 
broader issues raised last October, inquiry into listener prefer- 
but, contrary to daily press yarns ences. which was hotly assailed 
ei ; ; by regional broadcasters —at 
are still Jooking for answers to a October reallocation confab, 
variety of ticklish questions related Comdr. Craven informed his 
to super-power, horizontal wattage bosses that data collected shows 
raises. duplication of clear channels very clearly dial-tw isters rely 
and modernization of technical ae . Say service of 
standards. These headache ll be clear-channel stations for ac- 
iaken up later this month at it ceptable progran 
formal round table talks with in- At the same time, Craven 
dustry representatives before any gave an indirect endorsement 
decisions are made. of superpower. Remarking 
With bulk of the hot potatoes still that WLW, Cincinnati. has oper- 
smoking. Comdr. T. A. M. Craven. ated satisfactorily with 500,000 
chief engineer. last week knifed ke since installing directional 
printed tips he has made up his antenna, Craven pointed out 
mind on all of the principal topics that effectiveness of high wat- 
ventilated last fall. while members tage in extending coverage and 
of the Broadcast Division added providing better service to 
there is little likelihood of anv ma-! farm areas was demonstrated 
ior decisions being reached for by popularity of the Crosley 
weeks to come. Craven put the daily station in the F.C.C. quizz. Re- 
press yarns—which visioned a chain marked that WLW was first 
of 25 500 kw transmitters—in the choice of knob-turners in 13 
category with stories of Mark states from Michigan to Florida 
Twain’s death. They are that pre- | and Virginia to Arkansas, as 
mature. well as second choice in six 
Principal Proposals other distant sections. 
Principal proposals which engi- 
neers will lay before the broadcast | jumps might be adverse to many 
rulers are: transmitters. Accordingly, they will 
(1) Removal of present 50.000- | urge the Broadcast Division to look 


watt maximum on clear channels. 
There will be no concrete recom- 
mendation at this time concerning 


super-power grants, however, as en- | 


gineers feel each application should 
be considered individually. 

(2) Reduction in number of pres- 
ent :clear channels. Experts will 
point out that approximately 15 rib- 
bons now are only theoretically ex- 
clusive, recommending Commish 
recognize facts and remove 
broken-down stripes from the clear 
category. 

(3) Emphasis will be placed on 
economic and social considerations 
in making future grants of all va- 
rieties. While engineers have not 
agreed on any set standards, thev 
will urge divisionites to give these 
factors as much consideration as has 
been accorded engineering phases of 
allocations, 


(4) Classes of stations will be in- | 
creased from four to six. New group- | 


ings will be A. clear-channel with 
minimum strength of 50 kw; B, for 
limited group of transmitters 
broken-down clear frequencies: C, 
high-power regionals, with probably 
more wattage than at present, pos- 


sibly up to 50 kw: D, regionals, with | 


power of 1 to 5 kw, as currently: 
E, high-power locals, using from 250 
to 1,000 watts,. and F, locals, with 
100-250 watts. 

Commish experts have virtually 
agreed there are few valid engineer- 
ing objections to higher power: all 
along the line, but will point out 
ihat effect of horizontal wattage 





KARK’s Quiet Change 


Little Rock, Jan. 3. 


Without fanfare, radio station 
KARK, Little Rock, went on a split 
NBC web today. There were no 
special announcements or programs, 
nationally or locally, in honor of the 
new link, the only mention being a 
salute during the National Farm and 
Home hour. 


Formal opening originally planned | 
for today by Colonel T. H. Barton, | 


owner, and Ed Zimmermann, man- 
ager, of Radio Enterprises, Inc 
owners of the station, has been post- 
poned until a later date and will be 
given downtown, probably after the 
new governor is inaugurated on 
Jan. 12. 

KARK upped its power to 500 w. 
nighttimes and 1000 w. daytimes 
with the inauguration of NBC serv- 
ice. Station also plans to operate 
from 6 a.m. to midnight, being the 
only station in the state to operate 
until midnight. 


the | 


on | 


closely at every application for more 
| juice, registering objections against 
any compulsory lifting of strength. 

What will be done about opening 
up new channels, either by extend- 
ing the regular band bevond 1500 
ke or by narrowing the 
space between adjacent stations, re- 
mains uncertain, These subjects will 
be treated later, with recommenda- 
tions on reduced mileage and spec- 


talks with 
technical 


til after the informal 
| private and commercial 
| sharps on the 18th. 
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Weed Reps WCOP, Boston Yankee Medicine Show Biz 
| Moves In On South America 


Weed & Co. named sales reps for 


_WCOP, Boston, 500-watt indie. Weed 


separation | 


trum separation being withheld un- | 


firm simultaneously ceases to be 
reps for WHDH, another Boston in- 
die, previously on its list. 
Acquisition of WCOP gives Weed 
both stations in which Arde Bulova 
holds a big block of stock. Other is 
WNEW, New York, added to the 
rep’s list about two week ago, 


T SLASH IS 
NEXT ABC MOVE 


Chicago, Jan 3 





In a further move to economize the 
Affiliated Broadcasting Co. regional 
net is negotiating for studios and of- 
fices in the Stevens hotel. At the 
present time, located as they are, 
with the whole 42d floor of the Civic 
Opera building as the base of their 
operations, this change would cut 


costs considerably, the new negotia- 
and two 


bill basis or 


tions calling for two studios 
office poss 
publicity exchange 

Two weeks ago the hours 
cast were sliced from 16 to nine, and 
the staff Also 
many Chicago-produced programs 
were discontinued, being replaced by 
various local stations 
web. 


bly on a due 


of broad- 


also lopped plenty. 


programs of 


fed to the entire 


Scripps-Howard Looks Out 


Of Luck on Ohio Desires; 


Examiners Unfavorable 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

Supplemental reports regarding 
Scripps-Howard applications for 
permission to construct new stations 
at Columbus and Toledo, Ohio. last 
week were rendered by two Federal 
Communications Commission exam- 
iners, but no change was recom- 
mended in a former decision that 
proposed new service was not 
needed. 

Request of Continental Radio Co. 
—owned by Scripps-Howard news- 
paper chain—for a station on 1310 
kilocycles with 100 watts, at Colum- 
bus, and a Toledo station, to be op- 
erated daytimes on 1200 ke with 100 
watts, looked out of luck, when Ex- 
aminers Robert L. Irwin and P. W. 
Seward suggested to the Commish 
that the original recommendations 
for denial ‘be not changed or altered 


' in any respect.’ 
! 








Inside Stuff—Radio 


All differences between Chicago radio stations and the two baseball 
teams. the National League Cubs and the American League White Sox, 


| were finally ironed out last week and the stations signatured the new 
| broadcasting contract which, for the first time in Chicago ether history, 


calls for a cash payment to the ball clubs for play-by-play privileges 
either on a commercial or a sustaining basis. 

Only holdout at first was WGN, the Chicago Tribune station. 
not object to the coin angle but was a bit worried about the terminology 
of a couple of clauses regarding the stations’ liability on the broadcasts 
and the classification of the broadcast news as property. 
of the wording of these clauses smoothed the Tribune’s brow-wrinkle. 


WGN did 


Rearrangement 


All stations planked 50° of the total coin named in the contract right 


on the line, with the other 50% to be paid during the season. 
the broadcast rights range from $7,500 for the 50.000-watt stations down to 
$3,000 for the secondary transmitters and $2,000 for the bottom group. 

Indications are that the same stations that used baseball will repeat in 
1937: WGN. WBBM. WCFL, WIND, with the possibility 
WJJD and WAAF will be added to the jist. 


Prices for 


WGY, Schenectady, led all NBC stations for 1936 in smallness of operat- 
ing time lost through failure of technical facilities or personnel, the 


| Schenectady 50,000-watter being off the air for a total of only six minutes 


in 6,500 hours. 
1935 figure. 
|is another halving of time lost. 


| Don Lee web. Several men 


This represented a reduction of 50 per cent from WGY’s 
Goal set for 1937 by Willard J. ‘Bill) Purcell, chief engineer, 


Considerable conjecture in radio throughout country 
to Lew Weiss as manager of WJR, Detroit, following 
under discussion 
among the top positions in the radio industry. 


as to the successor 
Weiss’ shift to the 

for the job, which rates 
Understood Leo Fitzpatrick 


and Dick Richards are really cudgeling their heads trying to figure out this 


problem. 





With the shifting of the Tastveast account from J. P. Muller agency to 


Peck the status of James J. Braddock, heavyweight champion, is up in the 


air. 


On advice Braddock has been showing up at rehearsals. 


is said, he is nicely ignored by the cast, the agency and everybody, 
Braddock’'s contract direct with the sponsor, 


Dictograph Products Corp, which now markets its own ‘silent radio,’ 


plans to license the 


radios. 


ultimately 


‘silent’ 
Firm isn't inclined to engage in radio set manufacturing if getting 


feature to all manufacturers of 


/enough licensees to use its patented acousticon feature. 


E. K. Cargill. president of WMAZ, Macon, Ga., sang @ 


solo over his 


station for 12 cans of pork and beans and treasurer Wilton Cobb threw 


| discretion to the winds and vocalized for 50 pounds of potatoes. 


All part 


| of the station’s campaign to help welfare work in community. 


that WMAQ, | 


Where, it | 


5 By EDGAR A. GRUNWALD 





Sponsor interest in foreign radio) 


as a medium for peddling commer- 
cial wares is again markedly shifting 
from the Eastern to the Western 
hemisphere. While Europe and en- 
| virons are generally more populous, 
more literate, and better known in 
a marketing sense than South 
America, etc., the economic and po- 
litical setup across the pond is slowly 
squeezing out commercial radio as 
a sales possibility. There is. still 
Radio Luxembourg, with its world’s 
highest per-hour rate of about $2,000 
and its line of customers waiting for 
a chance to procure time, but Lux- 
embourg is the last stronghold in a 
waning situation. 

Within the past year Europe once 
more tucked in its belt as regards 
commercial broadcasts, England’s 
‘stand against blurbing is adamant. 
Spain, in the throes of a civil war, 
is out. France, meanwhile, in defer- 
ence to England, has slapped a 48% 
gross tax on foreign broadcasts. And 
the stations can’t absorb this, either. 
It’s got to be charged directly against 
the sponsor. What the tax will 
mean in terms of clipped revenue 
(if any) hasn't been determined vet, 
but at least it’s an ominous 
indicating the direction of the wind. 


straw 


Europe, in short, continues to find 
radio better suited to the ‘cultural’ 
and propaganda purposes of its vari- 
ous governments than to the benefit 
of merchandisers. Kultur is being 
sprayed by high-wattage stations for 
around-the-globe consumption: and 
that’s about the extent of advertising 
done via the ether in Europe. 
| Despite this, however, U. S. spon- 
| sor expenditures in foreign radio are 
on the upbeat ‘and this doesn’t count 
Canada, which has some _ integral 
part in U. S. radio via the chains and 


the station reps). Increases in ap- 
propriation over the previous year 
are generally high, and show the 


fastest gains in the following coun- 
tries: Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Hawaii and _ the 
Philippine Islands. Those countries 
| have a combined total population of 
95,000,000. If Canada is added, it 
means 11,000,000 more. 
Set-Buving Brisk 

Reason for this upbeat in the West- 
ern hemisphere is pretty obvious. 
The natives down at the eyuator are 
| buying sets—a lot of them. Foreign 
| Stations are building better trans- 
mitting plants, and improving pro- 
| grams. And while the U. S. sponsor 
is still harassed by the whimsies of 
foreign exchange, lack of coverage 
data, and the intermittent upheaval 
in trade treaties, he’s nonetheless 
beginning to be wised up in a small 
way about radio areas outside his 
| homeland. 
During the past year the boys with 


OKLAHOMA 7 
IN REGIONAL 


Oklahoma City, Jan. 8. 


Group of seven Oklahoma stations 
has teamed together for a state web 
jto start sometime this month. 
jority of the member outlets are 
100-watters, and most of them are 
newspaper-owned. Include KGFG, 
Oklahoma City 100-watter, recently 
acquired by Harold Hough dong 
identified with Amon 
KADA, Ada 100-watter: KVSO, Ard- 





Ardmoreite: 
| watter 


KBIX, Muskogee 100- 
owned by the Muskogee 


Ma- | 


Carter); | 


more 100-watter owned by the Daily | 


'Phoenix and Times-Democrat; KGFF, | 


\Shawnee 100-watter, owned by the 
|\Shawnee Morning Star and Evening 
|News: KCRC, Enid 
lowned by the Enid Morning News 
and Enid Eagle; and WBBZ, Ponca 
City 100-watter. 

Ross Porter of Shawnee is prexy 
jof the new regional. Tams Bixby, 
| Muskogee, is v.p. Joe Lee. Ada. is 





/homa City, is treasurer. Glenn Con- 
idon, Tulsa newsman, will be man- 
aging director. 

Outfit expects to get going with 
|four hours of programing daily. Pro- 
jgrams may be started from any- 
where in the loop, and €.t.s are on 
ithe verboten list, though members 


may take them as individuals. 


250-watter, | 


secretary, while Ivan R. Head. Okla- | 


the biggest bankrolls for over-ihee 
seas ether spending were, not wunexe 
pectedly, those eternal opportunists, 


the proprietary medicine and the 
drug crowd. This fraternity isn’; 
finding the sledding any too easy in 
many places because of copy cone 


trol, registration and health departe 


ment approval, But this is old stuff 
to the proprietary medicine crew, 
Until they partially got the gaie on 
U. S. radio they were one of the 
cash till’s greatest assets here (the 
drugs still are by a goo ergin), 
Now they’re a big asset elsewhere ag 
well. 

No. 3 on the list is food end f od 
products, Notable spender: this 
category are Borden (Kili: i ik 
product) and Nestle. 

And No. 4 are the radio nuface 
turers. Latter are plugging their 
own wares heftily sinc. there is @ 
boom in foreign set markets. During 
the first nine months of this vear 
manufacturers assembled for export 
521,000 sets, 6,282,000 tubes, e cuarier 
million loudspeakers, and $4.000,000 


worth of parts. 
Inside or Outside 
From the program angle. foreign 


Spins 


radio shows a trend towar ive 
talent. This Is accentuated by tw@ 
factors: (1) live talent is thought to 
produce better results, as matier 
of experience; (2) hive talent genere 
ally is no more expensive than wax, 
Discs have import duties on em if 
most countries, Mexico, ft: ine 
tance, socks each platier ciiher 50 
pesos or 25 pesos, depending On 
whether it unspools from the inside 
or the outside. Nobody cver here 
understands why inside cr cuisid@ 
unwinding should have anything te 
do with the duty scale, but, anyhow, 
the tax amounts to $14, cr $7 per 


head, depending, 


ow” 


OUTSTANDING 1936 
SHOWMANSHIP STUNTS 


(Index of special radio exploitation 
ti--ups and other activities picked by 
Variety each week during the veae 
just ending.) 


Icicle Club, WGST Ailant: ] 

Lava Autograph, 1/14. 

City Council on Wax, WSAT, Cincinnath 
1, 14. 

Glamour Girl eampaign. NEC, 1 

Civil Service Quiz, KRKD, Los Lele 
1/28 


Ronus Line Quiz, WGST, Atlania. 2/4. 

Man Who Was Hanged, Ripley show 

Burial of Hit Song, WEBEL. sv: 
3/11, 

Masked Critics, WSYR, Svracuse. 2 

Re-naming Village, Lum and Aine: & 

18. 


None, 2/25. 


Training Camp Recordings. WHAM, 
Rochester, 8/8, 

rower Boost Week, WHN, New York, 
3/11. 

Paris News Letter, WMCA, New Yor 
3/18. 

‘Trademark @hange Ballyhi«, Gulf Oh 
TS. 

None, 3/25, 

Traffic Patrol Awards, WKEW, Fuffalé 
1. 

Pittshurgh er Prog rar woaR, 
Pittsburgh, 4/% 

None, 4/14, 

Factory-Station Tie-Up, CHAML, ono) 
ion, Ont., 4/21, 

None, 4/28, 

None, 5/5. 

Festival Playback, “W1i! ins i% 
5/12. 

None, 5/19. 

None, 5/26. 

All-White Touring. Band, « thin ave 6 ‘G. 
Zotos Studio Set-Up, Sales Afiilintes, 6/1 
Vets Bonus Deliveries, WAA!, Boston, 
6/17. 

None, 6/96 to 7/22. 

Garden Party Inaugural, KZ, Teovel 
7/29. 

Fighting Editors Program, KI-Z, benvely 
8/4. 

Panelmen’s Musical Guide, KSC, #e® 
Francisco, 8/1 

None, 8/18, 

None, 8/26. 

Behind Film Scenes, KFWR, Hk ivwook 
9/1. 

None, $ 8. 

Amos ’n’ Andy’a Infant, Petece, 2 18. 
Junior Vox Pop, WGAR, Clevelane 9/'% 
Plot Resume for New Lisienert, Cale 
well's Pepsin, 9/22. 

Season Opener Show, WPHR, Te vcisbor® 
Va., 9/22, 

Michigan Speaks, WIR, Detroit. $/24, 
Home-to-Home Interviews, Wek, Ne@®@ 
York, 9/29, 

Cupid’s Court, KRNT, Des Moines Vs 
Multi-Sponsor Safety Show KQW, Pa 
Jose, 10/13, 

Cookery In Theatre, WHN, Ne Yor 
10/20. 

Monthly Press Books, Muiu: retool 
1) 27. 

Parody Writers Contest, KSIF, Si. Fé th 
11/3. 

Crop Festivale Remoies, Whit je 
phis, 11/10, 

None, 11/17, 

Local Mayors “Tie-In, Gilles safe 
Razor, 11/24 

Organized Heckling, WGARK, evelaod 
12/1. 

Court of Current Events, WET, (harleit® 
12/1. 

Call Letter Contest, WSNES ro | 
City, 12/1, 

Chiistmas Food Admissions wnom, 
Knoxville, 12,8 

None, 12/15, 

Rooster Show, KMMJ, Clay Centre, Neva 
12/22. 

None, 12/28, 
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@ Te-Aion? MONTREAL HONOUR CITY “SG op ae bh ce baie 


® “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”—“Ben Huzx”’—“Abie’s Irish 
Rose”— and now Major Bowes Amateurs on Tour. The 
greatest amusement stimulant in a decade...with more 
box-office records to its credit than any show on earth 
... Len years of solid playing time in fifteen months... 
better than 3800 playing days (It never happened before 
in show business)... Actually 2194 dates...in more than 


1200 cities...in 48 states...under 3 flags...and a 


Round-the-World Tour to come. 


’ 





It ts a magic name... Major Bowes Amateurs on Tour 


; § 
...it has brought millions of new patrons to theatres... 


from Catalina to Bermuda... from Vancouver to Miami 
...and, millions more, to a new kind of show busi- 
ness in Fairs, Armories, Night Clubs, Churches, Show- 
boats, Circuses, Auto Shows, Army Posts, High School 
Auditoriums, Hotels, Dance Pavilions; and yes, 
Tobacco Warehouses...everywhere that people con- 
gregate to spend money for 


entertainment! 
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“MAIOR BOWES ALL-GIRI. PN. 
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And Major Bowes Amateurs on Tour ARE entertainment. 
The record proves it. Anything less than first class enter- 
7 


tainment of lasting quality couldn’t have repeated every 





ace theatre, in every key city in America, so often...24 
full weeks in Chicago ...8 weeks at the Michigan, Detroit 
... Stanley, Pittsburgh—8 ...Washington—7... Baltimore 
—6...Los Angeles—8...Cleveland—5 ...Cincinnati—4... 
San Francisco—5 ...Seattle—5... Minneapolis-St. Paul—7 
... Columbus—6...Toronto—5...and on...and on... be- 
; cause they are entertainment in every sense of the word...new 
faces...new ideas...new talent...in short, real variety. 
And so, the greatest radio program ever developed has a/so 


developed the greatest box-office attraction of a decade 


backed by sensational cooperation from the auto world’s 
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most aggressive sales organization .. . Chrysler Corporation. 


2 fe Tee gee ete 


“RRND eh TTE: 


That’s why smart showmen repeat Bowes Shows time 


and time again—They know that a letter or wire to Tyro 


| Productions at 1697 Broadway, brings them the most 


consistent box-office attraction on the road. 
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tiser’s corporate name. 


RADIO 


VARIETY 














(ALL TIME EST) 


SU (Sunday); 


M 


(Monday); TU 


WEEK OF JAN. 6-12 


Commercial programs are listed alphabetically under the adver- 
Asterisk indicates advertising agency han- 


Where sponsor has more than one network program they are 
listed consecutively. 
All time is P. M. unless otherwise noted. 
Abbreviations: 
(Wednesday); TH (Thursday); F (Friday); S (Saturday). 


(Tuesday); W 


Edward MacHugh 
*Blackman 
(Ivory) 
9:45-M-Th-F-WJZ 
Capt. Tim Healy 
*Blackman 
QUAKER OATS CO, 
‘Kaltenmeyer’s Kin- 
dergarten’ 
5:30-Sa-WEAF 
Bruce Kamman 
Marion Jordon 
Jim Jordan 
Johnny Wolf 
Thor Ericson 
Merrill Fugit 
Harrv Kogen Ore 
RALSTON PURINA 
(Ry Krisp) 
5-5:30-Su-WEAF 
Marion Talley 
Josef Koestner’s Or 
*Gardner 
(Ralston Purena) 





5:15-M to F-WEAF 

















Red—WEAF 


| = NATIONAL 


Blue—WJZ 








ACME 
5:30-Su-WEAF : 
‘Home Harmonies 
Smiling Ed McCon- 
gee 
rma en 
Stein Clark Ore 
*H. H. McDonald 
ALLEGHANY 
STEEL 
7:15-F-WJZ 
‘Stainless Show’ 
Ford Bond 
Mario Cozzi : 
*Walker & Downing 
AMERICAN CAN 
9-Tu-WJZ 
Ben Bernie & Lads 
Gregory Ratoff 
*Fuller-Smith- Ross 
AMERICAN 
AOME PRODUCTS 
(Anacin? 
7 p.m.-Tu-W-Th- 
WIZ 


‘Basy Aces’ 
Betty Garde 
Don Johnson 
Blackett-S-H 
(Old English) 
10:15-M Thru F- 
WEAF 


‘Mrs. Wiggs of Cab- 
bage Patch’ 
Betty Garde 
Robert Straus 
Andy Donnelly 
Alice Frost 
Joe Latham 
Bill Johnstone 
Marjorie Anderson 
Estelle Levy 
Pat Ryan 
*Blackett-S.-H. 
(Louis Phillippe) 
10 a.m.-M Thru F- 
WEAF 


‘John’s Other Wife’ 
Hanley Stafford 
Irene Hubbard 
*Blackett-8.-H. 
(Bi-So-Dol) 
10:30-M Thru F- 
WEAF 


‘Just Plain Bill’ 
Arthur Hughes 
Ruth Russell 
Effie L Palmer 
Joe Latham 
*Blackett-S.-H., 
AMER. TOBACCO 
10 p.m.-W-WEAF 
Al Goodman Orc 
Edith Dick 
Buddy Clark 
Songsmiths 4 
*Lord & Thomas 
AMER. RADIATOR 
7:30-Su-WEAF 
Fireside Recitals’ 
Sigurd Nilssen 
Helen Marshall 
Frank St. Leger 
*Blaker Advt. 
AMER. ROLLING 
MILLS 


10-Tu-WJZ 
Armco Bd 
Frank Simon, Cond 
Bennett Chapple 
*N. W. Ayer 
AXTON-FISHER 
(Spud) 
8-Sa-WJIZ 
Ed Wynn 
Graham McNamee 
Don Voorhees Ore 
*Young & Rubicam 
BABBITT CO. 
ll — to F- 


‘David Harum’ 
Wilmer Walter 
Peggy Allenby 
Paul Stewart 
John MacBryde 
*Blackett 
BETTER SPEECH 
3-Su-WJIZ 
‘Your English’ 
*Anspitz-Lee 
BOWEY’S 
5 p.m.-Tu-Th- 
WEAF 
‘While the City 
Sleeps’ 
Finney Briggs 
Forest Lewis 
Vivian Fridell 
Jess Pugh 
Clare Baum 
Charles Eggleston 
Cecil Roy | 
Marie Nelson 
auline Hopkins 
James Goss 
*Comer 


BRISTOL-MYERS 
(Sal Hepatica) 
9-W-WEAF 
(Ipana) 

Fred Allen 
Portland Hoffa 
Peter Van Steedan 
re 
BROWN & 
WILLIAMS 
(Raleigh & Kool) 
9:30-M-WJZ 
ack Pearl 
Cliff Hall 
Tommy Dorsey Orc 
B. B.D. & O. 
CADILLAC 
4-Th-WEAF 
‘Lasalle Fashion 
Show' 
Chas. LeMaire 
Eddy Duchin Ore 
MacManus, J. & A. 
CAMPANA 
‘9 p.m.-F-WEAF 
First Nighter’ 
Don Ameche 
; arbara Luddy 
Aubrey, M. & W 
.. 2:30-Su-WEAE 
Grand Hotel’ 
Anne Sé ymour 
Lester ‘| remayne 
Betty Winkler 
Aubrey, M. & Ww. 





CARNATION MILK 
10-M-WEAS8 
Lullaby Lady 


Maud Muller 
Frank Black 
tuth Lyon 


*Erwin, Wasey 
CITIES SEKVICD 
8-F-WEAF 
Jessica Dragonette 
Rosario Bourdon Or 

Revelers 
*Tord & Thomas 
LAMONT CORLISS 
(Pond’s) 
9:30-Tu-WJIZ 
‘Husbands & Wives’ 


Allie Lowe Miles 

Sedley Brown 

*J. W. Thompson 
FORD 


Fri-9 :00-WJIZ 
‘Universal Rhythm’ 
Rex Chandler, Dir. 
Caroleers 
Frank Baker 
*N. W. Ayer 

FIRESTONE 

8:30-M-WEAB 
Richard Crooks 
Vocal Ensemble 
*Sweeny-Jamee 

FITCH 
7:45-Su- WEAF 
Morin Sisters 
Ranch Boys 
*TL,. W Ramsey 

GENERAL 

ELECTRIC 

4-M-WEAF 
‘Hour of Charm’ 
Phil Spitalny Ore 
Maxine 
Evelyn Kay 
3 Little Words 
Lola & Rochelle 
Glee Club 
*Maxon 
GENERAL FOODS 

(Calumet) 
5-Su-WJIZ 
‘We, the Peeple’ 
Phillips Lord 
Mark Marrnow Orc 
*Young & Rubicam 
5:30-Su-WJIZ 
(Tapioca) 
Stoopnagle & Budd 
Don Voorhees Orc 
*Young & Rubicam 
(Sanka) 
8 p.m.-M-WJZ 
‘Bambi’ 
Helen Hayes 
James Meighan 
Wilmer Walter 


Vera Adams 
Laura Bowman 
Mark Warnow Ore 
*Young & Rubicam 
(Syrup) 
8 p.m.-Tu-WIZ 
‘Log Cabin Dude 
Ranch’ 
Louise Massey & 
Westerners 


Dott Massey 
Allen Massey 
Milt Mabie 
Larry Wellington 
Cameron Andrews 
John Milton 
(Maxwell) 
9-Th-WEAF 
‘Show Boat’ 
Lanny Ross 
‘Molasses ‘n’ 
Pat Padgett 
Pick Malone 
Al Goodman Ore 
*Benton & Bowles 
(Jell-O) 
7-Su-WEAF 
Jack Benny 
Mary Livingston 
Kenny Baker 
Don Wilson 
Phil Harris Ore 
*Young & Rubicam 
(Diamond Salt) 
3:15-Su-WJIZ 
‘Adventures of Capt. 
Diamond’ 
Alfred Swanson 
*“Benton & Bowles 


GENERAL MILLS 

5:30-M to F-WEAF 

‘Jack Armstrong. 
All-American Boy’ 

Jim Ameche 

John Gannon 

Wm. Myers 

Jane Malkanus 

James Goss 

Gilbert Douglas 

*Blackett-S.-H. 


GEN’R’L MOTORS 
10-Su-W EAF 
Gen. Motor Symph. 

Grace Moore 
*C’mpbell-Ewald 
HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
8:30-Tu- WJZ 
Edgar A. Guest 
Pernardine Flynr 
Sidney Ellatrom 
Gallicchios Ore 
‘Cc. D. Frey 


HORLICK’S 


(Maited Milic) 
M to F-7:30-WJZ 
lum & Abner 
Chestet Lauck 
Norris Goff 
*Itord & Thomas 


HUDSON COAL 
2-Su-WEAF 
‘Beneath the 
face’ 
Landt 3 & White 
Col Jim Healey 
*Lairhton-Nelson 


Jan’y’ 


Sur 


! 





HUMPHREY’S 


| 5:45-Su-Tu-Th-WZ | 


‘Sweethearts of the | 


Air 
Breen & DeRose 
Andy Sannella 
*Biow 


IODENT 
11:30 a.m.-Su-WJZ 
‘Dress Rehearsal’ 
Joe Rines 
Mabel Albertson 
Morton Bowe 
Pinky Lee 
*Maxon 

INT’L 
CELLUCOTTON 
(Kleenex) 
12:15-M thru 
WEAF 
‘Story of 
Marlin’ 
Joan Blaine 
Bob Griffin 
Carleton Brickert 
Eleanor Harriot 
Harvey Hayes 
Judith Lowery 
lsobel Randolph 
Frank Pacelle 
*Lord & Thomas 
INT’L SILVER 
4:30-Su-W EAF 
‘Musical Camera’ 
J Cherniavsky Ore 
Willie Morris 
*N. W. Ayer 


FEL SERT 
(Maple Mix) 
Sa-11:15 a.m.-WJZ 
‘Melody Romance’ 

Chas. Sears 
Harry Kogen Ore 
Roger & Smith 
JERGEN 
9-Su-WJIZ 
Walter Winchell 
*“Lennen & Mitchell 
JOHNSON & SON 
(Floor Wax) 
8 p.m.-M-WEAF 
‘Fibber McGee & 
Melly’ 
Marion & J Jordan 
Charles Laveer 
Ted Weems 
*Needham, L. & 
KELLOGG 
5:30-Daily Ex. 
Su-WJZ 
‘Singing Lady’ 
freene Wicker 
Milton Rettenberg, 
Pianist 
N. W. Ayer 
KRAFT-PHENIX 
10-Th- WEAF 
Bing Crosby 
Bob Burns 
Grete Stueckgold 
Jimmy Dorsey Ore 
*J. Walt Thomp 
KRUEGER BREW 
10:30-M-WEAF 


F- 


Mary 


‘Krueger Musical 
Toast’ 
Sally Singer 


Jerry Cooper 
Ray Bloch, Dir, 
Debonaires 3 
*Biow 
LADY ESTHER 
8:30-Tu-W-WEATE 
Wayne King Ore 
*Stack-Globe 
LOOSE WILES 
9-Sa-WEAF 
‘Snow Village 
Sketches’ 
Arthur Allen 
Parker Fennelly 
*Newell-Emmett 
LUDEN’S 
10:30 p.m.-Tu- 
WEAF 


‘H’wood Gossip’ 
Jimmy Fidler 
*J; M. Mathes 


MACFADDEN 
(True Story) 
9:30-F-WEAE 
‘Court of Humap 
Relations 
Bill Pringle 
Ned Wever 
Wilmer Walker 
Alice Reinheart 
Rita Johnson 
Helen Spring 
Vera Allen 
Fred Feikel, Org 
Lucille Wall 
Allyn Joslyn 
*Arthur Kudner 
Manhattan Soap 
11:30 a.m.-Tu & Th- 
WE: 
‘Wife Saver’ 
Allen Prescott 
“Peck 
UR, MILES LAB'S 
(Alka-Seltzer) 
9:00-Sa-WJIZ 
Nat'l Barn Dance 
Uncle Ezra 
Lulu Belle 
Maple City @ 
7:15 M-W-F-WEAF 
Uncle Ezra, Radio 
Station EZRA 
Pat Barrett 
Carleton Guy 
Nora Cunneen 
*Wade 
MODERN FOODS 
4:30-Tu-WJIZ 
‘Dog Heroes’ 
Hatry Swan 
‘Clements 
MOLLE 
9 p.m.-Tu-WEAF 
Voice of the Per 
ple’ 
Parke Johnsor 
Wallace Butter- 
worth 
*Stalk-Goble 
MORELIS 
MFG, CO. 
4 p.m.-Th-WEAE 
Tea’ Time’ 
Gale Page 


‘Henri, H. & McD 


| Victor 





(Mor-O-Oil) 
4-W-WEAF 
Henry 


*R- 
ag 


Busse Ore 
goley, H. & H 
NAT’L BISCUIT 
9:30-F-WJIZ 
‘Twin Stars’ 
Moore 
Helen Broderick 
Buddy Rogers Ore 
*McCann-Brickson 
NAT’L DAIRY 
(Sealtest Lab) 
$-Sa-WEAF 
‘Saturday Night 
Party’ 
Jane Pickens 
Walter Cassels 
Stuart Churchill 
Ferde Grofe Ore 
*J. W. Thompson 
OLDSMOBILE 
10:30-Sa-WEAF 
‘Paducah Planta- 
tion’ 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Dorothy Page 
John Mather 
Norman Field 
Clarence Muse 
4 Blackbirds 


Harry Jackson Ore 


*D. P. Brother 


PACKER'S 
(Tar Soap) 
2:30-Su-WEAF 


‘Thatcher Colt Mys- 


tery Series’ 
Hanley Stafford 
*Stack-Goble 
PACKARD 
§:30-Tu-WEAF 
Fred Astaire 
Johnny Green Ore 
Chas. Butterworth 
Conrad Thibault 
Francia White 
Trudy Woods 
*Young & Rubicam 
PACIFIC BORAX 
8:30-F-WJIZ 


‘Death Vall’'y Daye’ 
Whitney 


Edwin W. 
Lonesome Cowboy 
Jean King 
John MacBryde 
Jeff Bryant 
McCann-Erick 
PEPSODENT 
7 Daily-M-Th- 
WE: 
Amos ‘n’ Andy 
Freeman Gosden 
“harles Correll 
(F. 
Lord & Thomae 


; :15-Fri-10-Mon- *Mz t l 
PHILIP MORRIS His Conn. Yanks 8:15 — Georgia ” a sl Marechalk & Pratt Rikel Kent 
8-Tu-WEAF Edgar Bergen ‘Singin’ Sam’ Ted nar Coats Claudette Colbert ESTATE STOVE | Franklin Bingman 
Phil Duew Bert Lahti Harry Frankel Frank Readick Fred MacMurray 9:30 p.m.-F-WLW | Don Morrison 
G. B. Enters Elisworth Vines *Wasey : Ray Collins Lou Silvers Ore ‘Heatrolatown Louis Levy 
3 Sweetnearts Fred Perry i WELCH Nel Wever J. Walter Thompson Herald’ Chas Doherty 
leo Reisman's Ore / Paul Whiteman (Grane Jniced Carl Swenson (Rinso & Lifebuoy) | Vicki Chase Bess McCammon 
aren Bere eae wa «apo F-W1Z Sam Repp 8:30-Tu-WABC | Herb'rt Spickerman | Harry Lang 
Charles Martin (Fleischmann R-F-W IZ, Dwight Weist Al Jolson Sydney Mason Richard Keith 
*Biow Yeast) wene Reh wm Johnstone | Sid Silvers Durward Kirby nett 
Robert L. Ripley “cere “rank Singise far. | Martha Ray Florence Golden MU v_E 
PILLSBURY . . Frank Singiser, Nar, | tha Rave 
Harriett Hilliard woeonrrrRy’s ; Sines Victor Young’ Bess McCammon 8:30-Tu-WGN 
‘Today's Children’ Ozzie Nelson Ore (Jergens) ied Pryor, Jr. !  Rimeet Ore pro ‘Lavy ‘Listen to This’ 
10:45-Daily-WEAF/|*3 Walt Thomp 9-15-Sn-WAZ Kenneth Webb. Au 11:30 a.m.-M to F Bob Morrison Jack Brooks 
Irma Phillips (Chase & Sanborn) | ‘Rinpline Rhythm’ Don Voorhees’ ‘Ore - WABC “ | Bill Stoess Ore Kay St. Germaine 
Walter Wicker 8-Su-W ABC Shen Fields : ‘ ‘Big Sister’ *R H Jones Lew Diamond Ore 
irooni. Siduer ?ie-aa dane Laas canoer Oo ire-WAKC | Alice Frost FELS NAPTHA | Ulars Club 
Ireene Wick Be an Actor’ Tudv Canova nee ty : rhe -45-M-VW-F- c Sm 
Lucy Gillman. Haven "MacQuarrie annie . ‘Watch the Fun Go | spuret ider Oe ads a eee Gill Shaw 
Fred Von Amon Bob Sherwood Joke By’ seas ee eo th Tom, Dick & Harry} Florence Grower 
J McG *J,. W. Thompson *T.ennen & Mitchell | Al Pearce Martin Gabel Gordon Vandover Clare Baum 
ee ceGregor wot some pe ; arri Lilian TWauferty, ad Vand c 
*Hutchinson STERLING wvROD Tne Arlene Harris Auth Bu andover Yecile Roy 
a (Dr. Lyons) (Jergens) Morey Amsterdam phcatet Marlin Hurt Ken Griffet 
PRINCESS PAT | 44:15 a.m.M-Th-E- | 4:30-M to F-WEAF | Harry Foster *Ruthrauff & Ryan| Carl Hoefle *Vanderbee & R, 
“Seinen ee N° SV EAF ‘Follow the Moon’ | Mable Par pee & ” gy 8 mentaiek PURE MILK 
: ra Ry eee ‘Rack Stage Wife’ Elsie Hitz Andy Andrews MYERS oun CHEESE CO. - 
on gg “ee vivian Fridell . Nick Dawson Tony ge (Chesterfield Cigs) FENDRICK 11:45 a.m.-To-The 
arvey ays Pe sriffe *T, on & Mitchell | Monroe Upton :30-W-W (Denby Cigar) WFIL 
Laurette Fillbranat | *°? Griffen resaninges Travis Hale cag Ductaneen ans 1:30-Su-WLW ‘Petticoat Philosoe 
he sone au 7 irae Re L% 7 Be ants Rhythm Singers | ‘Smoke Rig od hy’ 
obert Griffin hi anna Hal Kemp’s Orc *Ruthrauff-Ryan Isabella Manning 
cee Seer COLUMBIA Wa Be ae Ore .9-W-WABC FRESH MILK IND, | , Jtewson 
Isabel Randolph WABC sae") -Su-WABC Nino Martini oe ae a : “Gas on 
) . By Kay Thompson and | ‘Stars 0 y Way . . «< 
*McJunkin i — its Rhythm Singers | Bob Trendler Ore (SSS Tonic) 
P’CT’R & G'MBI.E +g AS Rav ‘Heatherton Gina Vanna 8:30-W-WLW 
ecemen? avesiieeee pop yg Fess Steet €ond Andre. Kostelanetz Wayne Van Dyne Fe apy 
3:30 Daily Ex. Sa- PROD. *Lor omas oN W. Aye Ore The Grenadiers tilis Frakes 
Vs a : oN. ° yer } = aa * > Harold Car 
Su-WEAF-11:30 miteon Oued Aree Cond. | (Tenanee. Se Aaprey. MOR. | core Binomial 
‘ren ie uae 12:30-M-F-W ABC 7:15-Tu-Th-Sa- GEN. BAKING | 5 :30-Tu-Th-WABC | GENERAL MILLS| VY Martuccl Ore 
are ve . ‘Romance of Helen WABC 5:30-Su-W ABC | ‘The Town Crier 12:45 p.m.-M-to-F- Wwiontiee? 
i an Dervey Trent’ ‘Ma and Pa’ Guy Lombardo and | Alexander Woollcott WGN f J 
Billy Idelson Pe mtente } , — > 7 2 *Newell-Emmett ‘ ‘ ’ 3-M to F-WGN 
Virginia Clark Parker Fennelly His Orchestra Nev Y Love Song 
paper Flynn Marie Nelson orparet ee *R.B.D. & O. NASH MOTORS Anne Davenport Mee A Movies’ 
csveey ‘Geno? David Gothard tell tn GENERAL MILLS) ~ 9-Sa-WABC sthel Owen . 
11:00 a.m.-M to F-|(Jocur. Kissproof, | Harry Humphreys ia ies, Bis- | Floyd Gibbons Chas. Eggleston Sesearien Campbell 
H $ C Del- | *N. W. Ayer (Wheaties, : Jen 
WIZ; also at 3:45) Outdoor Girl, e V. Ay t Medal | Josephine Antoine Jess Pugh Toma Seveilie 
p.m.-M. to F-WEAF | ca-Brow Cosmmetiog) witicw cour — ba * | vir Aner Lopez Ore | Henry Saxe ‘ Kirby Hawke 
‘The O'Nellls’ 2:45-M to F-WABC NAGE © . our. My to E- |*JS. W. Thompson | David Gotthar 
Kate McComb ‘Rich Man's Darling’ (Personal loans) 10 a.m.-M to E- J. W. Thompson Sanne Guedll Gene Byron 
Jane West Peggy Allenby 5-Su-WABC WABC NATIONAL ICE | ¢B-s.-Hummert Blackett-8.-H 
~ ‘ ‘Y tins ‘ . 30b" ADVERTISING 7 WASEY PROD. 
Violet Dunn Ed Jerome our __ Unseen Betty and Bo tiee & tea Sanne? oat 3 p.m.-7:30 avm.- 
yap a A = Ae ag wen Joachi pers Seep 11:45 a.m.-Tu-Th- BAKERIES Su-M-Tu-W-F-WOR 
Jack Rubin Blackett od . So Lester rors S F- . WABC 7:30-M-F-W-WXY7Z | Jacob Tarshirh 
Chester Stratton aap oie Satace-Ore (Oo iti oo E ‘Lone Ranger’ ‘The Lamplighter* 
cone aoe 8-Th-WABC | ¢Frank-Law WABC ee ae *Erwin Wasey 
+ ies nee apa Kate Smith's Band | CAMPBELL ‘Modern Cinderella’) pio onor Howe 
(Oxydol) J en nalites’e Ore nlp 9 4 ha “Donahue & Coe 
» sarge -F- “ HILCO 
8:15 Daily Except | james Barton 9-F-WABO Ben Gage r WPA Ballet Idea 
Sa & Su-WEAF || Ted Collins Hollywood Hoter 10:30 a.m.-M to F- 7:45 dafly ex. Sa- 
‘Ma Perkins’ Le Brun Sisters Lois Wilson Su-WABC 


Virginia Payne 
Marjorie Hannan 
Chas Egelson 
Hilda Graham 
Charner Batson 
John Mathews 
Corine Dearth 
Rutler Mandeville 
Ken Griffin 
*Rlackett 
(Chinso’ 


:45-M to Th-WEAF) 


11:15 a.m. M to F 
WIZ 
‘Personal Column 

of the Ajir’ 
*Blackman 
(Camay) 
M to F-16:30-WJIZ 
‘Pepper Young’ 


Minstrel Show) 











| Rachel 


fom Mix Straight 
Shooters’ 

Billy Idelson 

Harold Peary 

Percy Hemus 

Ranch Boys 3 
| Jane Webb } 
( rdner 
| R. C. A. 

2 p.m.-Su-WJZ 
| ‘Magic Key of RCA 
| Frank Black, Con 
| ductor 
|}*Lord & Thomas 

REAL SILK 
10-Su-WJZ 
‘Behind the Eead 

nes 
Edwin C. Hill 
Harry Sosnik Ore 
Burnett 


REGIONAL ADv, 
; 11:30 a.m.-Tu-Sa- 
/EAEF 
“Mystery Chef’ 
*McCann-Erickson 
SHELL 
(Petroleum) 
9:30-Sa-W EAB 
Joe Cook 
Ernie W 
Jean Leissier 
Johnny Weissmuller 


tson Ore 


Babe Ruth 

Paul Gallico 

Win Moran 

Ray , Dooley 

*J. Walt Thompson 


SHERW‘:<‘N- 
WILLIAMS 
3 p.m.-Su-WEAF 


Met. Opera Audi- 
tions 

Wilfred Pelletier 

Edward Johnson 
Cc. W. Cecil 


SMITH BROS 
1:30-Su-WEAF 
‘Melody Matinee’ 
Muriel Dickson 
Morton Bowe 
Cavaliers 4 
Victor Arden Ore 
*Brown-Torcher 
STANDARD 
BRANDS 
(Tenderleaf Tea) 
8-W-WEAE 
One Man's Family 


Carleton E, Morse, 
author 
}. Antnony Smythe 


Minetta Ellen 
Kathleen Wilson 
Michael Rafetto 
Walter Patterson 
Barton Yarborough 
(Roval Gelat.n) 
8-Th-WEAF 
G. Thompson, Dir, 
Rudy Vallee and 


Hilda Graham 
Henry Saxe 
Forrest Lewis 


Norman Gottschalk 


Alice Patton 

*Blackett-S.-H. 

11:30 a.m.-M-W-EF- 
WEAF 


‘How to Be Charm- 
ing’ 
Beatrice DeSylvera 
*Blackett-S.-H. 
(Bayer’s Aspirin) 
8:30-Wed-WJZ 
Ethel Barrymore 
*Blackett 
(Bayer’s) 
9:30-Su-WEAF 
‘American Album’ 
Frank Munn 
Lucy Monroe 
Arden & Arden 


Gus Haenschen Ore 


Bert Hirsca 
(Phillips Mag) 
9-F-WFAE 
Waltz Time’ 
Ahe Lyman Ore 


| Rernice Claire 


| rank Munn 
(Dr Lvons Tooth- 
naste) 
9-Su-WEAF 


‘Manhattan Merry- 

Go-Roun’?”’ 
Pierre Le Kreun 
Carlav 
Men fbout Town 
Andy Sannella Ore 
*Rlackett 

(Philline Moe) 

R:20-V-W 47 
Sweetest 

Ever Sung’ 
Frank Munn 
Natalie Bodanya 
*Rlackett 


8 p.m.-W-W4IZ 
‘Revue de Paris’ 


Reatrice Tillie 
Hanley Stafford 
Victor Arden tire 


*Blackett 
STT DEFRA ER 
9:30-M-WEAF 


6:45-Doily Vecept 
Sq -Sn-WIZ 
foawell T! mae 
TASTVEAST 
‘Unsung Champs’ 
*J. P. Muller 
WANDER CO 
(Ovaltine)y 
§:45-Dailv-WAZ 
Tittle Orphan A‘ 
Yenrietta Tedro 
Tack Mather 
Art Van Sivke 
Worrest T.ewls 
Vie Smith 
Fuecene McGillen 
*Rlactett 
*Cecf! Ww & a 
WARNER 
(Sloan's) 
9-M-WAZ 
90.000 Years in 
Sing Sine’ 
Warden Lawes 


Joe Bell 
*c. W. Cecil 
WASEY 


Tu-Th-7:15 p.m. 
‘Voice of Exper 
ence’ 
*Wasev 











Songs 


(Dr. Lvyone Pawder) 


7:15-Tu-W-Th-WIZ 


11:45 a.m.-M-W.-F- 





Jan Peerce 
Virginia Rea 
*Campbell-Ewald 
CHRYSLER CORP. | 
9-Th-WABC 
Major Bowes Ama- 
teur Hour 
*Ruthrauff & Ryan 
COLGATE-PALM- 
OLIVE-PEET 
(Palmolive Soap) 
9:30-W-WABC 
‘Palmolive Come On, 
Let’s Sing’ 
Homer Rodeheaver 
Tiny Ruffner 
10-W-WABC 
(Shave Cream) 
Gang Busters’ 
Phillips Lord 
William Wright 
Leo Curley 
Alice Rinehart 
Fred Lewis 
(Dental Powder 
Cream) 
10-Th-W ABC 
ee. Adventure | 
with F. Gibbons 
(Super Suds) 
2:45-M to F-WABC 
‘Myrt and Marge’ 
Myrtle Vail 
Donna Damerel 
Geo Damere! 
Jean Paul King 
Billy Arts Or« 
*Benton & Bowles 
CONTINENTAL 
BAKING 
(Wonder Bread) 
6:45 Daily ex. Sa & 
Su-WABC 





& 


1% 


‘Renfrew of the 
Mounted 

Laurie York Ers- 
kine, Au. 


House Jameson 
Chester Stratton 
Joan Baker 
Hanley Stafford 
Benton & Bowles 


(Travel Service) 
2:45-Su-W ABC 
Malcolm LaPrade 


Richard Himber Or 1 
rinli sew White 
*Roche-Williams Ae - nN 

SUN O18 


CORN PRODUCTS 
(Karo and. Linit) 
1-M-W-F-WABC 
‘Five Star Revue’ 
Morton Bowe 
Meri Bell 
Bill Johnstone 
Ray Sinatra’s Ore 
‘Ee. W. Hellwig 
CUDAHY PACK, CO 
(Old Dutch Cleanser) 
9:45 a.m.-M to F- 
WABC 
‘Bachelor's Children’ 
Patricia Dunlap 
Marjory Hannan 
Hugh Studebaker 
Olan Soule 
*Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham 
R. B. DAVIS CO. 
(Cocomalt) 
6-Su-WABC 
Joe Penner 
Joy Hodges 
Gene Austin 
Coco and Candy 
Jimmie Grier’s Ore 
*Ruthrauff & Ryan 
EI DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 
i 8-W-WABC 
Cavaicade of Am. 
John MelIntire 
Jeanette Nolan 











Ambassadors 4 
*Paris & Peart 


AMERICAN 
HOME PRODUCTS 
(Risodol) 


&-F-WABC 
B’'way Varietie@ 
Oscar Shaw 
Carmela Ponselle 
Elizabeth lennox 
Vietor Arden’e Ore 

(Kolwnos) 
| & p.m.-Tu-WARC 
| ‘Hanmimerstein 
} Music Halr | 
| Ted Hammersteip 
| 
! 
| 
| 





| Lucy Laughlin 

jerry Mann 

Rinelhett 
AMERICAN 


yong a a TOBACCO CO 
Marion Barney lucky Strike Cigs 
lack Roseleigh 10-Sa-WABC 
*Pediar & Ryan Your Hit Parade 
(Ivory Soran) and Sweepstakes 
11:45 a.m. Dally Har? Salter’s Ore 
Ex Sa & Sa-WJZ | Buddy Clark 
Gospel Singer Edith Dick 
. a —_ am. Ges 
= a Oe = 





Three Smart Girls’ 
Deanna Durbin 


Alice Brady 
Chas. Winninger 
Binnie Barnes 


Frances Langford 


| Anne Jamison 
Dick Powell 
iLoucllia Parsons 





Raymond Paige Or 

gor Gorin 
(Tomato Juice) 
8:30-W-WARC 

Burns & Allen 

Tony Martin 

Ken Niles 

Henry King's Ore 

°F WW armetrone 


CAKBORUNDUM 
Co. 


7:30-Sa-W ABC 


| ‘Carborundum Band 


Ed 4 Anna, Cond 
Francis Bowman 
"B.B DD. & O 
CHEVROLET 
MOTORS 
6:30-Su-WABC 
Rubinoff 


WARC 
Retty Crocker 
10:36 a.m.-M te Th- 
‘Hymns of All 

Churches’ 
Joe Emerson 
Fred Jaet Tir 
10:48 a.m.-ME to 
WABC 


‘News’ 
John K. Watkins 
GILLETTE 


€ 


(Safety Razors and 
Blades) 
19-Su-W ABC 
‘Community Sing’ 
Kate Smith 
Mi:iton Berle 


Wendell Hall 

Rilly Jones 

Ernie Hare 

Andy Sannelia’s Orc 
Tolly Gillette 

*Ruthrauff & Ryan 

GROUP OF AMER- 

ICAN BANKS 
10-F-W ABC 





‘Phila. Orchestra’ 
Kugene Ormandy 
‘Wessel Co. 


| Jerry 


| Reed 


} 4 

| Tica 
| Dorothy 
i Gretchen 
| Ted Reid 
|B. A. Rolfe 


| ‘Headin’ 


THOS COOK & SON | 
| Ralph 
Gene Ramey 


GULF 
7:30-Su-W ABC 

‘The Gasette’ 
Phil Baker 
Harry McNaughton 
Beetle 
Agnes Moorehead 
Artie Auerbach 


Harry Von Zell 

Ed Smalle, Ar- 
ranger 

Rob Allen 


Oscar Bradley’s Ore 
7 G's 
*Young & Rubicam 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 
1l a.m.-M-W-F- 
WABC 


‘Heinz Magazine of 
the Air’ 
Natalie Hall 
Felix Morley 
Mrs Sarah 

wood 
Mrs. Harrison Eustis 
Gretta Palmer 
Delmar Edmundson 
Ann Elstner 
Elsie Mae Gordon 
Macy 
Kennedy 
Ray Collins 
3 Young 
n 
Lowell 
Davidsen 


Lock- 


irieton 


Alls 


“*s Ore 
xon 
ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL R. R. 
7:30-Su-WBBM 
South’ 
Rich. Czerwonky 
Ruth Lyon 
Chevaliers 4 
Norman Ross 
*Caples Co. 


ine 


KNOX GELATINE 


11:15 a.m.-Tu-Th- 


WABC 


‘Quality Twins’ 
Ed East 


Dumke 


Dick Ballou’s Ore 
*Federal 
LADY ESTHER 
10-M-WABO 
Wayne King’s Ore 
*Stack-Goble 
LEHN & FINK 
(Pebeco) 
12 Noon-M to F- 
WABC 
‘The Gumps’ 
Agnes Moorehead 
Wilmer Walter 
Jackie Kelk 
Himan Brown, Dir 
*Lennen & Mitchel 
(Hind's Honey 
Almond Cream) 


12:15-M to F- 
WABC 
‘Between the Book 

ends’ 
Ted Malone 
Fred Feibel 
*Willliam Esty Co. 
(Lysol) 
11:45 a.m.-M-W-F 
WABC 


Evelyn 


LEVER BROs. 


‘Radio Theatre’ 
Cecil 


Dir. 
‘The Gilded Lily’ 




















Roake Carter 





| PONTIAC 


*Hutchine 


2-M-W-F-WABC 
‘News Through a 
Woman's Eves’ 
Kathryn Cravens 


| *MeManus, John &|} production, utilizing all dancers on ~ 
| seems the roster. It would be divided into 
Bd REVS) -YS | three sections, ‘Frontier,’ ‘Ballroom’ 
| (Camel Cigarettes) | and ‘Theatre.’ 
| 9:30-Tu-WABC Routines would range from Ken- 
| ‘Jack Oakies Col- | tucky reels to Music Hall precision 
| vais’ Waiv, dances. About 130 tervers would be 
| George Jexnel used. Production would strive for 
— oe more popular favor to draw sturdier 
Georgie Stoll Ore | patronage. 
Renny Goodman Ore) All choreography would be cre- 
("Wm C. Esty Co. | ated within the ranks. 
STEWART- —_——_———_ — 
WARNER joined NBC produc- 


(Alemitey 
8-M-WABC 
iyysbeth Frugtee 





and 


Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe 
MacGregor 
*Lennen & Mitchell 


B. DeMille. 


ae 


Bob McCoy 

Larry Cottone 
Horace Heidt Ore 
Ernie Passoja 
King Sisters 

3 Trumpeteers 
Jerry Bowns 
Alvino Rey 
*Hays MacFarland 


SWIFT & CO. 
(Sunbrite) 
5-M-W-F-WABC 
‘Junior Nurse Corps’ 

Lucy Gillman 

Sunda Love 

Helena Ray 

Donald Weeks 

Fran Carlon 

Parker Wilson 

Jack Brinkly 

Robert Romaine 

Jess Pugh 

William Amsdell 

*Stack-Goble 
TEXAS CO. 

8:30-Su-WABC 

Texaco Fire Chief’ 

Eddie Cantor 

Harry Einstein 

Deanna Durbin 

Bobby Breen 

Jimmy Wallington 

Jacques Renard’s Or 

*Hanff-Metzger 
TIME, INC, 

10:30-Th-WABC 

‘March of Time’ 

William Geer, 
Editor 

°*S. 3B... D..& 6. 

Uv. Ss. TOBACCO 
(Dill’'s Best) 
8:30-M-WARBO 

Pipe Smoking Time’ 

Pick & Pat 

Landt 3 & White 

Benny Krueger's Or 

*Arthur Kudner 


pa rc 


VICK CHEM. CO, 
8-Su-WABC 
‘Vick’s Open House’ 

Nelson Eddy 
Nadine Connor 
J. Pasternack’s Ord 
*Morse 
WARD BAEING 
6:15-M-W-F- 
WABC 
‘News of Youth’ 
Laddie Seamen 
*Fletcher & Ellis 
WHEATENA CORP 
7:15-M-W-F-WABC 
‘Popeye, the Sailor’ 
Floyd Thomas 
3uckley 
Olive La Moy 
Charles Lawrence 
Jimmy Donnelly 
Ernie Watson, 
ranger 
Victor Astor Ere 
win's Ore 
Kelvin Keech, 
nouncer 
*Rohrabaugh 
Gibson 


WM. WRIGLEY, 
JR... CO. 
7-M Thra Th- 
WABC 


are 


Ane 
& 


‘Poetic 

Jack Fulton 

Franklyn 
Cormack 

Billy Mills’ Ore 

*Neisser-Meyerhoff 

7-F-WABC 

‘Mortimer Gooch’ 

Bob Bailey 

Louise Fiteh 

Clair Baum 

Al Hallis 

John van Crinkhite, 
Author 

",ouis Jackobson, 
Producer 


Mace 








| MUTUAL 


WOR 








ARMIN VARADY 
12:30-Su-WGN 

Perry Como 

Elmo Tanner 

C'try Washburne 

Red Ingle 

Pierre Andre 

Ted Weems Oro 

*Sedlers 

CRAZY WATER 
HOTEL CO. 


OR 


‘Music from Texas’ 
Jack Amlung Ore 

Mary Hagman 
*Luckey Bowman 


CROWN OVERAL! 
7:45 


Frolic’ 
Charles Seel 
Dan Carson 
Chas. Dameron 
Betty L Arnold 
Florence Golden 
Charles Wayne 
Devore Sis 
William Greene 
Claire Grenville 
Joe Lugar Ore 
*H. W. Kastor 


CRUSADERS 
WwoR 
Sun-3:15 p.m. 
‘Horse Sense Philos 


1-1:15 p.m.-M-W-E- 
w 


p.m.-Th-WLW 
‘Pleasant Valley 


opher,’ A.F. Kelley 


HEALTH 
PRODUCTS 
6 p.m.-Su-WOR 
Amateur Night’ 
Ray Knight 
Arnold Johnson Of 
*Wm. Esty 
LEHN & FINK 
1 p.m.-M to F- 
WGN 


‘Life of Mary 
Sothern’ 
Minahelle Abbott 


*Lennen & Mitchell 


LOCAL DEPART- 
MENT STORE 
9 a.m. Th-WOR 
‘Morning Matinee’ 
‘| Tommy Dorsey 
Lucille Ball 
Laurence Gray 
Claire Whitney 
*Dorland 
LUTHERAN 
1-4:30-Su-W LW 
*Kelly StahIiman 
McFADDEN PUBS 


9:30-Tu-WLW 
"True Detective 
Mysteries’ 
MENNEN 
10-M-WOR 
‘Famous Jury 
Trials’ 
Harold Carr 
Eileen Palmer 
Sidney Slon 
Luise Squire 














Kirstein, newly 





ltion staff in Holly 


Idea being mulled by 


Lincoln 
appointed director 


of WPA dance project, is to present 
a panorama of U. S. terping in one 


wood, moving down 


| from NBC in Frisco. 


gern te 


Melodies’ J 


10 p.m.-Tu-WOR ~” 


| 
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ADVERTISEMENT FROM ISSUE JAN. 1, 1898 


NO ARTIST TOO SIG — 
NO ARTIST TOO SMALL 


WILLIAM MORRIS 











I. every field of public entertainment throughout the world, the name 
of WILLIAM MORRIS has been pre-eminent since the turn of the cen- 
tury ... Today and during the years to come, the glorious principles of 
work, service, helpfulness and integrity instilled by its founder will 


continue to be the guiding spirit of the organization. 


= 





Mic: pictures, Radio, Vaudeville, Legitimate and Presentation The- 
atres, Authors, Publishers, Hotels and Cafes ... as well as every other 
form of public amusement enterprise — executives, sponsors, advertis- 


ing directors and performers—all are encompassed in the far-reach- 
ing activities of the WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY. 


Az 


M... talent, from novice to established star, has been developed by 
this organization than any other agency in show business... nur- 
turing their talents, solving their problems, managing their affairs and 
presenting their potentialities in every direction ... an unparalleled 


service to the entertainment world. 


XK 


ESTABLISHED 13898 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON PARIS CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
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in RADIO 





as in other fields of entertainment, the 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


bookings—series 


and guest committments 


—were a dominating factor during 1936 
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WITHOUT PATCH OR SEAM —on Monday, 


December 7th, Columbia flashed five programs directly from England, 
one from Canada, one from Rome, and two from Buenos Aires— nine 


international broadcasts in all—to the radio audience of the United 


__ States. World news was breaking in both hemispheres. The British 


Empire was then in the midst of its unique royal crisis. The Pope was 
gravely ill. And in Buenos Aires, American statesmen were meeting 
to bring permanent peace to the people of the Western World. 

Our engineers and editors went swiftly to the task of bringing this news 
with living voice —in authoritative comment — from the very countries 


in which it was happening while it was happening. 


And the smooth succession of Columbia’s normal schedule flowed on 


and around these special programs without an audible patch or seam— 
though the tense, minute-to-minute arrangements of international 


radio criss-crossed thousands of ocean-miles. 





HOUR-BY-HOUR, DAY-BY-DAY_ utc 


Columbia’s activities on December 7th by the days of the year—by a 
dozen different types of programs—and you get some indication of 
today’s range of a network’s program-schedule. In 1936 alone, almost 
22,000 different programs were broadcast to the nation through 
Columbia microphones. More than half of these were created “by 
Columbia’ —well over 10,000 programs produced by the network, 
itself to balance its sponsored features. Just to catalogue them, with a 
, brief description, would fill all the pages of this fine, big issue of 
VARIETY—and even then one would have a woefully incomplete 
picture of the degree of listener-service inherent in these programs 
“by Columbia’. Instead, we attempt here-only snapshots of the hour- 
by-hour, day-by-day job of building, producing and brcadcasting the 
programs which supplement and balance the flow of entertainment 


provided by Columbia’s clients. 








SERIOUS MUSIC NEED NOT BE DULL 


Columbia discovered long ago that serious music need not be dull music. 
Symphonies, chamber music, string quartets, vocal and instrumental solo 


recitals are no longer exclusively heard by the thousands who buy tickets 


for concert-halls. In 1936 Columbia presented more than 1,000 broad-: 


casts of serious music to the nation’s millions—the best works of classic 
and modern composers, performed by the brightest and greatest stars 
in the world of music. 

Despite the vast proportions of the audiences for these radio concerts, 
Columbia has found no need to sacrifice quality, in any sense of the 
word, to assumed levels of “popular” taste. And this year, Deems Taylor, 
Musical Consultant for Columbia, maintains the rigorous standards of 
good music which have already won for these programs the applause 


of music’s hardest-to-please professional critics. 





40,000,000 VOTES—OVER ONE DESK 


The presidential election has been the year’s greatest civic event—for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System as well as for the American people. 
In broadcasting this year’s conventions and election returns, Columbia 
established the most ambitious set-up in its history. Walking transmitters, 
Columbia’s Demonstrometer (a noise-measuring apparatus) , swinging 
microphones, and photomicrophone-cameras were some of the technical 
features of its operation. A permanent staff of 8 engineers were on 
constant duty at Cleveland, and 10 at Philadelphia. Eleven distinguished 
commentators reported and analyzed each event in those great and 
significant turmoils. 

The machinery for covering the nation’s balloting on Election Night was 
so complex that space to describe it is lacking. The most important fact 
is that more than 40,000,000 votes were cleared over a single desk in 


Columbia’s New York office for broadcasting to the nation. This opera- 


tion, which functioned so smoothly in the two and three-quarter hours 
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of steady reporting on Election Ni se was made seat by months of 
careful planning and preparation. It enabled 84,000,000 potential radio 
listeners to be simultaneously advised of every new move in this great 
political drama... enabled America to go to bed long before the final 
returns were in, vividly, interestingly, accurately informed. 

ia addition, Columbia's program-builders in 1936 arranged almost 
2,000 talks on the air by as many speakers. The list of Columbia's 
speakers reached far beyond the circle of politics into art, medicine, 
science, literature and many other fields of social importance—each 
speaker a recognized authority in his field; each with something 


important to say. 





FOUR R’S OF MODERN EDUCATION 


To their three long-reigning R's, the schools of the United States have 
now added a new R—Radio! In 1936-37, Columbia again presents the 
American School of the Air—afternoon-classes-by-air for school-chil- 
dren throughout the country. Leading educators make Science, Litera- 
ture, Music, History, Art and Geography vivid by magic of radio. 
The marked success of these programs is attested by their audience. 
More than six million children in schools hear them each season! This 
year, the American Legion Auxiliary—making its first radio award— 
presented it to Columbia for its sponsurship of the American School of 


the Air. This award was made: 


“To the sponsor of a program over the air which would be 
typically American, which would appeal to the patriotism of our 


people, which would be a bene fit to the children of the nation.” 





EAR-WITNESS FOR THE NATION 


We have already given an example of how Columbia's microphones 
range wherever there is news of vital importance to be broadcast. 

In 1936, Columbia brought more than 1,000 individual broadcasts of 
news-in-the-making to the radio audience—with a vividness and an 
inymediacy characteristic of the medium. These features go far beyond 
the bounds of mere news reporting and comment. They carry Columbia 
microphones to the very birthplaces of contemporary history—bring- 
ing American audiences the second-to-second pulsation of actual events. 
The variety of these programs is as many-faceted as the news itself — 


whether it be the first arrival of a “Queen Mary”, the abdication of a 
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king, the terror of floods, the fury of a hurricane, or the thrill of major 
sports. Indeed, little of great importance happens anywhere these 


days without Columbia somewhere near as ear-witness for the nation. 





MANY MORE PROGRAMS -such brief 


reviewing of the programs “by Columbia” tells only a small part of the 
contributions of CBS program-builders to the development of radio i in 
1936. Many important individual programs have not been mentioned. 
In the ‘ ‘Ex perimental Workshop’ , for example, the Columbia Program 
Department has created innovations of technique, form and psychologi- 
cal effect on which many commercial program-builders have begun to 
draw for their own productions. And one of the programs of the 
“Experimental Workshop” so impressed government officials that a 
record of it has been placed in the Hall of Archives at Washington— 
the first time a radio program has achieved this distinction. 

The Church of the Air is another Columbia program of major impor- 
tance. Columbia allows no time to be purchased for religious purposes, 
but contributes regularly its nationwide facilities for services of all 
faiths, without cost. Churchmen of all denominations, against a rich ond 
appropriate background of music, bring religious guidance to listeners, 
and spiritual comfort to invalids and shut-ins in Columbia’s Church of 


the Air. It is now in its fourth year, broadcast twice each Sunday. 





AND A BRIGHTER YEAR TO COME 


In this abbreviated summary of Columbia’s programs, VARIETY 
readers may have noted the absence of the record-breaking accomplish- 
ments of Columbia’s sponsored programs in 1936. But this would not 
be news to most of VARIETY’S readers— many of whom have con- 
tributed so much to radio-programming in the year just past. . 
Nor will it be news to them that Columbia’s sponsored programs, this 
year, have combined into the strongest schedule known to broadcasting. 
And into the greatest dollar-volume of advertising ever to be carried 


by one network in the history of radio. 


More significant is the fact that the thousands of programs in 1936, 


presented both by Columbia’s sponsors and “by Columbia”, have made 
radio-listening in 1936 a greater delight than ever before. Radio con- 
tinues to reach new high levels of program-quality and audience- 
response from week to week, month to month. \n this is assurance of 
an even brighter year to come. A brighter year for the country’s many 


millions of radio listeners—and for all who seek their friendship. 
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The double task of an Artist Bureau is to find the right jobs for 
artists— and the right artists for jobs. To serve talent— and the 
buyers of talent—to the best advantage of both. 

Consider the story of Miss X. From out of the Golden West. 
she arrived in New York March 20th, 1935. A Hollywood girl. 
born and bred, she came to the COLUMBIA ARTISTS’ BUREAU, 
completely unknown—without benefit of publicity. But she had 
other benefits: an enchanting personal beauty, a deep bewitch- 
ing voice, and a thoroughly grounded musicianship. 

On June 14th, 1935 the COLUMBIA ARTISTS’ BUREAU started 
Miss X off to fame at a sprint, booking her as star performer on 
the premiere of the Socony Red Horse Tavern program. 

On July 2nd 1935 the COLUMBIA ARTISTS’ BUREAU booked 
Miss X in a series of fiftteen-minute programs over CBS, that are 
stil] being broadcast over the entire Columbia Network. 

Booked her into the Hotel Biltmore, the Hotel Roosevelt, the 
Hotel New Yorker, and the Texas Centennial Exposition. 

Placed her in movie shorts for Paramount and Warner Brothers. 

Booked her into the Paradise Restaurant for two weeks — where 
she was held over tor four months. 

Signed her to a seven-year contract with Samuel Goldwyn. 
Inc.—with forty weeks’ work out of each fifty-two. 

All this in the space of 18 months! 

That is the success story of Miss X—better known to you as 
Virginia Verrill! 


There is nothing of the Cinderella in Miss Verrill’s phenomenal 


rise to the top ranks of America’s entertainers. It is the direct 


result of a cultivated. brilliant talent, guided by the efforts of an 


THE COLUMBIA ARTISTS BUREAU 


MR. RALPH J. WONDERS, manacts, 485 Madison Avenue, New York « 5939 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Artists’ Bureau does both 


intelligent and resourceful Artist Bureau. It is typical of the double 
job done by Columbia week in and week out throughout the year. 


And here are a few of many other typical examples: 


HOWARD BARLOW . - March of Time 
eT ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee Zerone 
BIL, AND GINGER . . « « ec 0.# 6. @. * ae ae oy ee ee Ae Spry 
RAY BLOCH . . Kreuger Beer: National Democratic Campaign Committee 


PATTI CHAPIN . Atlantic Refining: Palmolive Ziegfeld Follies of the Air 
- Lucky Strike “Your Hit Parade” 
- « « Drene; Kreuger Beer: Pompeiian 


. Atlantic Refining: Chesterfield: Granger Tobacco: 
Horn & Hardart: Wildroot: Zerone 


BUDDY CLARKE .. «© «© «© © © © @ @ « 
JERRY COOPER . + + «© «© #© «@ « 
PAUL DOUGLAS . 


MORTON DOWNEY . . «© © « © © © © © © @ 8 - Bourjois 
We GGUS «3 6 8 te ee MESS SS eS Oe Philip Morris 
BENNY FIELDS .... .« ° . Palmolive Ziegfeld Follies of the Air 
SLERANDER GRAY . 1. 2 2 © ec eo eo ee ow 8 . Chrysler Motors 
SIWO GUIBABR. © © ce we eo ec wee ee eee 8 te 8 6 meee Dre 


RAY HEATHERTON . . « « + «+ « «© «© « « « « « Chesterfield Cigareties 
Atlantic Refining: Camel Cigarettes: Wildroot 
. Chesterfield Cigareties 
. Chesterfield Cigareties 
os + «+ « « Lucky Strike; United Cigar 
“Between the Book Ends” Hind’s Honey and Almond 
+ « » « «Chesterfield Cigareties 
Universal Pictures 


TED HUSING . «. «+ «© «© « « 
HAL KEMP. . . . . 7 e 7 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ « « + «¢ 


$e ek € Oe 
LORETTA LEE «© © © «© © @ 
TED MALONE. »« « «+ 
WINO MARTINI . « « « 


GERTRUDE NIESEN . «5 «+ «© « * 


. . . . * . ~ . . 


LILY PONS. . ae oe » © ¢ « «© « « « «Chesterfield Cigarettes - 
FREDDIE RICH Lucky Strike “Your Hit Parade”: Socony Vacuum Oil Company 
AL RINKER'S BOYS. . « +» « © «© + «© « © « « «Chesterfield Cigareties 
DAVID ROSS . . 1. «+ «© © 6 ¢ «© «© © © « « « «Chesterfield Cigareties 
MATE SMITH. . « 1 «© «© + « « « + «+ Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
Te, nr a ae eee ee ae ee ae a ee 
COLONEL STOOPNAGLE &6 BUDD. «. « + « «+ « « « « « «+ Minute Tapioca 
HAY THOMPSON. . . ~- + « « © « © «© « « « «Chesterfield Cigarettes 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE «4 + + «© « + e « « « « «+ Chrysler Motors 
MARE WARNOW. . . « « + « «Bourjois; Calumet; Chrysler Motors; Sanka 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. . « + + + «© « «© « « « » Granger Tobacco 
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Season’s Greetings to Everyone! 


'FERDE GROFF E 


and ORCHESTRA — Appearing in Concert at CARNEGIE HALL, New York, Tues. Eve., Jan. 19, 1937 
Heard Every Saturday, 8:00 to 9:00 P.M., on the 


EXCLUSIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS, Inc. 3 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


New York City, N. ¥ 


*“Sealtest Party,” Over WEAF and NBC Network 


Wednesday, January 6, 1937 
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NEW YEAR'S 
GREETINGS 


from 


JOLLY 
COBURN 


and his 
ORCHESTRA 


opening at the 


FRENCH CASINO 
MIAMI, FLA. 


on January 15th 


Management 


CONSOLIDATED 
RADIO ARTISTS, INC. 





George Hall and His Orchestra 


Featuring Dolly Dawn and Johnny McKeever 


Just Completed Shorts for Warner Bros. and Paramount 





SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
Hotel Taft, New York Columbia Broadcasting System 





Victor Recordings Dir. Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc. 





Season’s Greetings 


KING’S JESTERS 


and thair “Queen” MARJORIE WHITNEY 
Walnut Room, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 
Broadcasting Nightiy Over N8C—Daily, Fair Store, WMAQ, 
Commercial and Radio Transcriptions for Sterling Ale 
Exclusive Management 
CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS, INC. 
New York—Clevelaad—C hlcago—Holly wood 





“SEASON’S GREETINGS” FROM 
CHAUNCEY CROMWELL 322 COMMODORES 


Currently Featured at the French Casino, New York 
Pxctusive Management CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS, INC. 




















Season's Greetings 


MARIO BRAGGIOTTI 


Corinthian Room, Hots! Pierre 


: 


CONSOL. RADIO ARTISTS, Ine. . 


(NBC Network Twiee Weekly) 


Mgt. 





® RHYTHMS BY RESER 


HARRY RESER- 


and His ORCHESTRA 


Scoring a hit at the Providence Biltmore, Providence, R. 1. 
with Broadcast over the NBC Network 


Exclusive 
Management 


Consolidated Radio Artists. Inc, 


| HOLIDAY 


GREETINGS 
FROM 


| LOU 





* HOLIDAY GREETINGS FROM A 


RAY PEARL 


and His SUNSET ORCHESTRA 


Recently Heard over the NBC Network from the Triandn, Cléveland 
Now on Tour 


Personal Direction of FRED LUTHER 


Management 


CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS, INC, 


BREESE 


AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


CASINO PARISIENNE 
Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHINING NEW STAR! 


Morrison 


Exclusive Management 


CONSOLIDATED 
RADIO ARTISTS, INC. 





always on top 


now at THE PEAK or nis career ; 


RAINBOW GRILL - 65th FLOOR 
Rockefeller Center 


JOHNNY 


HAMP 


xkwx« 


Met.: CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS 





SEASON'S GREETINGS 


BILLY BAXTER and 


Hotel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Management CONSOLADATED RADIO ARTISTS, ING, 
New York—Cleveland—Chickgo— Holly wood 





Season’s Greetings 


JERRY JOHNSON 


and ORCHESTRA 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis 
A “®RA” ATTRACTION 


ORCHESTRA 








“SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


“Four Aristocrats of Rhythm" 


Held Over at the EMPIRE ROOM, PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Management CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS, INC. 
NEW YORK—CLEVELAND—CHIC AGO—HOLLY WOOD 





The Sepia King of Swing 


FLETCHER 


and His ORCHESTRA 


NOW ON TOUR FOR 


“CRA” 


“HOLIDAY GREETINGS” 
ED FOX Presents 


HENDERSON 





The Colored King of the lIvories 


EARL HINES 


and His ORCHESTRA 


Currently Appearing at Ed Fox's Grand Terrace, Chicago, 
with Nightly NBC Broadcasts 





Management: CONSOLIDATED RADIO ARTISTS, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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The forty-five thousand 





dealers from coast-to- 





coast, who serve you with 





Fire-Chief gasoline and 





other Texaco products, 
| present Radio's outstand- 


ing comedian-showman— 





EDDIE CANTOR | 
“TEXACO TOWN" 


WITH 








* PARKYAKARKUS 
* DEANNA DURBIN 
* BOBBY BREEN 
* JAMES WALLINGTON 
* JACQUES RENARD 





On Columbia Broadcasting 


System Every Sunday Night 
8:30 Eastern Standard Time 
8:00 Pacific Standard Time 
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Artists on This Page Represented by 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS TO EVERY MAN’S FAMILY. 










EDDIE FIRESTONE, JR. 


TED MAXWELL, Author 











from ' 
ONE MAN’S FAMILY i 
Y 
2 ee eee eo oe on ee ac es a ede Father Barbour ‘ 
I ME cn has ce Oe wu hank fee ddeonddaae Mother Barbour 7 
i I ee i scwcd cha desuatboe Paul : 
er eo ee ot OL as en kee’ Hazel 
Ne en ee no ad acebds «sateewaaaéeune Clifford 
re ee atk dk om erwin Claudia 
Nee nnn ee ee a eabadeel hen ene Jack 
ne i  enenneedatdandecsuues Teddy 
PU Re CORPUS 2 Gow vwcccncnanesndéadians Capt. Nicholas Lacey 
PAUL CARSON, Organist 
WM. ANDREWS, Announcer 
CARLTON E. MORSE, Author-Producer 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
me HAWTHORNE HOUSE aa! 
PEARL KING TANNER OLIVE WEST P\, 
MONTY MOHN JEANE COWAN Py 
BOBBE DEANE NANCY COLEMAN P\. 


NATALIE PARK 








MEREDITH WILLSON 


House of Melody (Bank of America) 


AMERICA SINGS 


Tall 










Carefree Carnival (Signal Oil) 





JOSEF HORNIK 


NBC Conductor 


JACK 
MEAKIN 


“Dr. John Brunker Meakin” 





EDNA FISCHER 


Pianist 


BUGHOUSE 
- RHYTHM 





HAL BURDICK 


Author-Narrator 


Night Editor (Cardinet Candy Company) 
DOr. Kate (Best Foods) 


Mondays, 7:15 p.m., EST 
NBC—Blue Network 


RICARDO 


and \. 


HIS VIOLIN a: 





CHARLES RUNYAN 


Organist-Pianist-Arranger 








ARNOLD MAGUIRE 


Producer-Writer 


“WHO AM I?” (CHB Food Products) NY 








BENNIE WALKER 


Editor, Woman's Magazine of the Air 


PAUL MARTIN 


and 


HIS MUSIC 
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IRVING KENNEDY, Tenor 


Dreen, “Who Am 1?” (CHB) ; 
Carefree Carnival (Signal Oil) ry 
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and on a FIRM 
FOUNDATION 


UP goes WEBR’s new 304-foot 
vertical antenna tower atop a 
¥ 112-foot building ¢.. 


RO Ae 000 
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UP went WBEN’s 300-foot ver- 
tical radiator antenna, recently 
placed in operation .. . 
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UP goes your sales chart if you 
take advantage of these stations 
with ace Buffalo-built and NBC 
programs—radiated in the finest 
fashion. 











WBEN - WEBR 
NBC Red - NBC Blue 
FIRST IN BUFFALO 
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BE IT RESOLVED: 


I will not pay a premium for scattered, 


thinly populated Rural Coverage 


WMB 


COVERING A CONCENTRATED MARKET « 
OF RADIO HOMES WITH HIGH 
SPENDABLE INCOME 


FURGASON & ASTON, Nat. Rep. 


RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA 




















SC EEE LILA, 
5 Holiday Greetings q 
webs 


matches SHELLEY 


A 


RE-STATEMENT 
of 
POLICY 


JOHN BLAIR 


AND COMPANY 





A we look forward to our 
fifth year in the busi- 
ness of station representa- 
tion it is fitting that we 
reiterate those basic policies 
that have guided our opera- 


tions in the service of the 


stations we represent. 


To continue to maintain a staff 
of professional, seasoned adver- 
tising men—WITH RADIO 
STATION EXPERIENCE. 


2 


To continue to serve a limited 
group of successful stations—a 
list short enough to permit the 
concentration each station ex- 


pects and deserves. 


3 


To continue to create and adopt 
new and improved methods of 


service to advertising agencies. 


4 


To continue to maintain that 
station confidence and close 
association which enables us 
to act as the station ITSELF 
at the point of sale. 


To continue to keep faith with 
advertising agencies in making 
only those recommendations 
that are conscientious and sin- 


cere, 


JOHN BLAIR 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Representing the following 


stations nationally: 
WLS (NBC)... . Chicago 


WBNS (CBS) . ; 
WHIO (CBS) 


Columbus 
. Dayton 


WMNMN (CBS) Fairmont 
KTRHI (CBS) . Houston 


KNX (CBS) . Los Angeles 
wow (NBC) Omaha 
KTAR (NBC) . . . Phoenix 
KDYI, (NBC) Salt Lake City 


KSFO (CBS) San Francisco 


KIRO (IND). . Seattle 
KWKH (CBS) . . Shreveport 
WSPPD (CBS) .. . Toledo 


WWVA (CBS) . . Wheeling 

















Seen 


WW 


FIRST IN LISTENER INTEREST 
IN DETROIT 


First station in America to broadcast regular daily 





——4 





programs, WW] won a place for itself in the hearts of 
listeners of the Detroit community, never supplanted by 
later broadcasting stations. @ Recent surveys show WW] 
first in General Station Popularity, everwhelmingly first 


in sport broadcast popularity, and first in news commen- 


“7 


tator popularity. @ You must have WW] te sell America’s 


fourth market—the key market in industrial recovery. 


New York 


HARRY BETTERIDGE 
247 West 43rd Street 


4 Chicago 
“Sa GEO. P. HOLLINGBERRY CO. 
307 Nerth Michigan 


Ultra High Frequency 
Station WEXWJ 31600 KC 


Original Midwest 
Member N. B.C Basic Red Network 






























Wishes All His Friends 
A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 


EEE EEE LEE EAN 














holiday greetings 
earle ferris 
radio feature service, inc. 


420 madison avenue new vork 
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Season's Greetings 


NANO RODRIGO 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
RAINBOW ROOM, NEW YORK 


The First Orchestra to Ever Appear for One Consecutive Year 
At the Rainbow Room 


elias ELE CEE LE LE LEY. 


SESS SESE SERB RE RANA PETE PSPS = 


Greetings from the Sweethearts of the Air 


May SINGHI and = Peter DeROSE 


Tuesday and Thursday, 5:45 P.M., Sunday Mornings 10:15 
WJZ 
Sponsored Sie Gk Og GEOL GL Umer REY’S 

























PETER VAN STEEDEN 
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GREETINGS 


AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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%. W. AYER & §$ OO. Na IN CSC. 


Washington Square, Philadelphia . New York ° Boston ° Chicago 










San Francisco * Detroit * London Montreal * Buenos Aires * Sao Paulo 























x Season’s Greetings 
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| a — alata You You'll Want This New pare Map for Your Files | | 
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# POWER 
UP! 
» 100% INCREASE ' 
IN WATTAGE 









Tw COSTS 
NEW YORK'S — ) DOWN! 
OWN STATION GREATER COVERAGE “_ W@W 


AND RECEPTION AT 
NO: INCREASE IN RATES 




















A Colorful Descrip- 
tion of WBNX's Influ- 
ence in the World's 
Greatest Market. 


Season's Greetings 










STARRING IN 


WOODBURY'S 
RIPPLING RHYTHM. 
REVUE 
FOR 1937 




















9:15-9:45 P.M., EST : 
} 
SUNDAY NIGHTS 
JUDY, ANNE and ZEKE for mane neere 
letterhead 
CANOVA |} Ea 
DAY and 
SPEAKS THE Warts We B N » 4 NIGHT SF Sie 
LANGUAGE 9f:1-10))').@8-1,00)- 18107 oR OMEClOPEEL Lom PROSPECT 


NEW YORK CITY 


A TATa RE RACH REEL RERERER geeeeeeees 0 Kc F 


EXTENDING —— 50) i ACK And His 
- $SEASON'S BEN ORCHESTRA 


Opened — BLUE ROOM, HOLLYWOOD — Dec. _ eee ee 
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aber s Greetings 




























part BAKER 
SUNDAY NIGHTAT 7:30. 


A COMEDY IM HALF AYN HOUR 


SAM PERRIN & ARTHUR PHILLIPS 
ADDITIONAL DIALOGUE ly HAROLD BLOCK 


WITH 


HARRY MNAUGHTON «BOTTLE 


AND 


‘BEETLE '-HIMSELF 
AGNES MOOREHFAD .. HARRY VONGELL 
Gd Swmalles 


% G ORGEOUS£L,’ “7 
LAMOROUS 
or | Oscar Bradley's Orchestra 
Production : PE TE BARNUM 


COLUMBIA PLAYHOUSE 


CBS NETWORK «..7150PmH.EST: 





























| & vounc &RUBICAM » PHILBAKERS FOURTH @ MANAGEMENT 
me. CONSECUTIVE YEAR ONTHEAIR ~ A.&S.LYONS,Ine. 
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Now Held Over... 


To the fk area ; 


JOHN ROY 


RAINBOW ROOM, N. Y. 


FRANK ELLIOTT 


STEEL PIER, ATLANTIC CITY 


HARRY ANGER 


PUBLIX THEATRES CORP. 


SAM SAX 


WARNER BROS. PICTURES 


BILL HOWARD 


RKO THEATRES 


CHAS. FREEMAN 


PUBLIX THEATRES CORP. 


Chicago Theatre 
Fourth Month, Empire Room, Chicago 


AND 


EDW. T. LAWLESS 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, PALMER HOUSE 


MERRIELL ABBOTT 


EMPIRE ROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


W. G. POWER 


CHEVROLET MOTORS CORP. 


STEPHAN TRILLING 


WARNER BROS. THEATRES 


EDWARD SHERMAN 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N. Y. 


LOUIS LIPSTONE 


BALABAN & KATZ THEATRES CORP. 


IRMA MARWICK - ELSIE HUNTER - CORINNE MUER - JANETTE HACKETT 


We Earnestly and Gratefully Thank You for Contributing to Our Success in 1936 


LESTER COLE 


and 


9 SAE SE SAE AE AE LAE LE LE EEE AA EEE EE REAR LE AE LE LEELA . 




















NEW 


abd] fpdee- 


GREASON’S SEETINGS 


SOME SWITCH, EH? 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


AGENCY, INC. 


Be PA APPLET ERE ERE EERE EE LEO EEO OE GEE GE GE GE GE GE GED EOE OE GE GEG: ey 


GEORGE BURNS »» GRACIE ALLEN 

















4 


NOW PLAYING 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


i 


YORK CITY 








SEAS O N? .. 


GUY LOMBAR 


AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS 


~~. 


BEELER LAM C A gsesesasesesese eae 


D 


10 


BOND . 


5:30-6 P. 


M. Sundays 


Mutual and CBS Networks 


“ 
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He 2 fact discovered in 1936 by Price- 
Waterhouse; confirmed by 51 local and 
national spot advertisers (more than on any 
other local Cincinnati station), and by WARC’s 
full Columbia Network program schedule, 
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Covering New York City, 
ifs environs, and New. 
Jersey. ...the entire Met- | 
ropolitan Trading Area 
...at the lowest per capita 
rate the territory offers. 


1250 Kilocycles 
2500 watts — day 1000 watts - night 











“DOING THE REAL JOB FOR 
THE ADVERTISER”_..:: 


“Breezy Sunday afternoon half-hour that 
gets a good deal out of a modest talent 
budget. Program represents a neat package 
of showmanship on an economy basis.” 


—Land. 


That’s what “Variety” said about the first 
network radio program of this »ine-month- 
old Adyertising Agency. 


LEIGHTON & NELSON 





























PEE SE SEE 


Greetings From The Cast of 


KALTENMEYER’S 
KINDERGARTEN 








BRUCE KAMMAN .,.......... err es Professor Kaltenmeyer 
tg ak ee Oe eee OBiscceses Izzy Finkelstein 

eM eeeee tes PEIAIT ovscoccesvds BGicsckice Percy Van Schuyler 
THOR ERICKSON ........... Me successes Yonnie Yonson 
ELINOR HARRIOT........... eee Pee Joyful Hoakum 
kK a eg Seer rT rere HS. ccceces “Corny” Callahan 





Sincere Thanks to 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
and LORD & THOMAS AGENCY 
SATURDAY, 5:30 P.M., EST RED NETWORK - NBC 






































Advertising 
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4 LOAD OF GOOD WISHES My 


RAY PERKINS | 
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TRANSAMERICAN’S affiliated radio 
stations may expect television to 
become an accomplished fact on a 
nation-wide basis during 1937. 













Facilities for the transmission of 
television programs are in process 
of development. The first TRANS- 
AMERICAN television program is 
now in production. 





TRANSAMERICAN’S important con- 
tributions to radio broadcasting in 
1936 have served only to foreshadow 
the revolutionary and far-reaching 
progress that TRANSAMERICAN has 
pianned for 1937. 





JOHM L. CLARK, President 


. NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
wae 521 FIFTH AVENUE 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 5833 FERNWOOD AVENUE 
, MUrray Hill 6-2370 STate 0366 HOllywood 5315 
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Transamerican Broadcasting and Television Corp. 
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atnome... Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


The latchstring is always out to WLW in 
those thousands of American homes where 
they turn first to “the Nation's Station” for 
consistently fine program entertainment. 


Successful radio advertisers appreciate the 
value of such a favorable entrée for their 
products ... they use WLW... year in 





and year out. 






































GREETINGS FROM 


CECIL, WARWICK & CECIL, wwe. 


RADIO IN 1936 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


“Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air" 
for The Sherwin-Williams Co, 





GRACE MOORE 


“Vick's Open House, with Grace Moore” 
for The Vick Chemical Company 





CHICK MEEHAN 


“Chick Meehan’s Football Forum” 
for Trommer's Beer 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


for the Makers of Vince 


JIM McWILLIAMS 


“Uncle Jim's Question Bee” 
for G. Washington Coffee 





JIMMIE FIDLER 


“Jimmie Fidler’s Hollywood Gossip” 
for Tangee Lipstick 





WARDEN LAWES 


“20,000 Years in Sing Sing, with Warden Lawes” 
for Sloan's Liniment 










































«IT If GOOD BUSINESS TO 
RENEW FOR ANOTHER YEAR.” 


an 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE FURNITURE 
HOUSE IN THE NORTHWEST 
RENEWS THEIR CONTRACT, 
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NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION] 


SAINT PAUL 








MINNEAPOLIS 


For rates and schedules address: KSTP, 
MINNEAPOLIS- SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, or our 
exclusive NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco—Paul H. 
Raymer Co. 
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PERSONAL DIRECTION 
JACK LAVIN 17 casts 57. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK 





ae 
m Sales! 


In 1936, advertisers invested over $3,000,000 sore in NBC Networks 
than in 1935—and nine times as much as in 1927, our first full year. 
Continued and increasing investments by national advertisers in any 
medium are perhaps the strongest possible evidence of the sales results 
it produces. After ten years of test and proof, leading up to the biggest 
year in broadcasting history, NBC finds itself firmly established as 
the world’s largest advertising medium, with a sizable margin over each 


and every other single advertising medium, in terms of dollar volume. 


‘NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


CHICAGO ¢* SAN FRANCISCO 





‘RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera every Saturday afternoon. And ‘‘Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T. 
Both on NBC Blue Network. 


TheWorlds Lorgest Notiona! Advertising Medium 





A Ra&dio*Corporation of America Service 


























Robert S. T APLINGER, Inc. 
Publicity and Radio Relations 


HOLLYWOOD 
8532 Sunset Blvd. 


NEW YORK 
485 Madison Ave. 


FKAULINE SWANSON 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
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Season’s Greetings 


JERRY COOPER 


KREUGER “MUSICAL TOAST,” WEAF, MONDAY, 10:30 P.M. ; 
DRENE “ROMANCE IN RHYTHM,” WEAF, WEDNESDAY, 
7:45 P.M—WJZ, THURSDAY, 7:45 P.M. 








DISCRIMINATING SPONSORS 


FOR A 


DISCRIMINATING AUDIENCE 


AMERICAN RBROSCH RADIO 

ELBOW PILLOW PRODUCTS CoO. 
HARMON NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
ILAYNES-GRIFFIN RADIO STORES 
KNABE PIANOS 

LEBENTHAL & CO. INVESTMENTS 
MARTINSON'S COFFER 

N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
RANDOM HOUSE (Publishers) 
RAYMOND & RAYMOND (Art Dealers) 
STROMBERG-CARLSON RADIO 
VENIDA MENTHO-KERCHIEFS 


1000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 


1550 K.C. — “AT THE END OF THE DIAL” 


INTERSTATE BROADCASTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATE DO 


Oo eur Yorke On hy High Gidel “y Station 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





— 











of 











“BARON MUNCHAUSEN” 


| JACK 
PEARL 


RALEIGH and 
KOOL CIGARETTES 


WJZ-9:30 P.M. E.S.Ti— Mondays 
NBC Network 

















Dir.: A. & S&S. LYONS, Ine. 





HARRY | 
SALTER 


CONDUCTS 
THE LUCKY STRIKE 
HIT PARADE 


EVERY SATURDAY OVER 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 
10-10:30 P.M. EST 


phil 
baker 


THE 
GREAT 
‘AMERICAN 
EDITOR 
¢ GULF REFINING 
COMPANY 
SUNDAYS 
7:30-8 P.M., EST 
WARC 
CBS 
































*« 


Fred Allen 


AND 


Portiand Hoffa 


in “Town Hall Tonight” 
SAL HEPATICA-IPANA 
WEAF—Wednesdays 9-10 P.M. EST 
Dir.: WALTER BATCHELOR 
* 


post CHERNIAVSKY 
“the rial Cameraman’ 


Presented by 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


Every Sunday 
at 4:30 p.m., EST 
COAST-TO-COAST 
Red Network - NBC 
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Programs and Sports Broadcasts 











Are Now Heard COAST to COAST | 


Over the Newly Extended Network of 





The Mutual Broadcasting System 








Woy THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE STATION 





50,000 Watts Power ...72© Kilocycles ... Cleared Channel 
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. and thus Detroit's most popular morn- 
ing program hits the air—and has been 
hitting it daily for the past 4 years. 


Everybody in Detroit knows ‘Happy Joe” 
and advertisers are constantly testifying 
to the effectiveness of his program... 
e.g. ... “tests have proven conclusively 
that our early morning broadcasts on the 
‘Happy Joe’ hour over your station is the 
most effective medium of all our advertis- 
ing’’—(Name on request). 


For clean fun and entertainment ‘‘Happy 

Joe’’ and his stooges are tops... prod- 
ucts advertised on his program are, too. 
Available either participating or exclu- 


For full information write 


CK LW 


UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT 


* Pronounced — “Jenteely” 


MEMBER MUTUAL BROADCA8TING SYSTEM « 


ELE IE EM 











THE E ONEILL 1s’ 
Am OU INLIELES 


By JANE WEST 


NOW RADIO'S: MOST POPULAR 
FAMILY BRINGS YOU MORE 


|AUGHTER EARS ano [{EART-THROBS 


i) 


Presented by Ivory Soap + 99 “*/100 °/o pure 


LISTEN TWICE DAILY 


NBC Blue Network, Mon. to Fri. 11 a.m. EST 
IN | , NBC Red Network, Mon. to Fri, 3:45 p.m. EST ff 
COAST TO COAST 


Dir... BLACKMAN ADVERTISING, INC, 
MGT., ED WOLF—RKO BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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Season's Greetings 


HARRY HORLICK | 


Management 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 








or 
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Season’s Greetings 


JACK 


|DOUGLAS 


| International Comedian 


Dec. 28 to Jan. 10 


LEVAGGI'S CLUB 
BOSTON 


FASE SOSA SOSA SO SO 








EVELYN CASE 
JACK ARTHUR 


appearing with 
RUBINOFF 


CHEVROLET MUSICAL MOMENTS 


over 400 stations 


NBC and COLUMBIA 


Management JACK ARTHUR 


16 Bie ctl ag e ape eke VARIETY _ 
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eneral Mills, producers . 

a 

of famous Wheaties, has 

awarded WCAU a loving 

cup for fostering the largest E 
Ls sively. 

baseball park attendance, ‘ 

3l major stations competing. 4 

ROBERT A. STREET, Commercial Manager 
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THE BENNYS 


JACK and MARY 
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| For Tlitc pee MILRAD 96 | 


YOU CAN REACH and SELL 


a ready-to-buy audience in 














NEW management and policies 


NEW awareness of community 
service obligation 





| lowa, Nesraska, KANSAS 
and Missour! 


%*K MiLrao: 


Cost of reaching 1,000 
radio - equipped homes 


NEW appreciation of radio 
showmanship 


NEW transmitter and equipment 
NEW program features 
NEW vigor and enterprise 


NEW SALES EFFECTIVENESS! 


| COLORADO SPRINGS 


, ) e i i PLOC AICS “ oOiua . a CIs sti i 
CBS Affiliate for Southeastern Colorado 





meh 


5000 WATTS L. S. 
NEW R.C.A. TRANSMITTER 


AND sTupio Equipment. With a quarter-hour 
program. 


The 
Earl May Sh (i h | 
KMA Station enan 0a 5 a. 


Represented by: WILSON-DALTON-ROBERTSON 
S Representative . ©. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


yy, Pacific Coast Representatives: WALTER BIDDICK COMPANY 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
. : Mie < ” 4 ™ ? 











tial 








AFFILIATED IN MANAGEMENT WITH 
WKY-OKLAHOMA CITY, KLZ-DENVER 
AND THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
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LEVER BROS. 
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MYRON KIRK 
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8 STATIONS IN MICHIGAN'S & LARGEST CITIES 


High Grade Entertainment from NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY and CANADIAN RADIO COMMISSION, via WXYZ, 
Detroit, raises the standard of home stations to Class A Broadcasting. 
These home stations are heard loudest and clearest in their territories, 
and are preferred over high powered stations located elsewhere. 
Preference for home stations strengthens the commercial value of the 
complete state unit. 

Michigan Radio Network is operated on full time, with grade A facilities, 
identical with coast to coast operation. 

Write to Station WXYZ, Detroit, for ideas on how to build sales in Michigan. 
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| GREETINGS TO VARIETY Y ; ; 
4 
JOHNNY GREEN i; 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR ‘ The Golden 
1933—“‘In the Modern Manner” Concerts—CBS . | aS 
1934—Oldsmobile—CBS ‘ : Ga le M a rke es 
PN 1934—“‘In the Modern Manner’’—Radio Stars Award s is 
1935—‘“‘Socony”—CBS N 


x 

1935-1936—The Jello Program—NBC 
is 1936-1937—The Packard Hour—NBC . 
PLE LE PLO DEDEDE GEDE GED! GE GED EGER 


aeeh 


KJBS KQW 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN JOSE 
1070 Kilocycles 1010 Kilocycles 











compliments 
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‘in response to the 
football contest on the 
"College Nights" series 
sponsored by Coca-Cola 
Bottling Companies of 
Texas (broadcast twice 
weekly, 6:30-7:00 p.m.), 
evidences the : 


ae : 


which has maintained 
800- kilocycles’ as the 
favorite ‘'spot'’ on radio 
dials in the Southwestes 
prosperous homes and 
which, added to ideal 
location in ‘Americas 
Fastest Growing Mar- 
ket,’ has been respon- 
sible for 








for the first half of 1936, 
as compared with 1935 
—previously the banner 
year in the station's 14 
years of operation 


_ 50,000 Watts 








of the season 
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Holiday Greetings 


GUS VAN 


Sinclair Minstrels 
Mon. 8-8.30 P.M. CST 
WMAQ-N.B.C. 
Chicago 
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‘A.L. ALEXANDER’ 






Representatives: 


Edw. Petry 
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yA 
WIGH-FIDELITY C quipnrent 
@ Every inch of the way from microphone straight jhrough 
WKY is high-fidelity engineere The switch- 
A high-fidelity transmit 
of the 
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is known from coast to coast. 
and cherished the con 
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Okla 





HIGH-FI 
e Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
es of sound 


h the Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
n ansaction. 
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22,000 SAW THIS. 
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GREAT KEXs SHOW 








The ‘deinnialiti hte Oregonian’s radio stations KGW 
and KEX is famed throughout the Oregon country. Re- 
cently the KEX staff staged “On The Oregon Trail” a 
locally sponsored program, at Oregon City—16 miles 
from Portland for a Pioncer day’s celebration. 


The sound effects were not “canned” — genuine covered 
wagons, camp fires, and the creaking of oxen yokes were 
heard as dramatic episodes of Oregon’s early history 
were re-enacted for broadcasting over KEX. From miles 
around came the 22,000 people who were held spell- 
bound by this “life like” drama of Oregon’s early history 
presented in a mammoth open air theatre. 


The enterprise and painstaking care exercised by the dramatic and 
engineering staffs of the Oregonian’s radio stations and the “‘net- 
work caliber” of their renditions enables them through experience, 
ty undertake and produce any type of program large or small. 


Let us show you what showmanship really is in the Oregon country. 


NBC RED NETWORK “NBC BLUE NETWORK 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





THE RADIO STATIONS OF THE OREGONIAN 
Representative ; ‘ yo 2 Naw} 3 soy ateoit. San f 
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AIR FEATURES : 


INCORPORATED 


RADIO 
PRODUCTIONS 


JAMES E. SAUTER 


PRESIDENT 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 


CO 5-1236 NEW YORK & 
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POPULARITY 


REQUIRES MORE THAN 


POWER 
50,000 Wk, ; 


WATTS HAS BOTH 


MICHIGAN'S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


WJR The Goodwill Station 


G. A. RICHARDS 
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DETROIT 


President 


LEE 
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LEO FITZPATRICK 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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DELETE LES 
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FOR CLEAR 
CHANNEL COVERAGE 


of the Nation’s Fastest 
Growing Market, USE 


WSM > 


§0,000 
WATTS 








NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC. 


National Representatives 








BIOTA SOCOCOCO SOTO TOM 











Season’s Greetings 


PHIL DUEY 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


CARL FENTON 


Musical Director, WMCA 
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E Sports and 
Special Events 
Greetings from 


DICK 


UF HELL 


WMCA 








Season’s Greetings 


VIRGINIA CLARK 


(Helen Trent) 
CHICAGO 


wees tk td ta ea 2% 








WATL 


“Atlanta’s Friendly Station” 
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Season's Greetings 


To All My Friends 


PARA PA PARA 


























Currently with 


NATIONAL BISCUIT AIR SHOW 
Via N.B.C., Friday Nights, 9:30, EST 
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STARRING COLUMBIA PICTURES 
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® New discoveries, new facilities, pioneering Ak 
enterprise have made vast changes in the maps : gre 
Gia of Marco Polo’s day. Today they are relics... ~ @ Maps of the 720 
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ee Into the archives with these ancient charts tions of Piolemy.  {yit¥. 
Pad should go your old air maps of Denver. KLZ oe 
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wet New management, new enterprise, new D E; N V E R Pe 
Sore broadcasting facilities have wrought a vast ot 
ae change in the old air map of the Denver Rocky “ ; s ee . wee : 
Re > Mountain region. KLZ now occupies a domi- fhe Pioneer Radio Station of the“West fee 
Sus nant place in the picture. Within a year anda Pi 
eae half it has vaulted to such an esteemed and Affiliated in Management with res 
Fegeks important position in the eyes and ears of radio WKY - Oklahoma City and say 
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CALIF. 


in 
Chose 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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ROFFERS | 
1937 MODEL * 


“Sorry, Mabel. I'll Have to let 


you go. Our sales are way off.” 








: T 0 STATIONS *: 


1 to 1 WEB 
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FIRST THUG: “What if they hear me?” 
SECOND THUG: “Not a chance. They're listening to WHK.” 


THESE GENTLEMEN don’t want the attention of our audience 
. but you can’t do without it if you're selling by radio in Ohio 


DON ee 


BROADCASTING “4 
SYSTEM ¥ 


7th and Bixel Sts. : 
* 


UNITED BROADCASTING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND ° cma ty a YOUNGSTOWN 
H. K. CARPENTER, Vice President 


“Let's both give our Mutual 
thanks.to. Mutual.” 
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NETWORK RADIO'S 4 H. K. CARPENTER, Vice President ar al ae: ye . A, MeLAUGHIILIN, Sates Manager Los Angeles 
BIGGEST. BARGAIN “4 
; a WHKC, COLUMBUS aiotion 4 
THE MAJOR MARKET ROUTE C. M. BVERSON, General Manager i. HW. HOESSLY, Sales Manager Sy 


»! 
WILLIAM G. RAMBEAU ri 
COMPANY, Representative 
Chanin Bidg., New York 4 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


TO THE COAST 


AFFILIATE: WKN, YOUNGSTOWN 
“UNITED FOR SERVICE” 


MUTUAL BROADASTING 
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Lulu Belle 
Skyland Scotty 


Prairie Ramblers and 
Patsy Montana 


Otto and His Novelodeons 





Hometowners 

Pat Buttram 

The Hoosier Sod Busters 
Georgie Goebel 
Maple City Four 

Joe Kelly 

Bill O'Conner 

Henry Burr 

Henry Hornsbuckle 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Four Hired Hands 


Exclusive WLS Artists Booking 
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Uncle Ezra 

The Hoosier Hot Shots 
Winnie, Lou and Sally 
The Hilltoppers 

Pokey Martin 

Christine Smith 

Girls of the Golden West 
Lily May 


Tom Corwine 





Possum Tuttle 
Hal O'Halloran 
Billy Woods 
Eddie Allan 


Carol Hammond 


Tom Ownes and His Cornhuskers 


Red Foley 


WLS Arti Sts, Inc. Earl W. Kurtze, George R. Ferguson 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION 


1930 WASHINGION, BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
BURRIDGE C 


50,000 WATTS 
870 KILOCYCLES 


tists — 


The Arkansas Woodchopper 
Evelyn, the Little Mald 
Grace Wilson 

Max Terhune 

Olaf, the Swede 

Bil McCluskey 

Chuck and Ray 

Joy Miller 

The Bergstroms 

The Barn Dance Band 
Pauline 

Betty Lee 

Rube Tronson and His Orchestra 
Hayloft Trio 

De Zurk Ssters 


BUTLER,” Pres GLENN SNYDER, Mgr 


National -Recresentatives JOHN BLAIR and CO 
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and a prosperous one | 
for advertisers who use 
through the 
Wide Range 
VERTICAL transcriptions of 
* Copies of the individual daily surveys used in compiling 
“ . 
Jeanscriplion Headquarters the above report are available on request tor 
* é NATIONAL ADVERTISING OFFICE 
201 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. » 400 W. Madison St, Chicago | ——— = 
555 S. Flower St., Los Angeles L FO N 
“THE MUSICAL TOAST OF THE SOUTHLAND” And His Warner Bros. 
. KFWB Orchestra 
r i A i e { § C a A 4 i CHASE and SANBORN Coffee Hour 
Sunday 8-9 P.M. E.S.T. NBC 
And His ORCHESTRA 
“Every ‘Monday Evening, 11:30 to 12, CST GOS TS GEOL OL GL OS 
“Nick Kenny, Daily Mirror,’ Red evoaczaia NBC Holiday Greetings | 
and Regularly WSM, Nashville So al wk Wiens ss «8 
= . - , and out of the profession ‘ee 
it wsasesazanem | H. LESTER 
| GREETINGS FROM TREMAYNE 
| PINE RIDGE . Betty and Bob — CBS 
LUM and ABNER § i203 
an ce Hope Alden — RCA 





















































SCHWIMMER & SCOTT §& 
ADVERTISING — | 

| CHICAGO | 
| 

— Sa _ = | 
BARNEY’S PRESENTS | 
JIMMY JEMIAL ¥ 
Inquiring Reporter in ‘Doing the Town’ 

(WMCA, 6:00 p.m, Daily-3:15) Suan.) ‘ | 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Located in the heart of the Caro- 
linas and covering one of the 
richest, most responsive, and— 
in shert—one of the best mar- 
kets in the world. 


An NBC Affiliate 
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Congratulations | 
to | 


SAM SAX 





And His ORCHESTRA 


Trianon Room 


Hotel Ambassador, New York 


DORSEY 


Personal Representative 
ARTHUR T. MICHAUD 
M gt.—M.C.A, 
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S. K. KUSHNER 
Presents 


Don 
Bestor 


Now at the 
NORMANDIE, BOSTON 
Until January 24 




















And His HARMONICA LADS 


WLW, CINCINNATI 


3 Shows Weekly Also Doubling 
at the 


LOOK OUT HOUSE 


NIGHTLY 
MGT, 0. L, OZ | 
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NOW IN 

“THE SHOW 
iT THE 

PROCTER & GAMBLE WINTER GARDEN, NEW YOR 


77 ” Exel. Mgt. HERMAN BERNIE, 
ee en 1619 Broadway, New York 
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JT HAPPENED IN 1936 " 


The economic side of Tin Pan Alley asserted itself more 
and more in 1936. And music, as a commodity, assumed 
more of the respect of a Big Business, interpreted in dollars 
and cents and in direct relation to several important ad- 
juncts of the amusement business. 

American Society of Composers, Authors & Publishers, 
it was visualized by Gene Buck, its president, should de- 
clare a royalty melon of $5,000,000 in 1937. The first quarter 
of 36 witnessed a record divvy of $935,000. The 1935 figure 
was $4,505,829 gross, $3,609,999 net; in 1934, $3,375,930 gross, 
against $2,507,774. 

AA songwriters jumped 14-25% in their annual ASCAP 
yield, up to $4,000 for a quarter. A music publisher like 
Robbins, under the new point system, realized $42,700 for a 
quarter, the top to date. It augurs well for a very like ly 
$200,000 per annum yie€ Id to the top music pubs which, they 
hope, should spell economic surcease and offstand, in some 
measure, the inroads on sheet music sales by radio, mechan- 


- jcal performances, etc. 


The big news of the year was (1) the Warner 
ASCAP truce, and (2) the passing of Nathan Burkan. 

The death of the eminent theatrical attorney, not only a 
moving spirit in the Society ever since its founding in 1914, 
but because of his close affiliations with other important 
show biz adjuncts, measured up as an almost irreplaceable 
loss until his will disclosed the implicit faith in his law 
associates, Louis D. Frohlich and Charles Schwartz. Thus, 
automatically, they were affirmed as ASCAP’s counsel. 

W. B.-ASCAP 

Warner Bros.’ schism with ASCAP, which last year tore 
wide open the entire Tin Pan Alley situation, was finally 
healed by direct intervention of Harry M. Warner through 
bis legal aide, Joe Hazen. It meant that Herman Starr, 
heretofore WB music spokesman, retired in his endeavors 
to realize more money for WB’s music holdings. Harry 
Warner and the other film and radio companies realized that 


Bros.- 


_ the public performance embargo on WB music was not only 


placing undue hardships on other film companies’ usages of 
ihe music for the screen, besides their stars’ radio broad- 
casts, but directly on WB’s own filmusicals. The pictures 
didn’t enjoy the air plugs of yore and it was being in- 
terpreted in direct b.o. damage. 

The organizational aspects of the past year saw the Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association deciding to retain its name 
and not switch to the proposed nomenclature of the National 
Ass'n of Copyright Owners, and to become a more vivid 
entity in the business end of music publishing. ASCAP had 
become too much the No. 1 organization and while not 
minimizing its performing rights’ importance for revenue 
purposes, the MPPA, via John G. Paine, chairman of the 
board, realized that the publishers’ own body should have 
much to say and do, just as the Songwriters’ Protective 
Ass'n. worries exclusively about the tunesmiths. Both groups, 
of course, meet on common ground, for mutual cause, under 
the banner of ASCAP. 

Election of former Mayor of New York Joseph V. McKee, 
quondam president of the Board of Aldermen and an im- 
portant legal light, as MPPA’s special counsel—succeeding 
Gilbert & Gilbert—falls within that category. McKee al- 
ready has been spoken of as ‘czar’ of the music pub end of 
the biz. 

MPPA with Lou Diamond (Famous Music) as president, 
Edwards as v.p., and Ralph S. Peer (Southern Music) as 
sec.-treas., took on new significance. New officers for 1937 
sees John O'Connor, of Words and Music, Inc., as prez.; E. B. 
Marks, v.p.; Elliott Shapiro, sec.-treas. O'Connor, represent- 
ing a firm composed of bandmen Waring, Whiteman, Lom- 
bardo, Lyman and Denny makes it a surprising election. 

MPPA also is still in the throes of seeking to establish a 
workable code to end the song plugging and exploitation 
evils of the business. Paine’s assurance to the Federal Trade 
Commission that its own self-regulation would curb many 
of the elements complained of, resulted in a threatened 
commish probe being called off. The subsidization of bands 
and singers for plugging purposes had reached official Wash- 
ington, D. C., aitention. 


Berlin Deprecates Plugs 


It also reached the stage where Irving Berlin, himself a 
No. 1 songwriter and music publisher, in a VaRirty interview 
deprecated the song plug logs on the air. Claimed the 
competition was creating artificial values. Idea of impress- 
ing Hollywood that certain film scores were being given an 
intensive plug on the air undoubtedly was fraught with 
too much evil. It caused hyper-enthusiastic song exploiteers 
to urge songs be put up among the first 10 plugs via a num- 
ber of unhealthy means, ranging from cajolery to frank sub- 
sidy. Berlin felt that while Hollywood, owning certain 
music firms, likes to see its picture tunes most played on 
the air, t shouldn’t encourage it to such an unethical extent. 
The veteran music man’s arguments were received with 
much interest at the time, but it’s still status quo to date. 

But, paradoxically, later in the year a Berlin, Inc.. plug, 
Did You Mean It?’, was something of a casus belli, on 
charges it had ‘shot up too fast.’ 

On the subject of Hollywood, more and more came the 
cry that the indie music pub can’t survive without a film 
hookup; that ultimately the picture companies must own 
and contfol every music publisher, if he’s to survive. With 
this came the seasonal knowledge that legit musical produc- 
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Morgan was sued for this. 




















By Abel Green 


tions couldn't find songwriters 
in Hollywood. 

The element of multiplicity of plugs in direct relation 
ito sales found no satisfactory answer from the following 
six songs which were most played, in that order. in 1935. 
anc yet whose sales varied radically, as follows: ‘When I 
Grow Too Old to Dream,’ No. 1 plug on the air. sold 500,000 
copies; ‘I'm in the Mood for Love,’ 200,000; ‘Gypsy Tea Room,’ 
most played No. 3, sold 311,000 copies: ‘Lullaby of Broad- 
way, 125,000; ‘Cheek to Cheek,’ 250,000 copies; ‘What's the 
Reason’?’, No. 6, sold 160,000 copies. All but ‘Gypsy’ and 
‘Reason’ were picture songs. - 

Paradoxically, June, 1936, saw the No. 1, 2. 3 and 4 top 
sellers to be non-film songs: ‘Is It True What They Say 
About Dixie?’, ‘It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie,’ ‘The Glory of Love’ 
and ‘Robins and Roses.’ The No. 5 and 6 best sellers were 

‘Melody Out of the Sky.’ 


because they were all out 


film excerpts: ‘Would You?’ and 


At the close of the year, a non-film song, ‘Chapel in the 
Moonlight, is the No. 1 seller. Again proving nothing. 
NBC, however, felt that certain choice songs should be 


restricted to the major radio commercial and sustaining 
programs, which again fetched a hue and cry from the pubs. 

Per usual, too, both networks squawked about the plug- 
gers cluttering up the studios, and Jack Mills conceived the 
idea of rah-rah Tin Pan Alley contact men to swap football 
scores, fraternity chit-chat and, of course, a few choice plugs, 
in contacting the advertising agencies. 

The lyric folio peddlers were again a bane and while more 
legal success is being met of late, Engel-van Wiseman, folio 
publishers, sold the trade on the idea of a 5c. folio—‘author- 


zea’—but it didn’t pan out and the firm eventually went into 
bankruptcy. Per usual, Tin Pan alley was left holding the 
bag. 

In Japan, Beethoven was found to be most popular and 


‘St. Louis Blues’ the No. 1 pop song. 
Collegians Prefer Swing 
‘College Rhythm’ series in this paper disclosed consider- 
able campus partiality to swing bands, but while moderated 
wing has come in, swing isn’t on the downbeat, albeit 
deemed as being not conducive to helping song sales along. 
Woolworth syndicate stores going to $1 top didn’t bring 
back music counters to the former 5-and-10’s, as hoped for. 
Disks were up. Jack Kapp’s Decca paved the way with 


big sellers at 35c., and Victor’s 35c. adjunct, the Bluebird, 
also proved sturdy sellers. 
Legally, the state of Washington ruled ASCAP an illegally 


operating group, enjoined it for a spell, caused it to cease 
Going business within the state, but eventually a compromise 
settlement was reached. 

From another angle Fred Waring’s test case against WDAS, 
Philadelphia, to enjoin broadcastings of Waring’s records 
spelled victory for the bandman in an important test case 
although RCA Victor Co., Inc., and the National Ass’n of 
Broadcasters were allied in opposing the legal maneuvers. 

Meantime, more or less as direct result of the WDAS suit, 
Waring with Paul Whiteman, Guy Lombardo, Jack Denny 
and Abe Lyman took over Harry Engel’s music pub firm, 
converted it into Words & Music, Inc., with John O’Connor 
and George Piantadosi as business and professional heads, 
Firm has been having indifferent success since, despite the 
theory that all these important radio plugs should more or 
less insure any song being exploited into hitdom. Whiteman 
has been cool on the idea since. Rudy Vallee nixed it. War- 
ing’s theory was that since the copyright laws only protect 
the copyright owners, it might well suit the name bands’ 
purposes to also control certain key compositions, at the 
source, and thus halt any unfair competition via waxed re- 
cordings, etc., whenever a name band was under important 
commercial radio auspices, as with Waring’s $13,500 from 
Ford. 

The copyright law was also being assailed for revision 
and the $250 minimum proviso gave way to a $500 maximum 
fine, and no minimum. 

ASCAP showed that despite the big performing rights’ 
income the general music biz was off 80% from 1927, taking 
in the differential on the greatly reduced sheet music sales. 

Availability of copyrights—meaning the number of com- 
positions—became an important phase in ASCAP’s royalty 
divvy. : 

During the WB-ASCAP schism, some $170,000 due the 
Warner pubs was also pro-rated among the other publisher- 
members. 

Chappell in Black 

WB tried to pool its Harms and T. B. Harms companies 
with Max and Louis Dreyfus’ Chappell of America, but in- 
stead the brothers bought out Bobby Crawford's Music Corp., 
moved Larry Spier over from T. B. Harms to take profes- 
sional hold, and kept Chappell on its own, with Henry Spit- 
zer doing a good job there. In a year and a half the new 
Chappell of America has been put into the black with scores 
by Gershwin, Kern, Schwartz, Cole Porter, Rodgers and 
Hart, plus other filmusical and stage productions, Also a 
number of pops which have clicked. 

Metro-Robbins’ acquisition of Leo Feist, Inc., for $400,000 
was a smooth trade deal put through by David Bernstein of 
Loew-Metro and Julian T. Abeles, music copyright attorney 
for the Metro-Robbins-Feist-20th Century affiliates. Rob- 
bins’ deal with 20th Century-Fox, and another Anglo- 
American tie-up with Jimmy Campbell's Cinephonic Music 
Corp. (Gaumont-British) further extended the international 
scope. Robbins-Feist further extended its picture tie-ins by 


forrning Universal Music Corp., as a hookup with Universal 
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Goldman Now Pro Mgr. MCA SETS 1256 BAND 








7 
Pictures Corp., plus another deal to buy up Miller Music, Inc., | 
which owns much of Vincent Youmans’ works. it 
Campbell and Reg Connelly split in the firm bearing their fa: 
name, latter continuing the C-C firm while Campbell is cone ¢ f 
centrating on the G-B musie publishing outfit, Cinephonie. a 
Their directorate interests in Irwin Dash Music Co., Ltd. ii 
remain as is. since Dash, an American music man who has ;5 
been making good in England, is continuing the Dash firm 1: 
and clicking. 
Personalities if} 
Among band personalities, apart from Benny Goodman's 
swingo influence and the Onyx Club's swing concert at the 
Imperial theatre, May 24, Jack Hylton has gone back to 
England with a peeve at Jimmy Petrillo and J. C. Stein 
Music Corp. of America). Abe Lyman bowed in and out 
of the lollywood restaurant as maestro-partner, while 
George Olsen is financially in on the new Internatiopg} 
Casino. Orville Knapp, young Coast maestro, met an un- 


timely death piloting his own plane, leaving his bride of a 
couple of months, Gloria Grafton, as a widow. Olsen took | 
over Leighton Noble’s band (the original Knapp team) and 

disbanded his own. Slugger Rudy Vallee hit page 1 again 
by k.o.ing the wrong guy in Toronto, a socialite, affer hav- 

ing been given the Canuck bird by somebody in the audi 
ence. Shep Fields’ ‘rippling rhythm’ came to attention. Ray 
Noble sticks in America, Hylton’s gone home and Bert 
Ambrose may be No. 3 of the British maestros to invade 
the U. S. Stokowski clicked in Par’s ‘Big Broadcast.’ 

Local 802’s (American Federation of Musicians) drive to 
bring live shows back to Broadway still sees the picketing 
The arrangers and copyists, when walking out last 
spring, tied up 88 music firms and after the usual picketing 

new deal was effected, including minimum wages, etc, 

Vet songsmith Fred Fisher’s daughter. Doris. wrote the 
Hollywood cabaret’s floor show and Johnny (Dardanella’) 
Black, Fisher's collaborator, died of a fractured skull in 
Hamilton, O., after an argument over a 25c. check in a small 
cafe Black was operating | 

Universal Song Service was enjoined by the U. S. posial dal 
authorities for using the mails to defraud. 4 
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Oddities i 

Among the oddities of the alley was Nat Shilkret waiting -. 
12 years and then starting suit on ‘Prisoner's Song’ for royal- : 

ties; Meyer Davis’ theory that the saxophone is through, ‘ 
fetching a rebuttal from the president of the National Ass’n _ 
of Band Instrument Mfrs., who pointed to his members’ 

upped production to disprove that allegation. 


Gress manufacturers, with the prints of cloths carrying the 

,motifs of ‘Music Goes Round and Round,’ or ‘I'm Forever 
Blowing Bubbies, thus capitalizing on a hit song's wide 
vogue by using the theme in the design of the material. It 
looms as a potential form of extra revenue. 

Lucky Strike, which had been ballyhooing the hit songs 
into a cavaleade of Tin Pan Alley, at first was a strong 
exploitation medium, on an impressive national scale. Then 
the music men discovered that relative standing of the most- 


Somebody conceived the idea of a commercial tieup with ‘ 
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played songs was placing-false valuations on the songs’ 
commercial value. Obviously, new tunes, not so widely 4 
played, might have more commercial worth and stronger 


selling potentialities than a novelty ditty well up front among 
the heavily plugged tunes. Striking evidence thereof was 
‘Nobody’s Darling But My Own’ (J. W. Jenkins, Kansas City) 
which had attained 150,000 in sales without a signa! network 
plug. The growing momentum came from the lesser midwest 
plugging channels and in that wise it grew in sales. 

Lucky Strike recognized this by ultimately cutting down 
to a half hour show, instead of a full hour, since it was 
agreed that only Nos. 1, 2 and 3 would be thus differentiated, 
The others merely are part of the general musical program. 

In the line of song plugs, it’s significant that the picture 
songs get the most performances, for obvious reasons, but 
the non-film songs are the top sellers, as witness ‘Sin to Tell 
a Lie,” Donaldson-Douglas-Gumble, 400,000 copies: ‘Lights 
Out,’ Shapiro-Bernstein, 350,000, and if ‘Red Sails in the 
Sunset,’ a hqldover from last year, is included, it gives this 
S-B song, with 400,000 copies, a tie for No. 1 rating. 


That Air Plug 


Picture company music publishers, in their extraordinary ; 
desire to achieve plugs in order to refiect for benefit of the Pa i 
films’ box office values, sometimes outdid themselves. This * 
brought about a position of pique from the viewpoint of the 
bands which gave certain scores a heavy advance play only ~ 
to discover that some of the numbers wound up on the ~ 
cutting-room floor. This, of course, was something beyond 
the control of the publishers themselves, since they issued “ 
the tunes in belief none would be sacrificed. i 

The filmusic publishers also irked the others on allegations z . 

' 
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that since picture money was behind ’em they didn’t spare 
the horses in subsidizing plugs, paying for orchestrations, 
etc.. all in a general endeavor to get the pictures into the 
public consciousness through the medium of the song plugs, 
This is but one phase of the MPPA music code headache. 

A late-season hurdle for ASCAP was the Canadian gove 
ernment’s arbitrary fixing of music fees, thus stymieing the 
functions of the Canadian Performing Rights Society—with 
which ASCAP is affiliated—and causing both ASCAP and the 
British Performing Rights Society to advise music users that 
they'd have to treat with the copyright owners on an 
individual basis, and not through the common collection 
agencies such as ASCAP and CPRS. 
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Up in Three Lawsuits 


new club, the Top Hats. advertised his | 


appearance two weeks later, but} 
Scranton, Jan. 3. had to cancel because Morgan's 


Russ Morgan, band leader, a native 


earlier contract prevented him from 


playing in this vicinity for a certain 
period. This brought more legal 
troubie, 

Then Max Kerson, one of the 
Buddy Club committee, filed suit vs 
Morgan for slander as the result of 
remarks the band leader is said t 
have made about him. 


of this city, is the defendant in three 
damage actions which have resulted 
from a recent appearance here. 
Morgan came here to play for a 
dance arranged by ithe Buddy Club, 
and wound up in a row around mid- 


night when he halted his orchestra. 
cl 


aiming he had not been paid as 


contract. After 
music was resumed,| the 
club contended that many! visit. 


* 


Lou Wolfson, of the Music Corpo- 
ration of America, left Chicago for 
Coast last week for a 10-day 

Abe Marovitz also went out. 


proviced by the 
some arguing, 
Hut the 





Red Sai) in the Sunset 
*Alone 


Moon Over Miami 


Music Goe ‘Round 
' 


Of T.B. and Harms, Inc. DEAL FOR GM SHOWS 


ner Bros. 


Lights Out 





*All My Eggs in One Basket 
Is It True About Dixie? 
*When I'm With You 

It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie 

On the Beach at Bali Bali 
‘Did I Remember? 

‘Way You Look Tonight 
When Did You Leave Heaven? 
+Chapel in the Moonlight 
t*Pennies From Heaven 
* Indicates filmusical song. 
+ Still going strong at end 1936. 
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to the midwest for a date at the 
Schroeder hotel. Chicage 1 
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Jan. 22. 


work through to 
Lipsey, of MCA, handled the nego- 


tiations with General Motors. 


Mac Goldman has joined the War- | Chicago, Jan. 3. ™ q 
music publishing group as; General Motors has again awarded 4 
‘professional manager of the Harms, | it, band-booking contract for its nu- 
Inc., and T. B. Harms Co. catalogs. | ' . 4 
operate under the super- \merous mid-season auto shows to the f 
ivision of Rocco Vocco, general pro- Music Corporation of America, and af 
‘fessional manager for the WB group. has laid out a budget of nearly 
Goldman's last connection was the |$125,000 for the 12 weeks of shows : 
Famous Music Corp., where he was) which will be held in 52 cities, 
second in command to Abe Frank! This $125,000 marks a new high in . 3 
expenditure for band talent on these } 
a shows, Bt 4 
Anson Weeks orchestra goes back! Show will start on Feb. 1 and 4 
April 24. Maurie “4 


gine} 
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~ selling 
* copies. 


-it used to be. 


“writers, 
‘ writers, he seldom did. The old test | 
‘ used to be the set-up of the business | 


- dence that there was dirty work at | 


‘bers, written by Ned Harrigan and 
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‘WHEN SONG HITS LASTED 





By EPES W. SARGENT 


Tonight a program director tosses 


_a new song onto the air-waves. It 


may be a presumptive hit from one 
of ‘the forthcoming screen produc- 


* tions, or it may be a house number. 
‘If it has what it takes it is not much 


more than a week before the kilo- 
cycles are all cluttered up with the 
strains of ‘My Bimini Baby’s Blues’ 
or ‘I Loved You, But You Left Me.’ 


In another six or eight weeks it 
falls into the ash can, too attenu- 
ated to make even the proverbial 
dull thud. It has been radioed to 
death. 


For some time to come it will be 


@eeard on electrical transcriptions. It 


may be sung by some of the lesser 
singers, too lazy to keep their reper- 
tory up to date, but to all intents and 
purposes it is through. And it may | 
have had a highly successful career, | 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
And boy what a hit that is! : 

But the old timers shake their | 
heads sadly. The business isn’t what | 
And how right they | 
are. Let’s go back to, say, 1890, and 
look at the conditions then. A re- 
spectable song hit sold half a million 
copies. A knockout was good for 
double that sale. A few went even 
beyond that mark. And at 40c a 


“copy, retail, with no dime stores to | 


shovel them out at the quarter- | 
dollar price. 

Moreover, a publisher with a_| 
couple of good songs was set for the 
season. No worry, no fretting. One 
good ballad, a striking march song 
and a good descriptive number and 
a publisher could make good money 
even if he paid full royalties to the | 
which, according to the| 


‘office. If the accountancy depart- | 
ment was filled up with relatives of | 
the bosses, it was presumptive evi- | 
the cross roads. But the writers got | 
enough money to live on and the | 
publishers got plenty more. 

The one big headache was keeping | 
the potential hits for next season | 
away from the Coney Island season. 
Beach performers had to be content | 
with last season’s hits and such} 
minor new numbers as the publish- | 
ers did not think much of, 

Held Out Hits 

The hoped-for hits were kept back | 
until the road companies started out 
the latter part of August. If this 
could be done, a song was set for the 
season, and the routes of the vari- | 
ous singers could almost be traced. 
by the reorders from the music 
stores. 

It worked very simply. A girl at- 
tended a musical or went to a vaude- 
ville show. There was a perfectly 
darling song. The next morning 
found her at the music counter and 
the song found its way to the music 
rack of the family piano. Time was 
—-about then—that a survey of the 
music on the piano in almost any 
home supplied a catalog of the hits | 
-of the season. The girl was anxious | 
to -be considered up to date. She 
had to be up in the new music, and 
she could not hug the radio, assured 
she would hear it a couple of times | 
in the course of the evening—every | 
evening. She had to buy it. 

As the song widened the circle 
it came into the smaller towns, some- | 
times with the drummers, who made 
even the small spots, or in company 
with some townsman who had spent 
a little time in the city. It might be 
a year before it bruke into the 
tanks, but break it did, to the profit 
of the publisher. 

Sometimes a_ single performer 
eould lead a song to victory. The 
most notable example being J. 
Aldrich Libbey, who bellowed 
Charles K. Harris’ ‘After the Ball’ 
to popularity—and never permitted 
Harris to forget it. 

Julius P. Whitmark promoted ‘Two 
Little Girls’ into a nuisance value, 
and a one-armed singer named 
McWade put ‘Comrades’ over to a 
fare-ye-well. Other songs got over 
more on their own, such as ‘Listen 
to My Tale of Woe,’ ‘Down Went 
McGinty,’ ‘Swinging in the Grape- 

-wine Swing,’ ‘Marguerite’ and the 
ke. The Harrigan and Hart num- 





Dave Braham, belong to an earlier 
@cle; a cycle which had ended, but 
gome of them are still remembered 
d others should be. The new num- 
rs generally were independent of 
€pnnection with any particular play. 
Came the War-and S-B-VonT 
But the cycle changed again 
ward the end of that decade. 
were two chief factora, the 
war and a new song firm, The 


|realized that as newscomers 





Spanish-American War produced a 





new type of topical. No publisher 
could seek to hold back the numbers 
for the ensuing season. They were 
too timely, so ‘Break the News to 
Mother,’ ‘Just as the Sun Went 
Down,’ ‘A Little Boy in Blue,’ were 
rushed over the country with the 
ink still wet on the _ professional 
copies. The real war song of that 
period, ‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town’ does not belong in this class. 
Like ‘Tipperary’ of the World War, 
it had been written some time be- 
fore and 
flict. 

The emergency situation broke the 
routine. Songs no longer were held 
back until the new season. They 
were hustled out as quickly as pos- 
sible. This came to apply not only 
to the timely numbers, but to regu- 
lation product. Comvanies might 
have six or eight hits a season in- 
stead of only two or three. In a 
way it was more profitable, since 
there was a quicker turnover. But 
no song went the distance in sales as 
heretofore. 

The advent of Shapiro, Bernstein 
& Von Tilzer meant even more to 
the business. A couple of East Side 
boys had written ‘When the Harvest 
Days Are Over,’ and made more 
money than they supposed existed 
outside the U. S. Treasury. This was 
the basis of the firm’s start. They 
were flush and ambitious and they 
they 
were back of the starting line. 


Actor-Pub Relations 


Until then the relations between | 
publishers and performers were 
largely on a basis of personal friend- 
ship. At Christmas time ‘friends’ of 
the publisher could expect a silk um- 
brella, a high hat or some similar 
tribute from Santa Claus, propor- 
tioned to their faithfulness to the 
numbers published by the donor. 
Some of the top notchers did better 


than that. Some of the biggest names 


were cut in on songs they pushed. 
Charley Trevathan complained that 


|May Irwin drew a larger per-copy 
|royalty on ‘The New Bully’ than he 


id, and it was common talk she 
would sing no song for less than 2c. 
per copy on all sheets sold. This was 
top money, but other stars had a 
somewhat similar arrangement. 


The new firm went at it in a 
more businesslike way. It would 
pay from $5 to $15 a week to selected 
singers for one verse and two 
choruses. Emma Carus once told 
this writer that she was making $75 
a week in addition to her salary. 
Other publishers stood aghast, but 
the growing success of the intruders 
made it necessary to follow suit, and 
soon all were paying. Some pub- 
lishers had as many as 20 subsidized 
singers, and many singers had a 
place on the payroll of from two to 
five publishers. 

It knocked the comfortable old set- 
up into a cocked hat and made in- 
roads into the profits, but—it was the 
war. The music business never was 
quite the same after Shapiro, Bern- 
stein & Von Tilzer came along. 

Today the arena has shifted to the 
radio belt, but the condition is pretty 
much the same. Songs are more 
often popularized on the film than 
on the stage, but the conditions are 
the same. Band leaders must be 
looked after and while the individual 
singers no longer draw down weekly 
pay, the money is still spent to pro- 
cure repetitions, no matter how hard 
the publishers, as a unit may pro- 
test. As a unit they are against the 
practice, but as individuals they must 
bow to the laws of trade, and with 
less of a comback from the resultant 
publicity. 

Radio kills the life of a song. It 
crashes down on the sheet sales. No 
longer does the evening company 
gather around the piano. It hud- 
dles over the loud speaker. Small 
need to buy sheet music, which will 
go dead in a couple of months, when 
the desired song may be had on tap 
at the radio dial. 

The publisher must be content 
with a smaller sale, plus whatever 
the ASCAP credits bring him. Only 
the old timers can lay back in the 
easy chair and dream of the time 
when ‘A Little Lost Child’ not only 
brought home the bacon for an en- 
tire season but provided plenty of 
drippings the following term. 

The song publishing business isn’t 
what it used to be. And in all 
probability it isn’t ever going to be 
as good again. It’s the machine age. 





Burton Lane and Ralph Freed 
writing the title tune for the Carole 
Lombard-Fred MacMurray starrer, 
‘Swing High, Swing Low,’ at Para- 





mount, 


‘British Musie 


with no thought of con-| 


Chi Union Asks Standbys 
For Stude Tooters’ Concert 


SWING DANCING 


ef 





Chicago, Jan. 3. 


Members of the Music Teachers 
National Ass’n. burned last week | 
when the local Musicians’ Union | 
turned thumbs down on a concert by 
amateur honor. students. at 
Palmer House unless a fee of $10 a 
head for each of the musicians was 
paid. 


By Cecelia Ager 


happen to adore swing bands—with 


plug number to gosh knows how 
many old non-copy-selling tunes (and 
‘even then, who can count on them 

Musician’s Union has a contract for just one straight melody chorus 
with the hotels in town providing to plant the refrain with those who 
for such standby costs for non-union | might want to buy the song if they 
concerts. |could only tell what the tune was 
| like—what with their way of going 
| haywire after the first eight bars?), 
just because music publishers don’t 
dote on them, doesn’t mean that 





swing bands haven’t done some good. | 


Looks to °37 


Lonagon, Dec. 20. 

The popular music business in 1936 
registered only a slight advance on 
1935, but it definitely ended on an 
optimistic note. In the first place 
there is the prospect of an increase 
in the fees likely to be received from 
the British _ Broadcasting Corp., 
through the Performing Right So-' 
ciety, Ltd., for the use of music. Ac- 
companying the new 10-year charter 
that the B. B. C. is to receive from 
the Government is a bigger slice of | 
the $2.50 paid by the owner of each 
receiving set for the privilege of 
getting ‘News Summary,’ ‘Copyright 


Reserved,’ ‘Fat Stock Prices’ and 
other entertaining items. 
Hitherto, the Government has 


managed, on one plea and another, 
to keep back about 50 percent of the 
license money, but, obeying the’ 
recommendation of the Ullswater 
Report, they are going to pass on 
67% percent, and publishers and 
writers, through their Society, have 
already notified the B. B. C. that 
they consider they are entitled to a 
substantial slice of the melon. | 

At present all that the Society re- 
ceives for the use of its repertoire 
(which includes the Copyright Music 
of the World) is about 7% cents per 
license and a much higher figure 
has been suggested as commensurate | 
with the value of the product sup- | 
plied. The B. B. C. is believed to) 
be countering with a small increase | 
on what it is paying and 


Even those who sicken at the very 


word ‘swing’—having from hideous 
past experience developed a fear 
that they’re going to have to listen 
once again to some intellectual rise 


up and define the term, while at the 
same time some other intellectual 
gets violently nostalgic abont the 


Original Dixieland Jazz Band—even | 


these haters, if they’ve followed the 
goings-on of the younger generation 
this past holiday season, must admit 
that swing bands have justified their 
existence at last, for they’ve devel- 
oped a new style dancing in the 
younger set—Swing Dancing, call it. 
Many people feel that swing danc- 
ing is atonement for everything else 
perpetrated by swing bands (al- 
though the kind of people who hate 
children maintain that swing dancing 
only makes it worse), for when the 
younger set is engaged in swing 
dancing they seem to like to dance. 
After years of dancing in darkest 
despair, of straying about the dance 
floor as if they didn’t care if they 


lived or died, young people have, | 


with swing dancing, come into their 
birthright. Encouraged by direct at- 
tack brass sections, they now dare to 
assert the right of youth to enjoy 
itself in the dance. They are dancing 
like dancing is fun. And anything 
that can make young people act like 
they are as happy as old folks is 
worth while. 


Prof. Goodman Holds Classes 


It’s an ill woodwind that blows no- |; 


body no good, for it’s at the Pennsyl- 


vania hotel in New York, the current 


discussions of swing 


intellectual 
| It has made it smart to care, 


itself. 


Just because music publishers don’t|to give a hang about what you're 


doing, to let yourself go like Gene 


the their heartless way of doing one new Krupa does. 


The Erudite Touch 

Anyway, swing dancing is good for 
the children. It keeps them thinking 
| —they don’t talk when they’re doing 
it; people can’t talk in a trance. It 
‘stimulates their imagination, it re. 
leases their subconsciousness, it per- 
mits them the full flower of their 
youth, it develops their legs. More. 
over, because it. requires the most 
sensitive coordination, it has changed 
the grip from the casual thing it used 


| 


to be into a definite, face-to-face 
| grasp, a scholarly blend of bodies 
and souls joined together lightly 


but firmly for the best expression of 
mutual response to hot breaks, 


Swing dancing has already estab- 
|lished . clearcut conventions, Its 
foundation is a pious expression and 
ithe maintaining in a steady hand- 
| clasp the hands that are meant to be 
| clasped. With such a look and such 
'a grip, the couple lopes around the 
'floor in smooth, easy stages, giving 
vent only to backward dips on the 
|young gentleman’s part matched 
with forward. dips on the young 
lady’s part, occasionally describing 
'a circle, with the young gentleman’s 
right leg and the young lady’s left 
las the axis while their other legs 
‘mark off the circumference. No 
kicking up of heels, positively. Feet 
| slide, staying close to the floor in a 
‘gentle, straightforward manner, to 
the gentle, sweet part of the num- 
ber. 

But now, with a blast, the brass 
tootles. Now suddenly galvanized 
|into action, the couple dashes off an 
inspired, never-to-be-recaptured fig- 
ure. The brass subsides, the couple 
comes to order. The situation seems 
\to be well in hand once more—and 
yet there’s a subtle undercurrent 
|present. The music’s slowly swell- 
ing. More and more instruments 
| come in, and stay, while the couple’s 
steps increase in length, their dips 
'in depth, their circles in radius, and 
|their expression is changing from 


| 


it is| favorite stomping ground of young | spiritual contemplation to a zealot’s 


expected that the matter will be | things temporarily unleased from | ecstasy. Now the band’s in its forte 


submitted to arbitration. In any) 


English 1A and intent upon learning 


| finish; the couple’s acting feverish. 


case, the publishers and writers are | here what it is that makes musical | At the top they're still face to face, 


bound to get an increase. 
Another, but smaller plum for the 


publishers, will be about $100,000 |SWing dancing reaches its finest ex-/|and take them all. 


sustained 
terribly fetching, that 


flights taking off from 
codas_ so 


hands still firmly clasped, but their 
feet care not which plane they take, 
The dance floor 


received for electrical transcriptions |pression. To Professor Benny Good-| was once a turgid mass; now it’s 


made for the purpose of commercial | 
radio programs’ broadcast 
Luxembourg, Radio-Normandie, 
Poste-Parisien and other French sta- 
tions on the American plan. 

The B. B. C. does not like this_ 
competition and the Foreign Office 
has several times told the members 
of the French Cabinet of this dis- 
like. They get the usual stereotyped 
reply that they'll look into it, but 
nothing has happened or is likely to 
happen. It’s a good thing for the 
radio stations, and _ incidentally, 
keeps a lot of English musicians, 
performers and others busy in pre- 
paring programs. The chief objec- 
tion of the B. B. C. is that it ups 
the prices of bands and artists who 
can get better terms for commercial 
radio than from the B. B. C. 

The number of continental stations 
used for commercial purposes is 
likely to increase, until one day they 
may be gathered into a network on 
similar lines to America’s National 
Broadcasting Co, and Columbia 
Broadcasting System. With the im- 
provement in short wave sets cap- 
able of reception from America, 
some see the possibility of getting 
programs, from enterprising inter- 
national advertisers put on with 
the dual purpose of appealing to the 
American and European markets. 

With regard to sales of sheet 
music and phonograph records, the 
barometer registers ‘no change,’ but 
the overhead has again gone up in 
a rather disturbing manner, chiefly 
due to the ever-increasing expense | 
of supplying special arrangements | 
for broadcasting bands and artists. | 
A few years ago it was the practice | 
for the publishers to pay bands so 
much per number, which varied ac- 
cording to the importance of the 
bandleader or performer. The B. 
B.C. expressed its disapproval in 
strong terms and through the law 
courts put the padlock on the pay 
checks. This worried the band boys | 








man, who gives out to packed classes 


recording texts and little lessons over 
the air, the students bring their home 
work, themes zealously striving for 
originality, within the restricted lim- 
its of correct form, of course. One 
discovers here that swing dancing is 
the younger set’s answer to the chal- 
lenge of the improvisations of the 
music. It’s pedal dexterity on the 
dance floor to match the digital flour- 
ishes of the band. It’s the translating 
of hot licks into hot steps. Funda- 
mentally, young people are sporting; 
they want to give as good as they 
get. 

At first sight, swing dancing looks 
like a maelstrom of frantic scootlings- 
about, but study it sympathetically 
and it falls into a pattern as mathe- 
matically integrated as a good swing 
score. It’s new, but already so com- 
pulsory for good standing that to- 
night any pair of kiddies seen on the 
dance floor walking side by side con- 
versing earnestly, inside arms around 
each other’s shoulders, outside arms 
dangling free, eyes front, studiously 
out of step with the music—in the 
manner that was absolutely de rigeur 
only last season—instantly stamp 
themselves country bumpkins from 
some jerk-water college, or worse, 
prep school infants who learn about 
life from Esquire, published in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. For swing dancing has 
swept all this lackadaisical stuff 
aside. It’s not cricket to be bored by 
swing. Swing is serious; swing 
dancing is serious, worthy all the 





ment is made, In which case the 
whole of the fee—about $35 to $40— 
goes to the maestro. 

B. B. C. now demands that the 
publishers desist from _ supplying 
these arrangements. On the other 
hand, band leaders say that without 
‘special arrangements’ they cannot 
present programs which would do 
them justice, that all bands would 


for a little while until they hit upon | sound alike, and the money allowed 
the special arrangement gag. In’ by the B. B. C. does not even cover 
some cases the orchestration is sup- their costs and certainly gives no lee- 
plied by the publisher, but very way for the additional expense if they 
often the arrangement is made by have to pay for these arrangements. 
someone nominated by the leader Like most other problems, it can be 
who may be a member of his band solved with some extra cash, but the 
from whom he receives a kick-back. B. B. C, doesn’t believe in spoiling 





In extreme cases no new arrange- | anyone, 


| wildly catapulting, bobbing, stamp- 


from | enticed thither by a perusal of his ing, leaping, surging. 


| 
| That Declasse Dip-off 


| It is at this climactic point that the 
|importance of the rigorously ad- 
|hered-to hand-clasp—as being a 
/mark of the very best usage—comes 
| in, for it is at this point that the 
| young men and women may reveal 
‘their lowly state. They are the ones 
| who, impelled before they realize it, 
‘into throwing off all restraint, let 
fly their hands the better to break 
‘out into a Flea Hop, a North Amer- 
ican rhumba, a Lindy, and in so 
doing, forever stigmatize themselves 
as persons who learned their stuff 
at the Savoy, the Arcadia or Rose- 
land—a brand worse than rubbers in 
the rain, since the Yales, the Princes 
tons, the Williams and the Harvards 
—undisputed style-setters for the 
younger set—haven’t had the same 
opportunities to frequent these 
places and so, naturally, don’t coun- 
tenance their teachings. 

Nor does it help the local boys, 
dwellers on the other side of the 
collegiate railroad tracks, to try to 
hide behind white ties and _ tails. 
These very white ties and tails only 
heighten the bad odor their forgets 
ting themselves just a little too 
much in their dancing has created. 
It is felt in the better universities 
that white ties are just a shade too 
precise for Swing Dancing. Dinner 
jackets, they are showing by their 
own example, are more appropriate, 
Dinner jackets with turndown cole 
lars and perhaps a bit of fantasy, 
if one feels it, in a narrow pointede 
ended maroon tie and matching 
cummerbund. 

Let the unwitting little prep 
school barbarians wear tails every 
place they go just because they haps 
pen to have them. The more mature 
better element, who get the nuances 
of these things, do not make these 
important decisions without consult< 
ing their own mood nor pondering 
whether a hotel on the west side, 
after all, rates tails. This is the sort 
of thing prep school kiddies and 
local boys wouldn’t know, wouldn't 
feel, and wouldn’t understand, thank 
God. 
| With everybody doing Swing 
Dancing, there’s got to be some way 
to make distinctions. 
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JIMMY CAMPBELL 


Extends Greetings to His Friends All Over the World 
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ithe | SELECT SMASHES RECORDS! ‘ 
With Plenty of . — ¢ 
Money and You | Select Music Publications, Inc. : 
All’s Fair in Love and War | ; -\ 
Started 1936 Wi ; ‘J 
Let’s Put Our Heads sis ois site : a ae ry 
_ Together Music Goes ’Round and Around’ %& 
| Speaking of the Weather P “dl 
| Prom “Geld Biggere'ot 2867" Finishes 1936 With No. I Song ay 
| tom te “Pennies F . 
| Sie See. ennies From Heaven ¢ 
| t CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT Which Starts 1937 As No. 1 Song ¢ 
| anes Sin SOA tte. & 2 Also From Bing Crosby’s “Pennies From Heaven” Picture Y | 
ctl an im “One, Two, Button Your Shoe” ie 
“So Do I” bepd 
“Let’s Call a Heart a Heart” ay 
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: JULIAN T. ABELES 


: 
a 745 Fifth Avenue, New York a 











Continuing the most amazing hit record of all time, we offer 


‘RAINBOW ON THE RIVER’ 


From the RKO Sol Lesser Production, “Rainbow on the River” 


‘SOMEONE TO CARE FOR ME’ 


From the New Universal Picture, “3 Smart Girls” 














Remick 
} 

' 
scan SCIKRG VOU A |! 
THOUSAND LOVE SONGS 


a 
A New, Terrific Hit! 
GEE! BUT YOU’RE SWELL 


° 
from “SING ME A LOVE SONG” 
| A Cosmopolitan Production 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THAT LOVE BUILT 


YOUR EYES HAVE 
TOLD ME sO 





SUMMER NIGHT 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
1250 Sixth Ave., RCA Bidg., N. Y. 
CHARLIE WARKEN, Prof. Mgr. 








“The Skeleton in the Closet” 


And Among the Biggest: 
“South Sea Island Magic” 
Select Music Publications, Inc., 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 








Season’s Greetings from Santly-Joy 
The Theme of Hawaii 


“TO YOU, SWEETHEART ALOHA”’ 


¥ 


























LEO FEIST, Inc. * 1629 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK 


CHRISTMAS CARD AGENTS ]| 


Large profits easily earned selling 

cew 21-Folder Assortment. Sells on 

sight for $1.00. Write for particulars 
DOROTHEA ANTEL 


226 West 72nd St., New York, N. ¥. 


L Santly Bros.-Joy, Inc., 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

















Now Ready! A grand song by Cliff Friend and Dave Franklin cf wo 


‘FLOATING ON A BUBBLE”’ \ 









From “Go West, Young Man” 


® "'|WAS SAYING TO THE MOON" § 
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‘ Past season 

} . 

3 been sturdiest 
P| goofiest. 


concertizing. 


Conce 


By Robert Baral 





in concert biz has to sing 
in years also the 
Many taboos were upset 
and new twists given to highbrow 
Modern Jenny Linds 
are seen in Lindy’s with their Bar- 
nums, and Stokowski is a push-over 
for Benny Goodman’s swing sextet. 
The concert biz is shedding dignity | notch 


‘Minnie the Moocher’ in 
tights. 

Lena Luggage singing Wagner in| 
strict traditional formula one night | 
|at the Met was 24 hours later swing- | 
|ing a duet with an m. c. on a Coast- | 
to-coast broadcast. Town Hall pre- | 
sented an armless pianist; Philhar- 
monic Symphony chamber group got 
a one afternoon. Child prodi- 
| gies take a longer afternoon nap so 
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T. B. Harms 


RCA 





1) [G.0.Homms to, 


' CLOSE 
TO 
ME 


Defiritely, the Big Waltz Hit 


LOVE—WHAT ARE YOU 
| DOING TO MY HEART 


| ROCCO VOCCO, Gen. Mgr. 





6 
Co,., 1250 Sixth Ave. 
Bidg., N. Y¥. 


as to be awake for a General Motors 


airing at 10 p. m. Salmaggi gave 
Wagner at the Uippodrome for 99 
cents and an advance apology. 


Radio tenors left Hamburger Mary’s 
for flyer at hoity toity concerts in 
tails and white ties. It’s that nuts. 
Fortune Gallo put his San Carlo 
Opera on a barge at Zach’s Bay, L. I. 
and cleaned up over the summer. 
Novelty started out with grand opera 
|but shifted to Shubert. But either 
way it tremendously excited the| 
| concert biz. 
| Top-notch concert draws of the) 
imoment include Lotte Lehmann, 
Richard Crooks, Nino Martini, Nel- 
'son Eddy, Lawrence Tibbett, Jose 
Iturbi, Jascha Heifetz, Albert Spald- 
ing, Grace Moore, Richard Bonnelli, 
Harold Bauer, Fritz Kreisler, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Rosa Ponselle, Serge Rach- 
'maninoff, John Charles Thomas, 
Artur Schnabel, Lily Pons, Kirsten 
Flagstad and Frederick Jagel. Out- 
standing on the road, were Miss 
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The New ; 


Schwartz and Dietz Hit 


“UNDER 
YOUR 
SPELL” 


Featured by Headliners 


of the Air! 


Tare 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO , Sole Agents 
1250. SIXTH AVENVE 


ACA BUILDING (RADIO CITY) 


NEW YORK 
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THRILLING THE 
WORLD 


“THE 
WORLD 
IS MINE” 


(TONIGHT) 


THE NEW BALLAD 


SE 


1250 


RCA BUILOING 


NSATION! 


SAM FOX 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SIXTH AVENUE 
RADIO CITY 
NEW YORK 





=eee | Flagstad and Eddy, both in the $200,- 


000 category. 

Newly prominent are 
Fisher, Ma.jorie Lawrence, 
| Wettergren, Josephine 
| Rosemarie Brancato, Rosa 
Bruna Castagna, Enid Szantho, | 
Joseph Bentonelli, Charles Kullman | 
and Eugene List. Stella Andreva, 
Gina Cigna and Kirstin Thorburg, 
all new to the Met.’s roster this cur- 
rent season are promising comers. 
So far none of the new ones has 
revealed pix possibilities. 

Metropolitan Opera is bashful 
about its weekly b.o. intake, but 
last year’s totals were reported con- | 
siderably up. This encouraged the 


Suzanne 
Gertrud | 
Antoine, | 
Tentoni, 


Edward Johnson regime, in_ its’ 
initial year, to institute a spring 
}season on a popular scale. Produc- 


|tion of ‘The Bartered Bride’ in Eng- 
\lish with Muriel Dickson caused 
most talk. It is also on the bills for 
repeating this season. Anna Kaskas 
who won NBC’s opera audition was | 
also given a chance to appear with 
the spring troupe at the Met. The 
Met. likes to talk about injecting s. a. 





mustv. 

S. Hurok’s array of importations 
topped again with a week of De Basil 
Ballet Russe which cleaned up last 
year, Columbia Concerts stepped into 
the ballet field with Jooss Ballet 
which, while smaller, drew well in 
the hinterland. 

In the whistle stops both Columbia 
and NBC went after more hamlets 
for their community series. South- 
west area opened up, and borderland 
culture clans have been practically 
organized solid, For an average $5 
course, around four inoculations of 
uplift are guaranteed. Neither 
bureau will release their list of 
towns. It’s that kind of a business, 








Isham Jones returns to the Lincoln, 
New York, today (Wednesday), 
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A HIT SONG — A HIT PICTURE 


Smoke Dreams 


From Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Film Hit ‘AFTER THE THIN MAN’ 


A new Arthur Freed-Nacio Herb Brown song that will ride on 
the crest of this great picture’s popularity. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORP. * 799 7th AVE. * NEW YORK 

















' 802 has cost about $21,000. 


| 


flourishes into its productions, but|for WB have equipped themselves | 
the offerings still turn out somewhat | with a mass of data tending to the | 
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rt Biz Sheds Its Dignity MUSICIANS TO 
INT ENSIFY N.Y. 


PICKETING 





Wednesday, January 6, 1937 








Last Week’s 25 Best Sellers 





lar chart in VARIETY every week 


in the air plugs. 
Chapel in the Moonlight . 


Nationa! best sellers in sheet music this past week will be a regu- 


comparing the selling relativity to the most-played-on-the-air tabu- 
lations, shown elsewhere on this page. 
the best selling 25 are included; only the title of the song is recorded 


ee et 


The trade will be interested in 


Song title and publisher of 


Shapiro 





*Pennies From Heaven ......... Fivkhaodieeees Prerrre |: 
|| *I’'ve Got You Under My Skin............... oe éeen 6 QRel , 
Failing to get any action from the | ¢It's De-Lovely .......:.0cccecsecceeesteueeeneeneess Chappell 
operators of theatres in the Greater When My Dream Boat Comes Home............... Witmark 
New York area which the union has *With Plenty of Money and You.............seeeee8. Harms, Ine. 
been picketing in a drive to restore *Rainbow on the River .......... ee, FO eee errer: 
music and stage shows, Local 802,] *]"1] Sing 1,000 Love Songs ......seeeeeeeeeeees ..+..-Remick 
of the American Federation of Crean Civeeer se: BW oc cii a cetcctaiccdecte oesees- XClusive 
Musicians is planning to start the *One, Two, Button Your Shoe .....c.cccccccseccccceee Select 
New Year by intensifying its cam- “The Way You Look Totlight. ..<cccccscccascdesccess Chappell 
paign. i ee Oe ORE ne a a Modis a medin ake aba Crawford 
At present picketing a total of 26 re ee I es eudne benches Select 
houses, both downtown and _ in Goodnight My Love ia acts 4 None ele ee oe eae Robbins 
neighborhoods, the musicians are "i. Se Ge FEOGGR “RORGIDOR > bioikcs dos deceicccscdae Harms, Inc. 
planning to extend picketing and rn ere Oe i cs ow paabe aes ...Words & Music 
other campaign measures against *So Do I Sek hehe duce Weewee Soe awa Mite due ewes ee 
virtually all theatres in New York, For Sentimental Reasons ............ eres le 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens which SE ie ee el pen caus ees Berlin | 


could use flesh in one form or an- 
other. There are many circuit and 
independent theatres which in the 
past used vaudeville or rtage shows 
but up to now have been un- 
molested. 

With union sources declaring the 
802 campaign is least welcome in the 
neighborhoods, where more mem- 
bers of unionized labor are among 
the patrons, the plans to put on the 
pressure even away down on the east 
side in front of the Commodore and | 
Loew’s Delancey, for instance, are| 
designed to harass the circuits even 
further. 

To date 


| 


the of Local | 
Determi- 
nation to increase picketing is partly 
encouraged by the quick conclusion 
which was brought about in Phila- 
delphia by picketing there, contract 
from Warners for musicians in 
downtown and neighborhood thea- 
tres involving $175,000 on the year 
for pits. 


ASCAP Hearing on WB 
Ratings Off ’Till Jan. 19 


Date of the hearing of the Warner | 
Bros. music firms’ protests against 
their availability in the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers has been postponed from 
Jan, 5 to Jan. 19. WB music man- 
agement figures that a number of 


campaign 





| 
| 


directors will be out of town this 
week and that it would be best to 
defer the airing date until a larger 
quorum could be present. 

Those who will present the case 


| vcluminous uses made on the air 
and elsewhere of WB-controlled 
| tunes. Board will be asked to boost 
| the availability standings of T. B. 
Harms, Remick and Witmark and 
also Harms, Inc. At its last meeting, 
the publishers availability jumped 
Harms’ availability rating to 600 
points, or 100 points more than that 
held by the next top firms in the So- 
ciety. 


Kurenko Now a Yank 


Marie Kurenko, Russian coloratura, 
has received her final papers as an | 
American citizen and will make her | 
home on this side. 

Diva has been active in concert 
and opera over here for the past 10 
years. Columbia Concerts handles 
her, 


! 








Concert Mgrs, in N. Y. 

Flock of concert managers in town 
‘for over the holidays include: 
|Charles A. Sink, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Zorah Berry, Buffalo; J. Herman 
/Thumann, Cincinnati; Arthur See, 
| Rochester; Helen Gorham, Seattle; 
| Theodore Gannon, Cincinnati, and 
Reginald Allen, Philadelphia. 








|gards 


Close to Me 


*That’s Life I Guess 

*When Did You Leave Heaven? 
There’s Something in the Air 

* Indicates fimusical song. } 
others are pops. 





SS I ae LG RN olin Ahh a soe BERS ACRE Oe Chappell 


Indicates stage production song. The 


T. B. Harms 
Harms, Inc. 


Crawford 
Robbins 
Robbins 








§-B, Answering Suit, 
Says Shuberts Sold 
Claim on ‘Red Sails’ 


Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. has filed 
a general denial with the New York 
State Supreme Court in a_=e6 suit 
brought by Lee and J. J. Shubert to 
void a contract the producers made 
with the music publishing firm over 
a year ago. In what the trade re- 
as an unusual litigation, the 
Shuberts seek to have the S-B deal 
vacated so that they may 
infringement suit in Europe against 


Peter Maurice, London and Paris 
publisher. Tune involved is ‘Red 
Sails in the Sunset,’ smash hit in 


both this country and abroad. 
Shortly after Shapiro-Bernstein 
had bought the American rights to 


the song from Maurice and released | 


it, the local firm discovered that 
there were several bars in ‘Red Sails’ 
which were similar to the melody of 


had less than a week’s run some 10 
years previous. S-B 
obtained from the Shuberts a gen- 
eral release of all infringement ob- 
ligations. 
in the early part of 1936. 

While visiting Europe last sum- 
imer, Lee Shubert took the occasion 
to make a claim to Peter Maurice 
for a cut in the European profits of 
‘Red Sails’ because of the alleged 
infringement. Maurice retorted that 
he owed the Shuberts nothing, since 
the general release the latter gave 
Shapiro-Bernstein included the Eu- 
ropean rights. 

It was with the purpose of clear- 
ing the way for bringing suit against 
Maurice that the Shuberts recently 
appealed to the New York Supreme 
Court for an order declaring the S-B 
release void, arguing that there had 
been no intention of conveying the 
European rights also, 

In its answer to the Shuberts’ peti- 
tion, Shapiro-Bernstein averred that 
the contract which the publishing 
firm signatured had been proposed 
and drawn up by the Shuberts’ own 
lawyer, William Klein. 





Templeton Symph Date 


Detroit, Jan. 3. 
Alex Templeton, blind British 





jpianist from Jack Hylton’s ork, has 


been offered an engagement with the 





Seidel Pullmans Dixie 
Toscha Seidel back from Europe | 
this past week opened a U. S. tour of | 
42 dates Monday (4) in Florence, 
S.C. Most of the trek is through the 
south and west coast. 
Violinist’s Carnegie Hall date is 
down for March 20. Handled through 
Columbia Concerts. 


Detroit Symphony at its final 
‘pop’ concert of the year March 6. 
Impressed by Templeton’s reper- 


bring an | 


| the members of the ASCAP board | tune used in a Shubert show which 


subsequently | 


This deal was negotiated | 
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Europe's No. 1 
Song Sensation! 


SERENADE 
IN THE NIGHT 


Another Will Hudson Hit 


THE MOON IS 
GRINNING AT ME 


From The Cotton Club Parade 


THAT’S WHAT YOU 


MEAN TO ME 
COPPER COLORED GAL 
ALABAMA BARBEQUE 

DOIN’ THE SUZI-Q 


Just Released—England’s Favorite 


SUPPOSING 





. 


| 

















| } ORGAN GRINDER’S 


SWING 


MR. GHOST GOES 
TO TOWN 


IN A 


SENTIMENTAL MOOD 
SOLITUDE 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLICATIONS 


§19 BROADWAY NEW YORK N.Y 


—ROY SONGS 


Stop Everything and 
SWING 
on That 


‘RUSTY 






INC 








toire at a recent appearance here, | 


Victor Kolar, co-director of the De- 
troit Symph, offered him the oppor- 
tunity to play a concerto. If he ac- 
cepts, it will be Templeton’s first 
appearance with a symph. 





HINGE’ 


1937's Dance Craze 






)Y MUSIC CO.é: 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. NY. 
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HIT 


BILLY HILL’S 
SENSATIONAL 


A 


“TIMBER” 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., Inc., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, tous senustein, Pres. 


NOW IN THEIR NEW QUARTERS —,RKO [Radio City Music Hall] BLDG. ~ 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


FROM 


HAP ELL 
i iu, INC. 


OFFERING NOW 


New Arthur Schwartz-Ed- 
ward Heyman Score for the 
RKO-LILY PONS Picture 


That Girl from Paris 


Perter’s Sensational Scores for 


BORN TO DANCE 


upd 


RED, HOT AND BLUE 


WINTER GARDEN, New York 


NOW 
THE SHOW IS ON 


with Twe Smash Hits 


LITTLE OLD LADY 
NOW 





The Score That Will Live Forever 
By Jerome Kern and Dorothy Fields 


SWINGTIME 


NOEL COWARD'S HITS 
From “Tonight at 8:30" 





YOU WERE THERE 
WE WERE DANCING 


KURT WEIL’S SUCCESS 








From “Johnny Johnson” 


TO LOVE YOU AND 


TO LOSE YOU 


CHAPPELL & CO. me. 


1270 Sixth Ave. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Famous Music Corporation + 1619 Broadway, New York City 























POPULAR MELODIES for 1937 





Holiday 
Greetings 


FROM 


MEYER 
DAVIS 


Offices: 


NEW YORK 
221 West 57th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bellevue Stratford 


WASHINGTON 


1 Thomas Circle 























THE BEST IN MUSIC 


There's a Silver Moon 








On The Golden Gate | 


I Love You from 





j Coast To Coast § 





On The Moon | 


IN PREPARATION 


There’s Frost 





me The Greatest Score of the se 


Year From 


IRVING BERLIN’S 


20th Century-Fex Picture 


| ‘ON THE AVENUE” # 


HARRY LINK G:D-M- 


IRVING BERLIN x 





TIT-TIRAVE. N-Y-C- 
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GAZING AT A BLAZING 
FIRE 


LONESOME GUITAR 


IT’s STILL 
BEING DONE 


YOU'RE JUST A 
LITTLE DIFFERENT 








NIGHT 


OH, SAY, CAN YOU 
SWING? 


IN YOUR EMBRACE 
RUMBAS 
SPIC AND SPANISH 




















MY SOMBRERO 





— 


50c ea.—Any 5 for $2.25 
EDDIE LAMBERT—Gen. Prof. Mar. 


A 
RADIO CITY, N.Y. 
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GREETINGS 











The Sensational Ballad 


When My 








Dream Boat 


ROCCO 
VOCTCO 
























| 
| 
| 
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Comes Home 


—- — 





Thra the Courtesy of Love 


M. WITMARK @& SONS 
| 1200 Bixth Ave., RCA Bidg., N. ¥. 
| CHABLIB WARREN, Prof. Mar. 
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AT THE WAKE 





By Joe Laurie, Jr. 


‘So the Old Man is gone?’ 

‘How did it happen?’ 

‘Nobody really knows.” 

‘Just started with a bad cough: then he got worse; then he got heart 
attacks which made him grow weaker each year, and before anybody knew 
it he was gone.’ 


stage, with a lone pilot light at the head of the casket, was the Old Man. 
He was fixed up with ‘Stein’s No. 7,’ had on a long Prince Albert coat and 
his beloved clog shoes. Some of his real old friends were around to pay 


him a final tribute. And one could see the real tears rolling down the 
faces of many that passed the bier. There was the old gang of ‘regulars’ 
sitting in the corner of the ‘prop’ room yabbing about the old fellow 
that was no more. 

The SONG AND DANCE MAN was saying: ‘I remember working for 
the Old Man when he first started I was one of his favorite acts and I 


—Thade good for him down through the yeats. He always took care of me. 
In the old days he We had challenge dancing 
and there ; a judge on the and under the stage to 
listen to the taps. I'd pack the theatre for him. the Old Man was 
pretty proud of me.’ 

Then the SKETCH TEAM spoke: ‘When I first went with the Old Gentle- 
man, we had some very poor [ had to use anything the property 
man had around the house. Many’s the: time I used a kitchen chair in a 
parlor set But as the years rolled by the Old Gentleman recognized my 
value and catered to me. There were very few bills that he didn’t feature 
me on. He spent a great deal of money on sets and material to show me 
otf to advantage. I shall him. 
would visit the Old Gentleman fot 


paid a lot of attention to me. 
judges 


Yeh, 


was two 


st ize 


sets. 


the 
1 few months in my off-se 


miss Especially in summer 
ison periods.’ 

The JUGGLER spoke up: ‘I started with him when he had little bits of 
stages and the ceilings were so low I couldn't pile up my cigar boxes and 
put my lighted lamp on top of them (my favorite trick) for fear it wouldn't 
‘clear.’ And the poor lighting of the stage made me miss plenty of tricks. 
But I stuck along and the old fellow took care of me until the last.’ 


A VENTRILOQUIST then said: ‘I was one of his oldest friends. I did 
a lot to amuse his children. I started with crude-looking dummies; then 
as the Old Man raised my salary I improved my act. I put in walking 
dummies, props, and scenery. My dummies looked like real people. But 


the Old Man started to build big houses and the audiences couldn't hear 
me, except through a microphone, and, worse still, they couldn’t see the 
expressions of my dummy’s face. I kept playing, but my heart wasn’t in it.’ 

Then an old BLACKFACE COMEDIAN raised his voice: ‘You fellows 
are just kids. Say, I started with the Old Man when he did. In fact, I 
was working in minstrel shows when he opened in a saloon and I joined 
him and put on all sorts of minstrel acts and after-pieces. I schooled many 
a comic for the Old Man who later became his headliner. 
than he is, and I still get along. Of course, not on the regular stages, but 
I black up now and then for the Amateur Shows. They still laugh at me, 
but I don’t get a kick out of it.’ 


aa The Mike Menace 


‘I must confess that I loved the Old Man before he was rich and built 
those big houses of his,’ said the MONOLOGIST. ‘In his little houses I 
had great times. No exertion, as the could hear and me, 
We were pals. Then the Old Man started that building mania and the 
houses were like cathedrals; the people were far away from the stage; one 
had to speak through microphones to be heard, and the ‘mike’ would hide 
my expression. It was no fun any more. 


audience 


see 


said, ‘I started with the Old Man from the day he opened. 


along for years like that, just piano and drums. We were even featured. 
And as the business grew he would add a violin, then a cornet and bass, 
and it was no time we had some excellent orchestras with leaders who 
didn’t have to nod their heads with their fiddles. 
baton. Yeh: then the wild days came. I call the Old Man’s ‘wild days’ 
when he had us coming out of elevators, dressed in monkey suits, and he 
made us play on the stage instead of the pit, where we belonged. We 
played in back of the acts instead of in front of them. He made us sing 
and dance and clown. And we forgot how to really play; we tried to be 
actors, but found out too late we were just musicians. 
Old Man made a big mistake. And now many of his smaller houses have 
gone back to the original piano and drums.’ 

Then a STAGE HAND spoke up: ‘When I first worked for the Old Man 
I had to go out and light the gas footiights and pull up roll curtains. I 
built all the props myself. I could make almost everything he wanted out 
of papier mache. 


chairs for a fancy set, and a few kitchen chairs and tables for acrobats. 
Then the Old Man got going good; he put in swell switchboards, counter- 
weight system curtains; my prop room was jammed with everything you 
could think of, and what I didn’t have I could go to the five and ten-cent 
store and get. I forgot how to make props. He had a lot of other fellows 
helping me. Those were the great old days. I sure miss the Old Fellow 
very much.’ 
Just Plain Props 

Then a SCENIC ARTIST spoke up and said: ‘The frst set I made for 
him was a ‘grooved’ set. The stagehands would slide half of it on from 
each side of the stage in grooves. Then I painted a ‘street drop’ with ads 
on it which paid for itself. Many a ‘wood’ set, ‘kitchen’ set and ‘parlor’ 
set I painted for the Old Man. Then when he got going good he had me 
make beautiful sets that would get applause from his audiences. Then the 
doctors were called in for him and they told him he must discard all the 
old scenery and just use drapes. So all my scenery was thrown out. He 
used drapes in all his houses. Nobody spoke of a ‘fancy door center.’ .. 

‘I handled his 


first camel-back trunk,’ said 


and props. Why, just before the big bust-up [ was carrying loads of stuff 
for him every week. I had to have a lot of wagons and men to handle it. 
It added up to plenty of dough, and we all did fine until the Old Man 
started ailing. He startec to cut down little by little and, before I knew 
it he was back working with a suit-case and using his car to carry that. 
The Old Man put me out of business in no time.’ 


fellows! Do you really think he’s dead?’ 


tion, as the OLD TIMER slunk back in his chair. 


spoke up: ‘I miss the Old Boy, although of late years [ didn’t do much 
business with him. But I remember the time I sold him and his kids a lot 
of swamp land around Freeport and in Michigan. 
they’d buy anything. The Old Man was the same—he’d buy up a lot of 
land from me for his houses. Ah, those were the good old days.’ 

A MANAGER broke in with: ‘Yes, we were great buddies. I took care 


I'm much older | 


_VAUDE—NITE CLUBS 


They were discussing the passing of Old Man Vaudeville. There on the 


time. I} 


‘ spoke softly: 
me many of his talented children. 


| 


I had to start to sing and dance | 


and add stooges to my act. I had to take ‘prattfalls, for you see it was | 
only ‘sight stuff’ that got across. I didn’t like that. I like to gét laughs | 
from my neck up,’ 

An old MUSICIAN then arose and started pacing the floor. ‘Say,’ he 


: Just a pio bankers got ahold of the Old Man and the bills didn’t click . 
piano. Then as the business got better he added a drummer and we went | 


They had a regular | 


That’s where the} 


The Old Man didn’t use many props those early days, | 
just a rosin board, a few slap sticks, some potted palms, a couple of gold x< 


-| theatre. 
It got tiresome to the eyes, and the Old Man realized it, but it was too late.’ | 


‘THE BAGGAGEMAN. ’ | 
*That’s about all he carried when he first started; then he gets more dough | 
and buys Taylors and wardrobe trunks, and he carries scenery and lights | 


A little OLD TIMER In the corner in a very squeaky voice said: ‘Listen, | 


And all the others gave him a 
look as if to say: ‘Poor old guy, he’s nuts,’ and continued their conversa- 


A big, heavy man who introduced himself as a REAL ESTATE MAN | 


They were great kids; | 





of him like a child. I took care of his children. 
first names and just what they could do. I knew their little weaknesses, 
and I would listen to their ‘beefs.’ I ironed out their difficulties on opening 
days. I kidded them about their ‘billing.’ I laughed, cried and drank with 
them. We were all a part of the Old Man's family. Until the old gent 
| started acting eccentric. With his sudden wealth and big houses he started 

1 school for us. Yes, sir! Can you imagine teaching something I was raised 

in? Then he got a lot of young kids to replace me. He paid them $25 a 

week. Why, I used to make that on passes alone. He taught them how the 
' floor of a theatre should be washed, how the balconies should be dusted, 

how to put up ropes to keep the crowds back; well, that’s when I was 
disgusted with him; but as I say, it wasn’t his fault—money went to his 
, head and he became eccentric.’ 

An OUTSIDER who was taking all this in pointed to a well-dressed man 
who was looking at the casket. ‘Who is he?’ 

The OLD TIMER looked and said: ‘That’s a big PICTURE MAN; he is 
related to the Old Man by marriage. I am surprised to see him here. 
They had a big fight years ago, and that fellow really broke the Old Man 
up. They say he helped kill him. That other fellow next to him is his 
pal. He don’t belong to the family at all, but sneaked into it. His name is 
RADIO. He claimed he was doctor—had new ideas and 
would fix the Old Man up. He put microphones in all the houses, and that 
. helped kill the Old Man, too.’ 

And the Investn.ent Mentor 
A well-fed BANKER arose and said: ‘Well, I'm very sorry to see him go. 

It took me years to get the Old Man to listen to me; but when he did, he 
went hook, line and sinker. I made him a lot of dough; sold stock in his 
| houses, made mergers, everybody was making dough—on paper. The 
trouble was the Old Man gave too much of his time to stocks and neglected 
| the talent. The answer is I have a lot of his houses on my hands I would 
| like to get rid of.’ 

A little AGENT said: ‘Many a bill of goods I sold the Old Man. 
him dig up some wonderful talent that kept him alive for years. 
i] got mine. 

from him 


I knew them all by their 


some sort of a 


I helped 
Of course, 
When things were good it was a cinch to get 15% and 20% 
But I had to split it. with the bookers. It was a crazy business 
with everybody making money off the Old Man. In a way I’m sorry now, 
because towards the finish I didn’t do right by him. He depended on me, 
but I was so busy in the stock market that I forgot about him and the big 
chances he gave me. I’d do anything to get him back now, but it’s too late.’ 


At this the OLD TIMER once more arose and said: ‘Do you really think | 
The AGENT gave him a dirty look and the OLD TIMER sank | 


| he is dead?’ 
| back in his chair. 

A fine old gentleman arose—he was a LEGITIMATE PRODUCER. 
‘I shall miss him awfully. The dear Old Gentleman loaned 
They became stars for me. I wonder 
where I shall get my future stars from? I shall miss the Old Gentleman 
very, very much.’ 

A rough-looking individual took the floor. He was BURLESQUE. ‘Well, 
he was a great old guy. And I helped put him to the top. I gave him 
plenty of talent. If I was smart I would have kept them myself instead of 
worrying about ‘strip-teasers’ and ‘pinches.’ Well, he was a good mugg, 
and I’m sorry to see him pass out.’ 

A TRADE PAPER representative got up and with tears in his eyes said: 
‘When I think of all the pages I wrote about him. 
goings-on. 


I practically lived off his 


The Booker—Remember? 
A poorly dressed, anemic-looking fellow got up. 
| ‘What bills I would lay out for The Boss! 
Blended together perfectly. 
edy, circus. I knew The Boss liked 
helped him make so much money. 


It was 


me in the old days. It was I that 
But he had one fault. He would spend 
money on everything and anything, but forgot to raise my salary very 
often. So I had to split with the agents, and so many acts were on my 
books that didn’t deserve to be. They were the ‘pay-off’ acts, and didn’t 
| help the bills any. But I had to make a living. Then I sort of dabbled in 
the stock market, and that took my mind off my work. You see, I wanted 
ito be rich and quit before I got a ‘booking-office stomach.’ Then the 
. and I was 
kicked out and replaced by younger men who knew radio and pictures. 
Well, I guess I had it coming... if I knew then what I know now—well—’ 

THE AUTHOR then spoke up: ‘I gave him my best until he became 
miserly and, wouldn’t pay for my brains and originality. So I went over 
| to his cousins, the PICTURE people and the RADIO companies. They 
| paid me plenty, but it wasn’t the fun writing for them like I had when I 
| wrote for the Old Man. There wasn’t that personal touch. And the 
| 


laughs! But I will never forget that he gave me my schooling and all the 
tricks ' know now I learned through him.’ 

A CLUB MAN pushed his chair forward: ‘We had some great clubs for 
the Old Man—The Lights, the Green Room, the Elks, the Comedy Club, 
the Friars. Now we, tuv, are gone with the Old Man.’... 

Costumes by-— 


A beautiful lady who claimed she was a MODISTE spoke: ‘What gorgeous 


clothes I made for his daughters. 


The single ones, the sister acts and the 
flash acts. 


How proud I was to see them sing and dance in my creatians.’ 
, too, was somebody years ago,’ said the SHOE MAN, ‘when the Old 
Man was young. I made his ‘slap’ shoes, his soft shoes, his clogs, his 
wooden’ shoes, his funny shoes and his two-tone street shoes. I was proud 
of my work. In the last few years the Old Man put ‘taps’ on his street 
shoes arid there was very little need for me.’ 

Then AUDIENCE got up and spoke: 
past few years. 


‘I have missed him greatly the 
I would come in to visit him weekly. And how he would 
entertain me with his acrobatics, juggling, wire walking, comedy, song 
;} and dance, sketches and music. He was a versatile. fellow. I resented 
| his putting in pictures. Then when he cut down on his entertainment 

and gave me more pictures I got to like the pictures, and they got better 
| year’after year. Soon I couldn’t bear watching the Old Man, he was just 
| a shadow of his old self. His mind was failing and he started to tell me 
old jokes and resorted to smut and off-colored lines and business. I had 
to stop bringing my family, and so sort of got out of the habit of seeing 
the Old Fellow. But I will always remember him. He helped me laugh 
when I needed it most, he helped me spend many pleasant hours in the 
I shall always think of him as I knew him years ago, when he 
, was young, full of personality and robust...and funny.’ 


much?” And the OLD TIMER 
He left a few houses in England 
and Australia, and a few here in America that still bear his name.’ 

‘Did he leave any kids?’ asked the OUTSIDER 

‘Oh, yes. They’re scattered all over the world. Most of them are in the 
radio and picture business; they kinda left the Old Man when he was 
ailing. Lots of his children don’t even know he is dead. You see they 
|}are in UNITS and it takes a long time to locate them. But one of these 
days they'll hear about it.’ ; 

‘How old was Old Man Vaudeville?’ 


‘Nobody really knows his age. He started away back in Greece...then 
| when he came to America he worked in saloons and Free-and-Easys, then 
as he grew older and more talented he built houses to play in. He was the 
rage for many years, then he grew careless and lost his health and money, 
and the last few years of his life he became a public charge.’ 

At this point the OLD TIMER looked around and drawing closer to the 
OUTSIDER whispered, ‘You know I've heard of cases where people were 
buried alive. I wonder is the OLD MAN really dead”’ 

' The OUTSIDER walked away shaking his head. 


| The OUTSIDER asked, ‘Did he leave 
| answered him saying, ‘Not very much. 








H e 


He took up more pages than all the rest of the show business 
} . . . d j 
| put together. And now, well, I'll stick in an obit, and I guess I'll keep his 
| name on one of the pages just for old time’s sake.’ 


A BOOKER. | 
Acts from all over the world. | 
Headliners from the legitimate, musical com- | 
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Managers— 


Or Bookers 


By Joe Schoenfeld 

The theatre manager today is do. 
ing most of the vaude booking. The 
bookers have been relegated to mera 
pencil-inners in most instances. 
shorn of executive power and acting 
strictly as the middleman 
the agent and the manager. 
| It’s a new kind of show-buying 
ifor vaude, where formerly the 
| booker had everything to say abou 
| the entertainment a theatre rec ‘ived 
jand the theatre-manager sold it. or 
| else. Few of the bookers now idays, 
| however, can okay an act on 


betw 211 





thei: 


own that gets over a $500 weekl, 
|Salary. Above that amount an act 


currently is considered in the ela 
of ‘an attraction’ by the theatre 
agers, and the latter 


mat- 


insist on the 
right to accept or veto. 
| RKO in particular .has made the 
manager-booked stage 


show a fact 
in the operation of its theatres: the 
circuit’s district and house man wers 
dictating the show policies of thei: 








respective houses. This goes fo 
both straight guarantee buys and 
jpercentage deals, the operators 
; wanting everything to say in my 


| heavy money expenditures in thett 
theatres. 


RKO’s Koerner 





Charles Koerner, RKO distric 
manager in Boston, has been espe- 
cialiy active in the booking of the 
stage shows in the Hub. Besides 

| ordering or okaying bookings 
i Koerner has also had a hand in 


| the circuit’s own productions, infre- 
}quent as they are, or in the dele 
;8ating of the circuit’s franchised 0 
| indie producers to stage a 
| type show. 


i 


certain 


One example this season of Koer- 
ner’s activity in the stage booking 
end was his deal for the Eddie 
Cantor unit at a $15,000 guarantee 
against a 50-50 split of the gross, 
with Cantor pulling out of Boston 


| with close to $25,000 for his show in 
Last season, at Koerner’s 
request, the circuit produced ‘Folies 
Comique,’ 65-people unit which cos 
the theatres it played around $7,500 
weekly. Koerner also had the cir- 
cuit authorize condensed versions of 
Earl Carroll’s ‘Sketchbook’ and ‘Van- 


|six days. 


ities, which played only three 
weeks, 

From RKO, this manager interest 
in vaude booking spread to all of 
the other circuits except Loew’s. 


Same situation that prevails at RKO 
now also prevails at Warners and, 
in certain instances, at Paramount, 
It’s something that was not forced 
upon the managers; instead an added 
burden that they demanded. Their 
reason is that they want to fore- 
stall any chances of their theatres 
going heavily into the red with aa 
injudicious booking of a stage at- 
| traction unsuited to their particular 
| situations, 





The Setup’s at Fault 
In some respects, this change in 


ithe buying of stage shows is the 


fault of the booking office setups 
of the different circuits. In the old 
days, show buying was done by 
bookers conversant with the dif- 
| ferent sections of the country to 
| which they were catering. Bookers 
|made frequent trips into their re- 
jspective territories, knew the the- 
atres and the tastes of the local 
audiences. 


But for the past few years, bookers 
have bought the same shows for Bos- 
ton as they booked for Chicago; they 
have not taken inte consideration 
the varying of entertainment taste 
in the widespread localities; cuts in 
the personnel of the booking offices 
in fact, make it almost impossible 
for bookers to do much of that kind 
of scouting at the present time. An- 
|other reason is the lessened author- 
|ity vested in the bookers nowadays 
| While the influence of the man- 
agers in the booking of stage shows 
is not altogether unhealthy, it 
still killed off a lot of the initiative 
of the bookers, stifling the latter's 
showmanship and originality in tal- 
ent buying. This is clearly show® 
by the complete lack of outstanding 
new acts in the past three years 
Managers may argue that there are 
no new acts because there isn’t ans 
development ground, but there w% 





nas 





a time when bookers searched 0ut- 
side of vaudeville for new persor- 
alities that could be built up. True 
vaude is recruiting presently trom 
radio and the niteries, but on! 
established names and few. if 9” 
unknowns. 
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DO THEY WANT VAU 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 

‘Do they really want vaudeville?’ This has been asked 
by theatre men often during the past few years. They point 
to the decline of vaudeville as the reason in itself why 
wvaudeville died. They accept the effect as the cause; the 
result as the symptom. 

And yet, even a cursory glance around the really success- 
ful vaude theatres in the country today indicates that ‘they’ 
still want vaude. They want it, from actual box office proof, 
in such widely separated situations as Baltimore, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Milwaukee and Los 
Angeles. And if they want it in those cities, surely there 
js sufficient evidence that they will want it elsewhere, since 
the American amusement-seeking public is pretty much the 
same all over the country. Otherwise there wouldn't be 
such things as hit songs, plays, radio programs or pictures. 

They have proven they want vaude by the successes of 
the Hippodrome in Baltimore, the Lyric in Indianapolis, Fox 
in Detroit, State-Lake in Chicago, Tower in Kansas City, 
Riverside in Milwaukee, Orpheum in Los Angeles. Each of 
these independent houses was up against almost identical 
problems, primarily lack of picture product, and found in 
vaudeville the solution to the problem of successful opera- 
tion against powerful competitive forces. These theatres 
made good not with the best of everything, but with every 
possible obstacle tossed in their path. They made good, 
not with the most favorable background, but against tre- 
mendous odds. If vaude can make good in such situations, 
how would it go with the proper solicitude and backing from 
the powerful organizations in show business? 


Is It a Flop? 

This, in spite of the general opinion in show business that 
vaude is a flop because of the public’s distaste for that type 
of entertainment. If that were true, there would be no 
variety shows in nite clubs, no variety shows in legit, no 
variety programs on the air. 

In nearly every one of the cases mentioned the houses 
were orphans before they were taken over and opened 
with vaudfilms. The houses were dark, shuttered and cob- 
webbed. Nobody wanted ’em. They were ready for the 
wreckers. 

But Izzy Rappaport took the shuttered Hippodrome in 
Baltimore after it had been generally considered washed up. 
He took the house against the advice of many friends in 
show business and he opened it against the powerful Loew 
circuit. And in one year Rappaport made the house such a 
winner and such a thorn in the side of the Century in that 
town that Loew’s finally declared it ‘opposition.’ But even 
that didn’t stop Rappaport. Today it remains a profitable 
house as a vaudfilmer and the so-called smart theatregoers 





By HAL HALPERIN 


of Baltimore haven't yet indicated that they don't want 
vaudeville. 

For several years the State-Lake was boarded and bolted 
after RKO quit the house. Balaban & Katz was begged to 
take the house over but it laughed at the suggestion. Then 
in 1933 Aaron Jones, Sr., of Jones, Linick & Schaefer. took 
over the spot, and everybody laughed. Today, the State- 
Lake is in the winning column and last Labor Day week 
turned in a gross of $19,600 for an attendance and money 
record under the present policy of vaudfilms. 


And yet, there are those who claim that vaude has no 
audience. Despite the fact that the State-Lake with its 
strictly slough product must depend almost solely on its 


vaude for attendance. At $19,600 the house showed a profit 
of more than $7,000. 
In Milwaukee 

In Milwaukee the Riverside was the joke of the town. 
Only a sucker would think of tackling a house which was 
off the main stem and away from the heart of things. It 
went through the usual financial jams of the depression era 
and finally the desperate overseers of the house turned it 
over to Eddie Weisfelt to see what he could do with it. They 
didn’t have much hope, but were willing to try anything 
once. And the story of the Riverside is also now known 
throughout show biz. With a. vaudfilm policy and smart 
handling the Riverside is today one of the ripest money- 
makers of Milwaukee. And here again is a situation lacking 
film product. The State-Lake has to make the best of it 
with slough films. The Riverside’s problem is to get product 
of any kind. The State-Lake’s poorest pictures would be 
gems for the Riverside. And yet Eddie Weisfelt made and 
is continuing this house as a winner with his showmanship 
and his vaude. 

Charles Olson has made a fortune out of the Lyric in 
Indianapolis and had retired, prepared to take it easy in 
sunny California. But came the depression and the Lyric, 
of which he had disposed, got into financial jams and Olson 
was called back. He came back to the house at the very 
depth of the depression. Everything looked hopeless. But 
Olson remembered what he had done for years at the house 
with vaude and it was with vaude that he again pulled that 
house out of the red and turned it into a highly profitable 
stop in the depression years. Other houses, such as the ace 
Indiana in the town, couldn’t make a go of it, but Olson 
turned the trick at the Lyric in a big way. With vaude. 
And the Indianapolis audience is the average American au- 
dience. They didn’t then, and still haven't, given any indica- 
tion that they don’t care for vaude. 

The same story of success against all odds and terrific 
competition can be told about Dave Idzal at the Fox, 
Detroit. With the city controlled largely by the Paramount- 





aan 


ILLE? 


Trendle interests, Idzal, with his own initiative and ability 
to book money shows and put together money vaudeville. has 
carved a place for himself in Detroit and the nation’s show 
biz. Dave Cockrill turned the trick at the Denham in Denver, 
until today, despite the pressure of a powerful local circuit, 
the Denham is a winner and the possessor of the public’s 
confidence. 





And Others 

And there’s M. W. Reinke at the Tower in Kansas City and 
Sherill Cohen at the Orpheum in Los Angeles. Both have 
similar stories of making good against odds. Each took a 
house in a ‘hopeless’ situation and turned it into a money- 
maker against every disadvantage, competition and opposi- 
tion, against seemingly insurmountable obstacles. But each 
man made good, and they made good with vaude. : 

There are examples from coast to coast. They are not just 
one or two instances, but in spots across the country. And 
each story is the same. Vaudeville did it with the help of 
a person who believed in vaude and proved that those who 
say ‘the public doesn’t want vaude’ are wrong. Not only 
does it prove that there is a vaude-going public, but it proves 
that a vaude-minded showman who wants to go places in 
show business, who is an individualist and who can think 
for himself and work, can make a mark in the industry. 

The Manager 

Blame has been placed on the circuits alone for the decline 
of vaude. That isn’t exactly fair. The blame rests on the 
namby-pamby, what-the-hell and take-the-easiest-way type 
of managers the circuits have developed. These managers are 
sitting back and are content to collect their salary for doing 
the least possible work. They figure they are out-smarting 
somebody else when they tell the home office that the public 
doesn’t want vaude, since such a statement means there's 
less work for himself. He gets his show in a can. There’s 
no fuss, no worry, no trouble with acts, no squabbles over 
dressing rooms, billing, animal acts, etc. And he takes no 
chances with a losing week now and then. 

He takes his film and slaps it on the screen, as per instruc- 
tion, and calls himself a manager when he gets the house 
closed exactly on schedule. 

In many instances a check-up on those situations where 
the managers have reported that the ‘public doesn’t want 
vaude’ will discover that it’s the manager who didn’t want it. 

That’s no refle¢tion on the manager, beyond he simply 
isn’t vaude-minded. He has no feeling for that end of the 
business and no desire to tackle the extra work and effort 
that vaudeville necessarily entails, since in vaude you're 
working with live, human people. 

The facts show that stage entertainment spliced with 


initiative, individualism and showmanship still will make 


money. Does the public wan! vaudeville? 








The Record Says ‘No!’ 


By Joe Schoenfeld 


Vaudeville found the 
stili fast in 1936. It was dropping 
steadily into nowhere. 

Decline of variety entertainment 
in theatres can best be realized by 


looking at the record of the past} 


four years, the period of time in 
which vaudeville was supposed to 
find its balance after taking the great 
dip with the advent of sound. Com- 
puted on the basis of playing time 
of four major circuits, RKO, Loew, 
Paramount and Warner Bros., vaude- 
ville’s fall was dramatically sharp. 


In December, 1933, the four ma- 
jors had a total of 49 weeks of play- 
ing time. RKO was the leader, with 
2042 weeks; Loew’s second with 17: 
Paramount had nine, 
ranked fourth with two and a half. 
A year later, 1934, the major circuit 
playing time had shrunk a total of 
15 weeks to 34 in all. RKO again 


was tops, but with only 134% weeks; | 


Loew's had nine and a half; Para- 
mount, six and a half and WB four 
and a half. With not as much room 
to slip in 1935, the majors’ vaude 
commitments decreased by 10 weeks 
to 24. 

And this Xmas, 1936, was’ vaude- 
ville’s bleakest. All four majors 
combined could only muster 191% 
weeks. RKO has eight and a half 
on its books; Loew’s, two; Para- 
mount, seven, and Warner Bros., two. 

Saddest commentary of all on 
vaudeville, however, is the fact that 
there’s only one major strictly va- 
riety house in all of Greater New 
York, this Loew’s State on Broad- 
way. RKO, once the leader in va- 
riety entertainment as successor to 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum, hasn't a 
single stage show house in all of 
New York’s five boroughs, where, 
only eight years ago, it could offer 
an act 18 solid weeks. 

The record speaks for itself and is 
enough to turn the most confirmed 
optimist on the future of vaudeville 
into the gloomiest pessimist. With 
but a total of 19144 weeks divided 
among the four majors, the indi- 
cation is that rigor mortis has set 
in for vaudeville as a stage enter- 
tainment and theatre b.o. factor. 

The Highlights 
_ Only two events in 1936 high- 
lighted the otherwise drab vaude- 
Ville picture. One was musicians’ 


| ing’ out the musicians and actors, are 
having no apparent effect on the 


ing had a more demoralizing effect 
on the unions than on the theatres. 
Actors and musicians had believed 
that union members of the other 


combined picketing of former vaud- | Pass through the picket lines. In 


filmers in N. Y. by the American 
Federation of Musicians, Local 802, 
and the American Federation of 
Actors, which, along with the AFM, 
is affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Second, and the 
only bright tint in the portrait, was 


land is the success of the N. Y. 


Paramount with its pit band policy. 
Had there been any real mana- 
gerial interest in stage shows, the 


|N. Y. Paramount’s policy, instituted 
{Christmas Day of 1935, could just as 


well have been the forerunner for a 


lrevival of some sort of live enter- 
\tainment in theatres of its kind. 
while WB) 


Unlike vaudeville of present times 
and its scarcity of good acts, the 


'N. Y. Paramount had no difficulty 


in obtaining bands. The deluxer re- 
peated only one orchestra during the 
entire year, Shep Fields, (not count- 
ing the return of the Casa Loma orc. 
for celebration of the Par’s first an- 
niversary) and only one specialty 
act, Betty Jane Cooper. This, 
coupled with the apparent sympa- 
thetic support of the unions, even 
though less stagebands are used 
than in the regular productions 
on the stage, made the idea suc- 
cessful for the Paramount and 
adaptable to other theatres equipped 
with large orchestra pits. But no- 


‘body followed the leader in this in- 


stance, bespeaking the cool atti- 
entertainment. They either don’t 
know, or don’t care, or both. 


Union difficulties struck first in 
New York, where both actor and 
musician pickets started parading in 
front of the former major circuit 
vaudfilmers that dropped variety 
for straight picture policies. It was 
a united attempt by the actor and 
musician unions in the metropolis 
to win public support for the re- 
turn of live music and talent to the 
stages. Campaign is still in force, 
but there has been nothing as yet 
but tacit refusal from the theatre 
operators to restore stage shows. 


Grosses Not Hurt 


Picketing might have been effec- 
tive if grosses were hurt, but there's 
no sign of that, either. The rather 
strong-worded placards, even accus- 
ing the theatre operators of ‘starv- 





fact, the AFA made it a point to pub- 


|licize the necessity for unions to! 


| ‘work together’ in the house organs 
| of other unions, but with little no- 
| ticeable effect. 


Grosses of the theatres remained 
unaffected, with the result that the 
theatre operators did not go through | 
with plans, formulated when the) 
picketing began, to take the matter | 
to court for a ruling on whether | 
picketing is permissible if no strike | 
is in force. 


Now they’re sitting | 
back, waiting for the AFM-AFA | 
campaign to run itself out. 


Musician strikes in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh for higher wage | 
| scales struck shortly after the start 
|of the picketing in New York, and | 

were rather inimical to one another. | 
/On one hand the musicians were 

asking employment, on the other, 
| higher wages. Pittsburgh strike, 
which took vaude out of WB’s Stan- 
ley there, was eventually settled. 

Philadelphia situation hung fire till | 

a few days before Xmas, when a} 

settlement was reached to permit 
| shows to open at the Earle in time 

for the holiday weeks. 

| A musicians’ strike also raged 
| at Loew’s Century, Baltimore. This 
was brought about when the house 
| went straight pictures for the show- 
|ing of ‘Great Ziegfeld’ (MG), and 
| then later tried to reinstate the pit- 
| orchestra on a contract that guaran- 





tude of the managers towards stage | teed only 20 weeks a year. Union re- 


| fused these terms, demanding a full 
time contract, and started picketing 
‘the theatre, with the pit men car- 
ried on ‘strike’ salaries. Loew’s, 
though admittedly in need of stage 
shows in Baltimore to offset the 
competition of the indi- Hippodrome, 
| did not show signs of capitulating till 
last week. 

Little else was of import in vaude- 
ville in 1936, the business standing 
still on ideas and salesmanship, and 
| moving backwards in playing time. 
And it could not be termed wholly 
the fault of vaudeville itself, because 
| stage entertainment proved in two 
New York instances that it could be 
made to pay. Loew’s State, for one, 
has been ringing up profits week in 
and week out, not having had a los- 
ing week in the past year. Four 
times since the Xmas of 1935 the 
house record has been shattered by | 
attractions. First it was Ed Sullivan, , 


coupled with Marx Bros.’ ‘Night at 
| the Opera’ (MG), last New Year’s 
wickets. To some extent, the picket- | 


week; then the Jack Benny unit 
topped Sullivan’s gross, with Burns 
and Allen following in_= shortly 
thereafter and topping them all. In 
November Rudy Vallee’s orchestra 


toboggan {union trouble in three keys, plus the | crafts in New York would refuse to; and ‘Libelled Lady’ (MG) grossed 


close to $44,500, an all-time topper 
for the house, 


No ‘Follow the Leader’ 


Patronage at the State has con- 
sistently mounted, its vaude policy 
clicking to the extent that the house 
is drawing regulars much the same 
as did the old Palace. This may be 
due to the fact that it is the only 
‘big time’ vaude spot in N. Y., but 
aggressive booking and exploitation 
come in for a good share of the 
bends. It could and should be a 
pointer for RKO, but the laiter is 
convinced it can show greater prof- 


| its, or lose less, with double features 


than vaudfilm. 


No new acts of importance came 
into vaudeville in the past year, and 
the old ones did everything possible 
to switch their routines to fit nite 
club work. It’s to the niteries that 
acts must now turn for consistent 
work and compensation, and it’s the 
niteries that are now playing more 
vaudeville than the theatres. 


But acts trying to crack the cafe 
field are up against the same prob- 
lem of new vaude acts—no develop- 
ing ground. Either they whip them- 
selves into shape in the rehearsal 
hall, or else they play cheap bier- 
stubes and taverns for short coin 
under heart-breaking conditions. 


However, the nitery field and its 
talent booking operations are pres- 
ently showing signs of getting or- 
ganized. When and if this comes 
about, its less favorable conditions 
will be cleared up and a new era 
will dawn for variety talent. It may 
come within the year, with niteries 
offering routes as advantageous as 
the old vaude contracts. 

As for vaude itself, it is now just 
a whisper in the dark—showing no 
signs of going up and plenty of evi- 
dence of going even further down. 





EXPO SHOW’S DATES 
Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Mme. Corinne’s ‘Texas Centennial 
Revue’ has been booked at the River- 
side, Milwaukee, and the State-Lake, 
Chicago, after which it will play 10 
one-nighters on the Butterfield time, 


doing midnight performances at $1.10 
top. 


Unit lately came up from Texas 
via one-nighters. 


LOEWS SETTLES 
WITH UNION 
IN BALTO 


Baltimore, Jan. 3. 
Loew’s Century and musicians 
Local 40 reached an accord, and 
stage shows will shortly be restored 
to the house, probably on an ‘occa- 
sional’ basis. Agreement calls for 
contract that permits theatre to hire 
pitmen when needed, with two weeks 
cancellation clause. 
Bill Saxton, Loew's city manager, 
and union heads are thrashing out 
a few details in new contract, espe- 
cially just what sum theatre will 
pay each time it releases musicians. 
That clause is a new wrinkle. 
Breach was established Sept. 4 
when house dropped. vaude for 
straight pix. 


Mrs. Benny Wiliams 
Held for Questioning 











In Joe Ellis Killing 


St. Louis, Jan. 3. 

Mrs. Anne Williams, 26, hostess at 
the Royal Frolics, Chicago, and wife 
of Benny Williams, songwriter, is 
being held by local gendarmes pend- 
ing inquest into the death of Joseph 
Ellis, paroled Wisconsin ex-convict 
who was slain in a revolver duel 
with three local city detectives on 
downtown street last week. 

After the slaying Mrs. Williams, 
found in a local hotel, told police she 
met Ellis, who used name of Larry 
Leland and said he was wealthy mine 
operator of San Francisco, in the 
nitery Xmas eve. He urged her to 
go to Coast with him, but came to 
St. Louis instead. 

During their brief acquaintance, 
Mrs. Williams said, Ellis purchased a 
$95 coat for her and a few hours be- 
fore his fatal encounter with detec- 
tives gave her $30, telling her to re- 
turn to Chicago. Ellis opened fire on 
detectives when they sought to ques- 
tion him on tip he was Claude Me- 
Gee, fugitive murderer. who es- 
caped from jail at Benton. Mo.. Nov. 
18. Two of detectives were slightly 





injured by Ellis’ bullets. 
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Paris, Dec. 20. _| Louise and. Jeanne Sterner, Edna | 


Vaudeville, which got a foothold | Covey, 
and Joe. 


here in 1935, continued to grow dur- | 
ing 1936, but it had some downs as 
well as ups. 

The flourish last year lasted until ! 
early summer when the largest house 
in town running a straight music 
hall bill closed, giving labor troubles 
as a reason and then vaudeville 
lapsed into a natural period of in- 
activity during the summer, 

But the coming of last fall, almost 
everyone who could find the money 
and house opened a music hall, with 
all but one of the eight which of-| 
fered straight variety programs or | : 
acts to supplement films surviving. 
Like the night clubs, the reason for 


iat the time of closing, Robitchek | 
blamed the disturbances 
house, saying after each demonstra- 
|tion receipts had fallen off and that 
ihe could not keep open with the} 
|continual threat of trouble hanging | 
| over his head. 
!actions on the part of French artists | 
could very easily prove a boomerang | 


| countries 
| hall managers and the press for not 


50% 


Bobby May and Geraldine 
In the statement issued to the press 


inside the | 





He warned that such 


for French acts appearing in foreign | 
and chided other music 


Good Will Adv, 





Baltimore, Jan. 3. 

Spot out on the westside that 
features jitney beers and no 
minimum or couvert for dance 
ing, last-week advertised in the 
papers that the New Year’s Eve 
admish would be but .50c, and 
every patron would be given a 
‘bottle of whiskey.’ In the ads 
a cut of a bottle of a standard 
brand of booze was used. 

Spot was almost stormed by 
mobs and those that got in, 
however, discovered that the || 
free ‘bottle of whiskey’ was one || 
of those gill samples. 














joining in a campaign against the 
law. | 
Other theatres did nothing, but the | 
press waged a private war of its own 


b> e cia sco . . ’ 
at this activity was doubtless the | over the pros and cons of Robitchek’s | 


wish to get established and remain | 
open until the expo next year to! 
reap the harvest from visiting rub- | 
bernecks, 

From a business point of view, 
however, there have been plenty of | 
handicaps to any operator of a music | 
hall in this town. Some of these | 
worked directly against foreign acts 
and especially the Americans as they 
lead the percentage of foreigners ap- 
pearing here. 

War scares came and took their 
toll before they were dispersed; the 
Olympic games sent many foreigners | 
who would have spent their money | 
visiting Paris scurrying to Berlin; | 
and the devaluation of the franc | 
came much too late to help. 

But despite these facts and despite | 
the Frenchmen’s ‘stay at home’ pol- | 
icy when Hitler saw fit to tear up 
another clause of the Versailles 
treaty, the Americans came in and | 
got their part of any kale that was 
to be had. They have been starred, | 
featured and used to fill the bill in 
practically every music hall show 
and revue that has been presented 
here during the year. 

Fanner Makes Good 

First to step in and grab a big 
name was Joan Warner, fan dancer, 
who grabbed a co-star place with the 
"French female impersonator, O’Dett, 
in the revue Plaisirs de Paris, which 
Henri Varna produced at the Casino 
de Paris in April. O’Dett left the 
revue in June, leaving Miss Warner 
as the only star until it closed in 
September. Saint Clair and Day, 
French-American dance team, had a | 
prominent place in the production, 
as did the three Samuels Brothers. 

Yanks were also prominent in 
music hall bills during that month. 
Among those who appeared on the | 
stages of either the A.B.C. or the 
Alhambra were Molly Picon, Harriet 
Hutchins, Larry Adler, Barr and 
Esther, De Wolf, Metcalf and Ford, 
Walter Dare Wahl, Emett Oldfield, 
Gracie Schenk and Brothers, Renee 
LaMar’s Three American Babies, and 
the Three Giants of Rythm. 

Amar Bros. reopened the Empire 





' 


| nal 


| acts, but had to give up after less | 


| ganize’ everything from cinemas to 


> | 

reasoning for a few weeks. but with | 
nothing being settled in the end. 

The few American Negroes who 


| were in town at that time doing the | 


rounds looking for bookings got a} 
break with Louis Douglas, who pro- 
duced a colored show at the Alcazar | 
for Henri Varna. Called ‘Harlem | 
Black Birds 1936,’ the revue would | 
not stand comparison with the origi- 
‘Black Birds’ produced here 
nearly 10 years ago, but it did prove | 
Douglas’ ability to make the most of | 
material at hand. Lewis Hardcastle, 
English stepper, gave a good account 
of himself, as did Joe Alex, Ameri- 
can, and one of the original crew of | 
the decade before. Other Americans 
featured were Lulu and Charles, 
Edith Mathews, Haley Hill, Norma 
Miller, Leon James and Ola Bishop. 

Mogador, understood to have been | 
backed by Frank J. Gould, took a 
short flyer as a film house with five 





than a month’s run. No American | 
acts were given a chance there. } 
Della and Billy Mack, dance team, | 
were booked by Henri Varna to | 
step in his revue, ‘Viva la Femme,’ | 
starring Cecile Sorel, produced at | 
the Alcazar when Douglas’ colored 
show closed. ‘Vive la Femme’ is now 
touring with the original cast. 


Labor Scare 


French Confederation of Labor, 
after the stir it caused in June with | 
its strikes, gave every type of amuse- 
ment a scare in July with an an- 
nounced plan to unionize and ‘reor- 





closed and abandoned theatres | 
throughout the country. However, | 
these complicated plans have not yet 
borne fruit. If they had, Americans 
in every category of 
amusement world would have suf- 
fered, 

That the music hall could expect 
to look up when the fall season 
opened came in August with Mitty 
Goldin’s announcement that besides 
his A. B. C. he would reopen the old 
Trianon-Lyrique as a music hall. 
That this same type of amusement 





during that period, offering a straight 
music hall bill, but it folded soon 
afterwards. House evidently given 
short run just to keep public re- 
minded that it still existed. 

Chancellor Hitler then handed the 
amusement world in general a bad 
set-back by scrapping another clause 
of Versailles and re-occupying the 
demilitarized Rhineland zone. The 
press ran bold headlines and politi- 
cians and diplomats fumed while 
Frenchmen stayed at home, discussed 
what they would like to do in case 
of war, and saved their money. All 
types of places offering amusement 
suffered alike until the scare proved 
unfounded and the threat of war 
‘tomorrow’ dissolved. 


type. 
undoubtedly deprived many Amer- 
icans of bookings in Paris, for it was 
the Alhambra that ran more foreign 
acts than any other theatre in town. 
The Alhambra Riot 
In shuttering, Kurt Robitchek, 
manager, gave French hostility to 
foreign acts as the reason. And from 
outward appearances he had good 
reason for doing so, for the week the 
announcement was made witnessed 
a near riot inside the house, ostensi- 
““bly staged by unemployed French 
artists in protest against foreign acts 
working in the house at the time. 
The night of the demonstration, 


could continue. Unemployed French 
artists, sitting in the balcony, threw 
leaflets stating that only one French 


act was on the bill, 12 being foreign, 
of which five were Americans. They | the nighteries. 


With May came developments in} 
the variety world that deprived the 
town of its biggest house of that 
At the same time the closing 


was going to look up a great deal 
with the accompanying hopes that 
more American acts would find 
work here was indicated in Septem- 
ber, when it became known that no 
less than eight houses were going to 
offer straight variety bills or acts 
with a film. Three circuses also 
came to offer their share. 

Alhambra reopened , under the 
management of Henry’ Carson, 
brought back by Kurt Robit- 
chek; A. B. C. and the Trianon di- 
rected by Goldin, the Empire, the 
Bobino, the European, the Gaiete- 
Montparnasse with the Rex, Gau- 
mont Palace and Paramount offering 
acts to supplement films. Shortly 
after this splurge, the Mogador an- 
nounced it was going to reopen early 
the following month under the di- 
rection of Teddy Ehrenthal as a 
straight variety house, 

Americans have been featured and 
starred on programs in practically 
all of these houses since they re- 
opened. The Alhambra saw _ the 
Mills Brothers, Birdie Dean, Cass, 
Mack, Owen and Topsy, Bryant, 
Rains and Young, Bradley Martin, 
June Hart and Jack Holland, Gypsy 
| Nina and others. Wilbur Hall, Hal 
| Menken, Calgari Brothers, Molly 

and the Three Swifts were 





| Picon 


among the many who have appeared | 


fat the A. B. C., while Lucile Page 
| held the high spot at the Mogador 
during the first month, aided by Joe 


| 
} 
| 
| 


this writing. 


And with these reopenings came 


revue balls and 
Varna produced a 


new life in the 


the Paris | 


Jackson. Early November saw Bridie | 


one woman was injured and eight | Dean starred in a new revue pro- 


arrests were made before the show | duced by Henri Varna at the Al-| 


cazar, which is still going strong at 


Unit Manager Pinched 
In Providence for 


Not Filling Contract “or,‘. 





Providence, Jan. 3. 

Buster Newman, manager of 
‘Swing Harlem Express,’ colored | 
unit, is in jail in $5,000 bail on a 
charge of misrepresentation made 
by Charles Kronson and John Gold- 
stein, who backed the show’s local 
three-day engagement at the Metro- 
politan. 

Newman charged with bring- 
ing in a small troupe instead of the 
60 people the contract allegedly 
called for. 

Kronson and Goldstein claim cat- 


is 


$300 to $3,000 per week. 


| parent company of G. T. C. and 


VAUDE-MIND 


ED BRITAIN 





London, Dec. 25, 


This year finds British vaudeville 
—that decadent industry whose de- 
mise has been predicted for the past 
10 years—healthier than ever, 


Latest hook-up between Union 





Cinemas ‘and Paramount-Asturias 
means 90 weeks solid work to 
vaudeville, and out of these, 30 


weeks are big time date, paying up} 
to $2,500 per week. 

These two circuits jointly rank as 
the biggest vaudeville consumers in 
Europe, and even the world, with | 
company determined to make on- 
slaught on the American market for 
talent early next year. It is antici- 
pated that, with Union and Para-| 
mount gradually acquiring and erect- | 
ing more picture houses, they will, | 
about the middle of 1937, be in a po- 
sition to jointly offer acts 100 weeks’ 
Such a situation, hereto- 
fore unheard of, seemingly estab- 
lishes England as the last hope of | 
vaudeville. 

Since the advent of Union 


and 


| Paramount's hook-up, General Thea- 


tres, once occupying premier rank in 
the vaudeville demand, has now 
been relegated to second position. 


This despite G. T. C. books, also the 


these 
work 
from 


Moss Empires circuit. Jointly, 
two circuits can offer 30 weeks’ 
to with prices ranging 


acts, 


the 
Moss, | 


Gaumont-British, although 


; has its own booking organization, 
calls from the audience and de-| : #2 c 
‘ - tand can offer around 40 weeks, 
mands for refunds prompted clos- 


ing the show after three perform- 
ances. | 


430-lb. Injunction 





Detroit, Jan. 3. 
Permanent injunction restraining | 


the ‘Two Tiny Tots,’ beef trust team, 
from appearing other than under di- 
rection of Harry Russell, local| 


‘booker, was signed this week by Cir- 


cuit Judge Vincent M. Brennan. 

The ‘Tots,’ Ruth Marie Des Roches | 
and Eileen Berry, who aggregate | 
around 430 pounds, were under con- | 
tract to Russell when they walked | 
out of a local nitery where he had | 
booked them and started appearing 
independently. 


| 





Ben Marden Building 
Palm Springs Resort 


viera Cafe in New Jersey, is build-| 
ing a $250,000 hotel and casino here 
next summer. 

Place will include 75 acres, with 
eastern coin angeling. 





Radio Rogues go into the Black- 
stone, Chi, Jan. 9. 





ies Bergere’ had Josephine Baker at 
the top, backed by Cass, Mack, Owen 
and Topsy, Paul Meers and Meade, 
Eddie Vitch and Jigsaw Jackson, be- 
sides a string of American girls im- 
ported for the presentation. 

Vaude and the Franc 


Devalution of the frane marched 


itrolled by John Maxwell, also plays 


RF | his economy axe. 
Palm Springs, Jan. 3. 


Ben Marden, who operates the Ri- bering around 175, and still building, | 


which includes Hyams Brothers and | 
Bernstein circuits, and as_ these 
houses often repeat acts, they can| 
jointly offer a year’s work to suit-| 
able talent. 

Associated 


British Cinemas, con- 





} 


vaudeville in some of its 300 houses, 
although these only number around 
30 weeks, mostly small time. 

All But Maxwell 


With Maxwell now one of G-B’s| 
directors, it is quite likely the vaude- 
ville departments of G-B, G. T. C. 
and Moss will undergo changes, as | 
Maxwell is apparently not a lover of | 
vaudeville, playing it only on suffer- | 
ance, because G-B was competing 
with him in certain spots. Maxwell 
and G-B may establish a booking | 
alliance and cut down that form of 
entertainment to a minimum. How- 
ever, it looks almost certain Max- 
well will insist the various vaude- | 
ville booking departments be coor- 
dinated, and thereby make use of 


Oscar Deutsch circuit, now num- 


and expected to reach the 250 mark | 
some time next year, has also be- 
come vaudeville conscious, and in- | 
tends to have 30 weeks of variety 
early next year. That Deutsch is 
not going about it in a half-hearted | 
way is evidenced by his having ap-| 


band maestro, to do his vaudeville 


It is understood acts will be booked 
at prices ranging from $150 to $4,- 
000. 

This by no means exhausts the 
vaudeville field here, wih the big- 
gest surprise being the Stoll circuit, 
once one of the foremost but now 
ranking among the most unobtrusive 





in on government orders early in 
October to furnish a real threat to 
Americans ‘and to the quality of mu- 
sic hall programs in general. 
was pointed out by house managers 
here, the lowering of the gold con- 
tent of French currency meant they 


prices for foreign acts. 
acts have been working for less since 
or some ground in between the dif- 
ference has been found by managers 
and artists, as only a very small dif- 





| ticed since the cut in the value of 
| the currency. 

Despite the pickup in business, the 
early winter months usually bring 
the fact that there are too many mu- 
sic halls in town. This was shown 
with the shuttering of the Mogador. 
Ehrenthal claimed he dropped $235,- 
000 on this venture. 

This closing proves something that 


° ‘ . ! 
has long been evident in this town: | 


the public will not support so many 
music halls as long as the same acts 
circulate from one to another. There 
are not enough big name French 
acts, and because of the stiff compe- 


| port good foreign acts which, in any 
case, the law would not allow over 

|50% for each program. 

| .But, everything considered, 


Glaimed this was in direct violation| new show at the Casino de Paris; has not been too bad a vavdeville 


of the French law which requires} starring Tino Rossi, wherein Louis | year for the Americans in Paris. And, | 
of all acts pre- 


that at least 50% 


Douglas and the 


Dormonde Bros. 


| with the expo coming next year, they 


sented on any bill should be French. | were given prominent places, while; have as good a chance as any of cash- 


The Americans were The Colleanos, 


Paul Derval’s new 


revue at the ‘Fol- 


ing in 


As it| 


could not continue to pay the same 
Either the) 


ference in the number of American | 
| acts appearing here has been no-| 
| and if higher, it is percentage; Syn- | 


tition operators cannot afford to im- | 


1936 


with its four weeks’ playing time. 
The most important among the 
smaller indies which book American 
acts are: Gerard Heath, controlling 
six weeks and playing practically 
every available American importa- 
tion within reason; Horace Collins 
with four weeks, at prices ranging 


centage; Charlie Tucker, 
one week of vaudeville, but can offer 
10 weeks on top of that at the Troc- 
adero restaurant and grillroom: Gen- 
eral Theatrical & Variety Agency 
having four weeks, with top $1,000, 





dicate Halis, in and around London, 
have three weeks, mostly percentage. 
Then there is the Palace, Blackpool, 
and the Theatre Royal, Dublin, both 
playing big time stuff, latter booked 
by Foster’s Agency. 

The scarcity of new attractions 
j; and general competition among the 
smaller, theatre bookers has now 
reached a danger point, and these 
|have been in close touch for the pur- 
pose of forming a big. booking unit, 
instead of outbidding each other. 
figured when the smaller ones 
combine their booking arrangements 
they will be in a shape to offer 30 
weeks, and thus be able to compete 
with the bigger circuits. 

But No New Talent 

With all this scope for vaudeville 


is 


over here, it seems amazing this 
year has revealed nothing in the 
way of local discoveries. Nor has 
the British Broadcasting Corp. been 
j respunsible for any newcomers, with 


| or at least vary their vehicles, 


| Which 


| where 
| Fields 


pointed Jack Payne, the English; come back to its old policy. 


up to $750, and if higher, on per- | 
who has | 


It | 


the exception of Carrell- Levis and 
his amateurs, which bears a resem. 
blance to Major Bowes’ amateur 
hour in the U.S. All one has seeq 
is a string of copyists—and very bad 
ones at that—of American importa. 
tions. There are several attempts to 
duplicate the Diamond Brothers 
Four. Franks, Three Sailors, Fred 
Sanborn,. Walter. Dare Wahl, and 
Will Mahoney; while most of the 
crooners seem to have been up nighis 
getting their style by means of discs 
of their American confreres, 

Big bands of the type of Jack 
Hylton, Roy Fox, Henry Hall, Harry 


| Roy,.Debroy Somers, Billy Cotton 


Geraldo, Alfredo and Joe Loss are 
still the box office attractions they 
have been for years, with no sign of 
diminution. Singles, such as Gracie 
Fields, Elsie Carlisle, Doris ' 
Elsie Waters, Max Miller 
Allen are still local draws. 

The unit idea still remains a dom. 
inant feature in vaudeville. Biggest 
are Will Mahoney and Co., Larry 
Adler, Douglas Wakefield, Stanelli« 
Long-Russell-Marconi (latter is fully 
booked for the next 18 months) and 


and 
and Les 


Burton Brown, who plays smaller 
spots, Mrs. Jack Hylton and Lou 
Preager and his band. 

Revues are another feature that 
mean something to vaudeville. The 


most important revue producers are 


Tom. Arnold, Jack Taylor, Bert 
Montague and Hope & Palmer. 
These generally feature big names 


surrounded by massive _ settings, 
While on the subject of copyists and 
constant repetitions, it might be an 
idea for Americans who have been 
here any length of time to change 
when 
making constant repeats. Otherwise 
there is every possibility they will 
fall into the snare of the locals and 
become stale. 
Broadcast Angle 


A situation to consider has arisen 
with regard to big attractions wha 
have attained that position through 


their many broadcasts. They are 
gradually losing that box office 


value through the G. T. C. not per- 
mitting most of them to broadcast 
means that in time these 
cease to maintain their value, and 
are gradually being forgotten, which 
is pure shortsightedness. Only cir« 
cuit recognizing the value of ether 
appearances is Union Cinemas-Para- 
mount. This has been proven by the 
recent opening of the new Union 
cinema house, the Ritz, Belfast, 
the attractions were Gracie 
and Jack Hylton, and bot: 
broadcast from the theatre. 


Biggest blow to vaudeville this 


| year was the disposal of the Al- 


hambra by Sir Oswald Stoll to the 
Deutsch interests. Although the 
house has not played variety in a 
number of years, it was always 
thought that eventually it might 
But 
the conversion of the Alhambra into 


bookings and arrange his programs. | a super picture house might prove a 


| blessing in disguise. It is quite 
| likely it will play pictures pius stage 
| entertainment, and will thus be the 
| first house in the West End to suc- 
|cumb to that form of amusement 
result in its 
other houses 
the Deutsch 


catering, which may 
eventual revival, as 
will have to follow 
lead. 


Vaudeville has 


secured a 


ne Ww 


| stronghold at the Victoria Palace, - 


|}and it has taken a foreigner, Kuct 
| Robitchek, to once again place this 
| house on the map. Robitchek’s form 
| of entertainment is just a modern 
| version of vaudeville. 

Biggest’ laugh of the year was the 
| attempt of the Variety Artistes Fed- 
|eration, which claims to be the 
| vaudevilNans’ friend, which ap- 
| proached the Ministry of Labor, ia 
| all seriousness, and asked that, dur- 
ing the Coronation year, no assist- 
ance be given to the importation of 
| foreign talent, but recruit its talent 
‘from the local field. Needless to say 
the idea was tabooed by the Minis- 
j try, which seemingly knows more 
about the local vaudeville require 
ments than this body. 


| Biggest worry is new talent, and 
it is obvious that it cannot be ob- 
tained locally. The question ob- 


viously arises, how long will it be 
before American talent is exhausted 








Pincus Quits Bemises 


Hollywood, Jan. 3 


Charles M. Pincus, busines 


ager for Billy and Beverly Bem! 
has resigned to accept a_ posit!) 


with Paramount theatres in an 
‘capacity, being assigned to the 5) 
Lake City territory. 
Pincus handled the 
the beginning of thei 


career as dancers. 
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Sole shortcoming in the growth of 
the post-repeal niteries—and they're 
still growing—is that it’s still a 
somewhat disorganized 


such as the Music Corp. of America, 
the French Casino syndicates, Fan- 
chou & Marco (Consolidated Radio 
Artists), and William Morris office, 
to single out the four most impor- 
tant groups, the nite club field, from 
the talent viewpoint, is still a hap- 
hazard affair. 

Once it becomes unified, there's 
no reason why the talent shouldn't 
enjoy booking routes comparable to 
the former vaudeville itineraries and 
in some respects prove more ad- 
vantageous. 

Apart from the fact the niteries. 
hotels, cafes, etc., today represent 
the sole salvation for the variety 


acts, taking up the slack created by | 


the passing of vaudeville, that 
branch of the show business has 
become more and more legitimized 
with the passing months. 

A direct offspring of the prohibi- 
tion era, many of the foremost spots 
still labored under the onus of the 
bootleg moguls. Reformed racket- 
ters, ex-muscle men, et al. were, 
and in certain instances, still are 
very much behind the scenes of nite 
life operations in the big keys, but 
the trend of public opinion, the sun- 
dry crusading campaigns and their 
general effectiveness in incarcerating 
what were formerly deemed immune 
mobsters, fuses the cabaret field into 
something more attractive for the 
acts, bands, agents and all others 
having to do business with them. 

The cafe business has been crys- 


talizing itself more and more inte 
a legitimate proposition. Nitery 


operators have taken on the respon- 
sibilities of the traditional mine host 
of the taverns of yore. The 
tionship of a cheery: Boniface to his 
patrons reflects itself down the line 
in the form of stabilized business 
operations, improved cuisine, 
criminating cellar with choicer po- 
tables, ete. And with it, an 


viands and vintages. 

Considering that there are more 
niteries, pubs, taverns, roadside inns, 
large and small cafes, hotels and nite 
spots oftering entertainment today 
than there were speakeasies in the 
Great Drought, it’s grown into quite 
an extensive proposition. 

Continental Influence 

This has come about with the Eu- 
ropean concept that the public may 
havé.a minor form of entertainment 
with a moderate-priced meal as 
against the same scale for just food. 
It's increased business all around, 
created standards of patronage ac- 
cording to locale and scale, and 
withal has improved the general sit- 
uation, 

All acts have found that they may 
qualify as cafe attractions. And it 
must be entertainment first; any of 
the mixing or other dubious adjuncts 
are now the exception rather than 
the rule. In line with this Vartery 
merged its vaudeville department 
this year with nite clubs, as being 
interlocking. 

With the higher standard, 
mands for talent have created the 
inevitable shortage. The top-notch 
cafe draws are still to be counted 
on one hand. The others are a great 
gamble, and so the modest establish- 
ments are faced anew with getting 
800d acts at modest budgets. 

Of the acknowledged top draws, 
Harry Richman’s prestige suffered a 
bit of a setback during his Hotiy- 
wood restaurant stay on Broadway 
this fall. On the heels of his trans- 
atlantic flight in Lady Peace, self- 
financed, every other nitery entre- 
prenieur visualized a mop-up for Joe 
Moss’ cabaret. Instead, biz was dis- 
appointing. The press was a bit chill 
for one thing. The Dick Merrill 
publicity and the incident with 
Richman’s taking a sock ‘at a reo 
porter at the airport apparently 
didn't help either, Just what was 
the cause none could define. in and 
out of the establishment, because 
tichman’s floor show impression was 


as ultra as ever, But biz wasn't 
there 

Niteries, for another thing. recog- 
nize the need to get away from the 
stereotyped dance team and name 
band formula. Because, after the 
DeMarcos-Eddy Duchin at the Hotel 
Plaza's Persian Room in N. Y., and 
Veloz and Yolanda with Leo 
Reisman batoning at the Waldorf, 
it ends there. The Rainbow Room, 
ot quially called Jack Rockefeller’s 
‘oon in Radio City, has the right 
“4 9 a class show under John 


Cc 


business. | 
Save for sundry factional operations, | 


rela- | 


dis- | 


ultra | 
standard for entertainment as well as 


the de- 


By Abel Green 


Roy’s managing directorship. 
partial to class acts with a Conti- 
nental flavor. 

Among the big spots, the Paradise 
on Broadway took a new tack and 
produced a flash girl show with a 
limited nut and the wisdom of this. 
even in face of Richman’s scheduled 
advent at the across-the-street Hol- 
_lywood restaurant. has since worked 
‘out uncannily in favor of the Para- 
dise. ms 

Girl Shows and/or Name Bands 


The French Casino with its im- 
ported shows continues the No. 1 
money-maker, although a= recent 


Supper slump prompted bringing 
in Rudy Vallee just for the after- 
theatre hours to hypo that end of it. 
Vallee’s effect has been no panic, 
and it brings the national nitery sit- 
uation back to the premise of Name 
| Bands vs. Girl Shows. 

Managers nationally favored trim- 
ming the name band 
using b. o. acts. 


and that type place spotted moderate | 


cost dansapators and_ justifiably 
figured the flash revues for the draw. 
Now it’s a Mexican standoff, al- 
though Music Corp. of America, 
which rates as the closest opposition 
to the French Casino syndicate 
(Shapiro - Blumenthal - Haring- 
Fischer)—and vice versa—is now 
booking its bands with supplement- 
ary variety acts as an entire unit. 

On the equation of niteries as a 
big business, the French Casino's 
$50,000 and better a week: the West 
52d Street Leon and Eddie's $15,000 
a week take, and the Cotton Club’s 
$25,000 to $30,000 grosses are typical 
financial barometers. 

The Cotton Club, removed from 
Harlem to midtown, N. Y., on the 
site of the former Palais Royal, was 
the convincer on the passing of Har- 
lem. With Bill (Bojangles) Robin- 
son and Cab Calloway as headliners 
this dusky cabaret proved the wow 
click of the new season, getting over 
almost from the start. Analyzed, of 
course, it means that once again a 
fickle public, tired of nudes and 
strips and bumps, has veered to the 
| copper-colored gals for novelty. But 
| Bojangles’ big Broadway draught 
and Calloway’s own hi-de-ho appeal 
are not to be discounted. 

During the height of the French 
| Casino fever last spring. the Shu- 
| berts once again sought to effect a 
pool with the FC bunch and convert 
the Winter Garden into a 
nitery. Idea was to spot name acts 
|of the Chevalier type into the Gar- 
den, and run both conjunctively, but 
/meantime the Shuberts’ legit musi- 
|cals started clicking and the deal 
' went haywire. 
Joe Moss of the Hollywood. who 
| was in on the Shuberts-French Ca- 
| sino idea, is now going through with 
/a mammoth spot for opening in 
|'February atop the reconstructed 
Criterion theatre to be known as 
| the International Casino. A Frenchy 
|show, being readied abroad by 
| Pierre Sandrini and Jacques Charles, 
_ will buck the Clifford C. Fischer pro- 
ductions at the F, C. 

West 52d Street remains America’s 
Montmartre with its 24 niteries of 
assorted calibre and flavors. of which 


Jack and Charlie’s 21, the Onyx, the | 


new. Clover Club (Jackson, Irving 
and Reeve), Yacht Club, Tony’s and, 
of course, Leon & Eddie's, are the 
| outstanders. L&E’s has the biggest 
jnut, around $10.500 weekly, and is 
good for $12,000 to $15.000 weekly 
average on a noon-to-dawn grind, 
under Leon Enken’s crack hosting 
and Eddie Davis’ vocal showmanship 
with his exclusive song material. 
Hotels Join Parade 
The hotels have seen the 


they're likewise emulating the nite 


club atmosphere with variety floor | 
chi-chi | 


shows. To top it all, the 
Ritz-Carlton and Pierre 
|N. Y. even went in for girl shows— 
'a French Casino salesmanship—in a 
move to keep the hoity-toity custom- 
ers on the east side and suitably di- 
verted. It flopped at the Pierre but 
the Ritz is still retaining the policy. 

Although the Cotton Club is Har- 
lem’s most signal click downtown, it 
doesn’t quite mean the total fade-out 
of Harlem, or that the Cotton Club 
pioneered anything. For that mat- 
ter, Connie _Immerman. now a C. C. 
employee, was the first to try and 
transplant his equally Harlem-re- 


nowned Connie's Inn downtown, on | States 


the same Times Square site now oc- 
cupied by the Cotton 
lidn't meet with the same unanimous 


support as occurred this year. As for 
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budgets and | 
The French Casino | 


class | 


light, | 
and from Broadway to the Coast | 


Hotels in|} 
2} town area have niteries in full blast, 
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_YAUDE —NITE CLUBS 


NITERIES ON ROAD BACK 





Harlem ballroom also has become 
a tourist haunt. 

Among the nocturnal casualties of 
the year were the Famous Door, one 
of the few 52d Street spots to pass 


out: the House of (Helen) Morgan’s 


| 77b; Barney Gallant's failure to click 


pioneering, two years ago the Kit 
Kat on East 55th started the idea of 
a colored show downtown and it’s 
been a modest success ever since. a 
fave wind-uppery for the east-of-5th 
bunch. In the Village. the Black Cat 
is a black-and-tan, and now also a 
spot around City Hall has a colored 
floor show. 

As for Harlem proper, the Ubangi., 
Dickie Wells’, Small’s Paradise 
a couple of other and 
lesser known joints still hang on for 
the tourists who think Harlem can’t 
or shouldn’t be transplanted out of 
its native heath. Since the swing 
click of ‘Stompin’ at the Savoy’ that 


and 
nondescript 





| 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 


| Chicago is a unique nite club situ- | 


ation, due to the surprising changes 
which have taken place in the city 
between the prohibition and the re- 
peal era. It was once overrun with 
joints of every grade which dotted 
the entire town during the 1915-1929 
span, reaching their peak during the 
prohibition years. 

With the coming of the depression 
and repeal arrived the death of the 
independent nite clubs, so that today 
the nite club of any consequence has 
become almost completely a part of 
the hotel business in Chicago. In 
other cities the independent, unat- 
tached nocturne cafe is still a lively 
part of the local festivities, but Chi- 
cago has only a few of these. 

Of these, the Chez Paree stands 
out and rates as the city’s finest cafe, 
spending the most coin for band and 
talent, and garnering the top grosses 
week after week. Behind the Chez 
Paree come the Blackhawk, Royale- 
Frolics and the Yacht Club. All the 
others in the real coin are part and 
parcel of hotel operation. 

These can be listed as: 

Empire Room (Paimer House) 
College Inn (Sherman Hotel) 
Silver Forest (Drake Hotel) 
Marine Room (Edgewater Beach 
Hotel) 
Terrace Room 





(Morrison Hotel) 


| Blue Fountain Room (LaSalle 
Hotel) 
| Continental Room (Stevens 
Hotel) 


Mayfair (Blackstone Hotel) 
Casino (Congress Hotel) 
Walnut Room (Bismarck Hotel) 
Hotels’ Monopoly 

All of these, with the single ex- 


sector, and thus control the cabaret 
situation. It was due to this near- 
monopoly that these niteries could 
get together three months ago and 
pass a resolution re-establishing the 
custom of cover charges in Chicago 


would be and how much could be 
deductible from any minimum 
charge. However, it was never put 
into effect. 

These nite clubs met, not as nite 
| clubs, however, but as the Hote} 
Men’s Association. Which naturally 
| means that the hotel operators have 
| jumped into show business with both 





feet. They have been  piddling 
| around with show biz off and on 
| since the start of innkeeping, but 


only a few spots had any real nite 
life rooms operating. In recent years, 
however, the picture has changed in 
such a manner that the hoteis have 
completely usurped the field, so that 
today there is practically no inde- 
pendent competition in the Chicago 
nitery business—the hotels outnum- 
| bering the indies nearly three to one 
| in the important nite spots. 

In other towns, New York, for ex- 
|} ample, while the hotels in the down- 





they must compete for business not 
lonly among themselves against 
the indie nite clubs which abound on 


but 


Manhattan. Everything from El 
| Morocco to Leon and Eddie's. This 
also holds good in other towns. In 
fact, it used to be the case in Chi- 
| cago. 

In this town just 10 vears a ‘9 there 
were such spots as the Green Mill 


Rainbo Gardens. Cocoa- 


|nut Grove, Planet Mars, Midnight 
| Frolics, Ansonia, Colosimo’s, Gra- 
nada, Royale, Winter Garden- The 
North An can, Samovar, 
|Crillon, Woodlawn, Edelws Gar- 
dens, Marigold, Al Tiery . 
These and other spots had the 


* club situation locked up 


‘ 


ception of the Edgewater Beach Ho- | 
tek are within or near the downtown . 


and could stipulate what the charge | 


uptown (he's recently reopened his 
old site on West 3d Street in the 
Village); Jim Moriarity’s ditto, after 
a very successful speakeasy career. 

Joe Zelli is doing a comeback at 


the old Park Ave. club on East 58t. 


Living- 
failing to 


a Volsteadian oasis (Belle 
ston’s), after once before 
put the same site over. 

Summer saw the floating niteries, 
with and without casino adjuncts, 
getting a break—a 1936 version of 
the old-school showboats. One even 
had a Bowes amateur troupe 
ship. 

Bowes ams went 
branch of show biz but straight 
cabareting. The undress 
dancers, however, continued, ranging 


aboard 


into almost every 


vogue for 


_  Chi’s Nite Life In Hotels 


By DAN GOLDBERG 


pretty tightly. Prohibition made 
most of ’em because they were 
nearly all liberal about the matter 
of liquor, without which nite clubs 
can hardly navigate. With prohibi- 
tion in force the hotels had no 
chance for the nite life business 


since they would not and could not 


risk the liquor complications of a 
possible padlock under the 18th 
Amendment. With repeal, however, 


the hotels hastened to make up for 
lost time. 
Other than the four niteries men- 


, tioned earlier: the Chez Paree, which 


is the big place of the town and a 
very successful venture, and the 
Blackhawk, which is more of a dine- 
and-dance spot..than a wine-and- 
dance spot, and the Royale-Frolics 
and the Yacht Club, which have 
large followings, the hotels are the 
big noise in the nite club situation 
of Chicago. 
Some Small Spots 


Of course, there are such nite spots 
as the Hi-Hat, 885, Alabam, Colony, 
which are small rooms scattered 
around the near northside, usually 
remodeled drawing rooms of former 
residences. But these places don't 
really try to compete with the big 
name orchestras and supercharged 
talent headliners of the downtown 
hotel cabarets. They get along with 
a small musical combo and a couple 
of singers and maybe an intimate 
m.c. or comic. Occasionally they 
may even step out with a bit of 
stretched budget for a near-name or 
a standard vaude act, but in a week 
or so these spots are back to their 
vocal teams and specialty hoofers. 

The rest of the nite spots, farther 
down the line, outside of the taverns 
themselves, are strictly hideaways 
where the proprietor depends on one 
or two wine parties to get off the 
nut. Some of ’em may have names; 
others are known by the owner's tag 
or the number on the door. They 
may have more or less entertain- 
ment, but it’s not the nite club busi- 
ness, even if the owner calls 
nite club. Most of ’em are strictly 
cheaters’ clubs. 

But in the hotels, there’s show 
business in full flower; the music 
hall of old come to life, the gala nite 
club of today. These places have 
held and hold such marquee names 
as George Olsen, Little Jack Little, 
Casa Loma, Roger Pryor, Ted Lewis, 


Sophie Tucker, Xavier Cugat, Ted 
Fio Rito, Shep Fields, Ben Bernie, 
Guy Lombardo, Ozzie Nelson, Abe 


Lyman and other orehestras. 
Theatre owners and managers 
could well make a tour of the cab- 
aret-cafe situation of today. There 
are many innovations and ideas they 
could use. They can harken back to 
35 or 40 years ago when vaude the- 
atres were vaude theatres and 
theatres were really large 
with tables 


variety 


auditoriums instead of 


seats, and that’s where theatre boxes 
really originated. In those days 
there were circuits of variety the- 
atres or cafes known as music-halls 


the Alacazar circuit and Tivoli cir- 
cuit, and no such thing as vaudeviiie; 


still they had musical acts, a few 
dialect ‘comics in slapstick hokum 
comedy, sister teams, and a variety 


of ‘dumb acts,’ plus a line of girls. 


In those days the shows ran from 


7:30 p. m. to 3 in the morning, with 
4 to 6 performances a night given. 
A very small table charge, the in- 


come coming directly from food and 
drinks. 

As far as this part of the country 
is concerned, it looks like a revival of 
the same thing. 
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from flame dancers to appie, bubbie 
and even muff dancers. 
Roadhouses N. S. G. 

Roadhouses were hit ‘n’ miss this 
year because it became more and 
more apparent that the = air-con- 
ditioned in-town spots were keeping 
‘em from roadhousing. Motoring and 
road congestion were the detracting 


factors when air-cooling made if 
more comfortable to stay in town. 
Thus the hotel roofs and its air- 


conditioned boites got an unexpected 
windfall, more so than usual. 

Saratoga this past August also was 
more conservative than usual in its 
show budgets. 

The class nitery boom saw the 
couvert charge come back into 
vogue in certain sectors and even iv 
Chi's Loop the former no-couvert 
(minimum check only) spots talked 
ibout putting the cover charge back 
ind educate the public anew to the 
‘dea that the differential. would be 
absorbed by improved talent. How- 
nothing came of that idea and 
conversely. the Stork Club, in N. Y., 
which had had the summer-in mid- 
town all to itself, while the othe: 
class spots were shut, advertised 
widely that the couvert would come 
off. This was a defensive mechanism 
regular niteries started re- 
the fall and winter 


ever, 


as the 
opening for 
season, 

The socialite songstresses in the 
class spots did a mild comeback but 


save for Eve Symington with the 
strong collaboration of the Veloz and 
Yolanda dancing’ team at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, N. Y., none 
flourished. Mrs. Alexander Coch- 
rane (Sonny) Forbes was widely 
ballyed fer the new Iridium room 


in the Hotel St. Regis, N. Y., but the 
more professional Hartmans, com- 
edy dancers, were ultimately brought 
in. The first of the male socialite 
warblers, Lawrence (Teenie) White, 
did a stint at the new Sapphire 
room (nee Embassy), in N. Y., and 
thence shifted to Mon Paris. 

In Chicago, Varriety’s Dan Gold- 
berg unearthed a 10 Commandments 
for Hostesses which attracted at- 
tention. The No. 1 maxim, ‘never 
call a man by name if he’s accom- 
panied by another woman.’ 

Unionization of Talent 


In the midwest sector the move to 
unionize cafe talent was fraught with 
much excitement including a slug- 
ging of a union organizer in Mil- 
waukee. Around Chi, where the 
floor shows read more like a straight 
vaudeville bill of 1926, the spirit for 
unionization also obtained and was 
highly favored by the talent. 

The midwest which also went for 
the sundry bead, apple, flame, bub- 
ble, and muff-dancers (Yvette intro- 
duced that) saw Sally Rand, Mile. 
Corrine, Mona Leslie, Mildred Page, 
Yvette, et al.. going out at the helm 
of their own units on the wildcat 
vaudfilm time. Some did all right 
playing on percentage and making 
the jumps in buses. 

' Around Broadway, the click of the 

various big-time niteries gave rise 
to a hope for a ‘Save Broadway’ 
movement, This was coupled with 
more theatre building and talk of 
new Times Square hostelries. 

The private club gag, which started 
three years or so ago, finally col- 
lapsed when the snobbish East Side 
bunch—sold on the idea of $100 
memberships an@ chi-chi exclusivity 
—found (1) that it smacked too much 
of a racket, and (2), the theory was 
fallacious: that the prime appeal in 
nite-clubbing is the gregariousness 


of the customers, The more jam- 
packed, the better they love it 
Call ’Em Suckers 
On the theory of uncomfortable 


confines, still ancther Boniface won- 
dered if he wasn’t ‘b@ing too nice to 


the suckers.’ Known for his tact 
and charm, this particular host 
pointed to a couple of East Side 


where the customers 
terrific run-around and 
he was beginning to wonder if that 
wasn't the right approach for the 
chumps; that they love to be tossed 
around, ‘taken’ at the door for loca- 
tion, etc. 

Meanwhile. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., roving reporter for Variety, re- 
ported that Park avenoo hostesses 
were deprecating the nite club in- 
fluence. complaining that this was 
becoming a ‘black night’ year, more 
and more. The boys didn’t seem to 
about white tie and tails; in- 
formality in a double-breasted din- 
ner coat was enough of a dress-up 
for most of ‘em. It reached the stage 
where hostesses, in defense, had to 
indicate ‘white tie’ as an unsubiie 
cue that anything else would be con- 
sidered virtually a state of undress. 

In London, Sophie Tucker's 
George V Memorial, in behalf of an 


money-maker: 


are given a 


care 


English playground fund, com- 
manded wide attention, and in 
America Jack Dempsey moved his 
restaurant activities from 8th ave- 


‘ 


to Miami Beach as a joint win- 


venture. 
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French Casino Follies 
(FRENCH CASINO, N. Y.) 


Clifferd C. Fischer production of Sth edi- 
tien of French Casino, N, 4 cabaret- 
theatre revue. Staged by Louis Lemarch- 
and; choreography, Natalie Komareva: 
sceere and arrangements, Georg Komaroff;: 
seenery, Raymond Deshayes; costumes, 
Freddy Wittop: executed by Mlle. Irene 
Karinski, of Paris; plastic groups, Fernand 
Buzen, executed by Weedhaas; scenery, 
llie 

Principals: Mlle. Adalet, 
Betty Brite. Betty Bruce, 
becos, Hilda Elfonte, 
Co., Xavier 


Feral Benga, 
Florence Chum- 
Rolf Holbein, Johnny 
Lemercier, 7 Maravillas, The 
Rekkofs, Rheenrad Troupe, Florence 
Spencer, Tullah and Myi, Iris Wayne; 
ballet of 16, 25. showgirls; nine dancing 
boys; Vineent Travers. ERyss Morgan and 
Cheuncey Cromwell orchestras. 





The new ‘French Casino Follies,’ 
fifth of the series, tops anything done 
by Clifford C. Fischer at his cabaret- 
theatre and makes one wonder how 
Fischer can top himself in future. 
It’s a new high mark in nocturnal 
divertissement and everything said 
before about the corking value to the 
customers who can get a lavish floor 
show, three alternating dance bands 
(Russ Morgan, Vincent Travers and 
Chauncey Cromwell) and dinner for 
the price of what an average musi- 
cal would cost. goes double for this 
new revue. 


It’s unquestionably Ziegfeldian in 
its proportions, replete with lavish 
costuming and scenery, that exceeds 
the four excellent cabaret revues 

reviously projected by the L. F. 

lumenthal - Charles Haring - Jules 
Shapiro-Cliff Fischer management 
It’s an eye-filling, arresting show 
whose productional qualities and 
Javish investiture matched only 
by a composite satisfaction as re- 
gards the whole. It’s the type of 
show that doesn’t bother the diners 
and convivialists and yet commands 
attention on svec alone. 

Five New Acts in Betty Bruce. 
Rolf Holbein. Seven Maravillas, The 
Rekkoofs (2), and The Rhoenrads 
(7) insure enough novelty and new- 
ness for the most sophisticated. All 
are. imports and distinctive. 


1S 


Two-part revue proper tees off 
with Xavier Lemercier as m. ¢, in- 
troducing a sagacious ballyhoo for 
the 1937 French Exposition. And 


similarly, to complete the cycle. the 
finale is a socko Franco-American 
fiag finish which, for all its Cohan- 
esque furore, is highly apropos. The 
French-American entente cordiale is 
the essence throughout, and when 
Travers’ band strikes up the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ it really belongs. 
for all its incongruity in a nite club 
atmosphere. 

Parade of Nations introduces 
highly imaginative decor and cos- 
tuming for the femme strut. Thus 
the Indian potentate’s representa- 
tives are borne on tiger pedestals: 
the Grecian gals are in an odd blue- 
green livstick and eye shading; Flor- 
ence Chumbecos is highlighted in 
the Russe spec: Rekkof, the smaller 


of the Two Rekkofs, as an impish | 


faun; the Strauss influence from the 
Austrian government, and, of course, 
finaly the yvah-rah American flag 
finish. 

The femme. gladiators by 
Seven Maravillas (New Acts), thence 
a dandy Bird of the Southern Islands 
number, that calls for a production 
display of feathers. Betty Bruce 
(New Acts) as The Flower of Mex- 
fico, thence the Dolls of Paris, more 


gals, and Rolf Holbein (New Acts) | 


with his corking comedy novelty, 
*The Mysterious Blackbird,’ an ap- 
propriate light interlude amidst the 
Arabian Nights fanfare. 

Finale, ‘Bottom of the Sea,’ is the 
individual high mark of the proceed- 
ings with its highly imaginative 
marine ballet, the gals as sea-horses, 
anemones, jelly-fish, 
mermaids, et al. To cap it, for that 


daring Parisian touch, is a gorgeously | 


built Negro youth, Feral Benga, 
who'd make (and probably has been 


already) a corking sculptor’s model. | 


He’s the pearl-diver. There is the 
usual nude pearl in the oyster (but 


the sex clash is meticulously cleav- | 


aged because of the racial distinc- 
tion), until the octopus pulls the 
dusky diver away. 
ing. Benga comes from the Paris 
*Folies Bergeres’ revues. 


Second half tees off with ‘Thou- | 


sand and One Nights.’ more in the 
Arabian Nights’ motif, wherein the 
bird hunters occasion themselves of 
the scene to pass out a half dozen 
or so gratis canaries to the ring- 
siders—a corking b. o. stunt for the 
femmes. Among the specialists are 
Lemercier as the m. c., Tulah and 


Myi as the slaves. Nina Sokolska, | 


dancer, and Adalet in an interesting 
cooch specialty. 


tioned femme who bumps interest- 
ingly. The big punch of this sequence 
are the Cascades, a corking water- 
falls effect with nude bathers. et al. 

Seven Maravillas and The Rhoen- 
rads follow with two novelty gym- 
nastic specialties. Burlesking the 
latter, Johnny Co. comprises two 
monks who do the hoops routine in 
elementary manner a la the Rhoen- 


Three Swifts, with their standard 
jugglery are another comedy-nov- 
elty interlude. then a fur fashion 


parade (I. J. Fox tieup), which is . 
t i 


eyeful for the femme customers. 
segues into a feathers and verfume 
parade, in turn. Gwenda Farell is 
one of the tov lookers in this se- 
quence as Nuit de Noel. 
More comedy and novelty with a 
yestervear Moulin Rouge de Pari: 
feauence. capned by a dandy can- 
ean featuring Florence Spencer, 
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| mulatto, 


the | 


sea-monsters. | 


It’s a sock end- | 


Adalet is a slim- | 
waisted but otherwise -s. a.-propor- | 








Betty Brite, Hilda Elfonte, Iris 
Wayne and the entire company. 
| This, too, is tastefully and expen- 
| sively costumed and staged. The 
Rekhofs (New Acts) with their spe- 
cialty and finally the AEF-in-Paris 
fol-de-rol for the Franco-American 
amity display. Much fife and drums 
stuff. and the second half, clocking 
30 minutes, ends with much crowded 
into it. First act 39 mins., and like- 
wise full, but not too fulsome with 
talent, novelty, spec and production. 

‘French Casino Follies’ thus re- 
insures itself as the No. 1 nitery 
entertainment of the town, which 
means the world. Original idea was 
to make a deal for the ‘Folies Ber- 
geres’ title, and then make it an an- 
nual series, but a legal hitch over 
the rights stymied that. Back of all 
this elaborateness and lavish atten- 
tion to making the new French Ca- 
sino show the topnotcher it of 
course. the intra-trade knowledge 
that the impending advent of the 
new International Casino (Criterion 
theatre roof) is an element to be 
considered. Pierre Sandrini and 
Jacques Charles of the Folies Ber- 
geres, Paris, are slated to stage this 
revue—originallv scheduled for Feb- 


is, 


| 


} 


ruary premiere, but now may be de- | 
ferred further—and the French Ca- | 


sino was 
sure not to suffer comparisons. 


intent on making doubly | 











(MORRISON, CHICAGO) 
Chicago, Dec. 30. 


Slightly more than two years ago 
there opened in Chicago a ‘new’ type 
of nitery, tagged the French Casino. 
It was located on the far northside 
and was established by Music Corp. 
of America and Clifford Fischer as 
the home of the ‘Folies Bergeres,’ 
which were finally imported from 
Paris after several years of negotia- 
tion. 

The Casino primarily was aimed 
at the Century of Progress trade, and 
it drew not only the expo visitors 
but also the Chicago regulars, all of 
whom found in the ‘Folies Bergeres’ 
a wealth of real entertainment for 
the money. The place was a terrific 
grosser for a time. 


Time ankled on, and they tried to | 


follow the ‘Folies’ show with Johann 
Strauss; the Fair closed and the visi- 
tors lammed back to their Dubuques | 








Fischer shows. Dul! nudity is worse 
than none at all. 

Couple of acts on the show are 
standard in vaude. Heading the bill 
is A. Robins, who worked the open- 
ing show despite a bad case of laryn- 
gitis. Robins is always surefire and 
can be counted on to click here. Has 
changed his act and costuming a bit. 
Also has a new encore bit, chang- 
ing costume into a trainman first, 
then into sailor suit. 

Another novelty act is the opener, 
Rudi Grasl, who imitates instru- 
ments. Fair, but suitable to start the 
proceedings, which run much like 
a vaude bill, interspersed with | 
chorus numbers. Out of the pre- 
vious show which played the RKO, 
Palace here a few weeks ago comes 
George Campo with his knockabout 


act. The living backdrop is good 
| for results and laughs. His job of 
interchanging the dummy and the 


girl is not as good on a floor as on 


| a stage, but it’s good stuff just the 


and Bloomingtons. MCA and Fischer | 


started pouting. 
here, while in New York the French | 
Casino sprang into national 
inence with its big shows. 
For some time after, the various 
niterv-minded operators sought a/| 
suitable location in downtown Chi- | 


prom- | 


| cago for a theatre-restaurant, since | 


What the International Casino can | 
do to top this is something for it to 


figure out. Abel. 


Harlem Uproar House 
(NEW YORK) 


| 
| 


Jay Faggen, ertswhile p.a.. spon- 
sors this new incursion of Harlem | 
nite life. but situated in midtown. | 


| It’s on the site of the former Del- 
| monico’s on W. 5lst. It is down- 
to-earth Harlemania. For that rea- 


son its comparative inexpensiveness 


| the Morrison hotel. 


it should be a successful transplanta- | 


tion of what goes on above N. Y.’s 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Show should be a natural for the 
not too flush young crowd. 
Jackson, comic, opens rather slowly 
with a burlesqued Pagliacci bit, suc- 


Willy | 


ceeded by Vernon, Castle and Scott, | 


male dancing-singing trio who do 
well enough on their first entry but 
wow with their torturous routines 
in second showing. Edna May Holly, 
dancer, furnishes a combo nautch 
and acro terping that is equally as 
strenuous as the routines of her as- 
sociates. 

Fred and Ginger, 


mixed team, 


render some nerve testing Harlemese | which is also fitted up with reddish 


dancing before the re-entry of Jack- 


specially written, blue 
Lillian Fitzgerald. 
performs well 

‘Peanut Vendor’ number 
Cuban style. 


a 
song. 


in the 


| fortably, 


| Terrace Room of the Morrison hotel 
| the 


the far northside Casino was out of 
the question. There were no theatres | 
available, or those that were avail- | 
able were not suitable. But in the | 


operators of the New York | 
French Casino, in the record book | 
as the International Casino Corp., 


found what is suitable in two ways: 
it is built in theatre fashion and it is 
located in the heart of the loop. It’s 
one objection is that it is located in | 
which is a not 
particularly swank hostelry and/} 
whose Terrace Garden in recent | 
years has been a small time snot. 

The task, then, of the Casino 
Parisien is to improve the former | 
rep of the reom. A fine job in that | 
direction has been accomplished | 
through redecoration of the nitery. | 
The F. C. firm has really upholstered | 
this spot in the very best of modern 
modes and colors. The big room, | 
which seats around 800 quite com- | 
is done with the indirect 
lighting, the newest shades of mauve, 
orange and blue. But the carpenters 
were still pounding down carvet 
when the doors opened Tuesday 
night (29). 

Overlooking the room is the bar- 
room., tagged Monte Carlo Bar, 











3 | rugs, chromium chairs and general 
son accompanied by Ada Brown for | 


Leonard Harper evinced quite a lit- | 


tle ingenuity in creating the chorus 
routines. 


ultra atmosphere. Couple of one | 


lyricked | here to make reason for the Monte 
stately | Carlo label: they roulette you for | 


with her| drinks, plus a bi-hourly whirl of the | 


wheel with the winning number en- 


ilarly numbered table to drinks on 
the house. 
At the room’s tables they serve a 


One of the slower bits is a strip | good dinner, with the regular prices 


tease by three show girls. Imme- 
diately following the Cuban num- 
ber, and similarly costumed, gals re- 
move almost as much as their fairer 
sisters in the Minsky employ. Fleshy 
but not entertaining. 

With added heat Vernon, Castle 
and Scott return for zippy toe work 
-and mildly rough comedy. Dancing 
is their forte and should be culti- 
vated to the exclusion of corny re- 
partee. Following the dancers are 
more dancers. They’re from the 
| Savoy ballroom (whose manager is 
| said to be Faggen’s backer) and 
| there got three mixed teams who are 
'the hottest and funniest seen in 
many a day. Lindy hop, truckin’ 
and shag routines are sissy stuff to 
this aggregation. It’s one of the 
show hits. Crowning point is the 
| last minute bow of a 400-pound lindy 
hopper with a pint sized dame. Lat- 
ter is one that lifts audiences out 
of seats. Tiny Bunch is his name 
and he’s a bunch of smash as are 
his consorts in this number. 


Oriental sequence with phoney 
crystal reading in which Jackson 
again appears is another that can 
be cut plenty. Line girls furnish 
background dancing. Miss Holly, 
semi-nude, clicks in an unidentified 
| dance that might have been born 
in the Congo. Exceptionally good 
looking and lithe, girl delivers well 
in all her work. 


Closing act, and also alternate for 
part of the dancing, is Ikky Meyers, 
| tramp band with usual wash tub, etc. 
|For a slap-together outfit band has 
more rhythm and real swing than 
many using Elkhart, Ind., instru- 
ments. Special. jobs for each at 
mike and group singing is well done. 
| Two guitarists step forward for a 


| dead pan, jerky dance, that is 
| panic. 
| Kaiser Marshall furnishes the | 


| dance music. Band doesn’t get really 
hot until the show starts and then 
simply must keep up with the sizz- 
ling entertainment. Does 


' enough for the light foot boys and | 
girls, but should apply a little ex- | Spanish 


tra so as not to disappoint. 
| Intention is to do five 
nightly. If this eventuates 


shows 
it will 


mean plenty of slicing on what now | that doesn’t stay sashed. 


| 


a i 


| 





at $2.50 per person weekdays and $3 
on Saturday. Service was hurried 
on the onening but will be straight- 
ened out. 

Floor-stage has been raised con- 
siderablv. bringing the customers 
much closer to the show and elim- 
inating the steep angle which for- 
merly annoved a great many people, 
who don’t like to look down sharply, 
here. Floor is also used for dancing. 

Jimmy Garrett orchestra plays for 
most of the dansapation, and the or- 
chestra is in need of more songs. 
It ran through the book in about 50 
minutes on opening night and had 
to start all over again. Good solid 
dansapation, however, with an occa- 
sional tendency to swing-it. Lou 
Breese orchestra plays the show, and 
does a bangup job, with Breese han- 
dling the mike nicely for infrequent 
announcements. Bands are slotted in 
opposite niches across the floor. 

Acoustically. it’s a pretty good 
room, especially for the orchestras. 
The singers on the floor use hanging 
mikes. P. a. system has good tone 
and is lacking in the metallic qual- 
ity so often encountered. 

But the show misses, despite plenty 
of good material. The expected flash 
and glamour of the Casino shows is 
lacking, with only the fine wardrobe 
holding up the eye-appeal side. 

Routine is poor and the perform- 
ancg bogs down every now and then. 
The choppy pace takes the edge off 
the production numbers. To give 
the show some zip, production num- 
bers are cut short. Maria Gam- 
barelli did the numbers and she has 
a good-looking bunch of 12 ballet 
gals. but in an evident desire not to 
overload the show with ballet num- 
bers, she’s cut ‘em down so much 
that they lose their wallop. There 
are some half dozen chorus num- 
bers in the 60 minutes. It would 


have been much better to have only | 


three. or even two ballet chorus 
number in the show, and make them 
stand out routines instead of just 


well | flashes that never get started. 


Best of the chorus numbers was a 
routine, effectively  cos- 


| 


Line also assists here. | titling those people sitting at a sim- | 


The Casino closed | Cabe. 
| greatest 


| steam up this audience. 
| with 


same. 

Local radio singer, Sara Ann Me- 
does a competent job. Her 
asset her appearance. 
Other singles on the bill.are Eileen 


is 


| O’Connor, heavily pre-plugged as a 


ballerina, but only another’ toe 
| dancer, with considerable eye-ap- 
peal. Jerome Andrews leads a num- 


ber late in the show with some okay 


| ballet work, especially on leaps. 


Ballroom team is Mary Raye and 
Naldi, who dance well but fail to 
Following 
a walloning burlesaue ball- 
room act are Grace and Nico. 


Standout act is Anderson and 
Allen. hand-to-hand acrobats. But 
should invest in a new wardrobe. 
They toss off some _ hand-to-hand 


stunts which are remarkable. 
Jean LeSeveux did the staging. 
Casino Parisien is figured to mark 
the first step in a general circuit of 
French Casino spots in the key cities. 


| Company is now negotiating for loca- 


tions in Cleveland, Cincinnati, De- 
troit. St. Louis. San Francisco. Los 
Angeles,” Washington and Minne- 
apolis. Gold. 


CLUB BALI 


(NEW YORK) 


Club Bali, heretofore a jinx class 
joint but now bidding fair to give its 


directly-across-East 54th-street neigh- 


bor, El Morocco, some serious com- 
petish, can do so via two novelties. 
One is Stanley Rayburn’s miniature 
musical comedy, ‘Park Avenue to 
Reno,’ which is a trade novelty in 
that it’s one of the few floor shows | 
that manages to maintain a semblance 
of a ‘plot’ thread. Plot might nor- 
mally be considered a nitery hurdle, 
excepting that it’s sturdy basis upon 


which to hang the _ intermediary 
specialties. The other novelty is the | 
Yanyego Voodoo Dancers, colored 


| septet announced as ‘from the wilds 





' tumed, and led by Carmen Romero | 
with her castanets and Jack Whitney | 
with blue pants and a wide red sash | 


Show car- | 


makes up the divertissment. Gags! ries eight showgirls with a knock- | 
by Ken Englund, Alan Lipscott, Bert | out wardrobe. 
Gordon, Pitzy Katz, et al (which | And the nudity. boys. is lousy. No 


means it’s a Lindy medley) are also | 


o.k. Fred Fisher credited for the; Just 
songs. What songs? 
But in toto the Harlem Uproar | 


House (it’s all that) looks to have a 
good chance as a freak novelty. 
| Hurl. 


taste, no subtle handling. no skill. | 


dames without clothes 
thrown at the customers. 

It is this lack of taste and of nov- 
eltv that hurts the show as a whole. 
This the type of stuff that has 


is 


on, | 


| 


of Cuba,’ and looking it. Whether 
Harlem or Cuba, their conga, song 
and rhumba rhythms are sufficiently 
primitive and authentic-looking to 
rate them as a genuine novelty which 
should, in short order, catch on with 
the east side nitery hounds. 

Jim Moriarity, who was one of the 
most successful class speakeasy hosts 
but who somehow hasn’t been able 
to turn the trick since, looks set to 
really get going with this Rayburn 
revue. 

As the ‘Park Avenue to Reno’ bill- 
ing would indicate, it opens with a | 
bridal number, thence a midsection 
honeymoon sequence and, of course, 
the ultimate divorce scene. The six 
bridesmaids look neat and classy, and 
Virginia Valley is an s. a. if some- 
what plumpish bride-divorcee. Jack 
Arnold is the groom. Gus Howard, 
just closed in ‘Naughty Marietta’ 
road company. is the comic preacher. 
The gals are Pamela Clifford, Phylis 
Avery, Violet Carson, Nell Bilz, Ron- 
nie Beck and Lillian Carson. Chic 


Farmer m. c.’s and Ray O’Hara’s 
dance combo alternates with a 
rhythmic Cuban quartet for the 


dansapation, 
In between Sid Hawkins and Jack 
Arnold and Le Sieur, both under 


New Acts, do specialties. Rolly 
Pickert, comedy dancer, also New 
Acts. Gus Howard is a_puckish 


comic, a bit reminiscent of Joe E. 
Brown, who opens with a top tenor- 
ing of ‘Love Alone,’ from ‘Naughty 
Marietta,’ and then finales with a 
back flip, going into acro-dancing. 
He works lightly throughout. 

Virginia Vallev’s mike vocal solo is 
‘Pennies from Heaven’ in standard 
style. 

Bali was formerly Barney Gallant's 
uptown try. Now Barney is back at 
his old Third street (Greenwich Vil- 
lage) haunt. but under a new tag. 
Meantime Vernon McFarlane, who 
did the Morocco, converted the Bali 
into authentic South Seas atmos- 
phere, one of the most novel designs 
in nitery decor sround town, Mar- 
jorie Fielding, ceneral assistant to 
John Murray Anderson, staged this 
revue and also fashioned the clever 
special material. The honeymoon 
lyrics are saucy but okay for the 
atmosphere. 

No couvert, $2.50 minimum after 
10; table d’hote. $2. Abel. 


Waring for Chi 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Fred Waring band returns to the 
Balaban & Katz Chicago Feb. 26 for 
a week and possible holdover. 
Salary reported at $8,500 for the 





been the trade-mark of the Clifford ; seven days. 
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Unit Reviews 


STARDUST REVUE 


(Benny Davis) 
(HIPP, BALTIMORE) 
Baltimore, Jan. 1. 
This edition of the annual unit 
Benny Davis has been putting out 
for some years now isn't up to his 
average standard. It isn't precisely 
the worst show he has ever trouped, 





| but it’s far from the best. 


Maybe it was the morning-after 
effect when caught New Year's aft- 
ernoon, but the 50-minute parade 
went pretty listlessly, lacking that 
snap, spark and fast flow that usual- 


ly earmarks all Davis’ editions. The 


talent trots out a few sock specia!- 
ties, but there are some indifferent 
moments that nearly negate the 


meritorious ones. 

The two strong acts are the Man- 
hattanites, trio composed of two men 
and a maid, and Shea and Raymond. 
eccentric leggers. Both are acts well] 
established and Davis does wisely in 
forgetting all about that ‘new face 
and talent’ idea when intro’ing ‘em. 
The trio has its warbling spot early 
in show and holds the upper end to- 


gether when otherwise it might go 
loose in the seams. The eccentric 
hoofing lads are next-to-shut and 
cement that portion of the lay- 
out. Grouped around the standouts 
are Vera Niva, personality Russe 
warbler, who features ‘Chichor- 
na’; Paul Regan, imitator along 
strictly vocal lines: Burnett and 


Walters, boy-belle dancing duo who 
are fairish; Chick and Chicklets,- pair 
of licorice lads with Harlem hoof- 
-and-howl routine that gets across 
well; Shirley Rust, tapstress, who 
leads off the succession with mild 
endeavor, and who, when caught, 
kept yawning in her chair on stage 
throughout rest of show, which 
didn’t lend any liveliness to layout. 

Mickey Braatz is a good girl acro 
lapper, and adds nice measure of 
novelty by winding up with juggling 
of three balls while time-stepping. 


There’s a lad labeled Don Mario— 
there already is a tonsiler bearing 
that tag—who hasn't a very well 


trained baritone voice, doesn’t enun- 
ciate properly, but who does have 
a sock personality. If he is coached 
shrewdly, the lad might well turn 
up as a name some day; very good- 
looking, he has that personality that 
dafts the dames. 

Davis is going through too long 
a list of pop songs he’s composed in 
his own slot. He must have pulled 
at least 18 from back through the 
years, and that’s at least twice as 
many as required; before he got to 
‘Margie’ a flock of folks were squirm- 
ing in their seats. 

Pit band up from trench and en- 
sconced on stage; same night club 
idea Davis always affects. 


Friday afternoon there was a 
standee crowd. ‘Girl From Paris’ 
Bert. 


(RKO) on the spools. 


FOLIES d’AMOUR 


(CAPITOL, WHEELING) 
Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 2. 


Nicholas Boila has assembled a 
well balanced show. Chorus of 12 
good-looking girls and the sweet 
playing Parisian Melodians, 11-girl 
band and their director, Dorothy De 
Wary, are warm spots. Show is 
clean, without smut or blemish, as 
were the new stage settings and the 
costumes. It hasn’t a dull moment, 
but is somewhat long because of the 
many specialties. 

After a well routined chorus drill 
opening, Louise Glenn, in her toe 
dance, puts the audience in a re- 
ceptive mood. Wilfred Du Bois fol- 
lows with his fast juggling turn. 
Beatrice Hagen is a pretty and en- 
tertaining soloist. Sally and Bobo, 
a girl, and her fox terrior, have a 
highly entertaining turn. Max and 





Joe Novelle is tumbling and trick 
fiddling pleases. 
Joe and Jane McKenna clown 


through an adagio dance that pro- 
duces a lot of laughs. Mlle. Lor- 
raine De Mon offers a well executed 
repertoire of oriental dances. Miss 
De Wary not only directs the band 
capably but pleases with several 
solos. Spectacularly rhythmic is the 
adagio dancing of the Curries. a 
talented dance team that gives the 
unit a smash finish. Mack, 





Fritz’ 2d Pineapple 


St. Louis, Jan. 3. 

For the second time in two 
months the gambling casino con- 
ducted by Adam C. ‘Mulepole’ Fritz 
in East St. Louis, across Mississipp! 
river from here, was bombed Thurs- 
day night (30), routing number of 
players and smashing windows. 

Pineapple, which exploded against 


rear of building, apparently was 
tossed from an automobile. Police 
say bombings are result of trade 
being weaned away from Madison 
County gambling houses by Fritz, 
who is reputed to have one of the 
largest dice tables in the mice’ 
west. 
Previous bombing on No 
caused $4,000 damage. 
‘ 
baal j Sa 
Fay . 
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MUSIC HALL, N. Y. 


an if it is a plug for the Rain- 
cae ay ‘also Rockefeller-owned) 
the RCA Building, it’s also 








atop . 

1assy at’s the current show at 
age | a Music Hall, where the 
Si3ndard Oil millions always give | 
mit with more scintillating veneer | 
en the stage than sock entertain- | 
ment. Setting is faithful in its sug-| 
section of the R. R. decor, with the | 
<ymph ore on the rostrum facing the 


adie —ringsiders. 
3. Srare pi of this week's stage 
interlude, coupled with the screened | 
‘That Girl From Paris’ (RKO), is a | 
performance at the Rainbow 
‘ Actual title is ‘Midnight,’ 
when joy and hilarity are expected 
to reign in the night spots, but 
tha Leonidoff production really 
plays like only an afternoon tea- 
dansant. It’s beautiful, yes, but en- 
tirely lacking in humor, and, for a/| 
nitery-type show, minus the dash 
and spontaneity the tag implies. 
Production contains only two out- 
sda acts. Gloria Gilbert, girl who 


‘gala 
R pom. 


“in ns like a top, and Cardini, whose | 
ability to manipulate cards and | 
is v.w.k. Both _ singles 


igarets 
Sates high in their individual spots, 
Cardini probably getting his classiest 
entrance of all time by following on 
the low heels of Florence Rogge's 
beautifully trained ballet. To the 
back of this large house, however. 
some of Cardini’s tricks are almost 
invisible. Proof of this is the fact 
that most of Cardini’s applause at 
this catching came from the front 
ss thee classic overture by Erno 
? Rapee’s symphony is out this week, 
orchestra going right into a swingy 

number for the one nite club set. 
with plenty of ‘extras for dancing 
Charles Chancer 1s 1s the 
spot with Rapee’s original 
ballad composition, ‘Among the 
Stars. It’s an okay number, though 
that recitation is a bit old-fashioned. | 
It's Chancer’s debut at the hall, and 





guests. 


No. 2 


the tenor sounds as though he can 
stay. | 

Isabel Henderson and Jan Peerce | 
also have singing chores in this | 
show. but briefly. The Rockettes 


only get one routine, and that’s done 
in their perennial socko— fashion. 
Same for the ballet, latter in stand- 
out costuming. 

Biz at opening okay. 


Scho. 





STATE-LAKE, CHI 


Chicago, Jan. 1. 

Here is a house-built unit by 
Charles Niggemeyer which the indie 
producers can well afford to see. 
Show has 32 girls, and they’re look- 
ers, nicely dressed and routined with 
precision and novelty. This is es- 
pecially notable in a military num- 
ber, where the girls appear in long 
blue skirts topped off with silver 
blouses and plumed hats to give out 
a routine which in itself is a socko. 

Outstanding on the bill is the Do- 
natella Family, an act which has 
something to offer. Two brothers 
play good accordions: father does a 
novelty wind instrument; mother 
taps the tambourine, while sister 
does contortion work. Act landed 


solidly. 

Ted and Al Waldman, blackface 
team. while offering nothing new. 
present their material in workman- 
like manner and get laughs, es- 
pecially from the kids. Pat Henning 
and Katherine Ray are a_ variety 
show in themselves. cracking whips, 
hoofing and breaking balloons with 
bows and arrows. 

Near the end comes a Spanish set 
in full stage which again uses the 
girls in a good routine, while a male 
sings to a senorita. who does nothing 
but smile. Ted and Mary Taft. adagio 
team. sandwich in a click session. | 

Also in the show are Ruth Barnes. 
the Three Waltons. and Don Enrico. 
with all of them adding to it. 

Picture is ‘Don’t Turn ’Em Loose’ | 
(RKO). Thursday afternoon the 
house was two-thirds full. Loop. 


STATE, N. Y. 


New Year's Day (Friday) and the | 
weekend scale tilt, coupled with the 
horde of tourists and kids in the 
downtown sector, should give Broad- 
way’s lone vaudfilmer an excellent 
this week. Stage show as a 
whol > is undistinguished, but the pic. 
‘Bora to Dance’ (MG), even though 
It ts On its second B’way showing, 
iigures to draw. 

_ Only one act in the layout can be | 
tzured as b. o. and that’s Salicis’ | 
Puppets. It’s a natural for kids and 








Loss 





worthwhile entertainment for the 
adults, considered by many as the} 
No | noveltv act in vaude today. | 
oe i 


‘a members of the Salici family | 
‘Manipulate the dolls, putting on a 
complete variety show by themselves, | 
‘cluding singing, comedy. acrobatics | 
and even a bike race. Towards the 
tn ile the curtain raises to show how 
th * Salicis work the puppets, and, in- 
“ e ad ol being a giveaway, it actually | 
“ntens the final reception. 
_ ohraring the headline spot with the 
Salicis uve the Timbergs, Sr. and Jr.. 
vith Audrey Parker and her south- 
“ra dialect stooging. Laughs are too 
“widely spaced. with the dressing up 
** junior detracting instead of help- | 





a ‘'d is a natural hoke comic and | 

; “ eeic lane Yr, but in tails he’s just 

, Hooter. Starts off in yokel 
' » and impresses, but switches | 


| turn 


1 (U), Biz fine 


soon after into the Astaire costume | 


and is lost. 

Opener is the St. John Bros. (3), 
hand-balancers; in the deuce, Steve 
Evans, click impersonator until his 
drunk finale. which is drawn out too 
long: treying is Irene Beasley, radio 
torcher of commendable voice. de- 
livery and salesmanship. She could. 
though, wear a more becoming gown. 

Stage end runs an hour. 

At the second show Friday they 
were sitting in the aisles on the shelf, 
with the lower floor roped off. Scho. 





ROXY, N. Y. 


Leon Errol is back in town with 
his unit, ‘Hollywood Follies of 1937,’ 
produced by Fanchon & Marco, 
which has been touring the country 
several weeks. For Errol it’s a re- 
the Broadway (which pro- 
duced him) after several years in 
pictures. The former Ziegfeld star 
should be box office for the Roxy 
New Year’s week and together with 
‘One in a Million’ (20th), Sonja 
Henie’s debut film, the draught 
ought to be sufficient to keep the 
ticket machines tingling. 

The Errol unit strong 
duction but outside of Errol doesn’t 
have much. It short in running 
time as units 42 minutes. and 
nobody has much to do outside 
the rubber-legged comedian head- 
ing the show and the girls. which 
include a group with the unit as 
well as the house’s Gae Foster 

Opening unusually novel 
effective, a film trailer showing 
Errol troupe leaving Hollywood 
plane. bound for this theatre. The 
switch from the takeoff to be a 
darkened stage on which two plane 
headlights are in the sky 
downstage to land the airship. As 
the lights go up, a cross-section of 2 
plane facing the audience has Errol 


to 


IS 


on pro- 


IS 


20, 


and 
the 


is 


1S 


EMBASSY, N. Y. 


(NEWSREELS) 

In addition to a miscellaneous col- 
lection of news items of current 
vintage, the New Year show here in- 
cludes library shots covering hizh- 
light events of 1936. Naturally. some- 
thing had to be forgotten as. for in- 
stance, everything that happened in 
the sports world. not the least of 
which were the Olympic Games in 
Germany. 

Program leads off with what Fox- 


, Movietone calls Cabinet Forecasts of 


1937. This ree] went to each mem- 


| ber of the Cabinet for a few words 
' and the men mostly were bullish on 


of | 


ine. | 


by } 


coming | 


and his company alighting from the | 


cabin prop. 
First few 
jumble of 
people all 
much 


minutes of the unit is a 
voices and grouping of 
over the stage without 
definiteness of purpose but 


Sunny O'Dea gets in a surefire little | 


dance bit. She appears for a more 


Errol is in one shortly after the 
opening, doing a bit with one of the 
boys. 
and throughout the unit getting 
quite a few laughs out of a bit in 
connection with stamping and mail- 
ing a letter. His number with the 
girls as part of the School of Dance 


production sequence is the _ best. 
Girls, as students, mistake him for 
the dance master and try to go 
through his awkward drunken 
movements following him, ineclud- 
ing flops. Number is funny and 
novel. 

Although the unit may not be 


| socko so far as his supporting com- 


He’s doing a stew again here | 


| in Austria, 


| 


pany is concerned, Errol himself | 
and the production originality of | 


the unit makes it good stage enter- 


prosperity. The only acting Cabinet 
member was Acting Secretary of 
State Moore. who leads off the com- 
pilation, followed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau. Secretarv 
of War Woodring, Attorney General 
Cummings, Postmaster General Far- 
ley. Secretary of the Navv Swanson. 
Secretary of Interior Ickes. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper and Secre- 


tary of Agriculture Wallace No 
special commitments on policy or 
any news scoovs from anv of the 
Cabinet seat holders. Woodring 
Farley and Ickes the best screen 
subiects. 

With this long clip over, the pro- 
gram turns to file matter collected 
during the past year. News of the 


Dav (Hearst). in its News Parade of 
1936. starts out with King George's 
death and moves through the abdica- 
tion of King Edward VIII up to his 
successor, George VI. Balance of the 
Hearst library clips concern opening 
of regular air service by the Hin- 
denburg. first trip of the Queen 
Mary, the conquest of Ethiopia. 
Hautpmann, storms and floods, and 
European unrest. Jean Paul King 
is the talker for News of the Day 
and now getting billing. He has an 
unusuallv good voice and comes nre- 
pared with good narrative. whether 
he or someone else writes it. 

Par’s revived clips also include 
Hauptmann, needless duplication. as 
well as rearmament in Japan and 
Russia, war in Spain and the Lind- 
berghs in England. The Spanish 
war shots are impressive. 


U files produced the air crash in 


complete novelty tap further down, | ATkansas, Richman’s crackup. Beryl 


| Markham’s 


flight, and opening of 
Boulder Dam. while Pathe uncorks 
some choice glimpses of the Dionne 
aquins and then considers how 
America is going forward with re- 
election of Roosevelt. whose recent 
visit to South America is refilmed, 
Gov. Landon’s visit to the White 
House. also recent. is included. 

After events of 1936 have been put 
to bed, the program on current ma- 
terial resumes with a Pathe covote 
hunt out in Colorado. followed by a 
string of news flashes. The latter 
leads with a still photo of Windsor 
followed by some ob- 
scure long shots of Mrs. Simpson at 
Cannes and mysterious vachts which 
lav in wait in the harbor. 


When Pathe visits Franklin D. 


| Roosevelt. Jr.. ill in Boston, it gets a 


| 
j 


tainment. Show ends with Errol} 
and his group boarding the same 
plane that landed them on _ the 


stage, which also makes for a novel 


fadeout. 

In addition to Miss O'Dea, 
was in ‘Strike Me Pink’ (UA), 
talent includes Lee Gresham and 
Gladys Blake in an amusing com- 
edy ballroom routine: Jimmy Had- 
reas in several brief dance routines, 
well done; Lou Ashe, who baritones 
a Mexican number backed by the 


who 
the 


girls, and Jack Kraft and Lou 
Gaut (latter of Rome and Gaut), 
who mix into things generally but 


have no particular spotting. 
Business Thursday afternoon ex- 
cellent. with standees at 2 o'clock. 
Char, 


AMBASSADOR. ST. L. 


St. Louis, Jan. 1. 
With his votce recovered from a 
cold that handicapped him last week, 
Danny Meehan, m.c., scores re- 


| peatedly in a 50-minute show chock 


full of action with his singing of 
i ‘ltt Sing a Thousand Love Songs. 


‘Song of Songs’ and “Thanks a Mil- 
lion. Show opens with Dan Darling 
doing the newstator stint, 
news bulletins obtained from 
station KMOX after 
rag is on the street. Then, with 
band directed by Al Dee rising on 
elevator platform, wleehan does his 
first song and comes back for an 
encore. 


last afternoon 


He introes Paul Nolan, juggler. 
who clicks. Next slot finds Gretchen 
Kimmel, in a tap routine that audi- 
ence liked. Dee paces band through 
‘Ding Dong Daddy.’ with Tommy 
Trigg. one of the tooters, doing the 
vocal nicely. 


After Meehan clicks with his next 
song, Miss Kimmel returns for an- 
other dance routine. Frank Milo 
delivers sock imitations of birds, 
etc.. winding up by whistling “The 
Mocking Bird. The Frim Sisters, 
three gals formerly on N.B.C. radio 
programs, are in next, slot with two 
songs. Meehan show to end with 
theatre’s theme song. “Thanks a Mil- 
lion.’ 

Screen 


‘Three Smart Girls’ 


Sahu. 


offers 


Tom Heath Better 
Tom Heath, the veteran black- 
face combination of McIntyre and 
Heath in favorable con- 
lition after 2a ner 
He is resting East 


nZ 
Jim int 


Melnty 


rf 


is reported 
breakdown 


in. 2 


US 
Setauket 
F'lovida 


al 


re is 





meets 
C= . 






reading | 


} 





shot of his DuPont fiancee. 
good screen personality. The rest of 
the so-called news is also of per- 
functory importance. but what looks 


She has 


like a reenacted alien smuggler 
catch on the Mexican border is 
highly interesting and well done. It 


is pictured and narrated in the man- | eonea 


ner of March of Time and may sig- 
nal the beginning of a policy by 
regular newsreel makers to more 
highly dramatize the news. Para- 
mount turned in the Mex thing. 
Miscellany of items embraces 
Queen Wilhelmina’s visit to The 
Hague; construction by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell of a bombproof dugout: 


| 
| 


OUSE REVIEWS 


crash of a French plane in a speed | 


test: refurbishing of the Eiffel Tower: 


a Soviet medal to Litvinoff: shots of | 


a sacred Japanese mountain (excel- 
lently photographed by Fox): rub- 
ber bathing suits introduced in 


| Miami: beginning of work on a new 


radio | 


| 


| sloop for Harold S. Vanderbilt and 


the coming U. S. cup races, and re- 
lease of Chiang Kai-Shek. Char. 





Secnine ve 


By Happy Benway 


Good cheer, lotsa holiday greet- 
ings and gifts galore received by 
every one of the show-folks. Band 


from the Hotel Saranac furnished a 
mess of music; Lavigne’s Ile-de- 
France entertainers were on hand. 

Real thrill was received by many 


by surprise visits from their rela- 
| tives. 

Martha Gill is a newcomer at the 
hill-top lodge. She hails from the 
Universal office in N. Y. 

Jack Edwards left for a holiday 
standing in front of the Palace on 
two weeks’ vacash 

Harry Wunsch is new arrival. 
Formerly treasurer of Lyric the- 
atre, Richmond. 

Dr. Dan O'Neil, dentist for the 


actors’ colony, handed a broken leg 
for a Xmas present 
Kate Smith, who 


has summered 


up here for many years, has pur- 
chased Camp Sunset m Lake 
Placid. Formerly known as the 

| Nortor. Camp 
As is his yearly custom, Jas. L 
Conners, of Albany, shot in a mess 


i magazines 
Start the New Year 
those you know in Saranac 


to 
or else- 


by writing 


| where who are sick. 


| culate 


| mistakable in 


VARIETY 


NEW ACTS 


19f 





ROLF HOLBEIN 
‘Mysterious Blackboard’ 
Comedy Novelty 


/ ROLLY PICKERT 
Dancer, Stilts 
4 Mins. 


6 Mins. Club Bali, N. Y. 
French Casino, N. Y. Rolly Pickert is a youthful, engages 
Rolf Holbein is of Norse extrac- | ing novelty dancer who hoofs on and 


off stilts. His highlight is the ele- 
vated terping which, since not much 
of that has been seen around in nite 


tion, a highlight in the Continental 
revues and music halls. It’s his Amer- 
ican debut, imported by Clifford C. 


Fisher clubs, make it a bit of a novelty. 
‘The Mysterious Blackboard’ is a He opens with an announced im- 

large easel whereon Holbein seem- | Pression of Will Mahoney  (bag- 

ingly quick-sketches bizarre lines punching, hard-shoe routine), which 


is more than some of the other dance 


7 yr e an ~ . , 4 . ~ 
forms and faces, but they suddenly bandits have been doing of late. The 


= py oat ens te eee carbon copy hoofers have had no 
a ate si . Piggrscs qualms about bodily lifting dance 
ant. The illusion, to get this over, ideas. and by the time a Mahoney. 
is accomplished by having the easel | ¢,. jictance sets back from England 


perched so that any standing aide, in 


agle the original is ofttimes mistaken for 
yack of it, would be seen, but ob- the plagiarist 
viously that’s circumvented by the Pickert is. slated for the new 


elementary black background and 


} Rodgers-Hart-Wiman musical in Feb- 
lights for camouflage purposes. 


, ruary, ‘Babes in Arms.’ It’s his first 
Anyway, the ‘mysterious’ elements nitery stopgap. but he holds enough 
are punchily projected, such as sud- | oy performance and personality to 
denly finding the man’s mouth move; | g¢ in anywhere. Abel 
a faucet that runs real water; a cari- ‘ sitgeesieti dealing 
catured woman wheeling a babycart, RHOENRAD TROUPE (7) 
and other stunts. Hoop Gymnasts 
Holbein’s novelty, is new, per se.| 5 Mins. 
and certainly new to this and the | French Casino, N. Y. 
past two generations, but Chic, the Under the cation. ‘Grace and 


sage, recalls an act somewhat along Beauty, this septet—six girls and a 


these lines which was standard in | young man leader—go through a 
vaudeville in 1905-1910. He was! novelty gymnastic routine on giant 
Max Berol Konorah, who worked | hoops that’s an arresting novelty. 
with his wife and brother, Wiliiam | One of the acts in the new ‘French 
Berol. Holbein’s stuff, of course, is | Casino Follies.” it's a new idea in 
further advanced and new for pres- production values for gymnastic 
ent-day audiences. troupes and will probably be 
In dead-pan manner and _ attire | ‘adapted’ on this side ere long. 
there’s a suggestion of A. Robins, The girls and the boy are each in- 
but it ends there. He does enlist | side their respective double-hoops, 
some props out of his cavernous | doing graceful posturings, then 


jeans, however, which are smacked | 


in 
flat against the blackboard and | 


wheeling 
generally 


concentric, 
symmetrical 


eliptic and 
figures, pro- 


‘mysteriously’ stay that way. | pelling themselves by centripetal 
Holbein’s theatrical scope is inter- | and centrifugal force. It’s a dandy 


national. There isn’t even the hand- | sight act, calling for a fullstage, and 

icap of the most elementary linguistic | eye-arresting. The manner in which 

limitation, as he’s 100% a dumb act. they taut themselves within the 

But he produced _ far-from-dumb, | hoop, then fall over, rising again, all 

hand-to-mouth music at the Casino’s | in formation, makes for a sock spe- 

premiere, Abel. | cialty which proved one of the new 
—_— | revue’s high moments. 

YANYEGO VOODOO DANCERS (7) |The girls are comely, youthful and 

Native Cubans graceful; ditto the boy. Abel. 

8 Mins. oh gE cert 


Club Bali, N. Y. elena 
The Yanyego Voodoo Dancers hail | 8 itim == 


from ‘the wilds of Cuba,’ announces a | 
Mrs. Lopez Mendez, who is guest | 
spieler with the troupe. She’s said | 
to be an American socialite residing | 
in Havana and came in contact with | 
this novel septet through an Ameri- | 
can publisher, who reportedly paid | 
$1.500 to bring the troupe north for 
one night’s gala at a private party. | 


Club Bali, N. Y. 

LeSieur is a distinctive novelty for 
America, in or out of nite clubs, and, 
of course, just as effective in thea- 
tres. His "Dances aux Masques’ rou- 
tine is out of the Folies Bergere, 
Paris, this being his U. S. debut. 

He does his takeoffs with masks, 
which are extremely clever in their 


They eventually wound up at the | conception All his subjects are 
Bali, a natural setting for a specialty | femmes. He has a girlish form, tn- 
of this calibre. cluding a swell pair of gams. His 
_They’re six men and a woman. | arms are just a shade heavy, but he 
None particularly comely, and a 


could readily pass in girl’s getup, 
which is an asset for all his impres- 
sions. 

They are three—an operetta baller- 
ina, a music hall songstress and a 


couple of the old boys with pullman 
teeth—one upper and lower, to pull 
a Joemiller for convenience—but the 
way they beat those kettle-drums is 
somethin’ to hear. The woman and Minsky-style strip-teaser. His busi- 
the younger and taller of the men) jj... with the bra. the peeling the 
engage in the spiritual rhumba and | frank somewhat rough bumps. are 


; Which is the basis of what acceptable in the idiom of travesty. 
America today knows as a ballroom 


dance. Actually they’re the Cuban | 7 Sapper nae See ee See 
version of the Mason-Dixon _ holy- He’s certainly something different, 
rollers, who get religiously hot in 


+ I * 
their supplications. wie 


Two of the men, with their double 
drums, beat it to a fever, and the THE REKKOFS (2) 
audience reaction is infectious in like | Comedy Acrobatics 
proportions. | French Casino, N. Y. . : 
The ‘devil dance’ hokum calls for a| ,.New in America, this pair work in 
bit whereby the Harlem Cubans cir- | dinner jackets. One is smaller; the 
among the customers with | Understander is of a football full- 
their sashes, tie the ringsiders’ an- | back’s stature with a ballet dancer's 





2s etc. : ‘cas , i] Physique, and _ these qualities 
i rela and thus ‘cast of any ill shouldn’t hurt him on the femme 
One of the numbers is virtually a | 2PPeal. 


They work smoothly, not altogether 
silent, as they engage in a little small 
talk (of Franco-Russian-English 
flavor) and run the gamut of hand- 


tom-tom drum solo and a highlight 
of the proceedings. One of the 
‘mating’ or ‘wooing’ numbers is un- 
its daiquiri version of 


what the ‘Tobacco Road’ cast calls ‘-hand lifts and pyramids, inter- 
‘horsing.’ In a nitery that sort of s. a. or with ballet hoke and the 
| tang is no liability. = = a 
Act comes at an interval after the They work throughout the show, 
regular floor show, and is a type also, hence the indefinite timing, 


which'll probably attract drink drop- | their chief specialty, however, runs 


oe ae Maal smcelves iust about five minutes. Constitute a 

a aad a | strong interlude for any variety or 

. re ‘| production turn, and okay for legit 

eae | revue as well as floor shows, in be- 

BETTY BRUCE | tween vaudeville and music halls all 
Taps ; over the world. Abel, 

French Casino, N. Y. —_--———- 
Working all through the new | SID HAWKINS and JACK ARNOLD 


‘French Casino Follies,’ Betty Bruce’s 


clocking obviously 


Pianolog 
impossible. | 6 Mins. 


1S 


She’s a personality girl who does! Club Bali, N. Y. 

tango taps in socko manner and, if Sid Hawkins and Jack Arnold have 
an import (presumably English, al- | been around in the class niteries in 
though her highlight is in a ‘The | London and New York. Just back 
Flower of Mexico’ specialty), she, from abroad after a long session at 


rates with the best of the U. S. gal 
tapsters 
Her own appearance and style of 


Mon Paris, N. Y., their new spotting 
is at the Bali, where they do their 
standard impressionistic repertoire. 


working augment an already tech- They sing solo and doubles, featur- 
nically finished terp style. Abel. | ing a French tango ballad for the 

iagiasaslidaelaiaat opener, tuneful; a Russian ballad: 
SEVEN MARAVILLAS | ‘Wien,’ in German, and Arnold's 
Wand Gresmesis | takeoff on Richman’s ‘Birth of the 
Sinn Blues’ Then Arnold with ‘Budapest,’ 
French Casine, N. Y. |a la Hollywood, and #lawkins with 


| ‘Figaro’ a la Tibbett. 
at the piano. 
Work in tails, polite but punchy 
Okay tor the class spots. Abel, 


The Seven Maravillas are all girls, They alternate 
voung, shapely, working in mod- 
erated swim-suit costumes, doing 
their rhythmic gymnastics, terps and 





icrobatiecs with wands.-That distin- | ee 55 a a ee 
zuishes what might ordinarily be | Steinberg’s Hugo 
inother acro troupe. 

The military - a EE and the 7 Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
lash of the white wands highlight John Steinberg, operating the Uni- 
their stuff. They also work in the | Versal studio cafe, will also take over 
revue throughout, Abel. ithe Victor Hugo as general manager. 
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VAUDE—NITE CLUBS 








By Joe Laurie, Jr. 

The comedy man and woman talking act that worked in ‘one’ was one 
of the important factors to start vaudeville on its golden journey. In the 
-early days of variety there were very few women in the shows. The few 
that there were acted mostly as ‘straight’ women, and would do a spe- 
-cialty of a song or a dance. The acts consisted of the man doing the 
comedy and the woman contributing good looks to the act. The acts con- 
“sisted of a hodge-podge of almost everything. 

Nearly every act that appeared in those pioneer days of variety had to 
have at least two different acts and also be able to take part in the ‘after- 


piece. There were no ‘funny women’ working in a ‘mixed act’ until the 
late 90's. Actors and managers didn't believe that a woman could be funny. 
One gets an idea of the type of men and women acts of those early days 
of variety by the following program billing in the Elite theatre program 
of Mav 7. 1883 (the Elite was at 607 California street, San Francisco); 


John F. Byrnes and Miss Helene 


Mr. Burnes is America’s greatest essence. dancer while Miss 
Helene is the best wench dancer in existence. In their side-split- 
ting Plantation Act. entitled ‘Rescued, introducing essence dancing, 
double songs and flashes of wit.] 

And here’s another one from the London theatre (N. Y. City) program, 


dated Oct. 28, 1889: 

‘The performance begins with the eccentric’ character comedian, FRED 
J. HUBER. and the talented actress and vocalist, KITTY ALLYNE, in thei 
own original act. entitled ‘Pleasant Dreams,’ introducing violin and banjo 
accompaniment, bone and whisk broom solos, comedy and tragedy sand- 
wiched into ‘One Night's Rest.’ 

No matter what they may say about the old days, one cannot say that 
they were stingy in billing in those days. 

To mention a few of the topnotch acts of the early days: 
and Charles Gildavy: Miss Beane was the greatest female song and 
woman of early 70's. She danced with a fan like Sally 
but a small fan held in one hand to accentuate style and grace. 
Gilday, her partner. did the comedy. 

Sam and Carrie Swain did blackface song, dance and comedy. Carrie 
Swain was the only woman of that time to do back and forward somer- 
saults while dancing. 

Dolph and Susie Levino; Dolph did comedy and crayon drawings while 
Susie sang. 

John and Maggie Fielding did Irish acts in ‘one’ with songs, Maggie did 
‘straight.’ 

Jeppe and Fannie Delano did acrobatic song and dance and a little 
comedy talk. They were one of the better known acts of early variety. 

Tom and Lottie Winnetts were known for their and dance and 
after-pieces. 

Charles and Marion Young did a talking and musical act. 


Fanny Beane 
dance 
Rand) 
Charles 


the 


(not 


song 


Billy and Maggie Rays did a talking act with a song and dance finish. | 


Maggie acting as ‘straight.’ 

The Two Jacksons were\a man and woman act; he did comedy while 
she punched the bag and they both finished the act with what the pro- 
gram billed as ‘a refined set-to.’ 

Nelson and Milledge did a talking act, Nick and Blanche Murphy were 
acrobatic, comedy and sketch artists. 
and the soubret. 

The Jerome:./ Charles and Ella, did a talking act with a song finish, Ella 
doing straight. 

John and Emma Whitney did an Irish talking act, Emma doing straight. 

Richmond and Glenroy, Paul and:Lulu Ryan, Chas. O. and Gertie Sea- 
man, Harry and Nellie Waters, Frank and Lillian White, Hallen and Hart. 
‘Leonard and Fulton, Morton and Revelle, Jim and Bonnie Thornton, 
Schrode and Mulvey, Dick and Alice McAvoy and Sam and Kitty Morton, 
were all standard men and women acts of those days, not one ‘funny’ 
woman among them. They didn’t change their style of acts until the late 
90's. 

Femme Foils 

It was in the later 90's that the comedians began replacing their straight 
men with women foils... Most of the women partners were picked for their 
“beauty and their ability to wear clothes. They added ‘class’ to the act. 

- The comic would give them a few lines and maybe have them do a song 


or dance but most of the burden of carfying the act was on the man’s | 


shoulders. Most of the ‘mixed’ acts were man and wife. They didn't 


have to split salaries like the two-men acts did, and everything went into | 


one pocket, or, to be technical, grouch-bag. In those days it was almost as 
‘cheap to live double as single, and this appealed especially to the married 
men who had to carry their wives on the road, so they stuck ‘the wife in 
the act and saved ‘packing excess.’ The*booker could get a man and wife 
, cheaper than they could a two-man act and that too had a great deal to do 
with the flood of men and women acts. | : 
‘Funny’ women were at a premium. Vaudeville was making great strides 
and there was keen competition. . 
were in great.demand, as they brought trade to the box office. The men 
patrons would. come to see the .beautifyl women and the lady patrons 
would come to see the latest styles in clothes. The comics were beginning 
to develop their female partners into comediennes. It meant more money, 
bigger billing and steadier bookings. - At first they would let the woman 
get a few laughs in the act, then maybe the next season they would share 
the laughs 50-50. In this way many women developed into excellent 
comediennes. In many eases they were so good that the comic would turn 
‘straight man’. and. gave all the laughs to his female partner. This 
enhanced the value of the act and made it more of a novelty. Most of 
the earlier ‘funny’ women would wear funny costumes and got their 
laughs with funny make-ups. Some ‘mixed’ teams would both dress funny. 
Melville and Higgins was an example of this type of comedy man and 
f an act. 
ee at the first ‘flirtation’ acts (or bench acts as they were called in 
those days) were Wilbur Mack and Nella Walker. They brought the 
- sophisticated (for those days of 1900) crossfire talk to vaudeville. They 
were a classy looking couple—well dressed. Miss Walker possessed great 
beauty, while Mr. Mack looked the part of a ‘smart’ business man. They 
depended on their talk and used a song and dance for a finish only. They 
were copied by many but were never caught up with as to class and 
terial. 
Ca later years, Laurie and Bronson and Ryan and Lee brought a new 
type of man and woman act to vaudeville. The dumb-girl type comedienne 
and the smart-eracking straight man. Depending on crossfire talk and 
using a song and dance for an exit. Burns and Allen, Block and Sully, 
Allen and Canfield and Wayne and Warren came years later, 
There were many types of ‘mixed teams’ working in ‘one’. Those that 
did singing or musical acts with a little comedy talk between selections; 


others were dancing acts that used a ‘flirtation’ routine as an opening but | 
_ depended mostly on their dancing. There were also quite a number of | 


A ‘sketch’ of that type could get more bookings than 
McMahon and Chapple. 


‘sketches’ in ‘one’. ' 
a full stage act as they would fit in on more bills. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Barry, 
vere among the best. 
Wut the Fe genet was still in great demand and it wasn't long 
before Marie Stoddard, Florence Moore, Fannie Steadman, Marie Hartman, 
-Emily Darrell, Harriett Lee, Aileen Bronson, Gracie Allen, Marion Clev e- 
land, Irene Ricatdo, Lulu McConell, Gracie Deagon, Alice Stewart, ag 
Sales, Eve Sully, May Usher, Annie Kent, Lydia Barry, Ruth ee ae 
King, Sylvia Clark, Lillian Fitzgerald, Charlotte Greenwood, Lee _ 
hew, Fio Lewis, Helen Broderick, Blanche Leighton, Irene Noblette, ne 
Williams .. . all the female members of teams in ‘one’ were keeping a 
nhtion laughing with their clowning. 


Of the ‘mixed’ comedy acts that depended mostly on talk, the following 


Mullen and Dunn did the Irishman. 


Men and women comedy acts in ‘one | 


Jim and Sadie Leonard, McLaughlin and | 


Fier’s $1,500 Judgment 
For Ankle Injuries | 





Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Judgment of $1,500 against the 
RKO Palace and Chicago Orvheum 
Co. has been awardéd to Neuman ' 


When Milton’ Berle’ suddenly 
flashed on the vaudeville firmament 
as a combination monolog comedian 
and mental marvel, the profession, 


Fier, formerly accompanist for Aunt!or what was left of it, gasped, In 
Jemima (Tess Gardella), for injuries recent years the joke-lifter had 
to his ankle. dwindled into insignificance and 


Evidence disclosed that failure of 


Berle was in a class by himself. So 
stage hands to clear stage after 


Stan far as the record shows, he has never 


Kavanaugh’s juggling act, allowing /|taken a black eye for his perform- 
rubber balls to remain in dark ance, and no husky has been moved 
wings, resulted in Fier tumbling | to retaliation. 

and injuring his ankle. In the years since radio, the actor 

: has become hardened to losing hi 

cd jokes practically as soon as he orig- 

Thrown Through Windshield nates them. He knows that the 

new gag he springs at the Monday 

Seattle, Jan. 3 matinee will go rolling out that eve- 

Roma Ritchie, dancer, was ired ning on one or more of the air- 

last’ week when she was hurled| waves. With such wholesale lifting 

through the windshield of her car | the peculations of even a Betle 

while driving to Yakima to open at arouse no more than purely vocal 
Bock’s Tavern. ire. - 

She's: in a hospital at Ellensburg It was different in the olden days 


with serious facial cuts. when there was plenty of vaudeville 


list were the outstanding 
Winthrop, Anger and Pz 


ones: 


Felix Adler and Frances Ross, Ames and 
Allen and Canfield, El. Brendel and Flo 


irKel 


Burt, Bonita’ and Lew Hearn. Jesse Block and Eve Sully, Beaumont and 
Arnold, Barry and Wolford, Barnes and Crawford, Brown and Whitaker, 
Betty and Jerry Brown, John and Mae Burke... Buzzell and Parker, Butler 


and Parker, George (Nat) Burns and Gracie Allen. Bevan and Flint, Max 
Cooper and Irene Ricardo, Clifton Crawford and Helen Broderick, Jimmy 
Conlin and Glass, Eddie and Birdie Conrad, Clifford and Marion, Codee and 
Orth, Clark and Hamilton, Casey and Warren. Cantwell and Walker, Davis 
and Darnell, Dickinson and. Deagon, Diamond and Brennan, Donahue and 
Stewart, Gordon Dooley and Martha Morton. Johnny Dooley and Yvette 
Rugel, J. Francis Dooley and Corinne Sales, Dunham -and O'Malley, Duffy 
and Lorenze, Dugan and Raymond, Darrell and Coneay, Elinore and 
Williams, Elliott and La Tour, Frawley and Louise: Harry Fox and-Dolly 
(Sisters), Felix and Barry, Fern and Davis, Fisher and Gilmore, 
and La Tour, Ford and Cunningham, Greene and Parker, Gould anc 
Lewis, Gould and Valeska Suratt. Grant and Greenwood, Gordon and 
Ford, Gallagher (Skeets) and Maftin, Gardner and Revere, Gardner and 
Hartman, Gardner and Steddard, O’Donnell and Blair. Patricola and 
Meyers, Powers and Wallace; Princeton and Yale. Pat Rooney and Marion 


Foley 


Bent, Ryan and Lee, John and Emma Ray, Raymond and Heath. Chuck | 
Reisner and Gores, Schriner and Richards, Hal Skelly and Heit, Spencer | 
and Williams, Sabbott and Brooks, Sampson and Douglas, Swift and Kelly, 


Harry and Ann Seymour, Harry and Emma Sharrock. Holliday and Wilette, 
Al and Fannie Stedman, Stone and Hayes, Sully and Thomas, Sully and 
Houghton, Thigh and Jason, Jim Toney and Norman, Tracey and McBride, 
Charles and Fannie Van, Warren and Blanchard, Watts and Hawley, 
Wayne and Warren, Wanzer and Palmer, Warren and Conley, Walsh and 
Ellis, Bert and Lottie Walton, Weston and Eline, Whitefield and Ireland. 
Wood and Wyde, Bert and Betty Wheeler, Herb Williams and Hilda Wol- 
fus, Chic York and Rose King, Polly and Oz, Dolly and Milton Nobels, 
Kirk and Fogarty, Cartmell and Harris. Cook and Sylvia, Donovan and 
Arnold, Hughes and Pam, Holmes and La.Vere, Noblette and Ryan (today 
known Tim and Irene), Jim and Marion Harkins, Gilfoil and Lang, 
| Vine and Temple, Harry Lang and Bernice Haley, Hillebrand and Michel- 
ena, Hamilton and Barnes, Haley and McFadden, Halligan and Sykes, 
Hampton and Blake, Ted and Betty Healey, John and Winnie Hennings, 
Billy Hibbitt and Marie Hartman, Kelly and Pollack, Kelly and Kent, 
Keno and Green, Kerr and Weston, Kraft and Lamont, Kelso and Leighton. 
| Kennedy and Rooney, Joe Laurie, Jr., and. Aileen Bronson, Bert Lahr and 
| Mercedes, Leavitt and Lockwood, Linton and Lawrence, Jimmy Lucas and 
Francene, Middleton and Spellmeyer, Montgomery and Moore, Ben and 
Hazel Mann, Mack and Williams, Mack and Walker, Mathews and Ayers, 
| Mayhew and Taylor, Medley and Dupree, Melville and Higgins, Millard 
and Marlin, Joe Morris and Flo Campbell, Murray and Oakland, Merrill 
and Otto, McCormack and Wallace, McWaters and Tyson, McKay and 
| Ardine, McLallan and Carson, Nevins and Gordon, Ned Norworth and 


as 


Wells, Norwood and Hall, Norton and Nicholson, Norton and Haley, Tower | 


'and Darrell, Hunting and Francis, Morrisey and Hackett, Keene and Win- 
| dow, Cummings and Gladdings. 


| Comedy Teams 
| Those depending mostly on singing and dancing and the playing of 
| Musical instruments, but who did a lot of comedy talk, were: Dan and 
Jessie Hyatt, The Two Racketts, Francis and Kennedy, Billy Rock and 
Fulton, Billy Rock and Frances White, Joe Santley and Ivy Sawyer, 
DeHaven and Parker, Blossom Seeley and Benny Fields, George Whiting 
|and Sadie Burt, Worth and Brice, Wright and Dietrich, Hite and Donlin. 
Billy and Marie Hart, Kalmar and Brown, Keene and Williams. Cecil 
Lean and Cleo Mayfield, Loraine and Dudley, Jim and Betty Morgan, 
Mack and Vincent, Morton and Glass, Murray and Gerrish, Handman and 
LaVere, Dillon and Parker, Evans and Mayer, Olcott and Ann. Al Trahan 
and Wallace, Vanderbilt and Moore, Weber and Ridnor, White and Tier- 
ney, World and Kingston, Lowry and Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Jack McGree- 
vey, Bill Demarest and Collette, Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth. Gladys 
Clark and Henry Bergman, Newhoff and Phelps, Newell and Most. Cross 
and Josephine, Brice and King, Barry and Whitlidge and Mallen and 


Heath. There are hundreds of others that were tops’; in fact, a full roster | 


of the standard ‘mixed’ teams of vaudeville would make a good-sized book. 

The las¢ few years of vaudeville saw the men and women acts going in 
for ‘blué& material, or the ‘shock’ laugh. Hells and damns. off-color ‘gags,’ 
Louholtzing of women, stolen bits, business and gags, etc., until it seemed 
that almost everybody was doing the same act. This helped a lot to push 
vaudeville backwards. 

The writers who supplied the acts with fresh material all went to new 
fields—radio or pictures. James Madison, Charles Horowitz, W. 


Harry 


Conn, Bert Hanlon, Harry C. Greene, Benny Ryan, Felix Adler, Eugene | 


Conrad, Al Boasberg, Milt Hockey and Howard J. Green, Jimmy Conlin, 
Tommy Dugan, William Cartmell, Jack Lait, Eddie Clark, Bill Morrisey, 
Paul Gerard Smith and dozens of others are now supplying radio and 
picture scripts. The Junie McCrees, Ren Shields, Tommy Grays, Harry 
| Breens, Billy Jeromes are writing with their ‘golden pens’ in the Script 
Upstairs. These were the pioneers that brought fresh material to vaude- 
ville and made the ‘funny’ women funny and the ‘clever’ comedians clever. 

There are very few of the men and women ‘wow’ acts left. Burns and 
Allen remain tops, playing vaudeville once in a while, but mostly lending 
| their talents to the wider media of the screen and radio. Tim and Irene 
and Block and Sully, two topnotchers in old vaudeville, are also playing 
mostly for the radio. Jack Benny and Marie Livingston and Fred Allen 
,and Portland Hoffa, although tops on the air, were not doing a ‘mixed 
act’ in vaudeville when vaudeville was vaudeville. Most of the thousands 
of others have either broken up, gone into shows, playing on the radio or 
out in Hollywood waiting for the ‘break’. 

The present large theatres with ‘mikes’ is no place to school the younger 
| comedians and comediennes, and so once again there is a dearth of ‘funny’ 
women and ‘funny’ men. But it makes no difference ‘cause there's a 
dearth of vaudeville too. The boys and girls ran a great race on a great 
course and gave the public a grand run for their meney. 
out in pasture. 


Now they are 


Eee oe 
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Berle Isn't the First 
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By Epes W. Sargent 


[and more comedians, but even in 
ithose days there was a vast conti. 
;nental network to spread the jokes, 
|though but few actors realized jt, 
| This was the once-famous Race De- 
|partment of the Western Union. It 
existed for the purpose of providing 
;the poolrooms with racing news be- 
\fore results ¢ould be phcned from 
ithe tracks. It was also a 
for all the 


broadcast 


. 


new quips, and some 

actors made a point of hanging 

around the betting rooms to acquire 
the newest material. 

The department, known as the RD. 

was housed on one of the pper 


floors of the Western Union buil« 


in New York. Into this room were 
led direct wires to every subscrit 

poolroom in the country. This does 
not mean, of course, that every room 
j|had its individual wire, for most 
worked on a multiple circuit, but 


| there was a direct connection. 

An operator sat at each desk send- 
ing the scratches, weights. jockeys 
and other information. On each 
|desk was a second receiver cut into 


a ‘flash’ wire which merely ran 
around the room. When the horses 
came out of the paddock. the fliash 
was cut in and kept up chatter- 
ing until the horses swept past the 
post, giving the result to the rooms 
before anyone at the track could 
phone a confederate. 

And this flash wire was the leak- 
|age point for jokes. Any one of the 


100 or more operators could send a 


joke to the chief and if he liked it 
|he would ‘flash’ it. The operators 
| would pick it up and relay it to the 


rooms, clear across the continent. In 
the same manner anv out-of-town 
operator could send in his ofierings. 
And it worked. 


Coast to Coast in 20 Mins. 
One election day an operator 


| ate 
tended the early show at Keith's 
Union Square before he reported 
for duty. He slipped a local gag 
to the chief and 20 minutes later an 
actor playing the Orpheum in San 
Francisco, hanging around to place 


a bet, heard the gag and put it into 


his act the same afternoon. The RD 
ruined hundreds of good jokes long 
before their originators could bring 
them around. But the RD was 
| booted before radio. A new admine 
jistration got into a fight with the 
rooms and in retaliation the bettors 
| Squealed. Western Union had to shut 
ithe department down. 

But there were individuals whe 
still acquired material without the 
labor of thought. Then as now 


many of them sought to mask theis 
filchings in the guise of ‘imitations’ 
and for a time Charles Leonard 
'Fletcher made hay on some other 
comedian’s field. 

One of the chief sufferers from 
| the imitators was Ezra Kendali. who 
, offered a new monolog each time he 

went over the circuit. He conceived 
the idea of mimeographing his new 
acts and sending them to the the- 
atres he had booked with the request 
| that others be deterred from using 
jthe material. It was a good idea 
| from one angle, but Charles Leonard 
| Fletcher speeded up by getting one 
| of the copies from an assistant man- 
ager of one of the Orpheum Circuit's 
'midwest houses. Probably others did 
the same, so again Kendall was 
fix. 

One of the best little lifters was 
an English musical comedy man— 
; one of the foremost. He would play 
a season in the States and go back 
to London loaded with fresh ma- 
| terial which did much to put him 
|into the forefront with producers. He 
|made a clean sweep of everything. 
| but there seemed to be nothing that 
|could be done about it. English libel 
|laws prevent his being named here, 
| but all old timers will recall him. 
For a while Fred Niblo was re- 
| garded as a pirate, perhaps not with- 
|out reason. He was a young man and 
|not experienced, and he took what 
he liked. But he svon developed a 
| definite style and had to write his 
own jokes to suit that style. 
| Perhaps the ali-time record holder 
| was Marshall P. Wilder, who came 
| into vaudeville when the craze fer 
;}dramatic actors broke. Wilder was 
|not a dramatic actor, but he got his 
job on the same angle. He was 
widely known jn the lyceums and on 
the Sunday School circuits. It was 
figured his name would draw enough 
persons to more than pay his salar) 
and that many of these persons 
would find vaudeville not to be the 
crude entertainment they 
lit, The argument was sound, but 
{hurt the managers to pay $600 

(Continued on page 208) 
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THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS SHOWPLACE 


Salutes 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST PRODUCTION 


MIAMI 
LONDON 
CHICAGO 


and de luxe theatres 
throughout the nation 
have seen... and shared 
with New York... the 
thrill of these Clifford C. 


Fischer productions. 














7. FOLIES BERGERE burst upon Broadway 
two years ago with a brilliance that brought 
first-nighters cheering out of their seats. 


2 FOLIES PARISIENNE followed with a 


triumph even greater than its famous pre- 
decessor. 


A Supreme 


Achievement 


te G 


FISCHER'S 
, FRENCH 


" CASINO 
FOLIES 





FOLIES DE FEM 
3. S EMMES strode forward ra and NOW 


again with a splendor and verve that made it 
the nation's favorite show. 


4] FOLIES D'AMOUR topped all previous 


"highs" in exotic and glamorous productions. 


Clifford C. Fischer presents, 
after two years of preparation, 
a masterpiece of Continental 
entertainment that press and 
public alike have acclaimed as 
the ultimate. 








INTERNATIONAL BOOK:NG OFFICE 


serving artists and managers throughout the world with the greatest box-office attractions of the day. 
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| A HAPPY, PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO ALL j 


| |W. S. BUTTERFIELD THEATRES, INC. 
BUTTERFIFLO MICHIGAN THEATRES CO. 
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1 MICHIGAN CIRCUIT OF THEATRES 

: Ht E. C. BEATTY, President and Treasurer 

i ae E. C. SHIELDS, Vice President 
a L. E. GORDON, Secretary A 
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CHARLES L. TUCKER 


GREETINGS TO ALL FRIENDS 





17, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 




















LONDON, W. 
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A BOX-OFFICE CERTAINTY 
i) | “IMITATED BY MANY, EQUALLED BY NONE” 
ah “Burlesque’s highest salaried star, Ann Corio, is as well known to a large section of the public as the nose of Jimmie Durante.”"—-Time Magazine. 
“The No. | box office attraction of her business." —V ariety. 
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# ; MORT H. SINGER THEATRES 
} ' | § Chicago Offices-716 State Lake Bldg. 190 No. State St., Chicago 
| | RCL CRE RL LE REEL LE LER EAR Td SESE TERE NB SB IESE IETS NB TB NE PEE REL RE Oh Stig ) 
ii i [SA SARA NAAR PA IS a 7a Ra BE Rb PED PAP PAP PIO TE PELE RE LEK PS SE LETC PEELE 
Wi FOSTER’S AGENCY 
| | GEORGE FOSTER ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS a" batts 
ei REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


WILLIAM MORRIS, Inc., New York PICCADILLY HOUSE, Piccadilly Circus. London, W. 1 
DICK HENRY Telegrams CONFIRMATION LONDON 
’ CURTIS & ALLEN, New York Telephone REGENT 5367-8-9 
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“30 YEARS OF LAUGHS” 




















CHIC ROSE 


YORK KING 


“The Old: Family Tintype’’ 


























Still Working and Wishing Everybody 
SEASON'S GREETINGS ; 


— DIRECTION — 
CURTIS & ALLEN WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LOIS and JEAN 


‘America’s Darlings of Danee’ 












t SOPHIE 
TUCKER 


FULLY BOOKED FOR 1937 AT THE 
BAL TABARIN. PARIS 
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MAYRIS EDWAR 
ow 


' ? Permanent Address: AMERICAN EXPRESS, PARI6 
“Artists of the Dance 


























CHEERIO ! Z ; 

Now 75th Week (Within 2 Years) - SS ———————— = 

Som Frnmclso’s Swanky |) Sgt Bat Seat Beat Sat Nes That MSE ae RE Ht ese 
“CLUB DEAUVILLE” “, 


AND ME, TOO, TED SHAPIRO 








Engagement Extended Until OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


aE REE ‘VOICE OF INEXPERIENCE' 
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GREETINGS FROM 


JOE DANIELS 


306 Palomar Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Booking the Most and Best in the 
Pacific Northwest 


DOLLY KAY fant 

















Now Playing Variety and Cabaret In England, And 
Regular Fortnightly Broadeasting Feature With 
Henry Hall Band For The British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Nuts To All My Friends 
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; GAUDSMITH BROTHERS § 


PANTO SEASON 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
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When Playing 
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BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR CHRISTMAS CARD AGENTS 
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ESSANESS CIRCUIT of THEATRES i | ~~ =o Sons ose co] 


cew 21-Folder Assortment, Sells on 
540 No. Michigan Ave. Phone Superior 9420 


sight for $1.00. Write for particulars. LONDON HIPPODROME 
CHICAGO 


DOROTHEA ANTEL 


226 West 72nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Season's Greetings 


To Everyone, Everywhere 


Thanks A Million 
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BENNY FIELDS 
BLOSSOM SEELEY 




















Season's Greetings 


JOHNNY 


BURKE 


Direction: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


NAT KALCHEIM 
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FINE 

















NAT KALCHEIM 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 





Season's Greetings 


BOBBY PINKUS 


ASSISTED BY 


ISABELLE DWAN 


—DIRECTION— 








NICK AGNETA 
CURTIS & ALLEN 








HARRISO 


(Character Comedian) 








“le HAPPY. 


YEAR... 
TO ALL OUR 


FRIENDS AND THEIR 
CHICKADEES !!! 
LEON 

& EDDIE 33 w 52 
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1936 ENGAGEMENTS: 
. South America, Los Angeles 
Texas Centennial, Warner Bros 





Shorts, and NOW SECOND SEASON 
AT THE GAY 90's NEW YORK 















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BUSTER SHAVER 


with OLIVE and GEORGE 


Management:—IRVING TISHMAN 
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f “Thanks te JACK HYLTON 
For Solid Booking in England 
Till April, 1937 


JOHNNY 


HOWARD 


New York Rep.—LEW WEISS 
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TOURING WITH HIS GYPSY BAND 
Booked for the Coronation Exhibition (Daily Mail) 1937 ; 
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THE ORIGINAL 


LFREDO 


STILL IN ENGLAND 
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| SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Boston Branch 


RADIO - KEITH -ORPHEUM 
VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 


162 Tremont Street 
CHARLES S&S. BREED, 


DICK HENRY CY SHAPIRO 











Opened at 
Show Aye All the World = _— — ib 
rested to Know 


SIDNEY FISHER =<: 


(Formerly at 29, raga bcs a 
is Now Lo pag Ne ioe odio 


75/77, Sholteburr Avenue 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, ENG. 


Jan. 15th 


RRARAMA TS 


Manager. 

















GALI-GALI 


Direction—-MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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WALTER “DARE” sa cencenccnls Z DECE LE 
WAHL BREE EEE EE EE ESE EEE EM 


Season's Greetings 


THE HOLLENDER HOTEL, Cleveland 
Dec. 21st until Jan. 13th 





— HOLLYWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 
Hollywood, Fla. 
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7 | Sends Greetings to His Friends the Wor ld Over 
25% 
soe When in London Will Welcome You at CIRO'S CLUB, LON. 


DON'S SMARTEST RENDEZVOUS. 


Will Be Pleased to Consider Famous Names for Cabaret 
Attractions. Communicate: AMBROSE, CIRO'S CLUB, 
LONDON. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 


FRED SANBORN 


In His Third Stooging Year 


























FIRST—JACK McLALLEN SECOND—TED HEALY 
And Now GENERAL THEATRES (England) 
BUT THE MISSUS IS STILL STOOGING FOR ME HA, HA, HA 
With Marshmallows and Bananas 
NAT KALCHEIM, Europe, 

P\ Si Morris sss Fosters’ ~— 
ee aS marerevananaay weeceeearnce| Ps ta a Me 
Season’s Greetings 4 

. VENCE S Holiday Greetings (yy. LANDRY | ! 









“RITZ CARLTON REVUE" . From 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL, NEW YORK 
Directions WM. MORRIS OFFICE a 
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Compliments of the Season to All My Friends 
All Over the World 


George Prentice 


Master Manipulator of 1 Punch and dudy Show 
The Original “Eratand a of a ev and ouey Show 














B GEORGE OLSEN 


| And His Music of Tomorrow 


Still Working in England and the Continen Now in His 
Fourth Year. eason’s Pantomime ‘JA "AND THE 
BEANSTALK,’ Glasgow, for Tom Arnold 


Now PALACE Chicago 
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ERIC WOLLHEIM, Europe LEDDY & SMITH, America 





Directions PHIL OFFIN 
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LEONARD KELLER §EP™™™™™ngip ond tava sires 
plot go RR. di S ’ Originators of “Blackout Dance Presentations” 4 

. easons | SEASON’S GREETINGS TO M 

Featuring LORRAINE SISTERS . OUR FRIENDS ALL OVER THE WORLD Ff 

Opened New Year's Eve Lowry Hotel, §t. Paul Greetings 4 LE ELE EE GEES, Z Be ¥ 
a BES 


Holiday Greetings from 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


And His Palmer House Ensemble 


PALMER HOUSE CHICAGO 
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Season’s Greeting To All 


Sincerely Yours, WiR B U S S E 








And Orchestra 


ADA LEONARD 
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CHEZ PAREE 
CHICAGO a 
MICHEL and HERO ‘ ui . SAM. ROBERTS 

"XYL-FUN-ISTS" sane | Sey Re 

After Six Years, py vd England and the | ‘ re ene, POS Hy Suite t48, Slate Lake Bide =, Phone ea a cues 419 
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NICK LONG an EUNICE HEAL 


Send Greetings for 1937 


New Hit Team Opened January | 
of the "Chez Paree" Chicago Theatre 
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Jones, Linick & Schaefer 
Still Think VARIFTY Is 


The World’s Greatest Trade Paper 
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® THE THREE WIERE BROTHERS ir F A | | 
: Extend Seasonal Greetings to Their Friends | t f f 





GREETINGS 


CALE EY 
THEATRE 





All Over the World 


STILL PLAYING 








| 5 and 6, Coventry St., | 
DORCHESTER HOTEL, LONDON a asia tat ) 
London, W. 1. 
peat: oe ee ney | ABE MINSKY  I-H.HERK HAROLD MINSKY 
? BENTLEY'S AGENCY LEDDY & SMITH || Sole Booker: 
| EMPIRE, KINGSTON ; 
Personal Management: PALACE, PLYMOUTH - dj 
HENRY SHEREK GLOBE, STOCKTON He Rae GW GO SO Oe OG Oe Se Ee ee i 
HIPPODROME, ALDERSHOT ie 4 
: THEATRE ROVAL, CASTLE: | RAPS PS RRA MERA RS PARRA | | 
weecererwrgrenerececeserecerece get 


REX CINEMA, HASLEMERE 


Holiday Greetings 
JESS - BOB - AVIS 


LIBONATI TRIO 


i 
1 
|} FORSYTHE, SEAMON & { 
| FARRELL iB 
¥ |] BROOKINS & VAN SPEED AND RHYTHM i 
We 
- 
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BEN DOVA! 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO MY FRIENDS 


Refer: 





DIAMOND BROTHERS 
LARRY ADLER 





“4 } RUSSELL & MARCONI 
‘| VIC OLIVER 
'] LASSITER BROTHERS 

GEORGE BEATTY, 

3 SAILORS 
DEVITO, DENNY FOUR 
ROY FOX 
BILLY COSTELLO (‘POP- 

EYE, THE SAILOR’) 
LEWIS AND MOORE, OWEN 


Dir.s MORT INFIELD 
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Season’s Greetings 





ALL THE WORLD OVER 





Now with 


Prince Littler's Panto "CINDERELLA," 


McGIVENEY, CHILTON 
AND THOMAS, CARROLL 
AND HOWE, ‘PEG LEG’ 
BATES, ‘ROMANCE IN 
PORCELAIN,’ HARRIS 
AND HOWELL, CHAZ 
CHASE, 3 NONCHALANTS, 


So Se 


at the LONDON COLISEUM 














SCHAEFER’S MIDGETS, ° 
GHEZZI BROTHERS, Now Starring at Hl HAT CLUB :' 
GAUDSMITH BROTHERS, i 
European Representatives: American Representatives! ye Gases” Gaoned CHICAGO | 
FOSTERS’ AGENCY WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY PRENTICE, ETC., ETC. H OPENING MAY 3, 1937—-PALLADIUM, LONDON 
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The Season's Compliments from 


GERALDINE aan JOE 


INTERNATIONAL JUVENILE STARS 








Just finished 26 successful weeks on the Continent and England. Now 
appearing at GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS, featured as the Babes in the 
pantomime "BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


Thanks to Emile Littler and Fosters Agency 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS: TO ALL MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 





ALHAMBRA, PARIS 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR 





OF THE 


AND THE 


ITSCHEK © 


VICTORIA PALACE, LONDON 
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“The THEATRE of the STARS” 


BOOKING AGENCY 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


LOEW BLDG. ANNEX 


160 WEST 46" ST. NEW YORK 


Bryant 9-7800 





H. LUBIN 


J. 
GENERAL MANAGER 


SIDNEY H. PIERMONT 


BOOKING MANAGER 








‘THE TOM DIAMONDS’ 


The fight over the sk sie of Joan | 
Diamond, three-year-old daughter of 
Tom Diamond (Diamond Bros.), 


N. Y., while his wife desires her 


Astoria, to have the baby. 


is said that her recovery may depend 
on Joan’s living with Mrs. Holmes. 
The case was to have been heard 


| Dec. 29 by Justice Henry G. Wenzel 


that Diamond would not return from 
London, where he is now appearing, 
until Jate in January. 

At the first hearing in the case on 
Dec. 1, Henry Lehrich, attorney to) 
Mrs. Holmes, charged that Mrs. Dia- 
mond did not agree to the taking of 
the child away from her mother 











SEASON’S GREETINGS 


VIRGINIA VAUGHAN 


NOW AT THE SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON 








letter from Diamond: ‘If you don’t 
'write back giving the child to Mrs 


NK Noonan, I am going to take her with 


me to the middle west and Europe 
30 that the Hoimeses will never see 
aer again.’ 


RK‘ Lehrich also told the court that 
~ physicians feared to perform a neces- 


sary operation upon Mrs. Diamond 
due to her mental state brought 
about by worry over the welfare of 


! § her daughter. 


mother, Mrs. Frances Holmes, of | 


Mrs. Diamond is ill in the Trudeau | 
Sanitarium at Saranac Lake, and it; 


in Jamaica supreme court, but he) 
adjourned it when he was informed | 


i 


vaudeville, and the former Frances | 
Holmes, one-time ‘Follies’ beauty, | 
will be aired in Queens Supreme | 
Court, Jamaica, N. Y., on Jan. 25. | 4 
According to the papers filed in the | 
suit, Diamond wants the child to re- | 
main in the custody of a family | } 


friend, Mrs. Anna Noonan, of 83-29 
Penelope avenue, Rego Park, Queens, | | 
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CHILD CUSTODY SUIT i 
a SEASON’S GREETINGS 


DeWOLFE 
METCALF 
; and FORD 


Now in our Fourth Year in Europe 


FOSTER'S AGENCY 
: Piccadilly Circus 
London 


until she had received the following HOLE EEE EE EEA IEEE GEE 
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REMOVING ALL DOUBT OF PERFORMANCE AND ROUTE! 





GENERAL OFFICES. 


“MELBA THEATRE BLDG.-- 








DALLAS TEXAS 











COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


LEON “ERROL 


NOW PLAYING ROXY, 


NEW YORK 
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WHEN IT “COMES TO. 


LOU HOLTZ 


LONDON AND NEW YORK AGREE 
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HANNEN SWAFFER In The PEOPLE:— 


Harry Pelissier.” 





“Lou Holtz proved himself the finest compere London has ever seen since 











NEWS OF THE WORLD:— 


“T liked Lou Holtz. This American comedian, with his endless 
flow of witticisms, knows the business of Jaughter-making 
from A to Z, and there’s seldom a dull moment when he’s on 
the stage.” 


THE EVENING STANDARD:— 

“BRILLIANT COMPERE FOR BRIGHT CABARET.” 

“Incongruously armed with a forbidding looking 
stick, the immaculate-witted Mr. 
new show at Grosvenor ‘House 
Holtz is not only as ready a compere as our own Mr. Naunton 
Wayne, but a comedian of real brilliance with a flair for the fan- 
tastic-idiotic.”’ 


runs thin. 


ash walking 
Lou Hloltz steered last mght’s 
to easy gotng success... Mr. 
welcome, 
exceptional. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH :— 


“Lou Holtz, a Comedian with a spontaneous flow of wit 
personality that enables him to be funny even when his material 


As he 


terval taking late comers in the audience to task, Mr. Holtz may be 
reckoned a public benefactor.” 


THE TATLER:— 


“As for Lou Holtz on his own, I should like to keep this Ameri- 
can comedian in England for several vears. 
with quiet words and confidential manner can make 
a new one irresistible and an average remark queer and 


through imagining how it, would sound from Lou Holtz.” 


NOW APPEARING AT THE VICTORIA PALACE AND GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(Assisted é DAVID BURNS) 


,anda 


spent an uproarious five minutes after the in- 





He is an original who 
an old joke 


Next time I listen to a dull speech, I shall enjoy it 
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g@ . OUR AIMS: To better conditions for professional 


- @ 15 YEARS AGO @ 


(From VARIETY and Clipper) 


OUR LEADERS: Rudy Vallee, president; Sophie 
Tucker, honorary president; Joe Laurie, Jr., Ben 
Bernie, Pat Rooney and Chick York, vice-presidents; 
Charles Mosconi, treasurer; Ralph Whitehead, ex- 
ecutive secretary; and 32 Councilmen. 


American 
Authors 
again. 
theatres 


Society of Composers, 


Cracked down on 14N. Y. 
for music seat tax. 


v 





OUR JURISDICTIONS: Night clubs, cafes, cabarets, 
restaurants, vaudeville, motion picture presentation 
theatres, private entertainments, fairs, circuses, 
carnivals and all outdoor and variety shows. 


Palace, N. Y., had Houdini, Soph 
Tucker, Lew Dockstader, Harry Car- 
roll Revue and Mme. Bradna, cir- 
cus act, on its New Year bill. Joe 
Cook, too. Show was too long. 


Hit of Codee and Orth act was a 


the stage under her arm, spanking 
him. She was a graduate from the 
Three Ahletas and still in training. 
| 44th Street, N. Y., cut part of its 
vaudeville to feature the 
with Fred Beauvaise, then in the 
limelight in 
Stillman case. Brought some In- 
dians down from Canada to bally- 
& | hoo, but the noble redmen hugged 
& | the radiators inside, 


performers and the show business in general. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ACTORS 


Suite 412, 1560 Broadway, Bond Bldg. 
NEW YORK 

P. S.—Our Best Wishes for a Prosperous 
New Year! 








Eddie Dowling at the N. Y. Winter 
| Garden doing a mixed Irish and 
Hebrew monolog. And doing best 
with his Yiddish in spite of his Irish 
birth. 











So many New Acts around Variety | 
had to run nearly three pages. 
were 38 new turns in one week. A 

record even for then, 
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Grand Opera House, N. Y., was 
showing six acts and a feature pic- 
ture with 


(CHARLOTTE) 


Thanks to Kurt Robitschek’for bringing us over for his ham, Henry W. Savage, Marc Klaw, 
Edgar Selwyn and William Harris 
announced they were out for the re- 
mainder of the 


(JOHNNY ) et the third and fourth turns. G.O.H. | 
* crowd liked the mixture. Incidentally 
a »| there were 18 vaudeville shows cur- 
rren 2 Broderick + ~ 
« B'way biz so bad Charles Dilling- 


VICTORIA PALACE SHOW 


Now HEADLINING English Vaudeville Bills 


season, 


Fennyvessy theatres in Roche 
. ’ throwing in taxi service with t 
Season's Greetings to All Our Friends Cruised the outlying districts in 


bannered cars 
Buropean Rep: 


American Reps 
FOSTERS’ 


; 
y 
¥ 


AGENCY MILES INGALLS and MARK LEDDY Pullman Co. notified managers 
os US GE DE DS DI DE DY OE GE DE OL OS GY that unless actors quit stealing 
PS oS oS GE ZE LES: De DS PE ES} tr towels special cars were out. 
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THPPEHO POOH OOOH det oed | 


and Publishers getting busy | ¢ 


bit in which she carried Orth around | < 


picture | } 


connection with the ; 











There | is 


i New 


a comedy short between |} 


S& CHARLES L. TUCKER 


7: JACKIE GREEN 










BEST 
WISHES 
From Those 


HYAMS BROTHERS 
PHIL, SID and MICK 





x RA FF ER CREM 


MHAL MENKEN 





Year's Greetings 


< » Just Closed with Tom Arnold Production 4 
: Now Touring for G.T.C. 4 


FS English Representative: American Representative: 


MARK LEDDY 
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YEAR IN THE LEGITIMATE 


New year of 1936 had barely been 
yung in when the authors and man- 
agers settled down to battle over a 
new contract, with Hollywood keep- 
ing a watchful eye. The Dramatists 
Guild was cocky and repeated assur- 
ances were sent to the managers that 
they would have no say in framing 
the new ‘agreement.’ 

As the fight progressed the League 
of New York Theatres, representative 
of the managers, grew in strength. 
Cohesion resulted from the Guild's 
attitude and all but a few producers, 
caught in the middle 
through collaborative author- 
ship of plays or because of tie-ups 
with certain leading dramatists, 
stuck together to oppose the authors, 


were 
their 


who 


Younger managers were the most 
determined and, when the older pro- 
ducers advised caution in bucking 
the authors, they were told to pipe 
down. Guild insisted it would draw 
its own contract and the managers 
would take it or leave it. Within the 
Guild it was debated whether to take 
75 or 80% of the picture rights 
money. Finally the Guild issued its 
contract calling for a sliding scale 
wherein the author got a higher per- 


centage when the bidding went 
higher. That was all the managers 


needed to become a virtual unit. 


Hollyweod Angle 


Guild was told that Hollywood 
would be alienated even if the one- 
sided contract were accepted but its 
head, Sidney Howard, doubted this, 
admitting, however, that Broadway 
needed Coast backing. Guild claimed 
lower prices were being paid for 
rights to produced shows, also that 
only three plays had been bought up 
to the end of February. March 2 
was the deadline, when the old con- 
tract passed out. 

Had the authors extended it dur- 
ing the contest they might have got- 
ten nearly everything they demand- 
ed. But, because of that mistake, 
they had to back down and later re- 
consider their own reasoning: ‘Hew 
can we lose?’ 

Authors continued to 
bidding was held down on coast- 
backed shows and that Hollywood 
was only buying plays which each 
individual studio backed. 

Battle went along, with neithc® 
side giving in, until April, when the 


insist that 


managers signed an unusual docu- 
ment, an injunctive agreement 


wherein it was agreed that any sig- 
natory who accepted a play under 
the authors’ contract would be liable 
to legal action. About the same time 
Hollywood indicated it would back 
no more legits if the contract were 
accepted. Then the managers drew 
up their own contract. 


Negotiations 

Few, if any, plays were obtained 
by producers during this period. | 
Finally, in May, the factions started 
to negotiate—which the Guild had 
previously refused to do. Most of the 
disputed points were ironed out, with 
both sides making concessions: Man- 


un 


| spring up and die down. 





agers agreed to give the authors 
60% of the picture money and re- 
tain all title rights, there also being 
some term changes on other rights. 


Negotiated contract was signed on 


May 25 for a five-year period, in- | 
stead of two years, which the Guild | 


had wanted. Managers received 
some favors, too, and when it was 
all over the question of who won 
was difficult to answer. 


Single influence which brought 
the managers and authors together 
more than anything else was the 
presence of Owen Davis. Veteran 


dramatist came back from California 
and told off his fellow 
not talking things 
managers amicably, 
was worked out. 
But Hollywood was not satisfied. 
A ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ was made 
whereby all film companies are to 
lay off backing legits under the terms 
of the new contract. Trouble seems 
to be a set of rules appended to the 
contract in instances where picture- 
backed plays are sold for filmization. 


authors for 
over with the 
Then a solution 


Rules indicate the suspicion with 
which the author regards the film 
executives, and the latter don’t like 


it at al. No financial backing has 
since been accorded to Broadway 
from the- Coast, except for produc- 
tions which were arranged last sea- 
son, before the fight started. 

Coast backed 24 shows during the 
season of 1935-'36. and, while it 
figures in the current season, it is 


claimed to be in only on hangover | 


deals. 

Equity 
With no further policy changes, 
Equity did not come within the 
managerial situation, except when 


the Sunday matter happened to 
Showmen 
were too busy scrapping with the 
authors. Something of a fight within 
Equity flared up, however, when the 
younger radical group sought to in- 
crease its standing in the council. 
Vote sniping started three weeks be- 
fore the annual election, late in May, 
but the administration won by a 3-2 


margin, voting in all its 14 candi- 
dates. This was something of a sur- 


prise, because the opposition had sev- 
eral well-knowns on its ticket. 

An amendment to the Equity con- 
stitution, whereby it is required that 
junior members have 50 weeks of 
playing experience (‘rehearsals in- 
cluded) was finally adopted, but not 


until the issue was balloted by ref- | 
At the 


erendum early this autumn. 
annual meeting a majority was in 
favor of the motion, but not enough 
for adoption. Group (identified as 
the disintegrated Actors’ Forum) 


fought the issue, while the adminis- | 


tration furthered it on the grounds 
that juniors may appear in but .a 
few brief engagements and, under 
the old rule, become seniors auto- 
matically after being in Equity for 
two years. It was argued that such 
members were not’ experienced 
enough to vote, and only appearances 


London’s Legit Season 


London, Dec. 20. 

By strange contrast, the year of 
mourning, just ended in England, 
brought more money to the West | 
End coffers than the Jubilee season | 
the previous year. Despite a number 
of flops, the majority of theatres 
have been constantly in lights, with 
many shows kept out of town cool- 
ing their heels until a house was 
available, and quite a few keeping 
80ing through smallness of overhead 
expenses, 

Hold-overs from 1936 include ‘Call 
It a Day’ and ‘Anthony and Anna,’ 
voth of which celebrated their first 
anniversary just prior to the end of 
the year; ‘Lady Precious Stream,’ 
which after two years has just been 
revived again at the Little theatre; 
Night Must Fall,’ which had run a 
year prior to Emlyn Williams sailing 
with it to New York, and which is 
now playing with a second cast at 
another theatre. 

: Most tragic flop of the season was | 
Transatlantic Rhythm’ which, | if 
handied in a more businesslike 
mauner, and properly budgeted, had 


all the earmarks of a_ successful 
venture, Backstage bickerings, ad- 
Verse publicity caused through | 


“slacies being unpaid and threatened | 
wals-out of stars, caused the be- 
Wildered public to avoid the theatre. 


| never 


| Whistle’: 


knowing from day to day 
whether the curtain would go up. 
Failures 

Next most serious failure was the 
Drury Lane’s spectacular “Rise and 
Shine,’ which only ran five and a 
half weeks: and ‘Going Places,’ with 
six weeks’ run at the Savoy, which 
despite its brevity, established June 
Knight as a success here. Only show 
that survived but one night was 
Fay Marbe’s one-woman venture, 
‘European Soiree.’ over which it is 
best to draw a veil. 

Diana Wynyard’s first effort this 


year, ‘The Ante-Room,’ from a novel 


as did 
Mary 


also ‘Farewell Performance.’ 

Ellis’ anly histrionic attempt. 
Clicks 

Biggest musical hits were ‘Careless 
Rapture,’ Ivor Novello’s. starring 
opus by himself, which will un- 
doubtedly hold over until the spring; 
Leslie Henson’s production of ‘Swing 


| Along,’ Laddie Cliff and Stanley 
Lupino in ‘Over She Goes; Jack 
Buchanan’s ‘This’ Make You 


most of these anticipate 
Coronation business, as their color 
schemes and decor denote. 

Of the dramatic hits. most notable 
were ‘Mademoiselle,’ ‘The Amazing 
Dr. Clitterhouse,” Edgar Wallace's 
‘The Frog.’ ‘Charles the King,’ ‘Pride 
and Prejudice,’ ‘Parnell,’ ‘Jane Eyre,’ 





By Jack Pulaski 


on the stage would qualify them. 
Amendment was the outgrowth of a 
manager’s query as to just what two 
years as a member of Equity con- 
stituted. Matter was brushed aside 
at the time as it applied to a salary 
dispute. 

Another issue still being waged in 


preparation for ‘Road.’ Fresh capital, 
however, has been raised and the 
spectacle was slated to open 
day (4). ‘Jumbo’ started with great 
promise at the Hippodrome, only to 
peter out after it earned $100,000 in 
operation. When it closed, the circus- 
musical-comedy was $190,000 in the 


Equity concerns the elimination of red. Unskilled handling was _ indi- 
the junior minimum salary of $25. cated. 

weekly. It was proposed that there Pulitzer Prize 

be one minimum for all, that of $40 Pulitzer prize committee decided 
weekly, so that managers would be! to make its rules more elastic and 
unable to discriminate in handing changed one, which automatically 


out bit parts. Matter has been up| eliminated works of dramatists 
before the council several times and | who had previously won the award 
tabled, but is sure to be definitely Committee appears to have reacted 


sometime. It is slated | to 


discussion at the 


decided on 
for further 


criticism, and especially in light 


quar- | of the fact that flops had been given 
terly Equity meeting and will again | the prize several times, the award 
get the Council’s attention but, | last spring went to ‘Idiot’s Delight,’ 


whether the new 
cided on, will apply to 
is questionable. 


regulation, if de- 
this 


one of the biggest gross-getters on 
Broadway. Change of rules also was 
partly a nod in the direction of the 


season 


One idea is to discard minimums | Critics Circle, which voted ‘Winter- 
altogether. set’ the best play of the 1935-'36 sea- 
Moving East son. That was one play which had 

Prediction is that the New York been eliminated from Pulitzer con- 
legit field will not be confined to sideration berause its author had 


won the prize previously. 

During last April there were three 
great money plays contending for 
leadership, most unusual for that pe- 


Broadway in the future, but that 
new theatres will swing to the east | 
of the town, especially after the ele- | 
vated road on Sixth avenue is razed. 


New subway on that street is in| riod of the season. All three were 
course of construction but it will | hitting around $23,000 weekly and 
take two or three years more for’! better. Plays were ‘Victoria Re- 
completion. Vast development of gina,’ ‘St. Joan’ and ‘Delight.’ First 


Radio City has Sixth avenue on its 
western boundary and includes one 
legit house currently (Center). 
Another important factor, however, 
is the new building code which per- 
mits apartment houses, office build- 
ings or hotels to include theatres. 
That was forbidden heretofore and, 
because of it, the carrying costs of 
theatres is way too high. When and 
if apartment houses including the- 
atres are erected, the operation costs 
will be so radically revised down- 
ward that a lower price on tickets 
would be a natural result. 
Broadway had a cycie of misery 
plays part of last season and it is 
notable that they all flopped. One 


and last named suspended during the 
summer but resumed and were very 
much in the running throughout the 
fall. 

The Road 


on tour this season than for several 
years, due principally to better con- 
ditions. When. the rates for rail 
transportation were lowered, it was 
expected to boom the road consider- 
ably, however. Low fare does not 
apply to parlor or Pullman sleeping 
cars, however, and a concession was 
refused by the Trunk Lines Associa- 
tion. It was shown that such con- 
cessions were up to the roads them- 
selves and not the Interstate Com- 


‘ " >? mec ve 2 cuce- ~~ . ° 

’ ag a i mong en i es merce Commission, as was commonly 
oo > Ss ¢ V 1] ° . . ~~ 

all he r tae Pes heey . aah Oona believed in show business. I. C. C. 

“ ee ee YPe ' stated it never interfered: with rail- 


of show on the horizon at present. 
That play was backed by the Coast. 
However, there is still a dearth of 
musicals in New York. Musical films 


roads giving group reductions. 
There are fewer productions this 

season, to date, and that is blamed 

by the managers on the authors who, 


are probably one reason and an- ; : cis “iti 
other factor is the high cost and |they claim, didn’t do any writing 
hazard which pertains to such at-| While the contract battle was on. 


There is plenty of backing to be had 
without Hollywood, managers feel. It 
is just a matter of scripts. 

About the same number of hits ar- 
rived up to Thanksgiving as last au- 
tumn, but some sure things arrived 
with the holidays, and showmen say 
the upturn in legit attendance could 
take care of twice the number of 


tractions. 
Heavy Coin 

Yet heavy money is still invested 
in shows occasionally. This season 
has ‘White Horse Inn’ at the Center, 
where it is drawing picture house 
grosses. It cost $290,000 to put on, 
an accomplishment which came after 
many obstacles and more _ internal acts 
: is Sses. 
by ny last season is ‘The Eternal | Predicted theatre shortage again 
Road.’ which came to a halt after \failed to materialize because of the 
$279,000 had been expended and the ‘lesser number of productions and a 
bankroll emptied. Manhattan Opera ,considerable number of flops. Some- 


Mon-” 


as possibly reaching the boards dur- 
ing 1936-'37, but at the rate they 
have been coming in. nowhere near 
that number will be presented. 
Critics 

Gilbert Gabriel of the N. Y. 
American copped Variety’s drama 
critics box score again, with a per- 
centage of 920. John Mason Brown 


of the Post, who has been alternat- 
ing with Gabriel for the brown 
derby, was second with .904 and 
John Anderson of the Journal was 
third with .862 

Data amassed in compiling the 
scores show that there were only 


99 new plays presented during 1935- 
’°36 as against 120 the year before, it 
being a number. There 
were 26 shows in the money, 15 hits 
and 11 moderate successes. Holly- 
wood spent about $1,000.000 for film 
rights and backed 25% of the shows 
produced. 

Summer theatre season was about 
as expected. There were 130 rural 
show ventures in barns and country 
show shops in about 26 states. Most 
of these ventures were for stock, but 
75 new plays were tried out. Only 
10 were nominated as having a 
chance on Broadway. Most of them 
came in promptly and went off 
quickly. However, it was estimated 
that 10,000 actors were kept off the 
street, what with the shows in the 
sticks and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration’s theatre project, a re- 
lief measure. 


record low 


WPA 


There are appreciably more shows | 


Government took over theatre re- 
lief from New York and other states 
last October. There were many de- 
lays and mistakes and it was not 
until March that the legit end really 
started functioning, or at least get- 
ting shows on the boards, after leas- 
ing several theatres in the amuse- 
ment zone. Managers were con- 
cerned over this fact at first and: the 
pretensions of those in the’ WPA’ 
|show project that it was to become 
a permanent part of show business, 
probably a ‘national theatre move- 
ment.’ 

However, there seems to be little 
likelihood of the WPA really being 
opposition to the theatre. Type of 
product and the low admissions (25 
to 55c.) rather rates the whole move- 
ment. 

Deaths 

Percy Hammond, critic for the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, died on April 
25. 

Mare Klaw. formerly of Klaw & 
Erlanger, died in England June 4. 

Joseph P. Bickerton, Jr., theatrical 
attorney and arbiter for film rights 
sales, died in New York on Aug. 20, 
1936. 

Alfred E. Aarons, former pro- 
ducer and formerly general manager 
for Klaw & Erlanger, died in New 


York Nov. 18, 1936. 


‘House was virtually torn apart in! thing like 190 productions were listed | 


| runs were achieved by ‘The Lady of 


| Squire, still in the money after three | 





and Noel! failed to register with ‘Girl Un- 
| known,’ which ran 10 days. 
Eugenie Leontovich (from Holly- 


wood) made a pathetic appearance 


‘Storm in a Teacup’ 
Coward's group of playlets. 
Of the lighter shows, tomfortable 


La Paz, ‘The Composite Man,’ , ' Shakespeare’s ‘Antony and Cleo- 
‘Spring Tide,’ ‘Dusty Ermine,’ ‘Miss patra,’ the critics being ruthless in 
Smith, ‘Spread It Abroad.” ‘The | their condemnation. Show ran only 


Fugitives’ (which intrigued London- four days. 


ers by anticipating the Spanish John Gielgud’s production ol 
revolt), ‘Heroes Don’t Care.’ Tchekov’s ‘The Seagull’ brought 
American shows were more in evi- | healthy patronage until he leit the | 
dence than last year, but none too ne a New York appearance in 
‘ eal amilet. 
rosperous. “Three Men On a Horse , j 
. Charlot 


did best with seven months; ‘Boy 
Meets Girl’ was considered too local, 
12 weeks. ‘Ah Wilderness,’ with a 
cast of mixed accents (Irish Players) 
just about made itself heard at two 
theatres. ‘Blackbirds’ did well at its 
first session, but when reopening at 
the Adelphi on a twice nightly basis, 


Andre Charlot, after staging ‘The 
Town Talks,’ revue 
run, tried his hand with a season of 
straight plays at the Vaudeville. 
First effort, ‘Gentle Rain,’ a harrow- 
ing play on the ‘right to die’ theme 
lingered only five days; the second, 


business dropped and the show | ‘Do You Remember?’, an artless 
closed abruptly. ‘Petticoat Fever,’| comedy with unknown youthful 
with Dennis King starred, only sur- | players, achieved a three months’ 
vived two weeks. ‘Night of Jan. 16’ | Stay. 


ditto. | An 

C. B. Cochran’s productions con- 
sisted of his revue, "Follow the Sun,’ 
which had five months’ artistic suc- 
cess; ‘Laughter in Court,’ a comedy | 
starring Yvonne Arnaud and Ronald 


unpropitious summer 
havoc with Sydney Carroll's Open 
Air theatre season of Shakespeare 
and classic. but as a certain sum was 
guaranteed through subscription, it 
probably broke even. His other two 
shows, ‘The Future That Was,’ lasted 
months, and ‘The Boy David,’ much | only two weeks, while “The Two 
discussed and postponed Barrie play | Bouquets,’ a period satire, is making 
starring Elisabeth Bergner. It | 00d and bound for New York. 

aroused a certain controversial inter- | Other recent productions that look 
est at its inception in Edinburgh, like seeing the New Year in are 


| 


played 


Dr. Henry Moskowitz. executive 
secretary of the League of New 
York Theatres, died Dec. 17, 1936. 


ee in-s-senseeeneesinnssensesste ——— 
—— 


| German, starring Constance Cum- 
mings), ‘Hell for Leather’ and Ian 
Hay's schoolboy comedy, ‘Housemas- 
ter.’ 
Straight Plays 
On the whole, straight plays have 


done the best this year—and these 
either historical. or biographical. 
Kenneth Kent scored artistic per- 
sonal successes in two, ‘St. Helena’ 
and ‘Muted Strings’ (life of Bee- 
thoven), but both failed com- 
| mercially. 

Farces had short shrift, except 
‘Aren't Men Beasts?’ which is still 


for anine weeks’ | 


(banned for 


running after seven months. 
Nothing outstanding in the private 
subscription productions and Sunday 
night special performances, except 
‘The Children’s Hour’ at the Gate 
public performance), 
and a new play. ‘Lese Majeste,’ staged 
by the Repertory Players, which 
would scem to warrant a West End 
gamble. The Embassy has not pro- 
vided much for down-town con- 
though most of its shows 
have been promising: and ‘Professor 
Bernhardi’ transferred to the Phoenix 
for a run. Chief merit this year was 
the discovery of Louis Borell, a 
Dutch actor, who scored instantane- 
ously in a French comedy, ‘Return 
to Yesterday, opposite Gwen 
Frangcon-Davies. He has been requi- 


sumption, 


| sitioned for films. and his next stage 


where it did record business; at the | Mare Connelly’s first managerial 
time of writing, its London fate is | effort here, ‘Till the Cows Come) 
| still to be decided. Home’ ‘by Geoffrey Kerr), ‘French 

Continental stars failed to make| Without Tears,’ ‘Young Madame | 
much impression. Lucie Mannheim! Conti’ (a forceful drama from the 


role is with Diana Wynyard ia 
‘Heart’s Content,’ a new comedy. 
Oniy new dramatist of note is 


Barre Lyndon, with “The Amazing 

Dr. Clitterhouse,’ an established hit 

and set for New York. and ‘Hell for 
(Continued on page 224) 
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Critics Meet the Panie 


By Frederick Donaghey 


(Mr. Donaghey was from 1923 to 
1930 drama critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, and previously served that 


newspaper as music critic and spe- 
cial writer.) 
Chicago, Jan. 3. 

Now that certain convolutions, 
paroxysms, and contortions of the 
Drama have been gravely pro- 
nounced by experts to be the unmis- 
dakable and definite signs of a ‘lively 
art’ in process of slow but steady re- 
covery, it may not be out of key t 
inquire into what happened to the 
professional drama critic 1 the 
apere and demoral veal of 
that art’s enforced | »¢ 1 x 
there is a strong re blance i 
common sense in the hypot 
if there were no plays to conden 
there could not logically be use fo1 


the gentlemen paid to utter condem- 
nation. However, the hypothesi: 
stumbles and lies comatose 
common sense really has never had 
much to do with the practice of 
drama criticism. 

Except, of course, in the 
Isles, where for at least 200 y 
has been either a whole-t 
iion or a part-time side- ttenced 
by much proper dignity, a great 
measure of intellectual honesty, and 
considerable respect for the critic on 
ithe part of not only well-intentioned 
(if rather naive) readers, but also by 
editors and publishers. True, British 
play-reporters, like music critics and 
book reviewers, were deplorably 
underpaid until about two decades 
ago; but, then, they were, as a rule, 
educated and literate men not wholly 
dependent on vocational theatrego- 
ing for a livelihood. 

Some of them were gifted com- 
mentators who so loved the Theatre 
that they preferred writing about its 
activities to any other occupation. 
Others regarded their signed reviews 
as a form of business card which 
could nicely be utilized in the crea- 
tion for them of publicity and re- 
pute. Others had their minds cn the 
quasi-immortality between-covers as- 
sociated with such drama critics as 
George Henry Lewes, the consort of 


because 


British 
ears it 
ime Vvoca- 


} . 
iine, a 


George Elliot, and Hazlitt, whose 
writing on Drama is a minor classic 
these days. Bernard Shaw rose to 


eminence in the Theatre on the steps 
of his play reviews, although actu- 
ally he was-a far better writer about 
music and musicians than about 
plays and actors. And no American 
drama critic has to his credit twe 
such grateful and unrelated works 
as Shaw’s ‘Quintessence of Ibsen’ 
and ‘The Perfect Wagnerite.’ 
Self-Selected 

But this is digression. Drama 

critics for American newsnapers 


have, as a rule, been self-selected. 
Few have been seasoned, all-round 
newspapermen. Most of them feel 
humiliation at being referred to as 
veporters; and few of them have de- 
served a label indicative of so much 
skill. Nearly all of them have been 
blah-blown victims of the ‘glamour 
alleged to be an eternal property of 
the Theatre, and have shuddered at 
the term ‘show-business.” although it 
was devised and applied to the caii- 


ing of the Theatre by some of iis 
most devoted and  accomplishec 
workers. 

For the truth is that no test was 


ever applied to the man successfully 
seeking: 
paper 
other hand, 
strange allure for trained 
petent newspapermen., 

Yo their persuasive eloquence 
expressing. belief that the Theatre 
had the vitality soon to come 
is due to the fact that a majority 


in this land. The job, the 


on 


and 


of the depression, with its shutterec 
playhouses, 
interested populace. 
ers or managing ed.tors 
critics could always be obtained by 
simply calling out the window for ; 
supply, and acted appropriately by 


either finding other jobs on the staf! 
for the specialists or firing them oui- 
right as useless. When new plays 
were to be reported in the papers 
without official critics, the chore 
would be turned over to some staf! 
man with a night off. As one realistic 
Chieago editor-in-chief put it, ‘No- 
body is buying tickets, so what dil- 
ference does it make?’ 

Some publishers and managins 


editérs were personally so fond of 
theatregoing that their sympathies 
were on the side of the endangered 


critic, who was thus permitted to 
hold his sinecure, ..lthough at a cui! 
wage. And, then, there were critics | 


with contracts executed before the 
fogs of 1929. These fortunate souls 
ynade the most of lessened opportu- 


none of them, so far 
shows, 
when asked to help out by 
a picture, lending a hand at 
or even covering a new 


nities, and 
the record 
dignity 
‘doing’ 
radio, 
club. 
Passed On 

took the ultimate journey. 
Parker, idolized by the non- 
vers who read the Boston Tran- 
‘tt. passed on. So also did Percy 
tran 1921 fr 
he Chicago Tribune to the toriea 
Villiar Winter’s task on the Ne 

the 
following. 


Some 
ee 
play 2 « 
scri 


Hammond, ferred in 


vhere newcomer 


acqu se 


W oollcott 
DOXxea 


re a iail 


ande! after having vir- 


tne compass 


Manhattan took to 
, the 
stage itself. 

George S. Kaufman, deciding 
a man could not without de 
the duties of popular dramatist 
and play-reporter, ceased to be a 
play-reporter and_ second-string 


Gal lles, 


monthlies, books platform, radio 


the 

that 
ision 
mix 


critic: the more readily, perhaps, 
since he was better fitted than most 
practitioners to be a first-string 
critic. 

Amy Leslie, supplementing a ca- 
reer on the stage by all but half-a- 
century as critic of the Chicago 
Daily News, made way in the first 
year of the depression for Lloyd 
Lewis, historian and_ biographer. 
Lewis, in turn, found so little to do 
in the way of new plays that he 


has been able to take over the duties 


of sports editor while retaining his 
critics portfolio. Clarence Bullitt, 
with a practical theatrical back- 
ground, lost his first-night pair on 
the aisle in Chicago theatres when 
the Evening Post in 1931 gave up 
the struggle, but is again within 
sniffing distance of the stage as 
Lewis’ assistant on drama. 


Ashton Stevens 


Ashton Stevens, long in the Hearst 
service, moved. from the Chicago 
morning paper, the Examiner, after 
more than 20 years, to the American, 
more Brisbane than Hearst, and does 
a daily column with unabated fervor 
and undiminished love for the the- 
atre. Gail Borden, who gave up 
a professorship at the University of 
Chicago to revert plays (and meet 
actors) for the tabloid Times, re- 
mains on the staff of that afternoon 
paper, but not as critic: the editor is 
of the belief that the space formerly 
set aside for plays can be better 
for other. things. 

When there’s anything to be said 


used 


in the Chicago Tribune about plays, 
the name of Charles 


it is said over 


as | 
displayed excess | 


night | 





When 
ing its 
Chestnu 


ticket 


the 
started 
brought 


it just 

Gordon 
‘Liste! 

swer, ‘c 





The Women’ was play- 
tryout date at the 
t Street theatre, Phila- 


publicity? 
tisements? 


st customer, Gordon 
some queries. ‘What 
you here? Was it the 
Was it the adver- 
The cast? Or was 
because this is a Max 
show ”’ 
1, buddy.’ was the an- 
an the chatter and give 
v¢ I'm in a hurry.’ 


He Found Out 


delphia, Max Gordon, producer, 
decided he would double in the 
window 
get some audience reaction. 
While getting the ducats for 
fir 


for a 


while to 








LORRE WILL BREAK IN 


‘NAPOLEON ON COAST 


Peter 
here 


Le 


irre 


before t 
Production was slated for 


in December. 


Lorre was called 


Los Angeles 


wi 
he 


ll play 


play is 


Jan. 3. 

‘Napoleon [ 
taken east. 
Broadway 


for film work at 20th-Fox last month, 


labors 
stage 


icker 
n the 


but will arrange his fi 
in order to sanawich 1 
chore sometime in April. 
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L. Knapp didn’t survive to meet the | 


new 
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adelphia In- | 
is yet to 
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of weeklies and month- 


Benchley’s 


delectable 


travesties of play-reporting will, it 


is hoped, 
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Mavewinind’s in the Show Biz 


By HAL HALPERIN 


Chicago, Jan, 3. 

Question—Are the daily news- 
papers going into show business? 

Answer.—Most of them have been 
in show business for years, 

Let a cheap tavern hostess 
| into a brawl and she’s 
‘showgirl in jam.’ An _ ex-chorus 
| girl gets into a mix-up, either as a 
layman’s wife or the third point of a 


get 


triangle, and the copy-desk dis- 
covers, in trying to make her shabby 
story fit page 1, that she’s ‘a forme! 
Follie beaut) .’ An extra of the 
Chicago Opera or the Metropolitan 
one of 30 or 40 g used merely to 
help make a crowd in full-stage 
;cenes—elopes at 2 a.m. to Crown 
Point r Hoboken and is metamor- 
uaa bi tne city-room into < 
‘grand-opera diva.’ 

The papers that have put up the 
stiffest front against duly accredited 
press-agents in show-business are 


the papers most eager 
and highlight an 
into footlight importance if a 
tional story angle may be had, 
the staid 
cent 


to front-page 
anonymous super 
sensa- 
Even 
Associated Press has in re- 
years been pathetically trying 


to please its member-papers by put- 
ting on its wires anything with even 
a tinge of stage-interest. As the 


A.P. has neither files nor background 
of the theatre, its theatrical 
oft strangely inaccurate. 

Few papers to care, long 
as there’s something about a stage 
screen personality. (Theyre more 
careful about radio performers, most 
of whom have a protective sponsor- 
ship that would roar with rage in 
the counting-room if unpleasant mis- 
takes were made in print.) 

The answer has to do with cir- 
culation, publishers and editors hav- 
ing the belief that the public would 
rather read about people in show- 
A re- 


‘news’ is 


seem sO 


or 


headlined as a | 


cent example of this line of thinking | 


' 


had to do with an afternoon paper's 
assigning a good reporter to stick | 
with the cops on a murder case. A 


rival reporter 
| from another 


with the same orders 
paper casually men- 


rymore had fallen on the stage the 
night before, sprained an ankle, 
dismissed the audience 
through the play. 

The first reporter phoned his city- 


and 
half-way 


editor who told him to drop the 
murder-case and get facts about 
Miss Barrymore. The facts were 
that the actress had swooned behind 
the screen in the big scene of “The 
School for Scandal,’ had recovered 
and picked up her cue without the 
audience knowing, and that the 
'show had been as usual save foi 








the job of critic on a news- 


has through the ages had 


come 
in 


back 
of 
the critics survived the worst perioc 


idle performers, and un- 
Some publish- 
decided that | 




















KATHARINE CORNELL and GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


IN THEIR BEEKMAN PLACE STUDY, NEW YORK CITY 


| tioned that he had heard Ethel Bar- | 
brothers. | 
be | 
tried in the crucible of a daily paper | 
busy 
a number 

Robert 


| editor 


an extra minute or two in_ the 
fentr’acte while the house-doctor 
listened to her heart and felt her 


pulse. A passing and unimportant 
illustration, this, but eloquent in 
making clear how cockeyed a ];) 
may become in his hungry 
quest for show-business news. 

Statesmen, bankers, doctors. law- 
yers, corporation-heads, politicians. 
noted pedagogs, famed scientists. and 
even candidates for high politica) 


otf- 


fice become nobodies in reader-jn- 
terest when compared with ‘ladies of 
the ensemble,’ night-club tenors. « 


team of married adagio dancers h; 


ing a fight after the midnight floor- 
show. And as to marquee name 
anywhere, they have first claim < 
editorial favor hardly secon 
the hour-by-hour cable dispatch« 
anent Mrs. Simpson. 
The Chi News’ New Tack 

The Chicago Daily News. whic} 
for years had a standing order t 
kill any press-agent or theatrical 


manager who darkened its doorsiey 


has a page 2 long famous for its 
costly and exclusive cabled news. 


But the News now gives two or three 


pages a day to show business. and 

five and six pages on Saturday 
The News is singled out because 

it has ever been famed for its 


austerity and its inhospitality to peo- 
ple of the stage; although its famous 
critic for 50 years, Amy Leslie had 
been a prominent player in operetta 


before turning to journalism. But 
what is true of the News is true in 
kind, with but slight variance. of 
all other newspapers in the U. §. 


Editors everywhere in the land in- 
sist that show-business provides the 
most compelling reader-interest. Co}- 
bert’s twisted ankle, Harlow’s 
hair or Gable’s black eye are worth 
rush wire rates, not only in Amer- 
ica, but to any part of the globe. 
Hollywood finds an avid world 
eager to know about Kay Francis’ 
sinus, Bing Crosby’s dislike of cam- 


new 


phor-pills, and Baby Leroy’s pet 
name for W. C. Fields. As if to 
maintain geographic balance in wn- 


important tattle, daily in the Times 
Square district the papers retail all 
the ragtag chatter and Zessip about 
the Tenderloin set. 

The army of 400 correspondents in 
Holiywood is growing and the film- 


making bosses are seriously con- 
sidering an arrangement whereby 
previews, first-nights, and the like 


shall be limited to not more than 10 


or 15 reporters, each to represent a 
chain of newspapers, or at least a 
group of papers, agreeing to use this 
one reporter's stuff. 

The formidable James Keeley, 


| when executive editor of the Chicago 


Tribune, put that paper into show- 
business when he suggested material 


| for a serious play about newspaper- 





men to J. M. Patterson, scion of the 
Patte:son branch of the ownership. 
Joe Patterson, who had been dab- 
bling with one-acters, dramatized 
Keeley’s suggestion, called it ‘The 
Fourth Estate,’ split royalties with 
Keeley, and the Tribune boomed the 
play into a long and profitable Chi- 
cago run. 

The Chi Trib is even now directly 
in show business as sponsor of the 


mighty August Music-Festival. the 
Golden Gloves fights, ete. So is the 
Hearst string of papers with swim- 
meets, regattas, rifle-matches, soap- 
box derbies, and others. The Daily 
Times, the town’s tabloid, has its ski 
meet and other stunts, including six- 
day bicycle races. The News has 
boat-races and other contests. and 


thinks they're important in making 
more readers. The Omaha World- 
Herald has an opera and music 
series of high cost and merit. 
New Adjuncts 

Most papers today mix inio the 
night club game, also, and find in 
it a real source of revenue through 


advertising. Not so long ago big- 
city papers thought they were 
veritable toffs of enterprise when 
they carried on the staff 2 dram: 
critic with nothing to do but the 
new plays, although some critics 
were expected to do music, too. in 
season. Now such a paper is under- 


staffed unless its list of reviewers in- 
cludes besides the drama 
music critic, a drama editor. 
news reporter or 
a radio critic, nite club critic. 
one picture reviewer, a_ column 
about the new phonograph discs, et 
The papers find it pays in one way 
another. Thus 120,000 atiend the 
annual night of the Tribune's huve 
open-air music festival. Again that 
number of persons, representins 
capacity of Soldiers’ Field, had resei- 
vations Aug. 20 last for a scheduled 
football game between Chicago A!!- 
Stars and Detroit Lions. A de: 
threatening sky all day did its stuf! 
(Continued on page 225) 
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Yesteryear's 


One night, not lately, a couple of, 


old-timers came out ‘of a theatre 
after viewing the unveiling of a new 
play of distinctly modern type; a 
naked idea only half clad in lan- 
guage that in another year would 
have been frowned upon on the 
street, let alone the stage. 

‘ wonder,’ one chuckled, ‘what 
William Winter would say if he had 
a critical job today. Remember how 
old-timers frothed at the 
‘The Turtle, how they 

Nethersole kiss 
stairway? Why, 
about 15 years ago they 
wanted Al Woods sent to jail for 
‘Demi-Virgin.’ They did pull the 
play. How today’s audience would 
have yawned over Blanche Bates in 
‘Naughty Anthony’ even if she did 
jake off her stockings. Critics aint 
what they used to be.’ 

‘Neither is the stage,’ countered the 
other. ‘The critic is merely the 
product of his times. Winter, Fyles, 
Dale, represented the drama of their 
day. They handled it as competent- 
ly as the men of today, but from a 
different angle. They wouldn't be 
wanted today, except possibly Alan 
Dale and Acton Davies, who were 
regarded as oddities in their period.’ 

And that’s the case in a nutshell. 
Drama changes, and with it the dra- 
matic commentators. There are new 
standards of merit, and the current 
style of play; the outgrowth of the 
flesh debacle started by the Metro- 
politan Opera’s production of ‘Sa- 
lome,’ with its ‘Dance of the Seven 
Veils,” taken over into vaudeville by 
Eva Tanguay, is the direct sponsor 
of the current fashion In drama. It 
has created a new support for the 
iheatre, and it is to be questioned 
whether most of the current play- 
voers would stand for the lengthy 
critiques evolved by the star writers 
of the double decade from 1890. 

Most of the old-timers were learned 
and sincere, but not as dull as those 
words might connote. William Win- 
ter, writing against the deadline, 
iurned in some gems of critical 
writing. He was inclined in his later 
years to overpraise David Belasco, 
but then he was among those who 
had seen the young Belasco climb 
from the staging of shows for the 
Frohmans, through his highly 
cessful collaborations as a playwright 
with the elder William deMille, to 
author and producer in his own right 
He had every reason to be apprecia- 
live of the genius (tricky though it 
was) which had raised Belasco from 
“May Blossom’ to ‘The Darling of the 
Gods.’ 

Wm. Winter’s Influence 


those 
mouth over 
over the 
‘Sappho’ 


ecreame ad 
and the 
it’s only 


SUC- 


Winter cast a sane and healthy in- 
fluence on the theatre. He stood for 
all that was best, and he knew the 
good from the bad. 
were lengthy beyond current usage, 
but they were readable in spite of a 
slight heaviness. He wrote in flow- 
ing prose the poetical thoughts of a 
lover of the theatre. It was litera- 
ture in itself. 

Franklin Fyles, of the Morning 
Sun, stood but little below Winter 
as a scholarly writer, but his stand- 
ards were not as altruistic, and his 
own reaction was perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the melodrama he wrote 
for Charles Frohman in the early 
days of the Empire. ‘The Girl He 
Left Behind Him’ struck a popular 
note. It was embellished with stage 
inickery, including a flag that blew 
stinight out from its staff by virtue 
of a hollow staff and a power blower. 
He vepresented a compromise be- 
iween the old and the new. He 
intruded a vigorous western miltary 
(ama on a stage long be devoted 
io society plays. He was avant 
courier of the development which 
eventually led to Al H. Woods and 
Owen Davis. 

James G. Huneker was another 
who wrote brilliantly and forcefully 
but Huneker was an _ all-around 
critic, equally at home in discussing 
music, art, literature and drama. 
Most commentators will be inclined 
10 place Huneker, as a 
writer, in the post-century flight 
since his earlier work was not 
Signed, but Huneker dates from 
around 1890. W. H. Turner had 
started the New York Recorder as a 


drama 


morning newspaper, with Harry 
Nagle iis dramatic editor. Nagle 


ws: 


as a good advertising hustler, but 
knew little of writing. He 
Huneker to ghost for him. Huneke 
was then second stringer to Otto 
sloersheim on the Musical Courier. 
€ was getting but $30 a week, and 
‘sought side money. He derived 
some income from advanced piano 
'nstruction at Mrs. Thurber’s Na- 
‘onal Conservatory of Music, and 
was glad to pick up the Recor fer 


hired 


| the control. 


His critiques | 


ington 


Theatrical Journalism | 


By Epes W. Sargent 


job. He was keen, incisive and cor- an ace press agent until he devel-| 
rect, but he wrote to please the busi- oped the bad habit of promoting | 
ness office. He had to, in order to himself over the play he was sup- | 

| 


hold the job. and since few knew he| posed to publicize. and Willard Hol- 
the writer, he did not resent | 
Later, over his own 
signature, he did splendid work, 


was combe, who attained considerable | 
success as a librettist of lesser pro- | 
ductions. 

Leander Richardson. editor of his 
own Dramatic News and later of the 
Morning Telegraph, was : 
interesting 
thought to 


Alan Dale’s Showmanship 
Alan Dale of the then N. Y. Jour- 
nal, now the American, was regarded 
more as a comedian than critic: He 
wrote 


and 
writer but gave more 


SOUNG 


in a peculiar style, and always general theatricals that 


with his eve on a good comedy lead. | criticism. He was in the confi- 
Typical of his mental attitude was dence of most Broadway producer 

a remark he made in the lobby of | W%° kept him fully advised and 
the old Hammerstein’s Olympia. permitted him io frame his stories 


in accordance with still unknown 
facts As one of the higher-ups in 
the Klaw & Erlanger 
plained, ‘We trust 
he never 


Hammerstein had produced a ballet, 
‘Marguerite,’ 


ductions at the 


on the lines of the pro- 
Empire and Alham- 
bra. in London. It included a circus 
number in which four girls pranced 
around under the guidance of a ring- 


oTnce ex- 


Leander because 
betravs a confidence He 
won't print it until the time is ripe.’ 


Sometimes Leander had to let some- 


master. In the lobby someone ab th Great % 90 

- > sise ge S ) sure a) > 
asked Dale what he thought of the ye 7 hash . "| , BOUL ¢ . f the 
effort. Dale looked at him abstractly. | — _ le rst news. In spite 


of a reputation for 
Was one of the 


{ ——-—- 


had had tails,’ he| pugnacity. he 
said. ‘I could have written a great 
story.” But they didn't have tails, 
and Dale did not write a very good 
story. 

Once he got his comedy idea he 
could settle down and regard a pro- | 
duction comfortably, but he was ill 
at ease until he found an inspiration 
Dale was an Englishman, living in 
the provinces (Manchester, if mem- | 
orv. serves). He wrote Leander 
Richardson. then of the Dramatic 
News, a letter. when the latter vis- 
ited London. asking for a secretarial 


‘If those horses 


About a quarter of a century ago. 
when show business was a mile o1 
more below 42nd street, the selling of 
tickets by agencies was 2 business, 
not the comparative racket which it 


job that might lead to a writing developed into 
birth, and Richardson brought him Titers wale enle & tia smandiee 
over. Dale outlived his day and . & te 


and they were mostly spotted down- 


faded from the picture. When Sime | town too, near the financial district. 


gave him a job on VARIETY it was to 


assist him in a comeback, but the 


ype ; times, when the legitimate was 
novelty of the ic -. be a: oe a .t known as the ‘two dollar theatre, 
— nc . ac ¢ ) 
there was not muc ack OF that tO' and no manager charged more for | 


give him a second start. 

A better wearer of the cap and 
bells was Acton Davies of the Eve- 
ning Sun. Davies did not strive for 
comedy effects. but when he did let 
go it was worth while. Regarded as 
one of his best quips was his opening 
on a critique on Otero, a heavy- 
footed. small-voiced Spanish dancer 
brought over by the Eden Musee to 
compete with Carmencita at Koster 


the best orchestra fioor tickets. 
Now there are 40-odd agencies o1 
speculators of all types. In former 
days patrons of ticket brokers called 
personally for their pasteboards, but 
that rarely occurs now—the tele- 
phone is the means by which most 
agencies operate. Then theatregoers 
bought tickets at least two weeks in 
advance. Theatre parties of friends 
were frequent and the feminine 


& Bial’s. ‘We have seen Otero sing. | clientele sought the boxes for Satur- 
we have heard her dance’ gushed! day matinees. Now box tickets are 
Davies. And that was the matter the hardest to dispose of. 


in a nutshell. There are any number of reasons 

But even more neatly turned was why the methods of ticket avencies 
a comment on a Spanish-American | have changed. and not the least fac- 
war play at the Grand Opera house.!tor is the speed with which .the 
which Davies caught on an off night! average theatregoer demands service. 


and kiddingly reviewed. The out-'| So much has been said about high 
standing bit was ‘the second act prices of theatre tickets that this 


takes place in a castle which, like 
most of the women in the play, has 
been ruined by the Spaniards.’ cause they insist on good locations at 
Davies always was an enigma tO, the last minute and the law of sup- 
Broadway. Short of stature, with a| ply and demand goes into action. 


fact is overshadowed. Patrons are as 
much to blame as the broker be- 


air, he was regarded as being a bit | box-offices and in the agencies dates 


| chubby face and a rather ing a it Rise in the price of tickets at the | 


on the border line. But, on the other ‘from a_ period during the World 
hand, Charles Hastings recalls a/ War, approximately 20 vears ago. 
night when he dropped into a Turk-| Previously one manager sought to | 
ish bath on Lafayette street. Davies | tilt the scale. At the Belasco the 


had arrived shortly before and 
someone made a crack at him in the 
tank room. When Hastings got there 
they were draining the pool to fish 
out a couple of the victims. Davies 
knocked out an even half dozen men 
before they could grab him. 

On the other side, Davies ran into 


price on Saturday was made $2.50— 
federal admission tax 
dreamed of then. 
Patrons refused to buy at the in- 
creased price and, after about four 
Saturdays, the rate reverted to two 
bucks even. 
The $6.60 Top 


Frank Keenan in a street car. It Ticket scales started up when re- 
was at the time when E. H. Sothern) yues and costly musicals were fash- 
and Virginia Harned were dissolv- | joned. Some of the latter had box- 
ing their matrimonial bonds. Miss | office tops of $6.60. Then came the 
Harned had gone to Davies’ mother. | stock market ccllapse and down 


up in Westchester. “What do you | ctarted scales. The $5.50 top which 


think, Frank?’ Davies cried, ‘Soth- | applied to many musicals appears to 
fern wants to name me CO-respon- | be out, despite the improved condi- 
dent.’ ‘He fiatiers you.’ retorted | tions of today. But the $2 theatre 
Keenan, thereby spoiling Davies appears to be cut, too. Few shows | 


day for him. are occasionally on that scale treally 
| $2.20, for the nuisance admission tax 

Louis DeFoe. of the Morning | still prevails) after the run has been 
World, was a scholarly writer, who | lengthy, and to counter the cut-rate 
bad a trick of beating the business | idea, but the average straight play 


DeFoe and Darnton 


office. He wrote what he thought is $3.30 top. Scales for musicals are 
of. a new play the morning after, | about peak at $4.40 top. Two straight 
but his Sunday recapitulation was) plays have the same rate on Broad- 


meet the impassioned 
managers to the pa- 


way now, but are 
One 


trimmed to exceptional in- 


appeals of the musical tried $5.50 last 


stances. 


pers advertising department. Often | season and it was found to be a mis- 
the two opinions were diametrically | take. 
different, but everyone was happy. Before the war. when some girls 


Charles Darnton, of the Evening | 
World. did not have to revise be- 
cause he seldom went radieal. This 
wes so particularly true of his Shu- 


worked in box-offices and were paid 
$12 per week, the handful of brokers 
received no more than 80 tickets per 
night in all. There were from 15 to 


bert notices that all the insiders! 20 legit theatres. Box-offices and 
wondered why. jagencies always used diagrams 10 
It wus at the time when the Shu-, show customers where the seats 


beris were in ‘the seats of the 
mighty and banning critics right and 


were located, but seldom is that 
practice resorted to now. Then it was 
left. They drove three out of Wash- a custom to auction off tickets for the 
zvlone — Channing Pollock, | horse show and the brokers plunged 
who has them partly to thank for! for thousands of dollare buying in 
having driven him into playwrighi- | the pastehoards, 
ing: Will A. (Piggy) Page, who was What really 


brought sebeut§ the 





PEGITIMATE 


best liked of the’ 


Those were virtually pre-Broadway | 


was not) 
But it didn't work, | 


dramatic writers, and with reason. 
Rennold Wolf, who § followed 
Richardson jinte the Telegraph job 


| was not a good critic, but he got oui 


a snappy daily department and was 
the best toastmaster the Friars ever 


had. Around the office it was be- 
| lieved that his then wife. Hope 
Booth, wrote the best of his stuff. 


The copy was always in her hand- 
writing. In this he was little differ- 
ent from Charles Dillingham, when 
he did the Evening. Sun stuff. be- 
fore Davies took hold. Jennie Yea- 


mans supplied him with his best 
stuff and he never wrote as well 
after they were divorced, 

Points West 

In Chicago, Amy Leslie, a former 
actress, was not only on top of the 
heap but most of the heay When 
her personal interest was not en- 
gaged she was a keen and incisive 
writer and she was as much courted 
is is Louella Parsons on the Coast 
today. 

Out on the Pacific hore nton 
Stevens was the works. He did not 
do as well when he removed t 
Chicago. There were others wh« 


enjoyed local repute without getting 
much known outside 
| towns. 

There were a lot of writers 


their ow! 


hen and Now—Ticket Brokers 


By Jack Pulaski 


multiplicity of agencies was an al- 


dermanic law ruling out sidewalk 
| tickets speculation. The sidewalk 
| sellers solved * the problem by 


securing offices and setting up busi- 
ness as ‘legit’ brokers. When the $2 
theatre started on the boom that led 


to wholesale building of theatres. the | 


result was that 68 theatres were 
operating with shows, not counting 
the Greenwich Village spots and the 
neighborhood houses, called the 
‘subway circuit.’ It got to be so 
that nearly all good tickets for hits 
reached the hands of the agency 
people. 

Bigger the business grew the more 
‘brokers’ there were. Clerks quit 
jobs in established agencies and 
opened up on their own. . Some still 
| have stores, others operate in offices, 
| depending principally on_ phones. 
All seem to manage to dig out a few 
good locations and it is increasingly 
hard for the big agencies to secure 
the size of allotments they desire, 
Ice 

About 15 years ago prices at the 
box-office started to climb and the 
premiums or excess over the regular 

| scale were lifted in accompaniment. 
In the old days the agencies sold 
| tickets at 50c over the box-office 
rate, gave 25c. to the treasurers, and 
both sides were satisfied. When the- 
atre people went wild on prices, the 
| ‘ice’ went up to $1 and sometimes 
more per ticket. Admissions tax law 
failed to hold down prices, which 
dates from the later stage of the 
war; in fact, the figures continued 
climbing until 1929. Investigation by 
federal authorities brought out con- 
siderable data on transactions be- 
tween brokers and box-offices and 
the agencies were forced to disgorge. 

At that time the government 

was supposed to get 50% of all 
money charged for tickets in excess 
of 50c over the established or box- 
office price. Brokers were detected 
evading that provision. At present 
the tax is 10%. on whatever the 
ticket is sold for. Agencies, how- 
ever, stick to the odd amounts when 
getting high prices. Tickets for hits 
may be $3.30 at the box-office. but 
' brokers may secure $6.60. and, for 
$4.40 musicals, as high as $8.80. 

Some agencies are supposed to 

stick to announced prices, that is. 
charge no more than the legalized 
75¢ over the box-office price, plus 
the several cents additional admis- 
| sion tax. Those who sell in excess 
|are gypping. In former times the 
| practice was rare or unknown. Then 
|a broker conceived the idea of get- 
iting better prices. When patrons 
asked for tickets for a hit they were 
told that there were none but. ‘we 
may get some from the fellow on 
the ‘walk’.” which meant an addi- 
tional charge. 


Buys 

What is alluded ty as a pernicious 
| practice is that of the ‘buy out’ a 
| transaction wherein brokers pguar- 
| antee to sell allottments nightly ove: 
ja period of weeks. It is the 
| that were blamed for the spreac 
|} of gypping to nearly all agencies 
Too often the agencies ran up against 
bad weather and the managers re- 
fused to accept more than the agreed 
percentage of returns. Agencies re- 
taliated by charging high prices « 


buys 


;even up the losses. At least, thet 
| is the story insisted on. 
Buys originated before legit be- 


VARIETY 


'areund New York who had 


211 


their 
fingers in the dramatic pie. Stephen 
Fiske, who was a bit of a logroller, 
had an interesting column in the 
Spirit of the Times, but’ Harrison 
Grey Fiske of the Mirror cut but 
little critical ice. (It was never cer- 
tain whether these Fiskes were 
brothers or cousins.) 

E. D. Price wrote brilliantly of the 
theatre world in the Telegraph, and 
really was Broadway's first column- 
ist in his ‘Man Behind the Scenes. 
He did not essay criticism, 
because he always held a mana- 
gerial job. He was F. F. Proctor’s 
first general manager, and late) 
went back to Bill Brady in the hal- 


partly 


cvon days of ‘Lovers’ Lane’ and 
Way Down East.’ He was reputec 
to be the only business manage 
with whom Richard Mansfield could 


ever get along. 


Frank 


and Gen. 


3utler, son of Peari Eytings 
Ben Butler, followed Pag, 
on the Telegraph and had a different 
each day of the week 
obituary notice in the Tele- 
graph the six one-column heads 
from his daily stint were his best 
He was one of the brain- 
lest theatrical writers in the past 
half century, but was too lazy to do 
his best, his second best being very 
£oOoQa. 


column fol 


In his 


memorial 


came firmly established in Times 
Square. First-known buy was made 
between the brokers and the Stai 
theatre, 13th street and Broadway. 


Attraction was Sir 
repertory. 


Henry Irving in 


It was quite an interval before 
the theatre building boom uptown 
provided all manner of houses for 
the $2 theatre. Even before the 
building urge was over, prices had 
started up. By that time there were 
nine legit houses on 42nd street be- 
tween Broadway and Eighth ave- 
nue—nearly all those theatres sre 
cheap admission spots with LT nag ay 
| pictures and stock burlesque now. 
Still. if realty comes back as. indi- 
cated at present, some of 42nd 
streets one-time legiters, will prob- 
ably be reclaimed. 
The Tysons 
New York’s first ticket agency was 
slarted by George I Tyson, located 
in a lower East Side hotel near 
Niblo’s Garden and dated 1859. Some 
time afterward Thomas McBride. 
father of John and William, who 
operate Mck-ide’s today, opened a 
newsstand ane ticket office in the 
Rector Arcade, on Rector street 
A. Jonas, who had worked with the 
elder McBride in the Union Square 
hotel, 15th street and Fourth ave- 
nue, then opened a ticket agency in 
the Astor hotel, at that time located 
at Vesey street and Broadway. 
George Bascom, a telegraph opera- 
lor. married into the Tyson family - > 
and founded The Tyson Co., which 
| branched out and established the 
' first chain of hotel ticket and news- 
stand offices. Later, Wesley Tyson 
and his brother George, nephews of 
George I., opened up shop as ticket 
brokers under the name of Tyson 
& Brother, which explains how 
the Tyson name was attached itd™™# * 
three different ticket enterprises 
They opened in the old Windsor 
hotel, 47th street and Fifth avenue 
and, when that burned down, moved 
into the Manhattan hotel, 42nd street 
and Madison avenue, now a bank. 
Another of the earlier brokers was 
Fred Rullman, located on lower 
Broadway, and specializing in grand 
opera tickets, also publishing libret- 
tos on the side. One of his relatives 
followed suit and opened up at 
Browdway and Wall street. 
Eddie Alexander 


Uptown Ecdie Alexander, 


was 


whose specialty wes sporting events. 
He was established in Julio’s cigar 
store in the Coleman House, 28th 


<treetand Broadway. Another ticket 
spot not far away was in the Fifth 
avenue hotel. 

ji was the Tyson Co., 
the Tvson organizations, 
the most powerful of all 
for a time. That agency corraled, 
nexwrly all tickets for the hits and 
had a monopoly in its grasp. Some- 
thing went haywire within the office 
and whet looked hike a ticket war 
for « while subsided. Cornpany was 
absorbed by John Sullivan and 
Hurty Kaufman several years ago. 

MecBrides took over the Bascom 
group. Late Joe Leblang entered 
| into the premium field with a deal 
i Postal Telegraph. 
| Those three are the major sgen- 
cies of the present, but there sre 
many others doing business more 


second of 
that was 
agencies 


conservatively, however, than before 
‘the depression began. : 
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Plays Out of Town 


. but the illusion is completely | 


cordict comes between an | 
idealistic young owner 
' of mountain (Meredith) and a couple 


| anti-modern, 





Fulton cf Oak Falls 


New Haven, Jan. 2. 
Comedy x three acts by Parker K. Fen- 
Nelly presented by George M. Cohan anid 
Sam H. Harris at Shubert theatre, New 
Haven. Jan, 1, "87: stars Cohan: direct 
by Sam Forrest; settings, W. Oden Waller 
$2.75 top. 
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George Cohan has rewritten Parke: 
Fennelly’s opus of home life in a 
small community into a session oi 
@asy-foing entertainment that car- 
ries a typical Cohan role for the vet 
actor. 

In one respect it borders on a car- 
bon copy of ‘Ah, Wilderness’: it con- 
cerns a father and his offspring dur- 
ing the years when that offspring is 
flounderin? through adolescence. In 
this case. however, the offspring is 
a iauchter. Several passages in 
which Cohan offers fatherly advi« 
are reminiscent of ‘Wilderness’ dia- 
log. 

Play’s present shortcoming is its 
pace. Runs over two and a half 
hours. with many windy sequences 
and lethargic action. Primarily a 
gabfest, play can stand plenty of 
chonvving without hurtng it any. 
and the value is there. 

It's human interest material richt 
from the oncning curtain and has 
apoeal for wiccly varied audiences. 
Althouch the Cohan influence 
weighed heavily in putting across 
the premiere, play should be able. to 
stand on its own merit as good 
aliversion. 

Ed Fulton (Cohan) is the solid and 
substantial citizen of an average 
American community. Youthful ro- 
mance, started at a resort hotel. 
failed to mature when the girl died 
and Fulton later married and even- 
¢ually found himself surrounded with 
A impatient wife, an invalid mother- 

n-law, a brother-in-law who never ' 
mnanaged to corral a job, and a 
daughter, Betty, about to launch on 
her first wild venture by arranging a 

wountry weekend with Harry Shel- | 
on, son of Fulton’s lifelong enemy. 
WVnaware that the weekend is being 


mromoted under false colors, Fulton | 
induces the girl’s mother to let her ; 


go, but takes the precaution of ask- 
§ng his neighbor, a minister, to keep 


an eye on things while he (Fulton) ; 


is away on a supposed fishing trip. 
Fishing trip is, in reality, a return 

to the resort hotel for the purpose 

of re-living those old romantic days 


in memory. At the hotel, Fulton | 


meets a young girl, Elaine, who en- 


joys his comnany and his reading of | 
Tennyson. While at the resort, Ful- | 


ton gets word from the minister that 
the daughter's weekend house party 


4s a phoney and it develops that she | 


and Harry register at this same hotel 
for the night. 


Fulton encounters them while in. 


company with Elaine and Betty 
4hinks he has slipped off for a May- | 
(December rendezvous on his own. 
Fulton forces the boy and girl to re 


‘turn home and everything is finally | 


squared when Betty learns the truth 


about her father’s interest in Elaine. ; 


Curtain brings wedding plans for 
Betty and Harry and a finale to Ful- 

ri tan’s scrap with the boy’s father. 

—~ Besides Cohan, who is aces in the 
Fulton role. Brandon Peters is top- 
notch as the minister, Rita Johnson 
is a #love-fitter for the Elaine wart. 
ditto Robert Lieht as Harry Sheldon 
and Frencesea Lenni as Betty. 

Excellent bits are turned in bv 
Gilberta Faust, Doro Merande and 
Edwin Redding. Balance of the 
tranne is generally okay. 

Direction is smooth, with nice han- 
alint of a shift in tempo durine the 
scene in which Fulton and Elaine 
sentimentallv discuss Tennyson, are 
interrunted bv a blatant group in his 
hotel room, then pick up the former 
thread in the same strain again. 
Four sets drew individual avvlause 
here. end rated it, with lighting a 
heavy factor. 

Play brushes 1 9 couple of weeks 
in Boston. then Philly, and should be 
good entertainment. esvdeciallv for 
Cohorn fans. by the time it hits 
Broadway. Bone. 


Shows in Rehearsa! 


‘And Now Goodbye’—John Golden. 

‘Richard UW’—Robinson Smith and 
Eddie Dowling. 

‘A Point of Honor’—Luther Greene. 

*Tide Rising’—Aldrich and Myers 

‘But for the Grace of God’—Thea- 
tre Guild and Sidney Harmon. 

‘A House in the Country’—Murray 
Queen. 

‘Hey Diddle Diddle’— Anne ee | 
and Morris Green. 

‘Masque of Kings’—Theaire Guild, 


Behind Red Lights’—Jack Curtis. | 


| of shifty real estate speculators, 
HIGH TOR 


Cleveland. Dec spoiled by march of civilization, 


turns them down cold, de- | 
more money-minded. 


it builds up to dramatic apvearance 
- ghosts and Dutch girl— 
playing ten-pins. 


Anderson’s name mellerdrammer, 


bewilderment 
* bullets hurt the old sailor 


was responsible for 
prize-winning | left by gangsters as they are stranded 
gusto by Harold Moffett and “ 


doublecrossing 


‘ing the season’s 


roads them into hoosegow, 
», changing his mind about 
as motives of Anderson, , ‘ ; 
from a big-time real estate man. 
: What makes the play often tedious 
while shooting are the splurges of 
Presence of Burgess Meredith and Ast : 
. i and Peggy Ashcroft. 
imported from Eng- dith ‘ d “te : Panes 

> | of the crew's captain. 


beautiful-sounding words 
that have the rich imagery i 


Without the two-name stars, 
quality that 


director-pro- 
r, and Jo Mielziner’s magnificent - average audiences. 
Miss Ashcroft is also handiz: 
by the dialog which she reads off by 
_|; the yard from 

sounds too thin and 
moves through 
as certain amount 
. wearing quaint costume, 


Leblang of a chance. 


from philosophical blank verse, 
i supernatural 
from pure fantasy to slapstick bur- 
Clash between reality Meredith’s work lacks 
the unreality j i 
totally false note. There’s more out- 
and-out comedy here than in any of 
Freon arcs arg opuses, fj 


fluently than 
The abrupt transition from 
belly-laughs. the spectral crew 
is a big jump that the drama misses 
Keeping his 1 
: ne Rest of the roles are juicy 
whole works. This should teach him i 
John Philliber is 


performances. 
i on-the-make 


comedy than 


Van Winkle,’ 
ghost crew of a Dutch trading ship 
lost in the Hudson River three cen- 
They haunt a mountain- 
top in the Catskills called the High . dian and John M. Kline, in part of 
which provides a rugged and big operator, are suitable. 
picturesque setting, fighting ail 
First appearance of phan- 
toms against the stark’ skyline 
quaint old Dutch outfits is particu- 
i When they begin slap- 
sticking as humans, = i 


about a gangster 
is a bit too stolid as 


finally returns. Harry Irvine as In- 


But the most eloquent actor 
is controversial, 

Mielziner’s unusual 
ting, which is given more life by ex- 
imaginative lighting ef- 
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DANCING CO-ED 


Musical comedy in two acts (four 
| scenes) presented by Louis F. Werba at! 
Brighton, N. Y., week Dec. 29, '36. Book, 
Edward J. Lambert; lyrics and music, 


Gerald Dolin, Edward J. Lantbert; dances, 


John Pierce; book staged - by Bernard 
Steele; settings; Harry ‘Gordon Bennett; 


$1.50 top 

Chuck Young...ccccccsseses- Wally Doyle 
Lola L&@WSON...ccccscccess Claglys Crane 
Ronnie Collier. caccticesicis Ralph Blaine 
oii ewerrre tre ey ee en eee Tom Kate 
Muriel Stevens. .......¢- Vicki Cummings 
Horace Greely MeGillicuddy,.lew Ahearn 
.. ge) yy ea ere ee eee Arihur Havel 
John Wendell. > ...Morton tavel 


Marie Collins Quimby Hanever Gordon 


Marie a 


Harriett Hanover...eceees Mary Hea! 
Officer Anderson...eceess Herbert Dufty 
Millicent Mullins...ceccees Evelyn Wvyekolft 
ae” eee ...Mark Linder 
Detective 1 athingbottom ..Jack tTtull 
(air B t Bu Verna ( lars 
| ( Bonn Godel Barbara 
lu Dorot i Van Ilest I t l ! 
j \ i Part Killen I n 
— } y i hart | 
H " h \ rinia Sm ' Mat ‘ 
We I ! Y 
I Ar ld I own Rober \lan 


Makeshift musical comedy of a fa- 
miliar pattern, employing campu 
antics for plot. Production is bud- 
geted low. Material is such that few 
of the leading players have any op- 
portunities to go places, though sev- 
eral of the leads are standard vaude 
draws. 

Show needs plenty of working 
ove! Present results are never ex- 


citing though the production may 


evolve into tab presentation possi- 
bilities 
The Havels—Arthur and Morton— 


are prominent in the line-up. both | 


plaving straight. Also Lew Hearn 
and Marie Hartman, among the 
leads. None get started, though, in 
their present assignments. Hearn 
and the buxom comedienne are 
spotted for a drunk scene which 
contains the outstanding chuckles. 

Vicki Cummings, as the terping 
co-ed, does more singing than danc- 
ing Wally Doyle adds some lively 
hoofing to the more. collegiate 
stretches. One rhythm tune, ‘Jibin,’ 
is built into a production flash. 

Slim tale revolves around. a fel- 
low about to be arrested for careless 
driving and substituting his double 
to stall the proceedings. Idea of 
dancing co-ed is that the particular 
blonde has made a hit in a varsity 
show and may go to Hollywood. 
First act finale has the entire cast 


pummeling each other in a fancy 


knockabout free-for-all. It gets 


laughs the wrong way. Bral. 


‘Night’ Fine 96’s Balto 


Baltimore, Jan. 3. 

‘Night of Jan. 16’ snagged a very 
good $9,000 at $2.20 top at the Mary 
land last week. Fine notices helped 
boost biz, and the holiday week was 
a natural hypo. 

Currently ‘Git Along Little Dogie’ 
is holding forth at the Maryland. 
Indie house has nothing definitely 
set for the weeks beyond, but the 
UBO Ford’s unlocks its doors next 
week for ‘Children’s Hour.’ 


Estimate for Last Week 


‘Night of Jan. 16,’ Maryland (1,700; 
$2.20). Bagged beautiful $9,000. 


Current is ‘Git Along Little Dogie.’ 














SEASON'S GREETINGS 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 





| making it as hard for themselves 


HEADACHES OF 
CO. MANAGERS 
INCREASE 


Labors of company managers, and 
others who must keep books and 
check up on actors, are now more 
complicated than ever, with the com- 
ing. of the Social Security Act. 
Some managers are taking it easy. 
while others: are taking the various 
federal and state law literally and 
is 
possible. 


‘Deducks’ is the headache of the 


weekly payroll In the case of for- 
eign players it is worse Not only 
must 10° be withheld for the fed- 
eral tax, but 5% is held out for 


Equity, a small percentage for the 
state of New York and 1% for the 
old age pension (SSA). Latter de- 


| duction is required because if the 


alien actor later decides to reside 
in the U. S. he will come under the 
benefit payments that the law pro- 
vides. 

Shubert office went to extremes 
in getting a ruling on the security 
deduction. It was advised that the 
act became active Friday (1) and 
that, therefore, three-eighths of 1° 
should be held out of salaries. That 
made actors an exception to nearly 
all others in the U.S. 

Pointed out that manual laborers 
and executives did not work on New 


| Year’s day nor Saturday, and having 


been paid for the week in advance. 
there was no deduction. Other man- 
agers refused to hold out on last 
week’s salaries and, for the hit 
shows, the security deduction will 
be made once monthly. Of course, 
the manager is held responsible 
should the actor leave the cast in the 
interim. 

As for the 10% holdout for the fed- 
eral tax, that is~a@ rule by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. When 
the alien player settles with the 
government on the tax, allowable 
deductions and exemptions are com- 
puted and whatever the overage, it 
is paid back. 


TOR’ 956, CLEVELAND, 
DESPITE PAN NOTICES 


Cleveland, Jan. 

Maxwell Anderson’s newest play, 
‘High Tor,’ started a fight among 
local critics as to its merits, but the 
premiere and four-day try-out 
clicked off close to $9,500 at the 
Hanna. At a $3.30 top, that was a 
sweet gross, though not near as good 
as same author's recent ‘Wingless 
Victory,’ which pulled in $14,800 in 
half-week. 

Special interest was attached to 
the piece in that Burgess Meredith 
is a former Clevelander who worked 
briefly on a morning paper. Byron 
McGrath is another localité in it who 
drew old friends from Cleveland 
Play House. 

Hanna is dark for the current 
week, with Leslie Howard’s ‘Hamiet’ 
due Jan. 11 for three days, followed 
by ‘Dead End’ Jan. 18. 

Estimate for Last Week 

‘High Tor’ (Hanna; 1.435; 55c. to 
$3.30). Smart $9,500, although more 
was expected on four days. Mixed 
opinions, mostly directed at the fan- 
tastic theme and unintelligible blank 
verse, scared away a lot of customers. 


Boy-Girl’ Fine $13,000 
On Third Week, Frisco 


San Francisco, Jan. 3. 
After slipping during the week 
before Christmas, trade at the Geary 
theatre with ‘Boy Meets Girl’ picked 
up considerably, giving the comedy 
two strong and one fair week at this 


|} house. Although there isn’t a name 
|in the cast, play had no trouble 
| bringing them in. Before opening 


in Los Angeles. the comedy will play 
several one-night stands in San Jose 
and Fresno and three days in Oak- 
land. 

‘Devil Passes’ opened at the Co- 
lumbia theatre last Saturday to good 
business. Critics gave the FTP 


| plenty of salvos on the production 


Play is set for a run of three weeks 
and will be followed by ‘Batlle 
Hymn.’ 
Estimates for Last Week 

‘Boy Meets Girl’ (Geary, 3rd week? 
(1,500; $2.50). At $13,000, closed to 
excellent biz. 

WPA 


‘Devil Passes’ (Columbia. Ist 
week) (1,700; 50c). Looks like 4 
winner for the FTP at $4,500 on the 
week, which is plenty sweet. Rains 
weather didn't help. 
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Chicago, Jan. 3. 


With all the possible 


preaks, 
last week did well. 


but, in spite of these disappoint- 
ments, they made money. 
Leslie Howard, Jane 


Cowl and 


Charlotte Greenwood got the cream | 
of the coin, while Alla Nazimova and | 
James Kirkwood were at the second | 
Jc . 


table. Howard took his ‘Hamlet’ out 
of town after eight capacity days at 


the Grand and was replaced 
night (Monday) by ‘Ziegield Fol- 
lies,’ which is assureaq a great | 
run here. Getting $3.85 top, high | 
of the season, and rates almost a 
cinch. 


Nazimova show is ‘Ghosts’ current- 
Iv. after ‘Hedda Gabler’ last week. 
‘Ghosts’ was a big winner last sea- 
son, and should do better than 
‘Gabler. even as a repeat. — Kath- 
arine, Hepburn in ‘Jane Eyre’ comes 
in Monday (11) for a three-week 
pre-New York date. 

Estimates for Last Week 

‘First Lady,’ Harris (1.000; $2.75) 
(2a week). Grand notices and beau- 
coup results with mighty $27,000. 

‘Ghosts,’ Erlanger (1,300; $2.20). 
Second half of Nazimova’'s two-show 
repertory and better than “Hedda 
Gabler,’ from reports. Closes Chi 
stay this Saturday (9). ‘Gabler, last 
week, was weak at $12.000. 


‘Hamlet,’ Grand (1,300; $3.30). Les- | 


with an 
strong atl 


lie Howard finished 
eight-day run which 
$31,500. 


stay 
was 


‘Leaning on Letty,’ Selwyn (1,000: | 


$2.75) (7th week). Long run piece 
of the loop and the end not In sight 
yet. Packing profits weekly to great 
$21,500 last week on eleven shows. 

‘Mulatto,’ Studebaker (1.600; $2.20) 
(2d week). 
culty. Around $12,500, weakish. 

‘Ziegfeld Follies,” Grand (1,300: 
$3.85) (ist week). Opened Monday 
(4) and looks for mighty. moncy. 


Other Attractions 

Ballet Russe, Auditorium. Had 
two weeks in this mammoth house 
and did very well, even though buck- 
ing pre-Xmas season on_ its first 
week. ‘Great Waltz’ comes in Feb. 1. 

WPA 

‘Can't Happen Here,’ 
Fading rapidly. aie 
‘O Say, Can You Sing, 


Blackstone. 


SUMMER’ $19,000, 


TOPS FINE WK. 
IN PHILLY 


Philadelphia. Jan. 3. 
General comment here durng the 
last few days has been to the ef- 
fect that it was a shame the town 
didn’t have a musical for the holi- 


day week. a 
At one house, the large-capacity 
Forrest, there was Shakespeares 


‘Othello’ with Walter Huston, highly 
regarded by the crix but hardly the 
best entertainment for merrymakers. 

Erlanger, also large capacity. had 
‘Dead End,’ a New York hit, but also 
rather heavy. 

More in line with the season was 
‘End of Summer’ at the Chestnut and 
it led the town with $19,000, giving 


an extra matinee New Year's day. 
Show was on_ subscription, so 
couldn’t boost scale. which was a 


tough break and kept the gross from | 


going considerably higher. ; 

Other two major offerings also did 
well, considering the nature of the 
plays. ‘Othello,’ with two capacity 
matinees and strong upstairs trade, 
was okay at $13,000. while “Dead 
End,” also strong in the balcony, got 
$11,000. 

Remaining show, ‘Git Along, Little 
Dogie,’ at the pop-priced Locust ($1 
top) probably scraped up $6.000 with 
the heip of holiday biz. 


This week's headliner is the! 
D’Oyly Carte company at the For-| 
rest. In for two weeks and a ter- 


rific advance sale, with near-capacity 
indicated. 
Locust has ‘It Can't Happen Here, 
first WPA legit show Philly has seen. 
Estimates for Last Week 
‘End of Summer’ (Chesinut. 
wk). Very big $19.000. with 
matinee. Subscription held gross 
down, because no scale-boosting 
could be done. 
‘Othello’ (Forrest). Okay at $13.- 
000, with matinees a sell-out. D’Ov)s 
Carte company this week 
_ ‘Dead End” ‘Erlanger. Ist week). 
Upstairs big and satisfactory at $11.- 
000, with signs of building. 
o>, ait Along Little Dogie’ (Locust). 
“op-priced show got wsebout $6,000 
with help of holiday. $1 t& p. 


a 


Howard's ‘Hamlet’ Gets $31,000 
In Final Chi W'k; First Lady, 276. 


+ 


physical | 
the five legit shows in town | 
Couple of them | 
claim to be disappointed in the take | 


last | 


Having some b. o. diffi- 


Great | 
Northern. Musical getting some play. | 


[st |} 
extra | 





‘PRIDE’ $15,000, ST. LOUIS 


Heavy Biz on Six Days 
Tough Opposish 


St. Louis, Jan. 3. 

Despite keen opposition from two 
other shows, ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
concluded a six-day run here at the 
American theatre with a nifty ap- 
| proximate take of $15,000. Finished 
its stay Jan. 1, after bucking three 
| performances of the Monte Carlo 
| Ballet Russe and Princeton College's 
Triangle Club show, “Take It Away’ 

House was scaled to $2.75 top but 
was upped to $3.33 for New Year's 
Eve and capacity. 

Dark now, the theatre remains so 
until the last week of January. when 
Nazimova in ‘Ghosts’ and ‘Hedda 
Gabler’ enter for one week. 


HUB GOES FOR 
KIT HEPBURN, 
695,400 


Despite 


Boston, Jan. 3 
‘Jane Eyre’ was sure-fire and 
easily the town’s legit leader fast 
week, with the aid of the Theatre 


Guild subscription list. Although not 
regarded one of the important the- 
| atrical events of the season, the old- 
fashioned piece gives Miss Hepburn 
| her best legit break thus far. 
‘Frederika,’ new Lehar operetta, 
turned in a fair count on its first 
full week, thanks to heavy matinees;: 
| ‘Boy Meets Girl’ came back for one 
week, and did a fairly good anti- 
climax. ‘Blossom Time’ held forth 
another week at the Opera House. 
and will stay at least one more. 


‘Fulton of Oak Falls, starring 
| George M. Cohan, opens Monday (4) 
|at the Plymouth. ‘Pride and Preju- 
dice’ comes to the Colonial Jan. 11. 
WPA wound up the year with 
vaude at the Repertory and relin- 
quishes the house for time being. 


Estimates for Last Week 

‘Jane Eyre’ (Colonial; $2.75, Ist 
week). This was Katharine Hep- 
burn’s first legit appearance in Bos- 
| ton. Series of sell-out houses during 
| the initial week of this two-frame 
showing indicates she can profitably 
return in her next play; $25,400, big. 

‘Frederika’ (Shubert; $3.30, Ist 
| week)—Three matinees last week. 
| That’s. where most business develops 
for this colorful but slow operetta 
New Year’s eve top was $4.40 and a 
| sell-out. For the week, about $18.500. 
Sticking. 
| ‘Boy Meets Girl’ (Plymouth; $2.20). 
, Return engagement okay. About 
| Year’s eve sell-out. 
‘Blossom Time’ 
| $1.65, 3d week). First week at re- 
| duced top and slated for one more. 
New Year's eve top was $2.20. About 
| $12,000 for the week. 


| 
| 


‘MAY WINE’ ONLY FAIR 
$5,900 IN NEWARK 


Newark, Jan. 3. 

New Year's holidays didn’t mean 
much to the legit houses hereabouts. 
‘May Wine’ at the Shubert was a 
road edition of the Romberg musical 
and featured Ilse Marvenga. recently 
here in ‘Naughty Marietta.’ with 
Maury Tuckermann. Manv-scened 
romance got under way Tuesday 
night (29) after a postponement 
Monday due to the city being in 
darkness through a fire in the main 
| power house, and the critics gave it 
| 50-50 notices. With the help of New 
i Year’s Eve, b. o. turned in a fair 
approximate $5,500. 


(Opera 








Montclair theatre Montclair 
opened its legit season under the 
same management as the Shubert 


with “Tobacco Road,’ starring Taylor 
Holmes. Small houses the first part 
| of the week were attributed in part 
to local opposition of clergy and re- 
cent booking of the play in Newark 


| Built up steadily to approximately 
| $3.500. which is oke for this frozen 
territorv. If the Leventhal-Pavton 
combine can thaw this out. and it 
seems likely they will with thei 
popular-priced attractions. if will be 
a seven-vear miracle. for that was 
the last time the house was legit 
except for a brief three-week spel 


two years ago. 
This week: ‘Boy Meets Girl.’ at the 
| Shubert: ‘Dancing Co-Fds. ney 
musical at Montclair. 
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$8,000 with help of $3.30 top New | 


PEGETEMATE 


‘Carrols’ 146, D. C. 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
Combination of cool reception by 
critics and the fact that serious melo- 
drama 





didn't fit into the holiday 
spirit, didn’t prevent the National 
from rolling 


000 with the U. S. premiere of ‘Two 
Mrs. Carrolls’ last week. Success 
was assured, however, 
heavy American 
subscriptions. Also plenty of inter- 
est here in the return to legit of 
Frances S.arr. who makes her home 
in the Capital. 

Current is ‘Children’s Hour,’ also 
ATS. and for a long time kent out 
by the fact that part of the cast was 
too young to get by the local 
labor laws. 


FOLLIES SOCK 
$49,000 ON 11 
SHOWS, PITT. 


Theatre Soviety 


child 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3. 

‘Ziegfeld Follies’ started its road 
tour in fashion that was plenty 
auspicious, smashing through to the 
biggest gross of the legit season kere. 
Around $50,000 in 11 performances, 
including a raised New Year's eve 
tariff to $5.70. 

Revue opened here Xmas night 
and, in the first three shows over the 
week-end, grabbed about $14.000. 
Started off its full week to abso- 
lute capacity and that was the rule 
practically through the entire stay. 
Touched $35,000 on the week and 
that figure represents plenty of stan- 
dees. Mats particularly were a study 
for the incredulous. There were 
standees all over the house, sittees 
on the floor, in the aisles and on 
the railings. 

Town hasn't seen anything like it, 
in fact, since the real boom days. 
Management fears two big musicals 
in a row (‘Show Is On’ came in just 
ahead of ‘Follies’) may have milked 
the town dry for a time and the cur- 
rent ‘Two Mrs. Carrolls’ may suffer. 
Didn't have much of an advance and 
may have to struggle, since it has 
little name value and is in without 
subscription auspices. 


Estimate for Last Week 


Nixon (2.100) (Ziegfeld Follies’: 
$3.99). Its been a long time since 
this town has seen biz to match this. 


| Capacity $5.70 New Year’s eve per- 


| formance 





House: 


helped considerably and 
full week brought in around $35,000. 
That's on top of around $14,000 col- 
lected the previous week-end on 
three performances. 


Waltz’ $53,000 
10 Days in L. A.; 


Tomorrow 126 





Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 

Legit trade was all to the mustard 
during holiday week, with New 
Year's Eve and day grosses at tops. 
‘The Great Waltz’ wound up a 10- 
day engagement at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium Saturday (2) to the sea- 
son's biggest take here. Took $42.- 
000 on the week and $11,000 for the 
extra three days. Would have held 
over had not ’Frisco date at Curran 
prevented. 

‘Tomorrow We Live,’ at the El! 
Capitan, Hollywood, looks settled for 
a substantial stay. Extra perform- 
ances were rung in New Year’s Eve 
and New Year's afternoon, for turn- 
away biz. 

Estimates for Last Week 


‘The Great W..1tz,’ Philharmonic. 
Los Angeles (‘(2nd-final week) ‘(M- 
2.500: $3.30). Could have stuck 
easily for another week but had to 
leave to fill a San Francisco engage- 
ment. Final six days nifty $42,000 
for total of $53,000 on 10 days. 


‘Tomorrow We Live,’ El Capitan 
Hollywood ‘«¢2naq week) (C-1,571 
$1.65). Holiday trade strong and 
with extra performances over Nev 
Year's. hit a sweet $12,000, plent: 
profitable. 

WPA 

‘Green Grow the Lilacs,” Mayan 
Moves in Thursday (7) for the « 
tomary three weeks’ sojourn. 

‘What Anne Brought Home,’ 
Mason. Sticking through this wee! 


to fair returns 
Revue of Reviews, 


Holly woor 
Plavhouse Fit ariety 


show 


Holivwood n come month and 
opening Saturd: (9), figured for 
lair returns 

‘Uncle Vanva,.”’ Musart. Has one 
more week io go, then ‘Help Your- 
self. debuting on Jan. 14, 


up approximately $14.- | 


through the | 


New Year's Week Grosses on B way 


VARIETY 213 


Reach New Modern High, $530,000: 


Estimated takings in Broadway 
legit theatres during New Year's 
week totaled $530.000. Grosses of 12 
shows topped $20.000 each. four get- 


ting $25.000 or more Of the latte: 
group two approximated = $50,000 
each, 

Last week’s business easily topped 
last season’s similar week. both in 
the total take and in the number of 
hows which grossed real mone, At 
that time 10 shows were n the 
$20.000 or better division and the 
total was aided by the abnormal 
business of ‘Jumbo. rated around 
$88.000. Last season's clean-up week 
had, in turn, been much better than 
the New. Year’s week of 1935. Tak- 
ings of the 1936 New Year's week | 
were around $490.000 Figuring in 


the new highs made bv a 
shows last week were extra mati- 
nees and holidav scales. 
the New Year's eve tilt. 

Two attractions topped $100,000 be- 
tween them, ‘White Horse Inn’ 
ting $53,000 and ‘The Show Is 
frossing $48.000 ‘(Winter Garden). 
Another musical which went to a 
new high was ‘Red. Hot and Blue.’ at 
$37,000. ‘On Your Toes, touring 
soon, got $23.000. 

Straight show group was 
by “Tonight at 8.30° and 
both at $28,000, there being six 
tractions in the heavy sugai 


number of 


gel- 
On’ 


at- 


ing 
around 
$20,000. 


New drama hits also counted in the 
exellent theatre going. with ‘The 
Wingless Victory’ best at the Empire 
at $20,000: ‘The Women’ around 
$17,000 at the Barrymore. and ‘You 
Can't Take It With You.’ biggest in 
demand among the new clicks got all 
the Booth can hold at $17.000. Also 


soon), and ‘Victoria 


$22,000 each: ‘Hamlet’ 


‘Brother Rat’ approximated $16.000 
at the Biltmore. 
Also on the holiday card were| 


‘Promise.’ which disappointed at the 
Little, and ‘Around the Corner. not 
figured to have much chance at the 
48th Street. 
‘Matrimony 
from the 


Pfd.’ 
Playhouse 


was 


last Saturday 


(2) and ‘Prelude to Exile’ will close 
The D’Ovly 
five | extra matinee 
Incoming | 
card next week includes ‘But for the | 
Grace of God,’ Guild: ‘A House jn the | 
Country,’ Vanderbilt. and ‘Two Mrs. | sumed eng.) 


at the Guild this week. 
Carte opera troupe ends a 
months stay at the Beck. 


Carrolls,’ house not certain. 


Estimates for Last Week 
‘Aged 26,’ Lyceum (3rd week) 
(D-957-$3.30). Business after this 
| week may indicate length of stay: 


last week light; around $5.000. 

“AM Editions,’ Longacre ‘3rd week ) 
(C-1,619-$3.30). Nibbling for picture 
rights: gross modest, bit over $4,000 
estimated. 

‘Around the Corner,’ 48th St. (2nd 
week) (C-969-$3.30). Drew weak 
press and chances doubtful: first 
week indicated a gross of $4.000. 

‘Boy Meets Girl,’ Cort (598th week) 
(C-1,059-$3.30). Fairly good last 
week; with four matinees, gross ap- 
proximated $12,000. 

‘Brother Rat,’ Biltmore (4th week) 
(CD-991-$3.30). Also plaved two 
extra matinees and. in 10 perform- 
ances, was rated around $16,000. 

‘Dead End,’ Belasco (63rd 
(D-1,000-$3.30). Best business since 
last spring: no added matinee but. 
with aid of New Year's eve scale 
tilt. around $14.000. 

‘Hamlet.’ St. 
(D-1.520-$3.30. Highest gross since 
opening; what with larger capacity 
and the holiday eve takings, topped 
$20,000. 

‘High Tor,’ Beck, 
next week. 

‘Holmes of Baker St..’ Masque 
week) (D-789-$3.30). Not cer 
after this week: little coin: last week 
around $4.000, with holiday 


James (13th 


postponed 


(5th 
lain 


withdrawn 


12 Shows Click Over $20,000 Each 


, $7.70 top on the ‘eve. the gross went 


including | 


topped | 
*Tovarich,’ | 


‘Stage | 
Door,’ $25.000; ‘Idiot's Delight’ (tour- | 
Regina’ | 
over | 
| Spectacle; dialog by 
| adaptation 





week } | 





} 


week ) | 


' 
until | 


eve aid. | 


‘Idiot’s Delight,’ Shubert ‘resumed 


eng.) (34th week) 
Plaved eight performances onls 
skied back over $22,000: due to tour 
at end of month. 
‘Johnny Johnson,’ 
week? (M-1,323-$3.30), 


44th Si. ‘(8th 
Plaved regu- 
lation eight performances but moved 
up over $11,000; best figure 
‘Matrimony Pfd.,’ Playhouse. 
denly withdrawn last Saturday: was 
getting fair business but slipped. 


‘On Your Toes,’ Majestic (39th 
week) (M-1,717-$3.30). Best yvross 
ce earlv in engagement: three 
nees: $23,000, but due tor road | 
Jal a+. 

‘Prelude toe Exile,” Guile (Oth 
week) (D-914-$3.30). Final week:! 
eed $12,000 from subscribe 
be followed bv ‘But f 1 

Grace of God’ next week 

‘Promise,’ Little (2re week > | 
(CD-534-$3.30). Opener niid- 
week: drew mild press and chance 
of import not definite. 

‘Red, Hot and Blue.’ A}\ llih 
week) (M-1.355-$4.40). Cleaner 


i 


tjast week; with a third matinee ane 





(C-1.387-$3.30). | 
but |} 


to date. | 
Sud- | edies 


up 112 performances 
i‘Hamiet’ 


to a new high; over $37.000. 


‘Reflected Glory,’ Morosco ‘lfth 
week) (CD-961-$3.30). Nine  per- 
formances last week. with tukinegs 
going over the $12.000 mark 

*‘Shew Is on,’ Winter Garden ‘3re 
week) (R-1,671-$4.40). Revue smast 
credited with $48.000: an .¢ 
matinee and $8.80 on the holica 
eve accounted for big gross 

‘Stage Door,’ Music Box 20h 
week) (C-1,013-$3.30 Another new 
high last week; in nine times ans 
$5.50 on the ‘eve, takings went 1 
around $25,000. 

‘Swing Your Lady,’ 46th St. «12th 
week) (C-1,375-$2.75). Fair business 
but length of stay not definite: esti- 
mated around $10,000 last week. 
with holiday help. 

‘Tonight at 8:30,’ National ‘7th 
week) (C-1,132-$4.40). Scaled at 


$7.70 on New Year’s eve: capacity all 
the way and takings approximated 
$28,000. 

‘The Country Wife,’ 


Miller ‘6th 
week) (C-944-$3.30). Held to eight 
performances but went to a new 
high for the engagement. with 
takings around $14,000. 

‘The Wingless Victory,’ Imperial 
(3rd week) (D-1,099-$3.30). Drew 
capacity first full week and. with 
scale up on Friday (31), the gross 


went to around $20,000. 

‘The Eternal Road,’ Manhattan ‘lst 
week) (M-2,780-$4.40). Presented bv 
Crosby Gaige and M. W. Weisgal: 
Franz Werfel: 
by Ludwig Lewisohn: 
score by Kurt Weill: opened Mon- 
day (4). 

‘The Women,’ Barrymore ‘lst 
week) (C-1,046-$3.30). Looks ta be 
in the chips; capacity three matinees 
and the ’eve tilt accounted for ap- 
proximate $17,000 gross. 

‘Three Men on a Horse,’ Fulton 
(102nd week) (C-913-$2.20). Had 
best week in long time: 


takings 
close to $9,000; engagement wil] conti 


tinue. 
‘Tobacco Road,’ Forrest (j6ist 
week) (D-1,017-$1.65). Went up 
with field last week and indications 
were for gross around $8,000. 

‘Tovarich,’ Plymouth (13th week) 
(CD-1,036-$3.30). Actual gross Christ- 
mas week $24,000; last wee. with an 
and holivry §seales, 
a went to around $28.000: new 
igh. 

‘Victoria Regina,’ Broadhurst 
(45th week ) 
Held to eight 


ire- 
(D-1,110- 


$3.30). performances 


| but went into big money again, with 
| takings of $22,000. 


‘White Horse Inn,’ Center (15th 
week) (M-3,321-$3.85). No added 
matinee here, either, but gross leader 
skied into big brackets with gross of 
$53,000. 

‘You Can’t Take it With Yeu.’ 
Booth (4th week) (C-704-$3.30). Get- 
ting all the house will hold, plus 
standees; new laugh leader around 
$17,000 or better last week on nine 
performances. 


Other Attractions 

‘Othello,’ New Amsterdam: revival 
with Walter Huston opens Wednes- 
day (6). 

‘The Peppermill,” Chanin sudi- 
torium; continental revue; slated to 
open Tuesday. 

WPA 

‘It Can’t Happen Here,’ Adelphi: 
also Majestic, Brooklyn. 

‘Bassa Moona,’ Lafayette. Harlem. 

‘Mr. Jiggins of Jigginstown,”’ Labor 
Stage (Princess). 


‘SCANDALS’ SOCK 
$37 000, DETROIT 





George White's ‘Scandals’ socked 


away around $32,000 for 12 perform- 
ances over the holidays at the 


Cass 
here. Aided by Xmas and New Year's 


Eve upped prices, musical carried 
away the biggest take in seasons 
here. 
Town goes big for musical com- 
during holiday seasons, and 
for the past several years they've 
been perennial visitors here Ags 
usual, early evening New Year's 
Eve performance, at $4.40 top. was 
a sell-out several days in sdvance. 
Current is Leslie Howard's ‘Ham- 
let, which opened one week's run 
Monday night (4), at $2.75 top. .Chi- 


cago company of ‘Dead End’ is pen- 
cilled into the Cass for Jan. 24. with 


he | ‘Ziegfeld Follies’ set for week Feb. 7. 


Estimate for Last Week 


‘Scandals’ (Cass: 1,400: $2.30 top), 
Plenty of ballyhoo and aided by, 
|Xmas and New Year's Eve prices, 


musical grabbed off big $32.00 on 
Leslie Howard’: 
current at $2.75 top 


- wamef> * 
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THE AMERICAN BALLET 


Now Appearing With 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


:-GEORGE BALANCHINE, Artistic Director and Choreographer 
WILLIAM DOLLAR, Assistant Choreographer 
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DAPHNE VANE 
RUTHANNA BORIS 


a PASO PASE Aa aA 





£3 


SSS 


“bl Hi 


Premieres Danseuses 


And Company of 50 


asic 


IN PREPARATION: Igor Strawinsky's Specially Commissioned Ballet 


~FORER™ 


LEYDA ANCHUTINA 
KATHRYN MULLOWNEY 
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WHY PAY MORE? |: 


Use our Theatre Ticket Service and avoid paying all the traffic will bear. No 
matter how great an occasion ijn the theatre, you pay our fixed service charge. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE 


Plus 75c and Tax 


TYSON 


OPERATING CO., Ine. 





and 


SULLIVAN 


THEATRE TICKET SERVICE, Inc. 


Main Distributing Office 


1531 BROADWAY = 


at 45th Street 
CONNECTING ALL OFFICES 


The visitor to New York pays a uniform service charge for a better 
theatre ticket service at our offices in the following hotels: 


AMBASSADOR GOVERNOR CLINTON PENNSYLVANIA 
BARBIZON-PLAZA LEXINGTON PRINCE GEORGE 
BARCLAY LINCOLN RITZ-CARLTON 
~ BERKSHIRE NEW YORKER ROOSEVELT 
VANDERBILT 


GLADSTONE 
, Brooklyn Office: HOTEL ST. GEORGE 


ee 8 ene ewes eee tee 
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JOHN GOLDEN 


Presents 
>. 


Philip Merivale 
: “And Now Goodbye’ 








‘North Star’ 


with BLANCHE BATES 








- In the Spring 


‘Susan and!’ 


+ 


Saks 
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GILBERT MILLER 


Henry Miller’s Theatre 
New York 


James’s Theatre 


London 


Cable Address, London and New York—GILRELLIM 


HELEN HAYES 
“VICTORIA REGINA” 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Production Designed by REX WHISTLER 


STAGED BY MR. MILLER 


BROADHURST THEATRE, NEW YORK 





RUTH GORDON 
“THE COUNTRY WIFE” 


By WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 
Production Designed by OLIVER MESSEL 


STAGED BY MR. MILLER 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE, NEW YORK 


“'TOVARICH” 


By JACQUES DEVAL 


English Text by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
with MARTA ABBA and JOHN HALLIDAY 
Settings by RAYMOND SOVEY 


STAGED BY MR. MILLER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE, NEW YORK 








“PROMISE” 


By HENRY BERNSTEIN 


English Text by H. M. Harwood 
WITH 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
FRANK LAWTON JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 
LOUISE PLATT THOMAS COLLINS 
IRENE BROWNE 


Setting by RAYMOND SOVEY 
STAGED BY MR. MILLER 


LITTLE THEATRE, NEW YORK 





























IN PREPARATION 


“OLD MUSIC" 


By KEITH WINTER 


"THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE" 


By BARRE LYNDON 
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LAWRENCE RIVERS, INC. I | 
PRESENTS r 
\A\ ur 3 4 ’ 
The Queen Mary of Extravaganzas x 
COLEMAN, N. Y. Mirror \ Pr 
Re a ‘ 
WILLIAM KITTY A s 
- | MPS 
> | is J | 
GAXTON GARLISLE 3: GIRL” 
xe | , | 
a ' us | 
in ERIC CHARELL’S x by : 
iN 
se ? BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK i 
7 ; Second Year at the » 
Fe 38 CORT, New York : | 
with ROBERT HALLIDAY s ‘ : | 
PRESS COMMENT mS 
“Even the oldest citizen was beginning to believe that an American Fr» & 4 . 
version of ‘White Horse Inn’ was only a rumble in a producer’s office. > 
But last evening it opened for the season at the Center Theatre in a ¥ 
beautiful style tnat should endear it to the hearts of all good show- | vr * 
goers. For the genii of American spectacle making have done one of PN | 
their handsomest jobs on this international holiday to music. The A 
whole thing is done on a colossal scale . . . a hospitable evening | 
seasoned by good taste in lavish showmanship.” ay Ny B J lh M | J d 
—BROOKS ATKINSON, Times. ny x y yonn Wionks, JF. an | d 
«pe Fred F. Finklehoffe 
“There are enough choruses and spangles and splendid costumes and ix 
scenic effects to deck out half a dozen of the customary musical plays , Finct Y + th 
. It is all very magnificent to look at and pleasant to listen to. The | NS, ws oor < ° | 
theatre needs a good, extensive and expansive spectacle of this sort | BILTMORE THEATRE, New Y ork 4 
and it is gratifying to see it in such color, richness and gayety of ‘i 1 | 
irits.”’ —RICHARD WATTS, Herald Tribune. rae ° ‘ ; : 
cei eu reicaaes | c 2 Touring Companies of ‘Boy Meets Girl’ ¥ | 
“At last we may all see, hear, enjoy and marvel much at ‘White Horse is | | 
Inn’... Itis, as you know from past reports, something epochal in size ' ee ae: uw wie gis 
. . The mountain scenes of it spread out as lavishly as though all Sixth mm. Senlcntencenctenistenicienien Sas <4 
Avenue had given itself into the green embraces of a corps of landscape x eX, APCD. cae 
architects. It has a real river, real rain, real armies of beauties. It | " PeaNEE Fa AERC LE OEM 
has people and people and people in it... Here, believe me, is a very | ink | 
magnum of delight. You'll drink it with great gulps of pleasure in the | i YOU NEED PAY NO MORE THAN NY é 
costuming, the staging, the whole holiday air of the whole idea. You'll | “4 BOX OFFICE PRICE iG i 
have—in your good old way—a grand old time. So... Prosit, ‘White BS ‘ 
Horse Inn’!” —GILBERT GABRIEL, American. ls Plus 75 Cents per Ticket, Regardless of PM 
Where You Live or What Show 
You May Select 
CENTER THEATRE seme 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER - - - - NEW YORK CITY Never Ends” : 
Wh SESE PE PEPE PEPE PE PEPE ES PESPOSOCO cata 
, 4 * For the Convenience of Our Uptown bs 
Congratulations ar ° once ur Up “ 
4 st Customers, We Have Established rN 
“4 Ni A NEW BRANCH OFFICE i 
RI G] \ S 4 So. thwest Corner Broadway and 52nd Street. Ny 
4 Y NEW YORK \a 
‘ “) AT BOTH OFFICES 
RY dh 
—, . st Same Service — Same Low Prices ia 
‘i “4 Same Telephone Number s, 
x s f ue le Le Le foal * # xf ae ” ” yas | BN 
SF SIA Bee ea BBB BESSY BSS PEPEPAPELOPA PE. * 
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Hapyp New Pear 


SELWYN THEATRE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD | 
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GREETINGS 


SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


FORTUNE GALLO 
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WILLIAM A. BRADY 


Presents 


GRACE GEORGE : 


IN A COMEDY BY LOUIS VERNEUIL 
Adapted by JAMES FORBES and GRACE GEORGE 


MATRIMONY Pfd. 


With A. E. MATTHEWS, REX O'MALLEY 


as 


0 
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BEST WISHES 


at oe 
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MORLEY, A. J. HERBERT, MAY MARSHALL 


PLAYHOUSE = osencc:. 


W. 48th St., East of Bway. Settings by 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday DONALD OENSLAGER 


“The Readiness is all.” 
—"*Hamlet”’ 
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SYLVIA FIELD, JOSE RUBEN, ROSEMARY AMES, VICTOR 5 
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i SEASON’S GREETINGS 
a BILLY 
senowwo HOUSE 
b § “White Horse Inn” Center Theatre, N. Y. 
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Season’s Greetings 




















i | : Dennis F. Arthur F. Edward C. 


O'Brien Driscoll Raftery 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, 


NATIONAL THEATRE NEW YORK CITY ! 
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JOHN C. WILSON 


Presents 





NOEL COWARD 


“"TO-NIGHT AT EIGHT- THIRTY” 


Three Plays by Noel Coward 
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PROMISE | 


Drama in three acts (five scenes) by | 
Henry Bernstein; adapted from French by 
H. M. Harwood; presented by Gilbert Miller 
at Little, N. Y.. Dee. 30, '36; gtaged by 


Miller; set, Raymond Sovey; $3.30 top 

($5.50 opening night.) 

Toni Flammery..... eeceeess Thomas Collins 

Emile Delbar....ecseeees Cedric Hardwicke | 
Therese Delbar..covcescceces® Irene Browne | 
Solange.......se8 PTeTI LTT TTT Louise Platt | 
Thierry Keller. .ececsesecees: Frank Lawton 

Catherine.......+e5..Jean Forbes-Robertson | 
Gustave.....cvee ee eeeeresees Henry Vincent 





Henry Bernstein is France’s No. 1 
and most consistent playwright. But 


‘it a quick go-by. 


| did quite well. 


meaning ‘Hope’) has been a smash 
in Paris since it opened, a bit over 
two years ago, but New York isn’t 


likely to care very much for ‘it. | 
New York, in fact, is likely to give | 





Gilbert Miller, who is responsible | 
for this production, also produced it | 
in London. And in London, too, it 

But London, again, | 
is not New York. As seen here, it 
shows up as one of those very slow, 
talky British plays that New York | 
can’t quite understand. A left- | 
handed compliment for H. M. Har- | 


there’s hardly enough meat there for 
New York audiences to bite into. 
What makes it a bit of a shame is 
that Miller has peopled the play ex- 
ceptionally well (an old Miller cus- 
tom). It’s an entirely different cast 
from the one which played it in Lon- 
don, but excellent. Five of the six 
players are imports from_ London 
and the sixth a localite. 
this sixth person, Louise Platt, is the 
weakest member of the cast histri- 





Fact that | 


| 


| 


onically proves nothing more than | 


that Gilbert Miller knows his Lon- | processes. 


tries to fight ft outs But she gan’t 
get away with it. 

Bernstein is a master craftsman. 
He plots and charts and blue-pencils 


his plays almost perfectly, From 
that standpoint there is nothing 
wrong with his play. But where 
the difficulty comes in is the fact 
that New York audiences are likely 
to take a who cares attitude. So the 
dame is growing old. So what! The 
French and English don’t mind sit- 
ting around of an evening and watch- 
ing her machinations and mental 
Americans can’t be both- 


don theatre better than New York | ered. 


nowadays. 

‘Promise’ is a psychological study, 
as most Bernstein plays are. It takes 
up the problem of a woman rapidly 
nearing the old age stage and try- 
ing to fight it off. She tries hard to 





i 


| 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke makes his 


He is an excellent and distinguished 
actor, but they'll never know. it from 
the negative role he has here. Maybe 


| someone else’ll give him a chance to 


| 


| 


show his stuff some day. Irene 
Browne, who has been seen in the 
U. S. previously (she was one of the 
leads in the _ filmed 





‘Cavalcade’ ) | 


=* 


Hour’ Ends Road Tour, 
Got 14 Good B.0. Weeks 
After Release of Film 


‘The Children’s Hour,’ current in 
Washington this week, will close in 
Baltimore next week. Broadway 
smash drama of two seasons ago has 
played a successful tour of 14 weeks 





| after the release of its picture ver. 
American stage debut in the play. | 


sion, “These Three’ (UA), 


Herman Shumlin, producer of 


| ‘Hour,’ may reassemble the company 


later this winter if the ban on it is 
dropped in Chicago. Manager pointed 
out that there was no protest against 


turns in an excellent performance | the play in the smaller stands, 
|as the central figure. It is a difficult | which may influence Chicago au- 
assignment, and she makes it live | Pr peg 

: , thorities. 
and tingle. Frank Lawton, juve 
(also seen in the same film) per- Only other stand where the play 


haps comes out best in the acting | 


| melee because having the most sym- 


r ; wood’s adaptation is its a_ swell be young. She has always domi- | 
lately New York and Paris have | jop—for England. For New York| nated the scene and bullied her sur- 
gone off on tangents, in so far as/| Miller might have tried getting a| rounding family into letting her 
theatrical entertainment is con-| new adaptation. And maybe it|handle everything her own way. 
cerned. Thus, ‘L’Espoir’ (literally ' wouldn’t have made any difference; | Now she may be losing her grip and 
ea ee : : ————— ° 
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, Attractions 





A farcical Comedy by 





“A Magnificently Funny Show.”—Time 


“YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU" 


MOSS HART and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
BOOTH THEATRE — NOW PLAYING 


‘Stage Door’ is smart and slick and glib, and it’s a pleasure to see such 
professional skillfulness in a season that so far has seen it too rarely.” 





—Richard Watts, Jr., Herald-Tribune 
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A New Comedy by 


with 


“STAGE DOOR” 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN and EDNA FERBER 


bs MARGARET SULLAVAN 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE — NOW PLAYING 


R JANE COWL 
, In last season’s Music Box Success 
Y "FIRST LADY" 





A comedy by 


KATHARINE DAYTON and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
HARRIS THEATRE, CHICAGO — NOW PLAYING 





(In Association With GEORGE M. COHAN) 


COHAN & HARRIS 


again present 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


In His Own Way of Telling the Story of 


PARKER FENNELLY’S 


"FULTON OF OAK FALLS" 


An American Comedy 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE, BOSTON — OPENING JAN. 4 













In Preparation 
"BRIGHT REBEL" 
A Play by STANLEY YOUNG 
"ROOM SERVICE" 


A Farce by JOHN MURRAY and ALLEN BORETZ 










pathetic and colorful role. Jean 
Forbes-Robertson, also debuting on 
this side, is the daughter of Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson. She has 
an unusual and charming person- 
ality. Probably will be a star some 
day. Depends on whether or not she 
is spotted in the right play and 
doesn’t try. to overshoot her mark. 
Louise Platt, the only American 
member of the company, needs a lot 
more experience before she deserves 
such prominent spotting. 

With only one set and a small cast, 
it might be possible to keep this 


| show going for a while on moderate 


| not there. 


| Coward Show May 


| capacity 


grosses, but Miller is not the type of 
showman likely to bother. And the 
makings for top grosses are simply 
Kauf. 





Extend B’way Run 





Indications are that ‘Tonight at 
8.30’ will extend its engagement at | 
the National, N. Y., to 16 weeks. | 


|Noel Coward attraction, originall 
| oe owal attraction, origina 4 LOYD LEWIS 


booked for 12 weeks, has been 
since opening. Currently 


it is playing the seventh week. 


| Friday (1), the let-down evening 


| of New Year’s week, it was doubtful 

that the playlets would sell out. 
| Window sale turned the trick, how- 
| ever, and there were 27 standees 
also in attendance. 


Blanche Bates Back 








sea drama which John Golden will 
shortly produce. Former Belasco 
star has made few stage appear- 
ances in recent seasons, last previ- 
ous engagement having been in ‘The 
Lake’ (Katharine Hepburn), 

In private life Miss Bates is Mrs. 
George Creel. 


Martin Beck’s Operation 


Martin Beck, who has been in Mt. 
Siriai hospital, N. Y., under observa- 
tie was operated on last week. He 
was reported in fairly good condi- 
tion, 


Doctors, however, have advised a 
secondary operation, probably to be 
made this week, depending on the 
showman’s physical welfare. 








was shut out was Boston. Highest 
gross of the tour was drawn in Pitts- 
burgh, where the takings approxi- 
mated $17,000. 
Chi Censorship Fight 
Chicago, Jan. 3. 

After a few months of hibernation 
the Chicago Council for Freedom 
from Censorship has gone back ints 
action, and is making a considerable 
fuss over ‘Children’s Hour,’ which 
has been kept out of town by Mayor 
Ed Kelly. Wants to get in touch 
with Herman Shumlin and get him 
to bring in the show. If Shumlin re- 
fuses, due to fear of financial loss 
because of the censorship possibility, 
Council wants to begin a drum- 
banging campaign to get an open 
public hearing for the play. 

Council is also shaping plans to 
lam down to Springfield at the next 
meeting of the legislature and get 
some laws passed which would pro- 
hibit the arbitrary censorship of 
plays and other forms of art. 











Blanche Bates will return to the | 
stage in Austin Strong’s ‘North Star,’ 





In the Chicago “News” said: “Glen 
Boles, young, handsome, decisive and 
fiery, this actor should go far, far- 
ther than the play which he now 
| 8 adorns.” 
| 
} 
} “Chicago American” said: “But for 


Glen Boles’ Bert. His not to reason 

why, he serves his authors to the 

| last dramatic drop. That young man, 
I 


| me, the best acting in the cast is 


am gamblirag, is an actor.”’ 


| GLEN BOLES 
'} Juvenile Lead in “Mulatto” 
Address 4031 Verdugo Rd., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 




















American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded (884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
§ ben first and foremost in- 
stitution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training, The in- 
struction furnishes the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing 
and Teaching as well as for 
Acting. 
Winter Term Begins Jan. 15 | 
Catalog of all Courses from the Secretary | 
Room 247, Carnegie Hall, N. ¥- 


—_— 
































MARTHA 


Presenting a Repertory of 


Now Booking for 


FRANCES 





NY The Great American Dancer 


: HARALD KREUTZBERG 


Foremost European Dancer 


THE BALLET CARAVAN 


Exclusive Management 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 







GRAHAM 





Seven Ballets by Americans 





1937-1938 Season 
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‘ ‘IDIOT’S DELIGHT’ PRELUDE TO EXILE’ © 
with with 
WILFRID LAWSON 
A ALFRED LUNT EVA LeGALLIENNE 
LYNN FONTANNE LUCILLE WATSON 
' Shubert, New York Guild, New York 
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Future of Musical Shows 











By Jack Pulaski 


Indications are that there always, but there were more musicals on 
will be musical shows, despite Hol-| Broadway this autumn than last sea- 
lywood’s musical films and the| son and considerably more people 
Coast's absorption of talent, compos- | engaged in them, taking in touring 
ers and lyricists. shows. 


Modern forms of night clubs have 
taken in vaudeville, at least in part, 
and radio is an increasing talent 
user, all of which makes it tougher 
to assemble click musicals, as in 
other times. Yet there is some inter- 
flow of talent from the various per- 
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Reasons 


There are reasons for the drop in 
the number of musicals in addition 
to opposed diversions. Nearly all 
former leading musical producers 
are out of the field or deceased now. 
Those managers who presented the 





formance fields to meet casting} costliest revues had downtown 
problems. | backing, which was withdrawn of 
There probably never will be as| necessity when the market nicked 


the bankrolls of the big shots. 


Those downtown-financed 
show-makers included the 


many musicals as in the boom the- 
atre seasons, which declined from | 
the peaks after the crash of 1929, 
coe 


late Flo 


musical 























- MILLER 


Atte - 
85 
“Ingenue’’ models 


85 


“I, Miller Beautiful’’ 
models formerly 


1175 to 1375 
85 


“1, Miller Beautiful’ and 
“DeLuxe” models formerly 


1275 to 1675 


$62 Fifth Ave. 





A splendid 
selection of 








colors, patterns 





and materials. 






All sizes and 
widths. 





















49 West 34th St. 
450 Fifth Ave. 








| profit-makers. 


Ziegfeld and Earl Carroll, who has | 
given up and gone to Hollywood. 
Arthur Hammerstein. got into money 
trouble by going overboard on build- 
ing a theatre and office buildin”. | 
Schwab and Mandel decided to split | 
several years ago and the former is 
now a Coastite, too. Other mana- 
| gerial combinations were compelled 
to separate, principally because they 
could not secure fresh bankrolls. 
George Wh'‘te declared himself out 
in favor o. uims, but came back and 
has a revue on tour, with another 
planned for Broadway. 

However, some of the musical hit | 
producers are still on the job and | 
seemingly doing okay. They have)! 
| devised musicals as a combination | 
| between the intimate type and the} 
major presentations of other seasons. 








Splurging 
| $plurging on production is only 
foccasional now. Most of the major 


musicals of the past several seasons 
| cost half or less than those put on up 
| to 1929, a period when costs ran up to 
| $200,000 and more. That sort of ex- 
| penditure has been found to be all 
wrong. More than one musical hit 
ran a year or longer on Broadway 
and then apparently cleaned up on 
| tour—but when the books were bal- 
| anced the shows were found to be far | 
| in the red. Overhead, including the 
large drawing accounts, had plenty 
o do with that. 

Musicals which did not cost for- | 
tunes to produce are known to have 
cleaned up big money. ‘Good News’ 
and ‘Follow Through’ were $1,000,000 
Some of the Ziegfeld 
‘Follies’ and ‘Showboat’ earned huge 
profits. ‘Rose Marie’ probably was | 
the top money-maker of all musicals, | 
its profit being estimated at $2,225,000. | 

Intimate musical show topper was 
‘Irene.’ Some of the top grossers 
were extant when high prices for 
tickets were obtainable and it isn’t | 
likely that any current musicals will 
be as profitable again. But managers | 
these days realize they do not have | 
to grow rich from one show. 

Exceptions 

Since the splurge revues of other 
seasons there have been three ex- | 
ceptions in the matter of vast pro- | 
duction outlays, ‘The Great Waltz,’ 
























A Musical Comedy by 





“Voyage” 


A New Play by 
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DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 


Announces the Following Productions for 1937 


“Babes In Arms” 


RICHARD RODGERS and LORENZ HART 


WILLIAM ADAMS and SAMUEL ROSEN 


“| Married An Angel” 


A Musical Comedy by 


RICHARD RODGERS and LORENZ HART 






| 
| 
| 
| 


|} aS many as eight shows of a musical 


decide to go back home. 
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Two More Fold 


‘Prelude to Exile’ closes Saturday 
(9) at the Guild theatre, N. Y., after 
a limited engagement of six weeks, 
one more than the Theatre Guild’s 
subscription period. Show drew lit- 
|tle more than what came from the 
'subscribers, but quoted gross was 


around $12,000 weekly. 














‘Jumbo’ and the current ‘White | 
Horse Inn.’ Each was bankrolled by 
outside money and each cost in ex- | 
cess of $200,000. ‘The Eternal Road’ | 
which opens this week is spectacle 
rather than musical. Total cost 
around $500,000. 

‘Waltz’ production outlay was 
$226,000. Its presentation was the 
result of a combination—RCA, RKO 
and the Rockefellers, all interested 
in the Center theatre, a problem | 
house in Radio City. House wouldn't | 
do for pictures, so legit was tried. | 
Not all the production nut was re- | 
gained during the New York run. | 
but last season on tour ‘Waltz’ | 
worked out of the red and it is| 








‘PRELUDE TO EXILE’ 
Opened Nov. 30, .°36. .Bio- 
graphical play on the life of 
Richard Wagner was not favor- 
ably received by the top-flight 











again on the road making money, reviewers. Gabriel (American) 
under the direction of Max Gordon, deemed the Theatre Guila’s 
who presented it and put in some oi production an ‘embarrassingly 
his own coin, bad play.’ 

Approximate cost of ‘Jumbo’ was Variety (Flin) said: ‘It misses 
$270,000. Show was regarded as a fire.’ 
circus so far as Equity was con- 
cerned, and that made possible the ‘Matrimony, Pfd.,’ was suddenly 
hocus-pocus that delayed its open-| _ eat ath fasted oi 
ing at the Hippodrome. 'Srseion’ withdrawn from the Playhouse Sat- 


urday (2) after playing eight weeks. 
Drew fair business for a time 
slumped after Thanksgiving. 


earned back about $100,000 in opera- 
tion. It would have fared much bet- 
ter with more skillful handling, but 
the result was that its Park avenue 
backers, included the Whitneys, were 
left holding the bag to the tune of | 
about $190,000. Booking of the 
show in Fort Worth with the idea of 
recouping proved abortive. 

‘White Horse Inn’ 


but 





‘MATRIMONY PFD.’ 


Opened Nov. 12, Watts 
(Tribune) declared it pretty 
ancient stuff, but Gilbert (Tele- 
gram) said the play was a 
break for ‘the fastidious play- 
goer.’ Other first-stringers 
didn’t give it much chance. 


»"2e 
DP ALr 


‘White Horse Inn,’ second operetia 
at the Center, represents an invest- 








ment of $290,000. Whether it can Variety (Ibee) said it was 
repeat the ultimate success of ‘limited.’ 
‘Waltz’ remains to be seen. Given 





the same plugging by radio, screen 
trailers and outdoor ad space which 
were buildups that greatly aided 
‘Waltz,’ it should turn the trick. In 


Other possible closings 
definite at press time. 


were not 


‘Driftwood in the Eddy’ by Samuel 





the meantime the Center is making | J. Park announced by Cyrus 
money. Those who have the pro-| Rabcock, newcomer, to go into re- 
duction cost hazard are Warners, hearsal next week. 5 

Rowland Stebbins (Laurence Rivers, 

Inc.) and, to a small extent, Erik j CE EREPS S00 F 
Charell. ‘ 





Season's Greetings 


At one time this fall Broadway had 


nature or those using a chorus. Top 

number last season was six. At mid- 
season in 1928 there were 18 musi- | 
cals on Broadway. Same time in MARIE 





NELSON 


C 


POI SEH TaN oe $s . . : ; , - ss : : ! | 1929 there were 19, out of a total of | 
rai 


| cals now, therefore, is not greatly | 


57 attractions. Percentage of musi- 
less, since there have been around 
26 shows on the average fall list. 


Number of choristers engaged is 


tour the total is about 530, they being 
in such shows as ‘The Great Waltz,’ 
‘Scandals,’ ‘Blossom Time’ and | 
‘Naughty Marietta.’ There are, by 
the way, an average of 600 chorus | 
people who pay dues regularly to 
Chorus Equity. Organization lists 
something like 5,000 members, but 
many drift in and out and quite a 
number disappear from Broadway— 
they marry, got other jobs or just 


an index to the musical situation. 

Last season there were 313 chorus 

people working in New York, as A 

against 377 this season at mid- f 

autumn. Taking in chorus people on N 
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Frohman Under Dr.’s Eye NOW IN D 
For the first time in many years | nM 
id head | “WHITE HORSE INN 





physician. 
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Daniel Frohman, Actors’ Fund head, | 
is away from his apartment atop the 
CENTER THEATRE, 
Veteran showman was taken inl | NEW YORK 
| last week and a nephew, who is a| 


Lyceum, N. Y. He is resting at the 

t A AS” £3 - As 
| doctor, was summoned, DOECECEO EIS CESS Ge 
! . 7 7 


home of a sister, under the care of a 
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Norman Bel Geddes 


presents 


“DEAD END” 


by 





© 





Sidney Kingsley 
NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR 


at the 


LF; 


i BELASCO THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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Burlesque—If You're interested 





Burlesque has been enjoying aj{lesque income is larger than any- 
sizable business increase during the | thing offered on the outside. She re- 


past six months. Not that there are 
more goofs around: it’s just that 
there are more goofs around with 
money to spend on tickets. 


But burlesque, except in a few in-| 


dividual instances, did little or noth- 
ing to bring this improvement about. 


It adhered to the same show formula | 
that prevailed in the lean days, it ex- | 


erted no effort to really enhance its 
presentations. Yet it managed to 
retain its appeal for a certain sec- 
tion of the public, and was lucky 
enough to get in on the prosperity 
wave that covered practically all 
amusements. 

With stripping still the bi of all 
burlesque layouts, business was best 
where conditions and the attitude of 
the authorities permitted more strip- 
Where there was 


iS1S 


| 


| 


mained the best known and highest 


| Salaried burlesque name for another 


| year. 


{ 


For the bladder boys and the rest 





of the male contingent it was just 
another season, artistically. The | 


strip was what the goofs came in to 
see, and the comedians again were 
walking stage waits. They accepted 
their fate as they have become ac- 
customed to doing and made no 
valiant effort at improving them- 
selves by getting some new material. 


The <aanagers didn’t try to help 
either, and let the comedy end drift 
along. 

Oddly enough, of all branches of 
show business, burlesque’s employ- 
|} ment rate was the highest. No com- 
petent talent was out of work, and 


ping. no stripping, | 
there was no business, and usually 
no burlesque. A few stout-hearted 
gents attempted to buck the dry 


spots anyway with ‘clean’ shows, but 
they didn’t last. 

The better boxoffice conditions 
were reflected both in stock and 
wheel theatres, with the latter look- 


ing better this time than in several | 


past. There was 


seasons 


trav- 
propor- 


the. only 
of big 


managers, but 
show project 


of the 
eling 


_* | 
consider- | 


| 95¢ ¥ > 
able pre-season wheel talk by most |“? rhe 


tions was created by Issy Hirst, the | 
Philadelphia manager, who had dab- | 


bled with wheel stuff the previous 
two seasons with fair success. 

At the start of the current 
son in the early fall, Hirst’s Indepen- 
dent Wheel comprised 1912 weeks, 
including full weeks in Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Philly, Union City, 
Waterbury, Boston, Newark, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Akron, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh and Worcester; three 
days in Youngstown, ahd a ‘six-day 
Pennsylvania route consisting of 
Allentown and Reading, both two 
days, and Harrisburg and Williams- 
port, one day each. 

The Indie Wheel 

The Indie Wheel apparently has 
survived better than recent prece- 
dent would indicate it might, for 
after three months it has only lost 
one week in total playing time. 
Since the start of the season, Buffalo, 
Akron, Kansas City and Worcester 


have dropped out. but the wheel has | 


picked up Toronto, Bridgeport and | 
Brooklyn to replace all but one of | 
them. Canton came in after the sea- | 


son started but didn't stick. 


Hirst produces his shows in the 


east, and they're booked by the the- | 


atres on guarantees averaging about 
$1,300 per show for 25-people casts, 
with the theatres paying Hirst a 
booking fee. Transportation is in- 
cluded in the guarantee and paid by 
the theatres. Individual managers 
playing wheel shows consult with 
each other: on policies. 

But the New York managers con- 
tinued to be stock-minded, with only 
one of the dozen or so metropolitan 
spots, and that one in Brooklyn, lik- 
ing the wheel shows well enough to 


join up. The New York burlesque 
stands include five in the Times 
Square area. Three of the latter 


bear the Minsky label: Gaiety, op- 
erated jointly by I. H. Herk and Abe 


Minsky; Republic, operated by Joe 
Weinstock and using the name by | 
rovalty payments to Billy Minsky’s 


widow, and the newly opened Ori- 
ental, formerly the Warner, a 
straight picture house, which H. Kay 


and Morton Minsky took over for 
burlesque. 
What Talent 
As for the talent, there was no 


more improvement in quality than 
on the managerial end. Once again 
burlesque failed to revert to its for- 
mer position as a developing ground. 
No new people of real merit were at- 
tracted to burlesque during the sea- 
son, and few of the veterans man- 
aged to go on to better things. 
Gypsy Rose Lee made the biggest 
jump—from the Irving Place to the 


Shuberts’ ‘Ziegfeld Follies’ at the 
Winter Garden, but in the latter, as 
in the former, Miss Lee remains 
chiefly a stripper. Her graduation, 


however, was regarded as good copy 
by the newspapers, and Miss Lee has 
received more free space in two 
months than the rest of the burlesque 
business, including everybody in it, 
usually gets in two years. 

Ada Leonard another to de- 
part from burlesque for a time, going 
into and heading a vaudeville unit, 
but she’s back in burlesque again. 

Ann Corio might 
she cared to accept some propositions 


was 





have quit had | 


made to her as burlesque’s outstand- | 


ing personality, but Miss Cor io’s spe- | 


Cialty is stripping also, and her bur- 


| 
} 


the demand for even 
people was in excess of upply 
The failure of burlesque to attract 
new faces of merit to its talent ranks 
was largely responsible for that. 


second-grade 
the 


Along with the boost at the box 
office and the first sight of profits 


for many managers in several years, 
salaries for the talent also took a 
rise. In some cases the coin jumped 
shortae of good people 
and the activities of the 
union, Burlesque Artists Assoc 
were contributing factor 


actors 


lation, 


ISSY HIRST SUES TOM 


Se@a- | 


PHILLIPS ON CONTRACT 


Isadore Hirst, of a 
of burlesque houses in Eastern Penn- 
filed in the Federal 
District Court, N. Y., Thursday (31), 
against Thomas J. Phillips. president 
of the Burlesque Artists’ Association. 
Hirst claims Phillips 
troupe of actors and chorines to run 
out on an agreement to appear 
his circuit for a period of 10 weeks 
beginning last Feb. 9. 


operator 


sylvania, suit 


The troupe disappeared last April, 
of | 
Phillips, leaving him holding the bag 


Hirst claims, at the instigation 


for $4,000. 


Hallie Flanagan in Chi 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Hallie Flanagan was in town for a 
couple of days last week. 


chain 


induced a| 


on i 


Came in with her husband. who| 
had to read a technical paper at 
scholars’ convention here, and 


dropped in to watch ‘O Say Can You 
Sing?” WPA show. Also confabbed 
with George Kondolf, head of the 
local federal theatre project. 


Boyes Out Again 
Lincoln, Jan. 3. 

Chick Boyes, tent showman, an- 
nounced here this week that he'll set 
up tent stock again for the season of 
1937, to start around May 15. 

Boyes is on a circle in the mid- 
states now, on a string of 14 houses. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Russell Hardie, Alfred White, ‘Hey, 


| Diddle, Diddle.’ 


Leon Ames, Roy Gordon, 
Brown, Louise Campbell, 
Bergman, Frederica Slemons, 
Geer, ‘House in the Country.’ 

Basil Rathbone, Edith Barrett, Ian 
Keith, ‘Richard II.’ 

Richard Ling, Hilda 
Horace Sinclair, Ruth Vivian, Eda 
Heinemann, ‘And Now Goodbye.’ 

Peggy O'Donnell, Tom 
Joaquin Souther, Scott Moore, “Tide 
Rising.’ 


Elmer 
Teddy 
Will 


tan, Hollywood. | June-September, 1936, on apartment | 
‘Two Mrs. Carrolls,’ Nixon. | which they had leased at $2,150 a/| 

Pittsburgh. } year. 

| The G Is G 

| ie Gong Is Gonging 

| . 

| By John Hurley 

| Although originated many years During its life the amateur busi- 

ago, the idea of exploiting amateurs’ ness underwent many _ transitions. 





Current Read Shows 


(Week of Jan. 4) 


‘Boy Meets” Girl,” Shubert. 
Newark. 

‘Children’s Hour,’ National, 
Washington. 


‘End of Summer’ (Ina Claire). 
Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

Ballet Russe, Ellis Aude, Mem- 
phis, 4: Muny Aude, New Or- 
leans, 5; City Aude, Beaumont. 


Tex., 6; City Aude, Houston. 7: 
Muny Aude, San Antonio, 8: 
McFarlin Aude, 9, Chicago. 


‘Blossom Time,’ Opera House, 
Boston. 

‘Boy Meets Girl,’ Aude, Fresno 
3: Aude, Oakland, 4-6: 
Aude, San Jose, 7; Aude, Sa 
Barbara, 8-9. 

‘Children’s Hour,’ 
Englewood, N. J. 

‘Git Along Little Dogie,’ 


Engle 


AVA = 


land, Baltimore. 

‘Dancing Co-ed,’ Mont 
Montclair, N. J. 

‘Dead End,’ Erlanger, Phila- 
delphia. 

D’Oyly Carte Repertory, For- 


rest, Philadelphia. 
‘First Lady’ 

Harris, Chicago. 
‘Follies,’ Grand, Chicago. 
‘Frederika,’ Shubert, Boston. 
‘Fulton of Oak Falls’ (Geo. M. 

Cohan), Plymouth, Boston. 


(Jane Cowl 


‘Great Waltz,’ Curran, San 

Francisco. 

‘Hamlet’ (Leslie How 
Cass, Detroit. 
‘Jane Eyre’ (K. Hepburn) 
Colonial, Boston. 

‘Leaning on _ Letty’ (‘Post 


Road’), Selwyn, Chicago. 


‘May Wine,’ Brighton, Brigh- 
ton Beach. 

‘Moon Over Mulberry  St..,’ 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass, 4-6: 


Court Sq., Springfield, 7-9. 
‘Mulatte,’ Studebaker, Chicago. 
Nazimova Repertory, Erlanger, 

Chicago. 

‘Pride and Prejudice,’ Royal 

Alexandra, Toronto, 4-6; Masonic 


Aude, Rochester, 7; Erlanger, 
Buffalo, 8-9. 

‘Scandals, Capitol, Flint, 4: 
Temple, Saginaw, 5; Strand, 


Lansing, 6; Michigan, Jackson, 7: 
Keith’s, Grand Rapids, 8-9. 
‘Tomorrow We Live,’ El) Capi- 


talent in show business did not come 
into its own as a big money branch 
of theatricals until radio recognized 


its possibilities. This came three 
years ago and with it the zenith. 
After an unprecedented popularity 


since, for the roughly figured 1,000 


| days, in theatres, nite clubs and on 


ia lot 


| pected from an overdose—the 


Plowright, | 


the air, it is now approaching the 
end. Only Major Bowes maintains a 
steady pace with the strictly amateur 
show. 

With the radio bow of the tyros 
and the national craze that followed, 
of people pounced on the 
thought of getting rich quickly with 
the simon pures. Result of this whole- 
sale and virtually limitless use of 
ams in films, theatres, radio, song 
writing. burlesque theatres, and even 
amateur literary contests has pro- 
duced the only result that can be ex- 
killing 


,of the appetite. Belabored on all 
sides by every conceivable enter- 
prise open to embryos, the public 


Fadden, | 


Maida Reed, George Lewis, Rich- | 


ard Sterling, Edgar Mason, Eileen 
Wenzel, Marion Crosson, Ruth Edell, 
Blanche Gladstone, ‘Behind 
Lights.’ 


Red ; 


Edmund George, ‘Reflected Glory.’ | 


Independent Burlesque 


(Week of Jan. 11) 


Paris by Night Ga Minneapolis 

Monte Carlo Girls Rialto, ¢ ax 

‘Merry Maidens Casing Pore. 

‘Scan-Dolls’—Open 

Beef Trust’—Lyri« Allentowr Mor 
Tue: Majestic, Harrisburg We 
Capitol, Reading Thur.-F; Majestic 
Williamsport, Sat 

‘Modes & Models’ Troe ai delph 

Lid Lifters Hudseor Union Cits 

Teases and Wee? Jacques, Water- 

bury 

Swing Girls’ Howard Bostor 

‘Ha-Cha’ Empire, New } 

Hi-bklyers Gayet Was netor 

i nkle Toes’—Gayets Baltimore. 

Red Rhythm, Roxy, Cleveland 

‘Bozo Snyder's Show’ —tapit« Polede 

Babes of B'way’—Gay Detreit 

too Hot for Paris’—tCarrick, =t. Leu 

Beauty Parade’—Casino, Pittsburgh. 

Sieppin’ Stars 1 ric Bridgeport 


Maids of Manhattan Century, Bkiyn 


a 


Lal ¥ = 


Pam 


has grown indifferent. This can mean 
but one thing. 

Not alone because of saturation, its 
demise can also be accounted for in 
the growing cognizance of audiences 
and listeners of its. self-earned 
‘racket’ stigma. Recurrent stories in 
the daily press have given the lhe 
to the ‘amateur’ business. Repeats, 
mistreatment of talent, and the nu- 
merous gyps and rackets have all 
had a hand in writing the death sen- 


tence. Rush on New York, the ams’ 
Mecca, fell off so that the majority 
+of radio shows were of late con- 


sciously using professional talent 
hold things up. Negligible result as 
regards a later professional career 
for the aspirants has disproven the 
ballyhoo. 

That it is all on the way out is the 
opinion of its originators, smal! 


to 


lime 


agents around the Strand theatre 
building, New York. Will Green 
one of the amateur show pionee: 

has been with it almost since 


birth and now sees the handwriting 
on the wall. Once an exclusive 
boeker of amateur shows, since he 
hag given up the business. Others 
are doing likewise. 
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By JOE BIGELOW 
Co 
Truth at Last 1. Ann Corio. 
2. Evelyn Myers. 
sete 3. Margie Hart. 
Broadway box-office man 4. Carrie Finnell. 
prone to exaggeration, spotted 5. Countess Nadia, 
in a theatre which had many 6. Hinda Wassau. 
hits, never failed to add a 7. Georgia Southern. 
couple of thousand to the gross. 8. JaAnne Carroll. 
Even when one show drew a 9. Betty Rowland. 
record take of $26,000 for the 10. Toots Brawner. 
engagement, he told other 11. Maxine De Shon. 
treasurers that it was $28,000. 12. Gladys Clark. 
Finally areal flopperoo , 
ypened in his house Second That's how the present dey bur- 
the takings were exactly lesque strippers rate, in the opinion 
eight bucl He entered gin- of the managers, as to merit and 
ll where box office men gath- their value to the shows. These 12 
ered and piped: d.b. gals are regarded as the stand- 
‘You guys always say I don't outs among the 200 odd pritqapei 
ell the truth. Well, last night women of the modern burlesque 
ve got a lousy $9,’ busing and for the following rea- 
Sons 
Ann Corio.—Burlesque’s No. 1 box 
3 Balto Burlesquers office name and draw. Established by 
: several years of intensive billing, 
Draw $20 Fines on build-up and smart management. 


Film Censors’ Rap 


Jan. 3 
Morris 
Liv- 
anager of the Clover (bur- 
lesque), were each fined $20 on in- 
decent performance charges in Crim- 
inal Court here last week. 
had been filed 
Board (films). 


3altimore 
Wanda 


( “ohen., 


DeVon 


comic, and Benjamin 


stripper; 


ingston, n 


Complaint 
State Censor 


bv 


last 
ine cen- 


entertainment. At the hearing 
week, two inspectors from 
sor body testified. 


MINSKYS’ RENT BILL 
Judgment of. $716 was filed in N. 
Y. Supreme Court last week against 


| Herbert K. and Juanita Minsky in 
|favor of the Manhattan Square- 
Beresford Corp., owners of the! 


| apartment house at 211 Central Park 
West. 


Claimants sued on ground that the | 


| Minskys owed rent for period of 


From beer halls the gag spread to 
vaudeville houses, units, clubs, the 
radio, films, etc. When the radio 
picked it up it passed the egg throw- 
ing stage to acquire more dignity. 
Shows were then called ‘Amateur 
Winners,’ etc. The next step was to 
‘New Faces.’ It was all the same 
thing. Theatres that are still using 
ams no longer bill them as such, but 
refer to them as a revue. This is an 
illustration. 


There was a time, says Green, 
when ams had to sneak out of the- 
atres. He also tells of once having 


been attacked with a knife after con- 
ducting an ‘amateur’ show. Ajl this 
passed, however, with. the glorifica- 
tion that radio afforded. 
thought they were actually 
something different. 

The headaches of the business 
with its small return to those in the 


getting 


booking end, exclusive of the radio, | 
is another factor in the drop. Scout- | 
on | 


ing for talent, taking chances 
doubling with pros, finicky tastes of 
theatre managers when using the 
$25 per show lineups were too much 
to endure for long. 
Only One Met Show 

Around New York radio amateurs 
are speedily getting the public gong. 
The only network program of im- 
portance still remaining is Bowes’. 
Fred Allen has dropped the amateur 
angle for professionals, as has Benny 
Rubin on WOR. Three iesser stations 

WNEW, WINS and WBNX—are all 
without such programs. Locals still 
hanging on are Don Kerr's stint for 
WMCA at the Fox theatre. Brook- 
lyn, and J. C. Flippen’s commercial 
on WHN. WMCA also has a weekly 


the | 
which | 
| really has no jurisdiction over stage | 


People | 


Most publicized burlesque name and 
highest salaried player in the busi- 
}ness. One of the first of the present 
| stripping school. Among the tops 
in looks and ability. Brunet. 
Evelyn Myers.—Unique stvle 
and ultra-sexy. Best in biz, 
Most imitated Platinum blonde. 
Margie Hart.—Most ‘daring.’ 
When conditions permit something 
else being taken off, Margie will take 


in 


bumpel! 


| it off. Tall and graceful. Gets more 
legitimate encores than any oiher 
stripper. Redhead. 

Carrie Finnell.—Only -comedy- 
novelty stripper in burlesque. Gees 
| back to the old Columbia wheel 
| days; retired for several years and 
| returned recently. Formerly did a 
mixed piano and singing act. Now 
| quite plump. Doesn't strip all the 
way, but specializes as ‘bust 
bouncer. Blonde. 


Countess Nadja.—More_ versatile 
than average, and good dancer. Ex- 
cellent sense of showmanship. Box 
| office in spots. Exotie types ~Brirggt. 

Hinda Wassau.—Rates next. fo 
Corio draw. Most creative. 
Plenty of showmanship. Blonde. 

Georgia Southern.—Speediest strip- 


as a 


per. ‘Crazy’ style. On and. off 
| faster than anybody. Strips and 
| cooches simultaneously. Redhead. 


Anne Carroll.—Features stagey but 
lavish costumes. Knows 


more ways 
of getting out of a dress than any- 
| body else. Best gams in burlesque, 


Platinum blonde. 
| Betty Rowland.—tTiniest stripper. 
| Most versatile dancer: ballet, buck 
j}and bumps. Just a couple of sea- 
| sons out of the chorus ranks. Red- 
head. 

Toots Brawner.—Midwest’s lead- 


ing entry. Not particularly talented, 
but aces in general stripping ability. 
| Saucy type. Brunet. 
| Maxine De Shon.—Classiest. 
| of the few capable singers. 
lands. Brownet. 

Gladys Clark.—-Best all ores 
woman. Sings, hoofs and plays sév- 
eral instruments. Also does comedy 
and first rate as bit player. Wheel 
show vet. One of the few who might 
have made the grade outside bur- 
lesque, but preferred to stick. Has 


One 
Always 


agers’ estimation; a couple of years 


ago would have rated among the 
first three. Blonde. 
Gypsy Rose Lee and Ada Leonard 


would be included in this listing, but 
recently left burlesque. Miss Leon- 
ard is playing vaudeville and night 
clubs, and Miss Lee is in the ‘Fol- 
lies.’ 

Concentration of the leading bur- 
lesque strippers on the unpeeling 
phase of their work is accentuated 
by the fact that few of the toppers 
}rate highly in other branches of 
burlesque performance. With ex- 
ception of Gladys Clark, none of the 
12 leading strippers is much of a 
help to the comics in scenes and 
| bits. There's also very little sing- 
|ing talent among them, with Miss 
| De Shon the best in that respect, but 


still no Galli-Curci. Burlesque’s 
best singing woman is probably 
Sonya DuVal, but the managers 


don’t rate her among the first dozen 
on stripping. 


Among strippers singled out for 


colored am show from the Harlem | mention, just in back of the first 12, 
Opera House, But these are strictly | were Peaches Strange, Peggy Reyn- 
local. | olds, Lillian Murray, Ann Novrtoa, 
Consensus of opinion is that the | Dorothy Maye, Bubbles Yvonne, 
biz has fallen off during the past|Sunya Slane Irene Austin, Kose 
vear tu less than 50% of what it was, | LaRose, Marie Voe, Pat Paree, Mae 
and that the end is now near. It is | Brown. 
beginning to look like the business | In offering their opinions ior & 
will be dumped back into the laps | consensus, all the burlesque mane- 
of the unglorified originators from | agers prefaced their remarks with @ 
the hands of the self-appointed| request that ‘I hope I wont be 
champions and discoverers of ama-| quoted. They can't be blamed for 
teurs, | that, 


slipped lately as a stripper in miate 
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ence Dane and Richard Addinsell. | Trocadero. 


See ReReOHOBNRNTEDNNNADAEI ENED 





Alma Sheasg’een, pianist, to Mark | over Olymp 


Jack Kearns 


Wednesday, January 6, oe 





Ciel 
—_——- = a os = a _ errno nearer ermnerere ae caapunpashannenagapenmiosned a ea nr ne on Sennen aanaanann 
= peg: SO ghee oN | divorce action in L.A. against Henry 

Aguirre, Jr., actor. She alleged | 
lews rom t al e a1 ae a spouse used vile language in the 
presence of her two sons by the! 

This department contains rewritten theatrical news items as pud- Chaplin marriage. ke 
lished during the week in the daily papers of New York, Chicago, ie Renna oy “= poate. re- 

Son Frencisco, Hollywood and London. Variety takes no credit for prone 5 ‘te separate: neltinene in 

these news items; each has been rewriifen from a datly paper. ee vere a 
ee . —_——_— me -——— | Merle Sullins,. 36, bandmaster ot H iH d B d 

moan the go-ahead -on a history oi! Victor McLaglen’s Light Horse Bri- 0 ywoo roa way 

East the Red Cross. Ruschke made the} gace, died in L. A. from injuries re- alee 
mistake of copying the signature | ceived in an auto accident. — Ae | Lee Shubert recuperating in F| 
from a dollar bill, which omits the Matrimonial cord tying Brian Don- Cold floored P. J. Wolfson. | ida. ™ Bye 

City issued 1,673 all night permits | comma between the treasury secre- thd er ovee yee oe ip oo ag Smiley Burnette p.a.’ing north on! Madeliene Gray in cast of ‘Stave 
for New Year's Eve, but music had tary’s name and i Re th van gto ger Holl ook : } ~W | Coast. | Door. 
to shut at 5 a.m. About 500 more Robert Harris bac to re cast ears eve in SEY WOCG, CHICANE oe bt a “on B.o. man, Jackie McPartland. doy 
than last year. of ‘Aved 26° on Tuesday, but out! previous one in Ensenada, Mex er ag Wilcoxon went for another | | ith influenza rage 

ar. AAS ie , Spike Yo sla sr =o rancho. : aid 

ain afi » ‘ . again the following day. with Wil- Gary Cooper's uncle, Walter ' ; ar r he: ; 

Osear England, one of a trio of ee aad ceo movie. tn. as| Cooper, Ck tee (a Benitle Una Merkel spent holidays in oes er oa now head man in 

; ‘trae Apis . , ave re. at t : + ale , ~~ =" . ~ al 7 a x ¢ ce. 
blind street musicians who have re€ ante Francis G. Cleveland took Anne Cornwall. former actress, | Ensenada. avhart’ tas e 
cently been airing over WNYC, the); * . : ; .1 a . Sigh pte 6 TO ' : Cliff Reid. Radic ‘oducer. back erpel benstein, to Hollywood 

| t fell to | jeath | Whitehead’s _ previous assignment | filed suit for separate maintenance nN Y. : ae oe S| doe Gees on wack 
municipal station, fe o his dea : : : : aie’ .> , T from N. Y. . : = 
. and Francis rt. . took the place! in L.A. against Ellis Wing Taylor peongig . 2 ve ’ : 
last week before a subway train. at , he pe Me “ ! ae 1] - aa Flu , engineer. S Arthur Todd celebrated 28 years _ Jame Gr AINSe! expected ba 
Without a guide and walked off the °C ~ a Whit 4 n town looking for Suit against Ann Dvorak for $26,- | 45_a Cameraman, trom Holly woo 1 next week. 
platform to fall »efore an oncoming staid. catch iadeaeeat oping oy pig. ¥ <x 625 ws : filed fos Angele fter- Frank Whitbeck made member of Young son of Louis Lotito 
Cintas chorus Says 20 of his girls woth es ec Sag 40s Ang 3 a utter Civeus Wann aan ously ill with glandular disorde: 
quit to get married. math of auto crackup in which a onde ote a) ¥ ra Max Meth. orchestr: ats Po 4 
Peggy Joyce slightly injured in a) “Warner Bros. making a short in| salesman was injured. M. ~" ~ sana Iman in proms Gotham ported very AT 4 the a wy — 
a AB igre accident at St. Moritz last} a local roller rink Regular patrons Norma Shearer filed suit against | '°! 20th - Ox writing chore. | sanitariun . 3 
week Her newest fiance killed, in can look on Eddie Brandstatter, Hollywood cafe David Stoneman, Boston motion) ™ Cli . . 4 . Fisch 
. " “19 OOK UI » 4 » ve > pic ¢ g »Y , >< ' aver i ATM Alyce Isc > Miam 
same smash. Schedule of the taxable items of | owner, for asserted $581 balance on oon. oe ie = - = "> ae mia Jan 8 for the pon et i the M 

P. Dodd Ackerman to give an ex- the estate of the late Otto Kahn|a promissory note, assigned to irs - eck og conte — rote Beach French Casing a 
hibit of his stage designs at Roger | totals only $3.970.869 of expected! ing Thalberg. ate re _ SRICE sh POGUES Ss PEIVeR Tom Waller back at Par publicit 
Smith restaurant starting Jan. 11.' $50,900,000. Partly due to the de-| After nine days of what he called | ©@ir ter. salle Lehn. be icity 

. D ’ A . = Burton Lane and Ralph Freed desk after being bedded with = fh 
Has designed more than 600 sets, but. pression. |a ‘kissless marriage, Dave Gould, eahtees | a if to Pere? r - tune- | several days last. week . 
won't show them all. Equity voted a life membership} Metro dance director, sued for an- aaaaec ie epee Rta ae oat Doris Nolan Universal I 
" , . ~ » . . ° ~ Ss s. : I - " ‘ aver 

Lenore Prince, buyer for R. H. | to Peggy Whiffen, daughter of the/ nulment of his nuptials with Frances Ted Krise leading the Warner | came in New Year's day for - aes 4 
Macy, promised to marry George] jate Mrs. Thomas Whiffen. To keep | Paxton, dancer. Bride's answer to io Bena chi ce pe he ape with parents in sted Roshalle — 
Kamen, wen ge manager an la famous name on the membership} complaint was ‘we just agreed to dis- contrite. ee m Betty Roelker is the sale te m 
Mickey Mouse. Ltd. after a high|, | agree.’ Ss. [een a : > SO -mme 
pressure cable courtship. But eel this | Frohman ordered by his cilia Doris Nolan and Ella Logan, after sprig, in the niteries, doing 

ah . . = . . > J Meine 9 — 4 ., . >} D.a. 2ns ' — ace tar . 
married a man in the store and| »} to drop his intensive work working 12 weeks in U’s ‘Top of the | P.a, lensing for the class jernts. 
Kamen is out the cable tolls bayer te ‘ ; i | fit Rest } i d L ; Town,’ breezed east. Elaborate establishment in base- 

S ¢ rs Ss. | > ( S est- eh . . .@ , 

Macy's to stage a winter fashion rae re id Y oats divedtine "i onadon Legit rhe Goons, 10-year workers with} ment of Bond building will have 
show at Lake Placid, with Jane or Ie Ber cee * New Amster- Wesley Ruggles, presented him with | bowling alleys, billiards and cafe 
Froman as queen. Otto Soglow will } ot " 33 7 Aton eghiton 2 : fr 909 a specially built radio. Attorney Sam Schwartzman was 
be her king. bag ae Bak r. Negro musician (Continued from page 209) David O. Selznick hired a special ore on for appendicities Thurs- 

r , | , ence aker, 8 > atl, “9 j + ak tc ste ~ ¢ | >. 

Just in case, rookie cops guarded | got his drum stuck in a subway —_—_—_— phage aoe Rg hag vo Sun Val- | 5 ll A Park East Hospital. 
very fire alar i Ds , i shea ’ ey, aho, for e holidays. sly 
every fire alarm box in the cele-| turnstile New Year’s Eve and tied} Leather,’ a motor racing play just Omar Kiam. Martha Briss M Helen Deutsch succeeded Russell 
wea Mie toyed yr og eve. False }up an hour while a crew worked to | launched. Goodrich, Jules Leftowitz and ‘Judy | Crouse as p.a. for the Theatre Guild 
alarms trequent in other years. ae hi ‘or s Jersey City tahtic noresenil ot a ~ ae ae " oo ; 9 erin: ’ , 

Henry Street schtinment piayboune | - palgge pe A Late for his Jersey Cit: Established play wrights have been | Ford planed in from New York. latter withdrawing to devote all his 
to eo into action again under Irwin! dance date. conspicuous by their absence. They Harry Carey, the old cowhand time to writing. 
og g “es accede , se? : . . RG 
Swarr , consist of Sir James M. Barrie’s two- | from the Grand Concourse, has| Charles Shribman, band manager 
Swerdlow. ge ; : ort ee sath ser, 

‘laérman Shumlin quavery on ‘To | year-old ‘The Boy David’; ‘Bees on | moved in from his ranch at Saugus | still in a critical condition at Mor- 
Qaito and Back’ Maybe yes; maybe | Coast the Boat Deck,’ a mild offering from | tO 4m apartment at the Ravenswood, | rhe napa ge ye since auto accident 

P - . | ° > J ° 20a : ) ’ re cs g 
no. Most likely no. J. B. Priestley, lasting only five Next door to Mae West. "Gadadniy goed a Mh 
iti « . ; enc . . c ( > ( vs) y 

British Lord Chamberlain raises weeks (he also. collaborated in AAG ke eae | planed east fr “C ast f a Be 
his ban on ‘It’s a Wise Child,’ and it} Mrs. Maxine Mitchell Heindorff. |.) a? : Sire j Planed east from Coast for holidays 

: : : ’ ; - el aageins Spring Tide’ under a pseudonym); lreturned by tr: after re: 
will probably go into London pro-| dancer, filed suit for divorce against and Bernard Shaw’s latest opus, ‘The Chi | at se ere a SONS 
duction. | Ray Heindorff, the orchestrator at) ° «lhe aay — , icago | about those crashes. 

Secret Service men have Egmont| Warners studio, in Los Angeles. She | Millionairess,’ furtively exhibited at | Governor Lehman has accepted 
Ruschke, radio commentator aa! asked $1.500 monthly and custody | the seaside town of Bexhill, but sup- ee ye alien —— eo the invitation tendered by _Presi- 
WNYC, on a charge of forging the| of a son. posed to come to London when Edith . oo ng eaoen namie S Doat for) dent Harry Brandt of the ITOA to 

. , m . oo. i ° ° . Ss .- .: » ‘ "Os ignt} °o . 
name of Henry Morgenthau to a Lita Gray Chaplin Aguirre, for-| Evans is free to star in it. Also files ‘5 yee around with Jules J —— Ba ad oe ee annual 

; a . | *¢ . a “L. ] ie > ‘ . od. 4 : * > . rie : Ji > *f 
paper supposedly giving the radio’ mer wife of Charlie Chaplin, filed | Benn Levy’s adaptation from Bruno} Ruben and John J. Balaban ey Klis , Mitt: ae Ds wae Waldorf. 
| Prenkis nlaw. Voune Madame Conti’ Marvi We . - ae _ Franklin Mittau, Stamford, Conn.., 
vercusen PUNTETEEETEET CLUE: COREE LENE EP OPERREHERE TONE EDL HeHeE a se 7 mare nr | « . p J? _ c _ eC , I fat vin € It in Ww ith Fre nc h justice-of-the-peace using postal 
,and “The Happy Hypocrite (from Casino show. ad | cards to advertise his extended credit 
Max Beerbohm’s story), by Clem- Tom Kettering p.a. for the new | 


marriage plan. All °37 nuptiais may 
| be paid for in 1938 if given advance 


This starred Ivor Novello but only cs 2 tn ed «4 pene onge notice. 

survived two months. D. H. Law- i ome SS a Saning Pg agaesn Aone $260 was entered in 
“ummm | rence’s posthumous play, ‘My Son’s | of the new Casino Parisien. P; be yon" court against the 

| My Son,’ only lasted three weeks. Isadore Schlank head of the local | ¢ toe sor the Ss vane Stream, ay 

| Sir Oswaid Stoll has not contrib- | United Artists exchange ; te Star Liquor Dealers, 

; ' : phe \- z Inc., on bill for liquor sold the 

uted — vo — merely re- eee Se gathering some Flor-| restaurant last December. 

viving past musical successes at ee TE." Richard de Rochemont, managing 

| twice-nightly pop prices at the Coli- | Pe Be? ys hw. egg going director for March of Time, Ltd. of 

|seum, and subletting the Alhambra, Ng SE or typ lira ae Yacwure London, and A. K. Mills for home 

which, following ballet, and magi- Fritz Blocki banged up a digit try- reg conferences during the holi- 

cian (Great Dante) sessions, is now ing to separate a couple of auto} . ay periods. Mills now foreign edi- 

in the hands of demolishing con- | bumpers. tor of Life 

tractors. C Mitzi Green, now at the Congress : aia ae 

asino, is leaving for N. Y., to go B lt 
| | into a musical show for Vinton a imore 
MARRIAGES | Freedley. By Albert Scharper, Jr. 


to Detroit to take | 
ia Club, and will bring 


‘Junior League Follies’ Jan. 30. 
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MERLE OBERON 
and BRIAN AHERNE in 














“GOLD DIGGERS ,°F. 


Joan Blondell - Victor Moore 


| the Coogan interests for the past 10 
| years. / 


now 


off to Paris. 


| Requa Harrington. musician at Detroit its first six-day bike race in Lillian Dietz to Chi on visit. 
| KFRC, in San Francisco Dec. 28. April. ‘ — one. and frau in Florida. 
bs Sa Ruby Verner to Bob Gebhardt in | ieee? nig ag emg Children’s 
~ ~~ - —— | ; San Francisco, Jan. 1. Both are with London } Cornelia Otis Skinner will one- 
Tth Av. & 50th St. HELD OVER L @ eneanway Bernie Cummins’ band at the Palace | nite at Lyric Jan. 15. 
sé | 0 ’ ELEANOR POWELI hotel, Frisco. Dan Burkhardt taking month's 
ONE IN A “BORN TO DANCE” Corinne Horwick, film actress, to Dave Bader and Melville mpitsed i gg — oo Teeep Haein. 
MILLION” | E . Raoul Kraushaar, assistant musical | Of to Paris for Christmas. rudi Schoop ballet at Lyric Jan. 
_—ON THE STAGE— | VAUDEVILLE director at Republic studios, Dec. 30 once ——- “Sa gp ogy tub ‘Eddie Peabody forced out of sev- 
. ) ix— —V; WVILLE— “ “sailles, a * : ; Se 
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Pittsburgh 


George Cohan troupe took time 
off from rehearsals to hop into N.Y. 
for New Year's Eve. 

Katharine Hepburn had the whole 
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Wednesday, January 6, 1937 _ 


1936 in Variety 


Jan. 1—Balaban & Katz bicycled strippers around its Chi nabe theatres 
for New Year's Eve shows, and Major Lenox Riley Lohr replaced M. H. 











Time 





Aylesworth as president of NBC. 

Jan. 8—Five Broadway legits were grossing more than $20,000 weekly, 
and Dr. John F. (Jafsie) Condon broke in his act at the New Forum. 

Jan. 15—J. H. Cooper, showman, donated $1,000,000 to a fund for un- | 
fortunate children, and the earnings on ‘Music Goes Round’ exceeded 
those on “Bananas. 

Jan. 22—Censors started to pounce on legit, and King George's death 
kayoed London’s show biz. 

Jan. 29—Max Reinhardt’s ‘Eternal Road’ was shelved after six weeks’ 
rehearsals, $279,530 in the box, and Irving Berlin got a Hollywood dinner | 
on the 25th anniversary of ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’ 

Feb. 5—Metropolitan opera’s okay faction’s objections to the new s.a. 
policy was causing grief, and in The Bronx the title of ‘Strike Me Pink’ 
was changed to ‘Strike Me Pincus.’ 

Feb. 12—James Cagney sued to break his Warner Bros.’ contract, and 
a Boston 5-and-10 booked a five-piece band. 

Feb. 19—Politicians were taking mike tests for the election campaign, 
and Alexander Pantages died at 65. 

Feb. 26—French Casino grossed $60,000 in one week, and closing of the 
Jefferson left New York without an RKO vaude show for the first time 
on record. 

March 4—‘Dead End’ got $165,000 for a 
radio shows moved to Hollywood for talent. 

March 11—Victor McLaglen and Bette Davis got the Academy acting 
awards, and Broadway managers asked protection against Hollywood's 
highjacking of talent. 

March 18—Standard Capital Corp. bought controlling interest in Uni- 
versal for $5,500,000, and Hearst's editorial raps were doubling ‘Klondike 
Annie’s’ grosses. 

March 25—An L. A. brewery presented a vaude show with bottle tops 
for admish, and the Palace, Chicago, went straight pictures. 

April 1—Shirley Temple signed new contract for $64,000 per picture, 
and writers of all kinds were forming a ‘united front.’ 

April 8—Acts staged a no-payoff riot at the Town Casino, Philly, 
Marilyn Miller passed away at 38. 

April 15—Federal regulation of the picture industry was up again in 
Washington, and WJAY (Cleveland) drew a pineapple for its gambling 
expose. 

April 22—Mrs. F. D. R. and Admiral Byrd were the lecture platform's 
iop draws, and ‘Jumbo’ folded at the Hippodrome, $160,000 in the red. 

April 29—William S. Hart was awarded $85,000 in his $500,000 suit vs. 
United Artists, and Chicago’s Loop faced a legitless summer. 

May 6—Measles epidemic hit the ‘Our Gang’ kids in Detroit, and the 
New York music arrangers ended their strike. 

May 13—Dramatists and managers settled their differences with a new 
five-year deal, and Broadway legit had an early finale. 

May 20—The Kennedy report on Par was due in 10 days, and 3,000 
theatres participated in the Will Rogers Memorial (NVA) drive. 


picture buy, and five major 


and 


| longer than the decline, 
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The New Broadway 


The natural cycle of events in- 


cludes Broadway, and the celebrated | 
| show street of old is apparently re- 
| turning to replace the gaudy, hokey 


midway that prohibition ushered in. 
While the recovery may take a*little 
the come- 
back of the main stem is beginning 
to look up, finally. 





| carried 





By Joe Schoenfeld 


as for instance Rector’s, where police 
riot squads were necessary to quell 
a mob throwing chairs, glasses and 
tableware in resentment at being 


| unable ta get a drink. 


It was the swan song for Rector’s, 
Churchill's, Reisenweber’s and 
Heaiy’s Golden Glades, though none 
was convinced immediately. They 
on for a short time, but 
couldn’t buck the opposition from 


There's still nothing to compare | the law and competish from the 


with the old Churchill's, 
Bustanoby’s Tom Healy's 
Reisenweber’s; no bar as yet has 
caught the popular fancy and regu- 
lars like the old Astor, 

bocker and Hermitage whiskey 
fountains; there’s still to come a 


hangout like Jack’s—but from all ap- 
pearances, duplicates of these famous 


spots will come, even if under differ- 
ent tags. 

Return of a new Golden Age to 
Broadway is slow, yes, but that’s 


probably due to the depression. With 
the latter apparently well on _ its 
way out, Broadway's comeback may 
now suddenly bloom over night. It 


may be heralded by the first cham- 
pagne toast from a lady’s evening 
slipper; a modern version of a 
Diamond Jim Brady, ‘Death Valley’ 
Scotty or ‘Pearl Jim’ Murray may 


again suddenly bring world-wide at- 
tention Broadway by wild ex- 
travagancies, fabulous parties 
tempestuous romances. Then, a new 
diamond and platinum era will dawn. 


What H Will Take 


to 


It will take something fantastic to | 


put the convincer on a comeback 


| that at present is still groping in the 


May 27—Gilbert Gabriel and Thornton Delehanty won Variety's legit | 


and film critics’ box scores, and the Broadway season ended with 26 shows 
out of 99 in the money. 

June 3—William Fox filed petition in bankruptcy, and the Dizzy Club 
hired a femme bouncer. 

June 10—Gals and booze were okay but gambling ruled out as the Dallas 
expo opened, and John E. Otterson quit as Paramount president. 

June 17—Major Bowes signed with Chrysler for $25,000 a week, and 
the boys were still waiting for the Kennedy repert. 

June 24—Ex-Ziegfeld gals got the college spirit and formed their own 
alma mama, and Balto burial ground salesmen were booking acts for the 
‘cemetery time.’ 

July 1—Democrats went home and Philly went back to sleep, and the 
Dallas-Ft. Worth rival expos put on a battle of s.a. 

July 8—N. A. B. convention opened in Chi with Ike Levy setting off 
the fireworks, and Barney Balaban became president of Par. 

July 15—Film exhibs commenced to burn at picture names’ radio ap- 
pearances, and 300 guys were left homeless when the Friars’ Club folded. 

July 22—Radio entered the major industry class with a $78,000,000 pay- 
roll, and the Gaumont British-20th Century-Metro deal was on. 

July 29—Film scouts reported a dearth of new talent in the summer 
straw hat troupes, and Eddie Cantor switched from Goldwyn to 20th-Fox. 

Aug. 5—Gov't appropriated $7,000,000 more for WPA shows, and War- 
ner Bros.-ASCAP settled their music differences. 

Aug. 12—Broadway feared a legit theatre shortage, and Hollywood was 
happy that the Mary Astor case was over. 

Aug. 19—Some radio sponsors were paying the talent in merchandise, 
and Woolworth’s new de luxer on Broadway had a ‘Hollywood premiere.’ 

Aug. 26—Marx Bros. used 11 different acts in 11 shows in Frisco, and 
Frankie Bailey donned her tights again at 77. 

Sept. 2—Ten Broadway film houses grossed $400,000 in one week and 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh went straight pictures. 

Sept. 9—Musicians and actors of Loc’! 802 and the A. F. A. on a pro- 
stage show crusade were picketing the sroadway straight filmers in eve- 
ning clothes, and Elsie Janis auctioned off her personal belongings to pay 
her debts. 

Sept. 16—Irving Thalberg died at 37, and Norma Shearer was reported 
considering retirement. at 

Sept. 23—Burlesque’s unemployment rate was lowest in the show biz, | 
and among returning social directors was one who had a lovely room | 
with an adjoining towel. 

Sept. 30—Film industry's self-censorship had the professional blue noses 
jittery, and Hollywood was giving in on its legit holdout via private b.r.’s. 

Oct. 7—Hollywood studios were looking for Robert Taylor types, and | 
Harry Cohn left for the Coast. 

Oct. 14—Louis B. Mayer pamned the film industry’s ‘pinks,’ and John 
Maxwell broke up the G-B deal with a buy of his own. 

Oct. 21—Films appointed a committee of three to investigate the radio | 
problem, and the 25th nitery on one W. 52d street block opened up. 

Oct. 28—Vaude bookers were making sleeper jumps to catch new acts, 
and all Mrs. Simpson gags were declared out for radio comics. 

Nov. 4—Newspapers’ partisan stands gave neutral radio a big election | 
edge, and the Ballet Russe introduced a male strip teaser at the Met. } 

Nov. 11—Jack Mills put on some college grad song pluggers, and the 
Metro-Ford $30,000 a week film-radio deal was on. 

Nov. 18—Henry Ford called off the Metro radio deal, saying he preferred 
something ‘less spectacular,” and permanent public television service was 
launched in England. 

Nov, 25—Strikes followed WPA theatre personnel shakeups, and all 
actors were declared in on social security benefits. 

Dec. 2—Eddie Cantor drew vaudeville’s record salary, $25,000 for six 
days in Boston, and George M. Cohan and Sam H. Harris got together 
again, 

Dec. 9—Royal romance, called ‘too hot,’ was nixed for pix, and Shake- 
speare was declared a b.o. washout. 

Dec. 16—Broadway saw the start of a costume play cycle, and show biz 
cut up $24,000,000 in bonuses and dividends among employes. 

Dec. 23—‘Modern Times’ (U.-A.), ‘San Francisco’ (Metro), ‘Swing Time’ 
‘RKO), ‘Great Ziegfeld’ (Metro), ‘Littlest Rebel’ (20th-Fox), ‘Rose Marie’ 
‘Metro) and ‘Under Two Flags’ (20th-Fox) were declared the best b.o. 
films of 1936, and W. S. Van Dyke, Clarence Brown, David Butler, William 
Wyler, Norman Taurog, the five top money directors, in the annual 
VARIETY report. 

Dec. 30—Christmas grosses reflected the 
ness and conditions, with amusements all 


general improvement in busi- 


Edith 


M: over decidedly up, and 
en Virginia farm girl out on bail efter being convicted for the 
acon time for killing her father. was bmitted to the vaude bookers 
or dates, 


| Mazda 
| repair: changed the modes of eating, 


| theatre. 


| im mediately 


i left. A few 


dark on the side streets leading off 
Broadway. Prohibition changed 
Lane itself almost beyond 
drinking and entertainment. There’s 
plenty to be improved before the 
street again takes on its veneer of 
tinsel and gold. 

To the younger generation, the 
coming Broadway will surely be a 
new one. They know the street of 
the speakeasy era, its hot-cha niteries 
and clip joints; the quick eating and 
faster drinking: the shock-booze 
drunks and mickey finns. To the old 
guard it will strictly be a comeback 
of class on Broadway—fine restau- 


Rector’s, | speaks 
and | the time prohibition came in, Reisen- 


and 


and eventually folded. At 


weber’s, 


on Columbus Cirele, was 
featuring Sophie Tucker and he: 
band in its Paradise Room. Among 


Knicker- | her five musicians were Al Siegel at 


the piano and Dick Himber on the 
violin. Siegel went on to discover 
and arrange music fer such ace 
ifemme singers as Bee Palmer and 
| Ethel Merman; Himber became a 
|name maestro: Miss Tucker is still 
on top. 

Jack’s took the kayo with pro- 
| hibition, though it kept on after a 


| fashion, as did the German Village 
| on West 40th street, the Hermitage 


| Bar, Knickerbocker Bar, Astor Bar. 
|New York Theatre Roof. Ziegfeld 
Roof, Palais Royal, Shanley’s, 
Century Roof, Moulin Rouge and 
Maxim’s. Down on Sixth avenue. 
| where the faster set gathered and 


| streetwalkers were always on parade, 
| the once famous Haymarket closed 
its doors. There never has been and 
;never will be, probably, anothe1 
| place like it. 

Where and How? 


But turning back to the 
Broadway, where is it going? 
| how is it getting there? 

At 


new 
And 


the present time, Broadway 
itself is still catering to the yokel 
trade. There isn’t as yet a first rate 
nite club, and only one strictly legit 
house (Winter Garden) on the street. 
Also at present, and perhaps for at 


street’s nite life is off Broadway 
itself and on the side streets, 52d 
especially, and further over on the 
east side. But it all goes into the New 
York scheme, and New York outside 
of the city and elsewhere in the 
world means Broadway, and Broad- 
way only. It’s the first thing a visit- 
ing fireman wants to see—and_ if 
there are enough visiting firemen 





rants and cabarets, wine, women and | With coin in their jeans the nitery 


song, but booze secondary. 
The dry era changed Broadway’s 
surface and eventually rotted 


its 
innards. First went the class bars on | Comeback. 


| field will move back to Broadway 
| proper pronto. 

The street is almost ready for the 
A place like the French 


the night ef June 30, 1919, then the | Casino on Seventh avenue, for in- 


class restaurants and cafes; then the 
street changed its face entirely. 
Orange juice and hot dog stands, 
off-the-arm cafeterias, phoney auction 
parlors, medicine shows, two-bit 
photographers, cut-rate haberdash- 
eries, drug and book stores lined 
Broadway on both sides from 42d 
up to 53d street. The Broadway 
mob changed from free-spenders to 
nickel-nursing yokels, and a street's 
stores always refiect this. The re- 
sult is only too evident today, be- 
cause Broadway looks more like 


stance, can very well be converted 
into a spot for New Yorkers—a 
restaurant-cabaret where the food 
| and wines will be more important to 
the management and.. the ° patrons 
than the entertainment. That’s how 
the old famous places got their 
names, not via the shows, but on the 
quality of the food and vintages. 


Testimony to this fact can best be 
gathered by a picture of Little Hun- 
gary, deep in New York’s ghetto on 
East Houston street, back in the days 
before prohibition. Little Hungary's 





Surf avenue, Coney Island, than the | location today, considering that New 
No. 1 entertainment avenue of the ; Yorkers have yet to be re-educated 
world. | in proper dining and wining, would 

The switch became complete when | b€ @ total loss. But up to 1919, this 
pictures moved into the Astor, | SPOts clientele was the swankiest. 
Globe, George M. Cohan and Central | Theodore Roosevelt made it his fa- 
theatres, and then burlesque into the | vorite restaurant while he was Police 


| Gaiety and eventually also supplant- | Commissioner of New York, visiting 
| ing pictures at the Central, not to it even after he became president on 


|mention the Republic, Apollo and | Periodical trips to the city. 


Eltinge on 42d street, and now the | 2nd wines made Little Hungary 


freres Minsky at the former Warner 
Pictures and strippers en- 
tered theatres where first nights 
were major events in the New York 
panorama of the pre-'l19 era. 
Prohibition didn’t come in officially 
till July 1, 1919, but the first indica- 
tion of which way the wind was go- 
ing to b'ow came two months earlier 
of the same year. The late Billy La 


| 


Hiff was operating the Strand Cafe | 


on the corner of 47th street 
Broadway. LaHiff sensed that 
the talk about the dry 


tossed out even before 


all 


going into 


and | 


law being | 


effect was a lot of blarney and sold | 


his lease, which had 10 years to go, 
to a haberdasher. He the first 
cafe man to scram before the pro- 
hibition act went into force. 


was 


Smart, Lucky or Both 


LaHiff may have been smart, o: 
else he was very lucky. Anyhow, at 
midnight of June 30, "19, every bar 
in New York was shuttered and, in 
of the hotels, dismantling of 
the giggle-water fountains was begun 
at the stroke of 12 and 
all the had 
of them wrecked 


some 


even before customers 


were 











| Sightseeing buses 


| illustrate 


famous and Max Schwartz, its 
proprietor, wealthy. People made 
the trip down to the East Side in 
hansom cabs just to eat in its wine 
cellars; and up in the main dining 
room, which had a cardroom adjunct. 
the only entertainment was tzigane 
music featuring Prince Rigo, a gypsy 
violinist who died penniless a few 
years ago. 

Considering its slum surroundings, 
Little Hungary's inner magnificence 
wholly But the 
money-mob made it possible, and its 
food and wines drew them. Towards 
the end of its career, Little Hungary 
became @ New York landmark and 
made it a ‘must 
for the hinterlanders. 


was IncONgruogus, 


More Littie Hungaries 


There were other places like Lit- 
tle Hungary off the beaten path of 
Broadway. and all of them went to 
the importance of food 
and wines to a cafe, cabaret or nite 
club. 
craze around 1912, ushered in by 
Irving Berlin’s ‘Alexander's - Rag- 
time Band,’ most of the cafes in New 
York didn’t even Have a dance floor. 








This went for Rector’s, Churchill's, 
Reisenweber’s, et al. The hoofing 


} appurveneness didn’t come till after 


least a couple of years to come, the | 


Food | 


Prior to the start of the dance | 





the Castles and Maurice set the ball- 
room vogue, and then the rush be- 
gan for jazz bands and dancing 
teachers, the latter cleaning up. 
Prior to 1912, it was strictly win- 
ing and dining along with string 
music, in the New York cabarets. 
The only floorshows were to be 
found in the music halls. With the 
jazz age came the dance floors and 
ballroom teams, but still no floore- 
shows, choruses and nudity till after 


prohibition. The dry era niteries 
changed everything, including the 
entertainment mode. “S 


Floorshows are on Broadway to 
stay apparently, but the nite clubs 
on and off the Broadway of the 
future will have to offer other at- 
tractions, and these can only be in 
the food, the liquors and the clien- 
tele. Bars which attract the theat- 
rical, sports and newspaper celebri- 
ties will take on the aura of the old 
Knickerbocker and Astor counters— 
and the Astor’s new bar can be one 
of them. There will surely be other 
hangouts like Jack’s on Sixth avenue 

and there’s every indication that 
Dempsey’s on Eighth avenue, Dinty 
Moore’s on West 46th street and the 
late Billy LaHiff’s Tavern on 48th 
street are becoming such attractions. 
Moore’s and the Tavern have the 
edge on drawing the show folks. but 
Dempsey’s, with its Madison Square 
Garden location and the ex-cham= 
as host, is a mecca for the sporting 
world. 

Improvements 


Improvements of Times Square 
itself reflects the times to come: 
Street car tracks are off Severith 
avenue and due to come off Broad- 
way. The Astor and Claridge hotels 
had their faces washed and interiors 
improved. There’s a new Criterion 
on 
site, an eyesore for years, 
new elaborate nitery due to be 
opened in that building soon by Joe 


Moss (Hollywood), Louis J. Brecker 


(Roseland), Dave Loew and George 
Olsen (band leader). 


chiselers will have to go. 


Wall street is.coming back into 
the chips, and Broadway will also 
reflect this. Big spenders will again 
come up town—again revive the 
‘stage door Johnny’ stag lirie—and 


Broadway will take a step forward, 
| But the comeback won't be come 
plete until the moneybags start eat- 
ing leisurely and well, mixing their 
| 6wn salads at the tables, demanding 


; 


| the best in wines and harking back 


to the days when booze was some- 


| thing one didn’t drink with food, 
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(Continued from page 210) 





at 6 p.m. with rain falling in sheéts> 


Randolph street’s merchants, restau- 
rant-owners, and cafe-men went into 
a huddle, and, reinforced by the 
theatre-managers, phoned the Trib- 
une to ask that the game be called 
off until next night. The Tribune 
said the move would cost $4,800 in 
real obligations. Randolph street's 
businessmen told the Tribune they 
would pay, and in five minutes had 
raised $4,800 by subscription. Result: 
thousands who had come to Chicago 
for the game found themselves with 
an evening to kill, made their way 
to Randolph street, fabricated a 
holiday occasion of the postpone- 
ment, ate the restaurants, drank 
the cafes to a sellout, and then 
jammed every open theatre. 


And so on, and on, with virtually 
every newspaper in the land aping 
the traditional stunts of show-busi- 
ness in an effort to amplify sales. 
Even the ticket brokers are partners 
when there’s a stunt to warrant pa 
ticipation, such as the Tribune's 
Golden Gloves, Every paper seeks 
good tieups with showmen. Balaban 
|& Katz had in their press depart- 
ment an able man in Lloyd Lewis. 
Lewis today is not only drama critic 
of the Daily News, but also sports 
editor, and is making the big circula- 
tion like him. 

What is so of Chicago's papers is 
also true in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and De- 
troit. The dailies are in show busi- 
ness, and don’t care who knows ijt. 


the old Criterion-New York 
with~« 


The cheap 
stores are still on the street, true, 
buf as. the street improves landlords 
will be in position for better stand- 
ards in rents and tenants, and the 
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Plays Abroad 


La Tavola Dei Poveri 


(‘The Table of the Poor’) 
Rome, Dec. 24. 





Play in two acts by R. Viviani, at Filo 
Iracummatici theatre, Milan, with all-male 
“ast Messrs. Glocce, Costa, De Martino, 
Consalvi 

This play is original and full of 
kindly humor. 

Central character is the comic- 
tragic Marquis Isidoro Fusari, who 


used to be a great philanthropist and 


now is broke. He has lost all his for- 
ture, and the reasons for this bad | 
luck are very clear. First, he has 
been very incompetent about admin- 
istering his estate; second, his son 
has gone through a great deal of 
money via ir responsible spending 
third, he cannot say ‘No.’ 

At the beginning of the play the 


-Margtis is living in his grand house, 


too proud to let anyone know that 
the furniture has been moved out 
and that of all the one-time splen- 


dor only one miserable bedstead and 
two paintings remain. He tries des- 
perately to sell the paintings be- 
cause, if he cannot send his son 20,- 
000 tire, the son will go to jail. 

At this juncture there arrives a 
tramp who confides to the Marquis 


that. in his many years of wandering. 
he has saved some 7,000 lire, which 
he now wishes to leave with the 
Marquis as a sort of trust fund. Puts 
a bag with the money on the table. 
Just then the door bell rings, and the 
gentlemen of a committee, which is 
organizing a feast for the poor, come 
in. Tramp leaves so that the Mar- 


quis can be alone with his callers. 
Committee immediately leaps to the 
conclusion that the bag of money 
on the table represents the Marquis’ 
donation and, being quite over- 
whelmed by the size of the gift, 
elects him chairman. 

After that the Marquis spends 
quite some time dodging the tramp. 
Tramp is put in jail, but gets out in 
time to go to the feast being given 
for the poor. Marquis, as head of 
the committee, has been railroaded 
into giving a speech, too, and is sud- 
denly confronted by the tramp, who | 
accuses him of being a thief. At this 
moment Santa Claus steps forward 
in the person of a real benefactor, 
who pays off the tramp, and makes a 
deal with the old Marquis to buy | 
@e paintings for a sum which is 
more than adequate to make up for | 
the funds his son has embezzled. 


| not without interest and containing 


Die Frau des Potiphar | 


(‘The Wife of Potiphar’) 
Vienna, Dec. 24. 

Comedy in five acts by Lernet Holenia 

presented at Deutsch Volkstheater, Vienna. 

Directed by Walter Firner and Josef Jarno. | 
Cast: Toni Riedl, Theodor Grieg. Margit 

Weiler, Karl Skraup, Erich Pohlmann, { 


Lernet Holenia’s farcical treatment 
of this old Biblical story scored a 
big success here. Excellently acted 
throughout, play caused plenty of 
laughter. 

Toni Riedl plays the part of the 
Egyptian Joseph, Theodor Grieg is |, 
Potiphar, and Margit Weiler the wife | 
of Potiphar. Karl Skraup and Erich | 
Pohlmann in excellent parts fre-| 
quently surpass the vehicle. 

Play ends with the old saw of man | 
wants woman and is unrequited. | 
Situation then reverses itself, with | 
the woman on the short end. Noth- | 
ing new, but the old Bible story as | 
a comedy, with intentional touches | 
of farce by the author, is an inter- 
esting experiment, and comes off | 
well. 

Director Jarno temporarily de- 
serted his Bratislava theatre, Press- 


webereg. Czecho-Slovakia, to come to 
Vienna, his birthplace, to stage this 
one, Maass. 
In Einer Stillen 


Seitengasse 


(‘On a Small Side Street’) 
Vienna, Dec. 23. 


Comedy by Andreas Thon presenied at 
Deutsche Volkstheatre, Dec. 12, °36 Di- 
rected by Heinrich Schnitzler. 

Cast: Ehmann, Markus, Pfluger, Brix, 
Hruma and Boeheim, 





Done by the theatre’s stock cast. 
this excellent comedy of local color 
was well presented and well re- 
ceived. Story, although local, 
easily be altered to suit audiences 
outside of Austria via adaptation and 
stovy has a basic universal appeal. 

House company did well by the 
vehicle which is not unusual, since 
all are good players. Maass. 


STRANGE INCIDENT 


= London. Dec. 21 

Play in one episode and three 
Clive Desmond, produced by David Horne 
for twe performances only at Arts Theatre 


wis s 


Club, Dec. 20, °36. 
SS PUR ATT CL EEEEE Tris Baker 
Don Marco Lamberti...... Hamilton Ds 
Carruthers. .....ccccocsess Richard Gooltden 
Colonel Stacey. ....ceeeceees .Vernon Kelso 
Mrs. Arlington...... peeece Kathleen Boutall 
Lerd Davenant..... Nakeeddscces  Oacnk Allen 
Sir Pougles Vernon..:....-.+-. Mric Maxon 
Bennett ...-6- cesses Seececorss John Kentish 
Simmons... eee eee oCvresesors Gordon Cou 
Conventional theatrical formuta 


despite an effort on the part of the 
author to give it a surprise ending 
Piece opens with a -prolog c vlled 


an ‘episode. Man and woman are 
re npaninaeannarandansasings wens -_ nl ae ee Sean 


' Rajray 


| is that 


| cast is good throughout. 


| ing make this a pleasurable, 
| outstanding entertainment. 
| may reap a Christmas harvest, how- 


| Willis. 


heard quarreling off stage. A shot. 
great agitation. 
when young man enters to investi- 
gate the shot. It develops the vic- 
tim was his friend, and the girl tells 
him the man committed suicide after 
gambling losses. He wants to notify 
police but she pleads that investiga- 
tion would ruin her; eventually he 
aids her to escape. 

He meets her again at Monte Carlo 


two years later, where she is mar- 
ried to a typical English sporting 
gentleman. Lots of things happen 


of no consequence or incredibility. 
but just before the final curtain, 
when it looks as if the truth must 
out. that she was the mistress of the 
suicide. she once more appeals to the 
man who had saved her, to with- 
draw an action for slander against 
her husband by telling him the 
truth. designed to show she was an 
innocent girl tricked into false mar- 
riage with the dead man. When she 
discovered the truth, she shot him. 

Some of the dialog is excellent 


and some of the play’s situations bet- 
ter than the basic rlot, but on the 
whole the Surday night experi- 
mental production is not likely to 
send commercial managements clam- 
oring for the production privilege. 


Jolo. 
ARUHAZ 
(‘Department Store’) 
Budapest, Dec. 22. 


in three by Erno Anday at Na 
tional theatre, Budapest. Cast: Anaa Tokes, 
Pheodore Uray, Sandor Goth, Gabriel 


Play acts 


Rather confused 
curious drama, which 
one track and_ shifts 
others; the setting—a big 
department store—the 
and the insertion of 
rade, result in what 
called a dramatic revue. Idea that 
the author tried to convey by this | 
mosaic of department store scenes 
money will buy everything 
except love. Plot, with numerous 
offshoots, culminates in the question: 
Who killed the general manager 
with a shady past? And the answer: 
The beautiful actress whom he had 
wronged. 

‘Grand Hotel’ and ‘Dinner at Eight’ 
may have floated at the back of An- 
day’s mind when he wrote a play 
that is so confusing and tiring, but 


of this 
starts off on 
to several 
American 
large cast, 
a fashion pa- 
might best be 


plot 


many elements of strong human 
drama. Screen version would have 
distinct possibilities. 

Anna Tokes is fine in the part of 
the actress: Sandor Goth, who also 





| directed the play—not an easy job— 


gives a good interpretation of the ob- 
jectionable manager, and the large 
Jacobi. 


Busman’s Honeymoon 


London, Dec. 23. 


Comedy in three acts by Dorothy L. 


Sayers and M. St. Clare Byrne. Presented 
by Anmer Hall at- Comedy theatre, Lon- 
Jon, Dec, 16, °36, Staged by Beatrice 
Wilson, 
Mr... Pattett. .cosetedocecves Roger Maxwell 
SPOON. 60 oc 20deee snes Norman V. Norman 
Bra. TROGES. cc icccccveceses Nellie Bowman 
EMOUUNE - biodin vehi chews gees Veronica Turleigh 
Lord Peter Wimsey.......Dennis Arundell 
Miss Twitterton.........6- Christine Silver 
| Frank Crutchley...........- Barrie Livesey 
Rev. Simon Goodacre.........Martin Lewis 
Br. MOCHRLIGS. 2s sted hice od John Glyn-Jones 
Constable Sellon......66/ Alastair MacIntyre 
Superintendent Kirk..... David Hawthorne 
| CFPOrSe™ cessccccceesecevess. Maurice Denham 
MURS Ha bdb's dade 0ss000s esses Edwin Charles 





One of the best detective story 
writers of the day, Dorothy Sayers 
has (in collaboration) here attempted 
to bring to life her book character, 
Lord Peter Wimsey—often a hazard- 
ous task for a novelist. 

Plenty of laughs. and skilful act- 
if not 
While it 
| ever, doubtful whether it has suf- 
| ficient stamina to achieve a pro- 

tracted run. 

Sleuth goes for peace and quiet on 
an amorous adventure, only to find 
/a corpse in the cellar of the cottage 
|/ he has rented for the purpose, und 
‘his honeymoon turns out to be an- 
other mystery to solve. 





can | 


Sues Russell Show 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 3. 
Transcript of a‘° suit for $15,000 
against Russell Brothers Circus by 


| James Willis was filed Dec. 29 in fed- 
eral court here, 


having been trans- 
ferred from the Jefferson county, 
Ark.. circuit court. 

Suit charges a truck operated by 
the circus struck a wagon driven by 
Willis last Nov. 5, causing injury to 
The suit charges that prior 
to the accident Willis was capable of 
earning ‘a modest living of $10 a 
week.’ 


METRO’S ‘NELL GWYNNE’ IF 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Metro may do the life of Nell 
Gwynne if the yarn stacks up. 
William Anthony McGuire pen- 


cilled as producer. 


Handsome young woman Po Fo in | 
Attempts to escape | 














MIDWEST SOLONS CRACK 
DOWN ON CARNEY CARS 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 


At least five states are preparing 


legislation to do away with the use | 
of wooden railway coaches, sleepers, | 


and flat cars. Such legislation is 
aimed particularly at carnivals and 
small circuses and will have a great | 
effect upon them, most of them using | 
such conveyances either hitched to | 


regular trains or as a train by itself. 


Legislation first became active | 
years ago as a result of the Hagen- | 
beck-Wallace Circus crash, but has 
lain dormant until now, when the} 
recent Chicago elevated disaster has 
brought it again into the limelight. 
These crashes recalled others, par- 


ticularly those of carnival trains, and 
investigations which showed carnival 
and small ciréus owners usually 
not responsible jn any when a 
wreck occurs. The ownership of 
their is so tricked up that all 
trains are either shown to be rented 
or covered by chattel 
else the ownership is so befuddled 
and beclouded that damages are 
searcely ever obtainable by injured 
persons or by those suffering loss. 
Those states which are aiming such 
legislations at carnivals and small 
circuses particularly 
nois, Wisconsin, 


are 
way 


cars 


are 


Michigan, and Ohio, 


BOTH N. Y-ILL. 
OK BANK NITE: 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 

issued to the 
protecting bank 
the theatre main- 
the drawing is 
as people did 
tickets in 
the drawing. 

Other theatres are following suit, 


with a sign up in front of the Bala- 
ban & Katz Oriental advising pa- 
trons it is not necessary to buy a 
ticket to register. 


An 
Iris 


injunction was 


theatre here, 
nite, attorneys for 
taining that 
lottery, 
buy 
register 


not a 
not have to 


admission order 


to 
for 


Judge Sampson, who issued the in- | 


junction, suggested taking the banko 
interference directly to the Illinois 
Supreme Court to test legality. 

Banko mixup in Chicago, following 
the banning of these giveaways by 
the police, reached additional tech- 
nical proportions last week when a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mannasmith suddenly 
burst into the picture with a suit for 
a receivership to tie up the prize de- 
posits of nearly $150,000. Suit was 
filed against 87 independent houses 
and the three major circuits in Chi- 
cago, and asked that the money be 
paid to the public treasury or to 
worthy charities. 

This receivership angle brought 
additional headaches to the entire 
exhibitor group, and has made mat- 
ters so entangled and full of dan- 
gerous possibilities that the exhib 
pendulum has begun to swing away 
from the bank-nights, screeno and 
other stunts, 


rather than get themselves into legal 
difficulties. 

Already both Balaban & Katz and 
Warners Bros. circuits here have 


But the 
what to do about it. They feel that 
they really have a great advantage | 
now that the big circuit houses have 
backed out of the giveaway~racket, 
since the big houses had the ad- 
vantage through ability to post big | 
prize coin. 

With these big houses and their 
huge giveaways out, the little houses 
believe that their own $50 and $100! 
banks wili attract, and for that rea- 
son they are loath to junk the stunt 
at this point. 


Last week police added two more | 


arrests, making it now a total of 18 

managers under summons for violat- 

ing the order of the police chief. 

They all will appear on Jan. 15 for a 
court decision on the entire matter, 
Albany, Jan. 3. 

Court of Appeals has ruled that 

‘bank nights.” as employed in film 


theatres, is not a lottery, and there- 
by hung N. Y’s official okay on the 
practice. Court held that as long as 
non-patrons have the same chance 
as ticket holders to register for 
prizes in the theatre lobbies it was 
okay. 

The decision 
County Court, 
reversed a 
igainstaR 


upheld a 


lower 


chester theatre manager. 


mortgage, or | 


Indiana, I1li- | 


and now the boys are. 
talking of junking the whole thing | 


indie exhibs can’t decide | 


Monroe 
which had previously | 
court’s -conviction | 


“~% 


‘ 


Wednesday, January 6, 1937 


BERT MOSS 
Bert Moss, 54, long active in De- 
troit and Florida night life, died of 





OBITUARIES 


LR ILL LILI EE EL NEE, ERLE TE TERE EF IR mE ou, 


, been married next week to Dovetia 


pneumonia Dec. 30 in Harper hos- | 


| pital, Detroit. 
Moss, whose Florentine room in 


'the old Addison hotel was Detroit's | 


| first real nitery, nurtured Ted Lewis, 

| the late Russ Columbo, Abe Lyman, 
| Helen Morgan, etc., in his spot. Moss 
also opened the Floridian Club in 
Miami Beach, Fla., and the Ramona 
Club in Harbor Springs, Mich. Sev- 
eral years ago he operated the Park 
Ave. Penthouse in Detroit. 


| Surviving are the widow 


and a 


daughter, both of whom were in Cal- 


ifornia when he died. 
troit Saturday, 


Burial in De- 


LOUIS WESLYN (JONES) 
Louis Weslyn, 53, author of many 


| popular songs, died De 
| 


c. 31 in Brook- 





| IN MEMORIAM 


| SAMUEL L. ROTHAFEL 


|g The World Beloved “Roxy” 


July 9, 1882, to 
January 13, 1936 


The World Will Little Note Nor 

Long Remember What We Say 

Here But It Will Never Forget 
What He did Here. 


From Two Friends, 
A. S.M. and O. W.N. 


|lyn of pneumonia. His 
| was Weslyn Jones. 

He was the author of a number of 
| vaudeville sketches, and himself ap- 
peared in vaudeville with 
| ‘Send M His best known song was 

‘Send Me Away With a Smile, Little 
|Girl,” a war song. Others were 
| ‘Baby Rose,’ ‘The Boy Who Stuttered 
and the Girl Who Lisped,’ ‘If That 
| Ae t Love, What Is?’ He was to have 


"Frise's § Ft. Worth 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 3. 
| City of Portland is planning World 


real name 








| sition at San Francisco. James 
| Zancker is chairman of the official | 


Fair Commission. Zancker plans to 
| raise $9,000,000 for preliminary ex- 
| penses in launching the fair, 

This burg contemplated a world 
exposition about the time that the 
depression hit. The last held here 
was the famous Lewis and Clark Fair 
of 1905. 
present plans are serious and that 
booking of attractions will take place | 
some time within the next year. 


there is every indication that the 
and everything that will put the fair 
over in a big way in 1939. Idea is 
not to compete with the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, but to stage a sec- 
ond fair on the West Coast while 
people are out here, 








N.Y. EXPO ALL SET TO 





| With countless definite planning | 
steps taken in the past 12 months, 
officials directing the destinies of 


Hoffman. 
A brother, Ned Jones, survives. 





CHARLES L. HERTZMAN 
Charles L. Hertzman, 63, for 4 
number of years general manager fo, 


| the late Harry H. Frazee, died j;, 


| Atlantic City Jan. 


Rhoda | 


Fair for 1939 to coincide with expo- | 


1 after a long 
illness. 

He had been associated with 
Schwab & Mandel fox six years, had 
worked for Max Gordon and H. ( 
Blumenthal and for a time was 


sCe 


nario editor for Universal Pictures 
Interment in Louisville, his birih- 
place, 
JOSEPH A. GOSSETT 


Joseph A. Gossett, 62, theatre exe 


cutive, died Dec. 21 at Mercy hospi- 


tal, Canton, O., 
several months. 


after an illness 


hart chain. 
His widow, 
survive. 


a daughter and a son 


HENRY THOMAS KIMEL 
Henry Thomas Kimel, 39, nati, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., and forme: 
manager of the Winston-Salem Audi- 
torium theatre, died suddenly ai 
Panama City, Fla., Dec. 26 of a hear! 

seizure, 
Surviving 
father, a 


the 
and a 


are 
sister 


mother 
brother, 


and 





RICHARD POWELL 
Richard Powell, 40, film and ligh( 
opera actor, died in Hollywood hos- 


pital, Hollywood, Jan. 1 from a frac- 
tured skull. Details in film depart- 
ment, 


Julius J. Bakrow, father-in-law of 
George S. Kaufman, died in Roches. 
ter Dec. 28. 





Brother of Elmer Dressman, pul- 


| licity director of WCKY, Cincinnati 


died Dec. 29. 


CHI TAKES ANOTHER — 
CRACK AT CARNEYS 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Protective Associations 
have organized with the Decency 
League and Parent-Teachers Associa< 
tion to present a campaign which 
they hope will result in legislation to 
bar carnivals from within the city 


Juvenile 


| limits of Chicago. 
Indications are that the | 


Claiming that over 50% of wheel 
and games of chance players are 
juveniles, and that kids are encour- 


| aged to play by carnival owners and 


Normally a blue-stocking town, | game operators, these organizations 


| are going before the City Council to 
burg will be tolerant for anything | 


demand their kind of legislation; 
more, they’re furnishing speakers to 
almost every church in the city, hop- 
ing to have an aroused public to back 
them up in the fight; also, an evening 


| newspaper is preparing a campaign, 


using plenty of human _ interest 


| stories, to help impress the serious- 


| 


LEASE EXHIBIT SPACE 


cashed in their chips and walked out. | 


ness of the situation. 

All of these organizations have 
statistics showing that juvenile delin- 
quency is greater during the time a 


,carnival plays a neighborhood, and 


| immediately after, 


the New York World's Fair expect) 
actual heavy construction work to, 


get under 
| months, 
tentative date for erection of first 
| exposition building while plans for 
larger structures are expected to be 


way within 


next four 


April has been set as the | 


_ turned out at the rate of one every | 


10 days. 

| The exhibit and concession depart- 
ment expects to sell the bulk of ex- 
|position space during the present 
year, with likelihood that all choice 
spots will be grabbed up before the 
start of 1938. William G. Morrissey, 
\director of this division, is planning 
to have a scale of prices for every 
type and size of exhibit space ready 
in the next few months, 





ELLIS REELECTED 
St. John, N. B., Jan. 3. 
For the sixth consecutive year 
George D. Ellis was elected president 


of the St. John Exhibition Associa- 
| tion. Has been on the executive and 
directorate the past 20 years. H. G. 


Harrison and W. J. 
elected v.-p.’s, and G 
' re-elected sec.-treas. 


Wetmore. re- 
William Frost 
and manage: 


| passed before the carnival 


than any othe 
| period. This includes petty thievery, 
| robbery. incorrigibility, and many 
lesser charges. 

Parents of kids, victims of their 
maliciousness, and even some of the 
kids themselves, are ready to testify 
before the city council if need be. 
With this well-planned attack on cat- 
nivals, these various ‘betterment” or- 
ganizations feel confident that such 
legislation as they desire will be 
season 


| hits the vacant lots of Chicago nex! 


| 
| 


spring. 


Western Canada Oper 


Jan. 3 


Regina, 

Western Canadian Class A fairs 
will not follow the lead of severa! 
eastern fairs and the Toronto ex- 
hibition and hire their own midway 
shows, according to Dan Elderkin 
| Regina exhibition manager. 

The representatives of the fairs 
held in Brandon, Man.; Calgary 
Edmonton, Alta., and Saskatoon and 
Regina. Sask. will meet in Winn'- 
peg January 18 and 19 to select mid- 
way company for entire circuit a 
well as grandstand exhibition 
pany, 


and 


of 
At the time of his 
'death he was manager of the Staite 
theatre, a unit of the Young & Rine- 
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OPS IN HOLLYWOOD! You can’t say 
more for a girl or a complexion care than 
that! 

Lux Toilet Soap’s won out because it keeps 
complexions lovely. It guards against Cosmetic 
Skin—the modern complexion trouble that 
means dullness, tiny blemishes, enlarging pores. 

Don’t you risk this danger! Use rouge and 


powder as much as you like. But don’t leave 


hidden traces of stale cosmetics in the pores to 
choke them. It’s then that Cosmetic Skin 
develops. 

Lux Toilet Soap’s ACTIVE lather removes 
stale rouge and powder thoroughly. “Keeps 
skin flawless,’’ Jean Arthur says. 9 out of 10 
other lovely screen stars use it. It’s the right 
complexion care for you! 


VARIETY. 


LUX TOILET SOAP 
GUARDS AGAINST 


CosmeETIC SKIN- 
KEEPS MY SKIN SMOOTH 
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I enjoy my food,” he says. 








BASEBALL'S “IRON MAN.” Lou 
Gehrig, of the .World Champion Yan- 
kees, says: “My cigarette is Camel.” 








GOLD CUP WINNER. George 
Reis takes terrific pounding in 
speedboats. ‘Smoking Camels, 












FAMOUS BOXING 
COACH. Johnny Behr 
knows the “‘ins and 
outs” of training. “I 
smoke Camels steadily. 
They ease tension... 
help my digestion.” 











SKIING WIZ- 
ARD. Sig Buch- 
mayr,master of 
difficult skiing 
feats, says: “I 
trust my nerves 
toCamel’s mild- 
ness. Camels 
give me a wel- 
come ‘lift.’” 

















TENNIS STAR. Petite Mrs. Ethel Mrs. E. E. Chase's 
Arnold wins with her terrific volleys. grace and agility 
“Camels help me enjoy my food more thrill thousands. “I’m 


and digest it better,” she says. 





























© MAKE your mark in any line of 
f fesse dete forthe healthy nerves 
and good digestion that helps cham- 
pions reach the top. Camels never 
get on your nerves. At mealtimes 
and after, Camels assist digestion by 
speeding up the flow of digestive fluids 
and increasing alkalinity. Camels set 





FIGURE SKATER. 


devoted to Camels,’ 
she says. “Smoking 














TENNIS FLASH. Lester 
Stoefen, famous “‘cannon- 
ball” server, says: “At my 
meals and after, Camels 
help food digest better.” 





FOR DIGEST! 





Camels is a pleasant 
aid to good digestion. 
They’re so mild!” 












TWO - MILE KING. 
Johnny Follows, lion- 
hearted distance run- 
ner, says: “Camels 
stimulate my diges- 
tion, bring a great 
feeling of well-being. 
They set me right!” 









CHAMPIONS AND 
_ OUTSTANDI! 
_ SPORT FI 

FOR 1936... 


All These Folks Smoke Camels 








SKATING CHAMP. Kit Klein 
says: “I like Camel's refreshing 
‘lift.’ 1 enjoy Camel’smildness!” 








AZ 












N’TION’L OPEN 
VICTOR. 7», ¥ 
Manero, golf 
champion, says: 
“For digestion’s 
sake . « « 8moke 
Camels’ always 
hits the ball!” 





food taste and digest better.” 





INDIANAPOLIS RACE WINNER. 
Lou Meyer says: “Camels make my 











GURES | 


you right! Help bring a feeling of well- 
being. Between meals, when tired, 
get a “‘lift’’ in energy with a Camel. 
With their matchless mildness, Camels 
are the cigarette for steady smoking. 
They don’t get on your nerves—tire 
the taste — or irritate the throat. Make 
mild Camels your cigarette! 


















ALL-AMERICAN 
HOCKEY STAR. 
Phil LaBatte, defense 
man, is a tower of 
strength. “‘l smoke 
Camels for that 
cheery ‘lift’ and ‘for 
digestion’s sake.’” 








~ COSTLIER 










WRESTLING TITLE-HOLD- 
ER. “After a tough match I 
eat hearty and enjoy Camels,” 
says Harry Snowdon, 




























































TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS... Turkish 
and Domestic... than 
any other popular brand. 




















GIRL TRACK STAR. Mary 
Carter smokes Camels in and 
out of training. “Camels help Ja 
my digestion,” she says. x 




















SPRINGBOARD ACE. Mickey Riley, 
fancy diving marvel, says: “When I 











' smoke Camels with my three squares 
a day, I always enjoy my food more.” 


N’S SAKE 
—SMORKE CAMELS 






















BILLIARD KING. Willie 
Hoppe says: “I smoke 
Camels all I want to, and 
never have‘edgy’ nerves. 
Smoking Camels with all 
my meals is a real aid to 











digestion.” S 











